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In  publishing  these  Lectures  there  are  two  remarks  which 
I  ought  at  once  to  make,  because  they  may  serve  to  obviate 
much  criticism  which  will  have  no  relation  to  the  objects 
which  I  have  had  in  view. 

1.  By  Exegesis  I  always  mean  the  explanation  of  the 
immediate  and  primary  sense  of  the  sacred  writings. 
If  I  were  treatiug  the  subject  from  an  entirely  different 
point  of  view  it  would  be  easy  to  show  that  much 
of  the  material  which  has  furnished  forth  many  hundreds 
of  commentaries  remains  practically  unchanged  from  early 
days.  But  this  material  is  mainly  homiletic.  It  aims 
almost  exclusively  at  moral  and  spiritual  edification.  In 
such  practical  instruction  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  and 
the  Schoolmen  abound,  and  it  ia  often  of  the  highest 
intrinsic  value  even  wlien  it  has  but  a  slender  connexion 
with  the  text  on  which  it  is  founded.  When  I  apeak  of 
Scriptural  interpretation  I  am  using  the  phrase  in  its 
narrower  and  more  limited  meaning. 

2.  It  is  obvious  that  within  the  compass  of  Eight  Lectures 
an  exhaustive  treatment  of  so  wide  a  subject  would  be 
impussible.  To  write  a,  full  history  of  Exegesis  would 
require  a  space  of  many  volumes.     I  here  only  profess  to  deal 
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with  the  chief  epocJis  ia  the  progress  of  Biblical  science,  and 
my  endeavour  has  been  to  give  some  account,  however  brief, 
of  those  who  caused  the  chief  moments  of  fresh  impulse  to 
the  methods  of  interpretation,  Hence,  tliere  have  been 
many  eminent  commentators  whose  names  do  not  occur  in 
the  following  pages  because  their  writings  produced  no 
change  in  the  dominant  conceptions.  The  remark  applies 
especially  to  the  great  Romanist  commentators  since  the 
Reformation,  such  as  Vatablus  (t  ISi?),  Maldonatus  (t  1583), 
Estius  (t  1613),  Cornelius  i  Lapide  (t  1657),  Martianay 
(t  1717),  Calmet  (t  1757),  and  others.  I  should  be  the 
last  person  to  depreciate  their  conspicuous  merits.*  In  any 
complete  History  of  Exegesis  the  names  of  these  great  and 
learned  writers  would  of  course  find  an  honoured  place.  I 
have  not  been  able  to  touch  upon  their  labours  partly  from 
want  of  apace,  but  chiefly  because  I  only  profess  to  furnish 
some  outline  of  the  epoch-making  events  of  Scriptural  study. 
There  does  not  exist  in  any  language  a  complete  History 
of  Exegesis.  Large  materials  for  such  a  task  are  collected 
in  such  works  as  the  Isagoge  of  Buddcus  (1730),  Schrock's 
Kirchengeschkhtc  (17G8 — 1812),  Rosenmiilter's  Ilistoria  In- 
terprttationis  (1795 — 1814),  Meyer's  Geschickte  der  Sdirifter- 
kldrung  (1803),  Klausen's  Hernictieutik  des  Nenen  Testaments 
(translated  from  the  Danish  1841),  Diestel's  Geschichle  des 
Alkn  Tcsiamcntes  (1869).  Rouss'  Die  GeschicJUe  der  Heiligen 
Schriften  (1874),  Merx's  Die  Frophelu  des  Joel  und  ihre 
Auslcger  (1879),'  and  others  which  will  be  found  mentioned 
in  the  appended  Bibliography.  Much  information  on  parts 
of  the  subject  may  also  be  derived  from  the  various  Histories 


*  For  some   vicoant   of  these  CommentatoTB,  aec  Klau!«D,  HemumeHtik 
{Gtrm.  Tr.  1841).  pp.  249-252.     Werner,  Grjieh.  d.  Kath.  TIwJ.  1866. 

*  I  givn  tJie  dahai  of  thu  tilitioDS  which  I  hare  myself  tued. 
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of  Griitz,  Jost,  Neander,  Qieseler,  Bohringer,  Domer,  Milman, 
and  others.  But  the  entire  history  has  never  been  com- 
pletely and  satisfactorily  written,  and  it  would  furnish 
worthy  occupation  for  a  lifetime  of  study.  If  I  have  some- 
times wearied  the  reader  with  too  many  references  I  havo 
done  80  in  the  hope  that  they  might  prove  useful  to  some 
student  who  may  hereafter  undertake  a  task  so  interesting 
and  so  instructive. 

In  writing  these  sketches  of  the  History  of  Biblical  Inter- 
pretation I  have  never  forgotten  that  the  Bampton  Lectures 
are  meant  to  be  apologetic.  My  sole  desire  has  been  to 
defend  the  cause  of  Christiaaily  by  furthering  the  interests 
of  truth.  So  far  as  former  methods  of  exegesis  have  been 
mistaken  they  have  been  also  perilous.  A  recognition  of 
past  errors  can  hardly  fail  to  help  us  in  disencumbering  from 
fatal  impedimenta  the  religious  progress  of  the  future. 

I  have  desired  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  tlie  Founder  in 
three  ways. 

First,  by  drawing  attention  to  the  inevitable  change  in  the 
conditions  of  criticism  which  has  been  necessitated  alike  by 
the  experience  of  the  Christian  Churcli  and  by  that  advance 
in  knowledge  which  is  nothing  less  than  a  new  revelation  of 
the  ways  and  works  of  God. 

Secondly,  by  showing  that  there  is  in  the  final  and  eternal 
teachings  of  Scripture  a  grandeur,  which,  in  all  ages,  how- 
ever learned  or  however  ignorant,  has  secured  for  them  a 
transcendent  authority.  A  Book  less  sacred  would  have 
been  discredited  by  the  dangerous  uses  to  which  it  has 
often  been  perverted ;  but  no  aberrations  of  interpreters 
have  been  sufTored  to  weaken,  much  less  to  abrogate,  the 
essential  revelation  which  has  exercised  from  the  first,  and 
will  "  to  the    last  syllable  of  recorded  time "  continue   to 
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exercise  a  unique  power  over  the    hearts  and   consciences 
of  men. 

Thirdly,  by  robbing  of  all  tlieir  force  the  objections  of 
infidels  and  freethinkers  to  the  historic  deUiils  or  moral 
imperfections  of  particular  narratives  of  the  Old  Testament, 
This  endeavour  has  an  importance  that  those  only  will 
appreciate  who  have  tried  to  understand  the  thoughts  of 
many  hearts.  "There  are  things  in  the  Old  Testament," 
says  Professor  Drummond,  "cast  in  the  teeth  of  the 
apologist  by  sceptics,  to  which  he  has  simply  no  answer. 
These  are  the  things,  the  miserable  things,  the  masses  have 
laid  hold  of.  They  are  the  stock-in-trade  of  the  freethought 
platform  and  the  secularist  pamphleteer.  A  new  exegesis,  a 
reconsideration  of  the  historic  setting,  and  a  clearer  view  of 
the  moral  purposes  of  God,  would  change  them  from  barriers 
into  bulwarks  of  the  faith."*  But  we  cannot  meet  these 
objections  by  treating  the  Bible  aa  a  mere  word-book,  as  a 
compendium  of  homogeneous  doctrines,  as  "  an  even  plane  of 
proof  texts  without  proportion,  or  emphasis,  or  light,  or 
shade,"  The  existence  of  moral  and  other  difficulties  in 
the  Bible  has  been  frankly  recognised  in  all  ages,  and  it  is 
certain  that  they  can  no  longer  be  met  by  such  methods  as 
were  devised  by  Philo,  or  Origen,  or  Aquinas,  or  Calovius. 
But  they  vanish  before  the  radical  change  of  attitude  which 
has  taught  us  to  reg.ird  the  Bible  as  the  record  of  a  pro- 
gressive revelation  divinely  adapted  to  the  hard  heart,  the 
dull  understanding,  and  the  slow  development  of  mankind. 
They  are  fat;il  to  untenable  theories  of  inspiration  whether 
Rabbinic  or  Scholastic,  but  thoy  are  powerless  against  the 
clearer  conceptions  which  we  have  neither  invented  nor 
discovered,  but  which  have  been  opened  to  us  by  the  teach- 
*  ConMbutiona  of  Seienee  to  Ckrittianit}/,  Expositor,  Fob.  1885. 
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ing  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  the  domains  of  History  and  of 
Science.  Ifc  may  be  said  that  the  Bible  is  the  same  to-day 
as  it  wag  a  thousand  years  ago.  Yes,  and  Nature  too  is  the 
same  now  aa  she  was  in  the  days  of  Pythagoras ;  but  it  is  as 
impossible  to  interpret  the  Bible  now  by  the  methods  of 
Aqiba  or  Hilary  as  it  is  to  interpret  Nature  by  the  methods 
of  Pythagoras.  The  History  of  Exegesis  leads  us  to  the  com- 
plete transformation  of  a  method,  and  leaves  us  with  a  Bible 
more  precious  than  of  old,  because  more  comprehensible, 
while  it  is  at  the  same  time  impregnable  in  every  essential 
particular  against  any  existing  form  of  assault. 

But  instead  of  dogmatically  propoiinding  a  scheme  of 
interpretation,  I  have  allowed  the  History  of  Interpretation 
to  suggest  to  U3  its  own  scheme,  and  to  deliver  for  our 
guidance  its  own  lessons.  We  shall  see  system  after  system — 
the  Halakhic,  the  Kabbalistic,  the  Traditional,  the  Hierarchic, 
the  Inferential,  the  Allegorical,  the  Dogmatic,  the  Natural- 
tic— condemned  and  rejected,  each  in  turn,  by  the  experience 
and  widening  knowledge  of  mankind.  These  erroneous 
systems  arose  from  many  causes.  Tlie  original  Hebrew 
of  the  Old  Testament  was  for  many  ages  unknown  to  the 
Christian  Church,  and  when  Greek  also  became  an  unknown 
language  to  all  except  a  few,  the  caprice  of  interpreters  was 
freed  from  important  checks.  Religious  controversy  went  to 
Scripture  not  to  seek  for  dogmas  but  to  find  them.  Mysticism 
interpreted  it  according  to  the  mood  of  the  moment  and 
placed  the  interpreter  above  the  text.  A  spurious  and 
unenlightened  idolatry  for  the  letter  of  Scripture  ignored  its 
simplicity  and  universality,  and  sought  for  enigmas  and 
mysteries  in  the  pkintst  passages.  A  scholastic  orthodoxy 
developed  elaborate  systems  of  theology  out  of  imaginary 
emphases,    and    by    the    aid   of    exorbitant    principles    of 
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inference.  Some  of  these  causes  of  error  are  removed^  but 
we  stiil  meet  the  pale  and  feeble  shadows  of  the  old  systems 
wandering  here  and  there,  iinexorcised,  in  modern  commen- 
taries. They  can,  however,  only  be  regarded  with  curiosity 
as  anachronisms  and  survivals.  It  is  perhaps  inevitable  that 
as  each  individual  has  his  idols  of  the  cavern,  so  each  age 
should  have  its  idols  of  the  forum  or  the  theatre,  to  which  it 
offers  a  passionate  yet  half-unacknowledged  worship.  But 
the  last  word  of  the  sacred  Book  was  a  word  of  infinite 
significance.  It  was,  "  Little  children,  keep  yourselves  from 
idols."  Idols  are  always  a  fatal  hindrance  to  the  attainment 
of  the  truth.  Sooner  or  later  they  that  make  them  become 
like  tinto  them,  and  so  do  all  who  put  their  trust  in  them. 
Such  uZ(a\a — "  ignorant  well-meanings,  credulous  suspicions, 
and  fond  conceits  " — these  fleeting  images  born  of  confusions 
of  language,  false  theories,  and  perverse  demonstrations,* — 
only  vanish  when  the  light  of  God  penetrates  into  the  deep 
recesses  of  the  shrine.  History  is  a  ray  of  that  light  of 
God.  A  great  part  of  the  Bible  is  History,  and  nil  History, 
rightly  understood,  is  also  a  Bible.  Its  lessons  are  God's 
divine  method  of  slowly  exposing  error  and  of  guiding  into 
truth.  "  Facts  arc  God's  words,  and  to  bo  disloyal  to  God's 
facts  is  to  dethrone  Him  from  the  world."  Orosius  began 
his  summary  of  the  Dc  Civitaic  Dei  with  the  memorable 
words,  Divind  ProvidentiA  ajituT  viundus  et  Jiomo.  It  was 
from  the  same  point  of  view  that  Bossuet  composed  his 
History.  "  Historj',"  said  Vico,  "  is  a  Civil  theology  of 
the  Divine  Providence."  "The  History  of  the  World," 
aaid  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt,  "  is  not  iutolligible  apart  from  a 

^  "  Idola  fvri  omniam  inolestiasima  snnt  ;  qaao  ex  foedere  verborum  ct 
nominum  se  iiisinuamnt  in  intellectum."  "  ]dola  theatri  innata  non  sunt 
.  .  .  msd  «x  fuljiilis  theorbrum  et  perrereia  legibna  demonstratioDnm  plane 
indita  et  recepta." — Bacok,  Nov.  Organum.  lib.  i.  lix.  bt. 
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Government  of  the  world."  "Every  step  in  advance  in 
History,"  said  Fichte,  "every  mental  act  which  introduces 
into  its  chain  of  occurrences  something  absolutely  new,  is  an 
inflowing  of  God.  God  alone  makes  History,  but  He  does 
this  by  the  agency  of  man."^  "Great  men,"  says  Carlyle, 
"  are  the  inspired  texts  of  that  divine  book  of  Revelations 
whereof  a  chapter  is  completed  from  epoch  to  epoch,  and  by 
some  named  History."  -  And  if  we  look  for  higher  sanctions 
than  those  of  Vico,  or  Humboldt,  or  Fichte,  or  Carlyle — higher 
too  than  those  of  Orosius,  or  Augustine,  or  Bossuet — -we  find 
them  in  St.  Paul's  Philosophy  of  History  in  his  speech  at 
Athens,  that  "  God  made  of  one  every  nation  of  men  .... 
having  determined  their  appointed  seasons,  that  they  should 
fieek  God  if  haply  they  might  feel  after  Him  and  find 
Hira;"^ —  or  in  the  yet  briefer  testimony  of  St.  John,  that 
there  is  a  true  light,  a  constant,  continuous  revelation  of 
the  Word  which  lighteth  every  man,  and  is  ever  coming 
into  the  World ;  * — or  once  again  in  two  pregnant  passages 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  "  God  who  fragmentarily 
and  multifariously  spake  unto  the  Fathers  in  the  Prophets, 
hath  in  these  last  days  spoken  unto  us  in  His  Sun ; "  ^  and 
'But  now  hath  He  promised,  saying,  '  Yet  once  more  will  I 

ake   to   tremble  not  the  earth  only  but  also  the  heaven.' 

id  this  word  '  Yet  once  more '  signifieth  the  removing  of 
lose  things  that  are  shaken  ....  that  those  things  which 
not  shaken  may  remain."  " 

But  it  may  perhaps  be  asked,  *'  How  can  the  Bible  have 
been  liable  to  agelong  misapprehensions  if  it  be  a  Divine 

avelation  ? " 


•  Fichte,  Spec  Theoloyy,  p.  651. 

•  Actj  jtvii.  26-30. 

•  Heb.  i.  1. 


>  Sartor  Ruarttu,  p.  108. 

♦  John  i.  9. 

•  Heb.  lii  27. 
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i.  The  answer  is  very  simple ;  the  Bible  is  not  so 
much  a  revelation  as  the  record  of  a  revelation,  and  the 
inmost  and  most  essential  trutlis  which  it  contains  have 
happily  been  placed  above  the  reach  of  Exegesis  to  injure, 
being  written  also  in  the  Books  of  Nature  and  Experience, 
and  on  the  tables,  which  cannot  be  broken,  of  the  heart  of 
Man.  "  Where  the  doctrine  is  necessary  and  important," 
there,  says  Whichcote,  "  the  Scripture  is  clear  and  full" 

ii.  But,  secondly,  I  borrow  the  method  of  Bishop  Butler, 
and  say  that  the  agelong  nnsinter()retations  of  the  Bible  are 
no  more  a  disproof  of  its  divine  authority,  than  are  the  age- 
long misinterpretations  of  Nature  any  disproof  of  its  Divine 
Creation.  If  the  History  of  Exegesis  involve  a  history  of 
false  suppositions  slowly  nnd  progressively  corrected,  so,  too, 
does  the  History  of  Science.  Kepler  was  contented  to  wait  a 
century  for  a  reader,  where  God  had  waited  six  thousand 
years  for  an  observer.  God  is  patient  because  Eternal,  and 
man  who  is  slow  to  learn  spiritual  truths,  is  still  slower  to 
unlearn  familiar  errors.  Being  men  and  not  angels,  it  is  by 
a  ladder  that  we  must  mount  step  by  step  towards  that 
heaven  which  the  mind  of  man  can  never  reach  by  wings. 

iii.  And,  thirdly,  explain  or  illustrate  the  fact  as  we  may, 
a  fact  it  is.  "Twenty  doctors,"  said  Tyndale,  "expound  one 
text  twenty  ways,  and  with  an  antitlieme  of  half  an  inch 
some  of  them  draw  a  thread  of  nine  days  long."  ^  The  last 
Revision  of  the  Bible  has  once  more  reminded  us  that  many 
passages  and  hundreds  of  expressions  which  have  been 
implicitly  accepted  by  generations,  and  quoted  as  the  very 
word  of  God,  were  in  fact  the  erroneous  translations  of  im- 
perfect readings.  If  the  vast  majority  of  Christians  have 
always  had  to  be  content  with  a  Bible  which  is  in  so  many 
'  OMienee  <f  a  Christian  Meat. 
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instances  inaccurately  copied  or  wrongly  translated,  it  is  not 
astonishing  that  they  should  also  have  had  to  put  up  with 
a  Bible  which  in  many  instances  has  been  wrongly  ex- 
plained. Now  if  indeed  every  word  of  Scripture  had 
been  written  "by  the  pen  of  the  Triune  God,"  we  might 
have  thought  that  these  errors  involved  an  irreparable  loss. 
But  the  loss  is  in  no  sense  irreparable.  It  affects  no 
single  essential  truth.  "  If  after  using  diligence  to  find  truth 
we  fall  into  error  where  the  Scriptures  are  not  plain,  there 
is  no  danger  in  it.  They  that  err,  and  they  that  do  not  err, 
shall  both  be  saved."^ 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  lessons  which  we 

lay  learn  from  the  History  of  Exegesis  are  merely  negative. 
[t  has  positive  truths  to  teach  as  well  as  errors  to  dispel.  It 
may  show  us  the  stagnation  which  poisons  the  atmosphere 
of  Theology  when  Progress  is  violently  arrested,  and  Freedom 
authoritatively  suppressed.  It  may  show  lis  the  duty  and  the 
necessity  of  that  tolerance  against  which,  from  the  first 
century  down  to  the  present  day,  Churches  and  theologians 
have  so  deeply  and  so  continuously  sinned.     It  may  show  us 

ibove  all  that  the  strength  of  the  Church  is  not  to  be  iden- 

ified  with  the  continuance  of  methods  which  have  been  tried 
and  found  wanting,  or  with  the  preservation  of  systems  which 
have  been  condemned  by  the  long  results  of  time.  Truth 
rests  on  something  far  different.  It  depends  upon  faithful- 
ness to  the  immediate  teaching  of  Christ,  and  on  obedience 
to  the  continual  guidance  of  His  ever-present  Spirit.     The 

mtbority  of  the  Scripture  can  only  be  vindicated  by  tht- 
apprehension  of  its  divinest  elements.  We  cannot  imder- 
stand  its  final  teaching  except  by  recognising  the  co-ordinate 
authority  of  Faith,  and  by  believing  that  to  us,  as  to  the  holy 

1  Chillingworth,  Religion  of  ProtaUmit. 
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men  of  old,  the.  Spirit  still  utters  the  living  oracles  of  God. 
Many  lessons  have  been  derived  from  Scripture  which  are 
alien  from  the  fiual  teaching  of  the  New  Dispensation,  but 

"  One  accent  of  the  Holy  Ghott 
The  bndless  world  bos  never  lost." 

And  is  it  a  sin.'dl  lesson  if  we  thus  learn  that  we  are 
not  bound  passively  to  abandon  to  others  the  exercise  of  our 
noblest  facultieg,  nor  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  teachings  of  ex- 
perience ;  but  that  it  is  our  duty  with  fearless  fi^edom,  though 
in  deep  humility  and  the  sincerity  of  pure  hearts,  to  follow 
in  all  things  the  guidance  of  Reason  and  of  Conscience  ? 

"  A  man  may  be  an  heretic  in  the  truth,  and  if  he  believe 
things  only  because  his  pastor  says  so,  or  the  assembly  so 
determines,  without  knowing  other  reason,  though  his  belief 
be  true,  yet  the  veiy  truth  he  holds  becomes  his  heresy." 
So  spake  the  lofty  soul  of  Jolin  Milton. 

"  He  who  makes  use  of  the  light  and  faculties  which  God 
hath  given  him,  and  seeks  sincerely  to  discover  truth  by 
those  helps  and  abilities  ....  will  not  miss  the  reward  of 
truth.  He  that  doeth  otherwise  transgresses  against  his  own 
light."     So  spake  the  serene  wisdom  of  John  Locke. 

Could  we  listen  to  manlier  voices  ?  But  if  we  look  rather 
for  theological,  for  orthodox,  for  episcopal  authority  its  best 
teaching  will  be  of  the  same  tenor.  "For  men  to  be 
tied  and  led  by  authority,  as  it  were  with  a  kind  of 
captivity  of  judgment,  and  though  there  be  reason  to 
the  contrary  not  to  listen  to  it,  but  to  follow  like  beasts 
the  first  in  the  herd,  this  were  brutish."  So  spake  one 
whom  the  Church  of  England  onoo  revered — Eichard 
Hooker.^ 

"  Reason,"  says  Culverwell,  "  is  the  daiighter  of  Eternity, 
'  Eail.  iW.  ii.  7.  I  6. 
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and  Ijefore  Antiquity,  which  is  the  daughter  of  Time."* 
"  Reason  can,  and  it  ought  to  judge,  not  only  of  the  mean- 
ing, but  also  of  the  morality  and  evidence  of  revelation." 
So  spake  one  whom  we  still  profess  to  revere — Bishop 
Butler.* 

"  No  apology  can  be  re<juired  for  applying  to  the  Bible 
the  principles  of  reason  and  learning  ;  for  if  the  Bible  could 
not  stand  the  test  of  reason  and  learning  it  could  not  be 
what  it  is — a  work  of  divine  wisdom.     The  Bible  therefore 

I  must  be  examined  by  the  same  laws  of  criticism  which  arc 
applied  to  other  writings  of  antiquity."  So  wrote  Bishop 
Herbert  Marsh. 

I  Do  we  need  yet  higher  authority  to  show  us  that  we  are 
in  the  right  when  we  scorn  to  register  the  decrees  of  human 
fallibility,  or  to  float  down  the  smooth  current  of  religious 
opinions  ?  If  so  we  may  find  it  abundantly  in  Scripture. 
"  The  spirit  of  man,"  says  Solomon,  "  is  the  candle  of  the 

^Iiord."  '  "  Brethren,  believe  not  every  spirit,  but  try  the 
Bpirits  whether  they  are  of  God."  *  So  said  St.  John  the 
Divine.  "  Prove  all  things ;  hold  fast  that  which  is  good." 
So  wrote  St.  Paul." 

Do  we  seek  yet  higher  authority  for  this  indefeasible 
right  of  private  judgment?  We  have  the  authority  of 
Christ  Himself.  "Why  even  of  yoiu-selves,  judge  ye  not 
what  is  right  ?  "     So  spake  the  Lord  of  Glory.' 

But  further,  this  history  has  taught  us  that  with  Freedom, 
And  the  fearless  appeal  to  the  reason  and  the  conscience  in 
judging  the  separate  utterances  of  Scripture,  so  too  there 
must  be  Pboqress.     "  Truth,"  says  Milton,  "  is  compared  in 


'  DvLctor  DuhUantium,  I.  ii.  %  64. 
'  Pror.  XX.  27. 
•  1  Theas.  t.  21. 


'  Light  of  Nature,  p.  186. 

♦  1  John  ir.  1. 

•  Luke  xii.  67. 
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Scripture  to  a  streaming  fountain ;  if  her  waters  flow  not  ia 
a  perpetual  progression  they  sicken  into  a  muddy  pool  of  con- 
formity and  tradition."  A  timid  attitude,  a  passive  attitude, 
a  servile  attitude  belongs  to  the  spirit  of  fear,  not  to  that  of  a 
sound  mind.  It  is  nothing  short  of  a  sin  against  light  and 
knowledge — yes,  I  will  say  it  boldly,  it  is  nothing  short  of  a 
sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost — to  stereotype,  out  of  the  pretence 
of  reverence,  the  errors  of  men  who  were  not  more  illuminated 
by  God's  Spirit  than  we  may  be,  and  who  in  knowledge 
were  hundreds  of  years  behind  ourselves.  •  Lactantius,  on 
the  authority  of  Scripturej  denied  that  the  earth  was 
round ;  and  Augustine  that  there  could  be  men  at  the 
antipoiles ;  and  the  Spanish  theologians  that  there  could 
be  a  western  hemisphere.  "  Who,"  asks  Calvin, "  will  ven- 
ture to  place  the  authority  of  Copernicus  above  that  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  ? "  "  Newton's  discoveries,"  said  the  Puritan 
John  Owen,  "  are  against  evident  testimonies  of  Scripture." 
With  what  outbursts  of  denunciation  has  almost  every  new 
science  been  received  by  narrow  hteralists  !  Surely  such 
ignorant  condemnations  show  us  that  the  revision  of  the 
principles  and  methods  of  exegesis  is  rendered  absolutely 
necessary  by  the  ever-widening  knowledge  of  modem  days. 
Theology  must  reckon  with  this  infinite  desire  of  knowledge 
which  has  broken  out  all  over  the  world,  with  this  rapid  ajid 
ever-rising  tide  of  truth  which  she  is  impotent  to  stay.  We 
may  store  the  truth  in  o\a  earthen  vessels,  but,  aa  has  been 
truly  said,  they  must  lie  unstopped  in  the  ocean,  for  if  we 
take  them  out  of  it  we  shall  only  have  "  stagnant  doctrines 
rotting  in  a  dead  theology." 

I  have,  therefore,  endeavoured  as  regards  each  of  the  seven 
epochs  of  exegesis  to  point  out  the  causes  and  the  origin  of 
its  special  conceptions;   to  set  the  series  of  writers,  and 
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movements,  and  views  in  their  true  historic  horizon  ;  to  see 
the  manifold  influences  which  affected  the  schools  of  exe- 
getes  and  were  uiodified  by  tlicm  ;  and  to  show  how  many 
of  these  conceptions  have  been  proved  by  the  course  of  time 
to  he  more  or  leas  untenable.  We  shall  see  exegesis  fettered 
under  the  sway  of  legalism;  of  Greek  philosophy  ;  of  allegory ; 
of  tradition  ;  of  ecclesiastic  system  ;  of  Aristotelian  dialectics  ; 
of  elaborate  dogma.  We  shall  observe  the  revival  of  the 
methods  of  the  School  of  Antioch  in  the  emergence  of 
grammatical  and  literal  interpretations  at  the  Renaissance 
and  the  Reformation,  and  shall  see  reviving  energies  strangled 
for  a  time  by  the  theological  intolerance  of  a  Protestant 
scholasticism.  We  sliall  survey  the  influence  upon  exegesis 
of  a  philosophic  scepticism,  and  shall  note  the  lines  and 
methods  by  which  the  attacks  of  that  scepticism  have  been 
rendered  powerless.  But  in  judging  of  systems  there  is 
scarcely  an  instance  in  which  I  have  failed  to  do  justice  to 
the  greatness  and  sincerity  of  men.  Aqiba  and  Philo, 
Origcn  and  Augustine,  Aquinas  and  De  Lyra,  Spencr 
and  Calixt,  Schleierraacher  and  Baur  have  severally  received 
the  meed  of  acknowledgment  due  to  tlieir  genius  and  their 
integrity.  We  may  say  of  them  all,  "  Habeantur  ....  pro 
lurainibus,  sed  nobis  sit  unicum  nuraen."  *  The  rejection 
their  methods  no  more  involves  injustice  to  them  than 
lie  rejection  of  the  Ptolemaic  system  involves  any  contempt 
for  the  genius  of  Ptolemy. 

There  are  two  tasks  which  I  have  not  attempted  to 
perform : — 

i.  It  has  been  no  part  of  my  duty  to  lay  down  any  theory  of 
Inspiration.  It  has  indeed  been  impossible  to  avoid  frequent 
references  to  one  theory — that  of  verbal  dictation — because 
'  Rirctua,  I*agoge,  cap.   IS,  §  11. 
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from  it  fas  1  have  been  obliged  to  sbow)  every  mistaken 
metbod  of  inteqiretalion,  and  many  false  views  of  morals  and 
sociology,  have  derived  their  disastrous  origin.  That  theory 
has  never  offered  any  valid  proof  for  the  immense  demand 
which  it  makes  upon  our  credulity.^  It  confessedly  traverses 
all  the  prima  facie  phenomena  of  Scripture,  and  yet  it  finds 
no  support  in  the  claims  of  Scripture  for  itself.  It  sprang 
from  heathenism,  and  it  leads  to  infidelity.  It  baa  been 
decisively  rejected  by  many  of  the  gfi-eatest  Christian  theo- 
logians, and — as  I  have  bad  occasion  to  prove — is  inconsistent 
with  the  repeated  expressions  of  many  by  whom  it  was 
nominally  accepted.^     But  while  we  shun  the  falsehood  of 

^  Tholuck,  in  hig  admirable  paper  on  "The  Doctrina  of  liis]>iri.tion." 
troiialiitcd  in  tlie  JeurnnJ.  of  Sacred  Littratnre,  vi.  331-369,  thinks  that  tho 
rif.w  of  inspiration  which  rcgnrded  Holy  Scripture  na  the  infallililc  production 
of  the  Divine  Spirit,  not  merely  in  its  religious,  hut  in  its  cniire,  contents, 
imd  not  merely  in  its  amicntu,  but  in  its  very /orwi,  is  not  earlier,  strictly  speak- 
ing, thon  th«  seventfenth  century.  He  refers  to  Queiistedt,  Theol,  Didact. 
Polem.  i.  65  ;  Hfiideggcr,  Corjt.  Theol.  ii.  34  ;  CaloTius,  Syittma,  i,  484,  ke  , 
kc.,  and  guys  that  the  Lutheran  synihots  contnin  no  express  definition  of  tha 
inspiration  of  the  Scriptures.  He  wm  of  course  aware  of  the  loo«e, 
rhetorical,  popular  phraaoa  used  by  many  of  th«!  FathiMB  and  Schoolmen,  but 
he  point*  out  that  their  modes  of  dealing  ixith  Scripture  belie  their  rerbal 
theories,  na  in  Papias,  ap.  Enseb,  IT.  E.  iii.  39 ;  Orig.  in  Joann.  tome  i.  p.  4 
(ed.  1668)  ;  3.  p.  883  {id.) ;  Aug.  I)c  Cow.  Erang.  i.  35,  ii.  12,  28  ;  Jnniliua, 
De  partUma  Div.  Leg.  i.  8,  and  to  ninny  passages  of  Jerome.  He  also 
quotes  Agohard,  adv.  Fredegu,  o.  12,  and  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  Summa,  i. 
qu.  32,  art.  4  ;  Abelurd,  Sic  et  Non,  p.  11  (ed.  Cousin).  Many  Roman 
Catholic  theolofpsns  admit  minor  errors,  discrepancies,  &c.,  in  the  Bible,  e.g. 
Bcllarmino,  Bonfrere,  Cnmolius  b,  Lapide,  K.  Simon,  Autonius  de  DominLa, 
Erasmus,  Maldonstus.  So  also  did  Luther,  Zwingb',  Colet,  Rrenz,  Bullinger, 
Castellio,  Grotius,  Rivet,  Calixt,  Le  Qerc,  &c.  Such  views  arc  inconsistent 
with  the  Verbal  Dictation  Dogma  of  Calovius,  Voctius,  and  tbe  Formula 
Consensus  Helvetic!.     See  Tholuck,  I.e. 

*  Among  theologians  who  have  indirectly  or  explicitly  rejected  the  theory 
of  verbAl  dictation  and  infallibility  (though  some  of  th<-m  at  times  u^d  looao 
popular  and  general  language  entirely  inconsistent  with  their  own  admissions) 
may  be  mentioned  among  English  writers  Hooker,  Howe,  Chillingworth, 
Bishop  Williams,  Burnet,  Baxter,  Tillotson,  Uoraley,  Doddridge,  Warburton, 
Paley,  Lowth,  Hey,  Watson,  Law,  Tomline,  Dr.  J.  Barrow,  Dean  Conybeare, 
Bbho]i  }Iinds,  Bishop  Daniel  Wilsnn,  Bishops  Van  Uildert  and  BlomfSeld, 
Archbishop  VMiately,  Bishops  Hampden,  Thirlwall,  and  Heber,  Dean  Alfonl, 
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this  extreme  we  equally  shun  the  opposite  falsehood  of  treats 
ing  Scripture  as  though  it  did  not  contain  a  divine  revelation, 
If  we  accept  the  Inspiration  of  Scripture,  without  attempting 
to  define  it,  we  only  follow  the  example  of  the  Universal 
Church.  Neither  the  Catholic  creeds,  nor  the  Anglican 
articles,  nor  the  Lutheran  symbols,  nor  the  Tridentiae  decrees 
define  it.  In  modern  times  especially,  bishops  and  theo- 
logians of  every  school  have  been  singularly  unanimous  in 
repudiating  every  attenipt  to  determine  exactly  what  In- 
spiration means.*  "  It  seems  certain,"  said  Bishop  Thirlwall, 
"  that  there  is  no  visible  organ  of  our  Church  competent  to 
define  that  which  has  hitherto  been  left  undetermined  on 
this  point,"  namely,  what  is  the  line  to  "be  drawn  between 

Thomas  Scott,  Dr.  Pye  Smith,  and  very  many  liviug  or  recent  tlieoln(riaiia. 
See  for  referencea  Dr.  A.  S.  Farrar,  BampUm  Leeturit,  pp.  fl£8-671  ;  Puaey, 
Bulorieal  Enquiry,  ch.  v. 

'  "  I  yraa  ia  nowise  called  upon  to  attempt  any  dcfiuition  of  luspiration," 
■ays  Archbishop  Tatt  ia  his  Pastoral  Letter,  "seeing  that  the  Church  hu  not 
thought  St  to  prcscribu  one." 

"  The  ChuTuh  has  laid  down,"  saya  the  Archbishop  of  York  In  hia  Pastoral 
Letter,  "  no  theory  of  Inspiration  ;  she  haa  always  had  in  her  bosom  teachcni 
of  at  least  two  dilfcrent  theories." 

"We  heartily  concur  with  the  majority  of  our  opponents,"  says  the  Bishop 
of  Gloucester  and  Bristol  in  Aid*  to  Faith,  p.  401,  "  iu  rejecting  aU  theorie*  of 
Inspiration," 

*'  Let  us  beware,"  says  Dean  Bnrgon  {Pastoral  Office,  p.  68),  "  how  we 
commit  ourselves  to  any  tht:orics  of  Inspiration  whatever." 

"Our  Church,"  saya  Bishop  Thirlwall  [Charge  for  1863),  "las  never 
attempted  to  determine  tlic  nature  of  the  Inspiration  of  Holy  Scripture " 
(p.  107  ;  sec,  too.  Charges,  L  p.  296). 

"If  you  ask  me,"  says  Dr.  Cotton,  Bishop  of  Calcntta,  "for  a  precise 
theory  of  Inspimtion,  I  confess  that  I  can  only  urge  you  to  repudiate  all 
tlieorius,  to  apply  to  theology  the  ma.xin]  which  guided  Newton  in  philosophy, 
hypothfsea  lumfingo,  and  to  rest  your  teaching  upon  the  facts  which  God  has 
made  known  to  us"  {Charge  of  1863,  p.  80). 

"  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,"  says  the  Quarterly  review,  "that  the  Church 
Universal  has  never  given  any  defiuitiou  of  Inspiration"  (April,  1804, 
p.  660). 

"  It  acema  pretty  generally  agreed,"  says  the  Bishop  of  Winchestar,  "  that 
definite  theories  of  Inspiration  are  doubtful  and  AAngattma"  (Aids  U)  FaitK, 
p.  303). 


io    Juremiah    authorises  an   unlimited   application    of   the 
muthod  of  NoiarikoD.^ 

And  as  we  have  rejected  the  extravagances  of  the  allegoric 
method,  we  similarly  reject  the  exaggerated  claims  of  the 
traditional  and  dogmatic  Schools  of  Exegesis,     As  for  tradi- 
tion, we  trace  it  back  to  its  earliest  extant  sources,  and  find 
that    even    in    Fapias    and    Irenaeus,  in    Tertullian    and 
Cyprian,  it  has  been  unanimously  rejected  by  the  Christian 
world  both  as  to  many  matters  of  fact  and  many  matters  of 
opinion.     And  as  for  Church  doctrine,  we  absolutely  accept 
the  guidance  of  those  early  and  very  simple  ciX'eds  which 
are   unambiguously    deducible  from   the  Scriptures    them- 
selves, but  we  refuse  to  make  of  Scripture  the  leaden  rule  * 
wliich  must  always,  and  at  all   liazards,  be  bent  into   ac- 
cordance with  the  ecclesiastical  confessions  of  a  particular 
Church.      Astronomers    once    interpreted    the   facts  of  the 
sidereal    heavens     by    rules    founded    on    the    geocentric 
hjrpothesis.     Infinite  confusions  and  complications   resulted 
from  the  attempt  to  force  the  actual  stellar  phenomena  into 
agreement  with    that    theory  when    men   came    to   model 
heaven  and  calculate  how  they  might — 

"Build,  unbuild,  contrive. 
To  $ave  appearances,  bow  gird  the  ophera 
With  cantric  and  eccentric  gcribblrd  o'er, 
Cycle  and  epicycle,  orb  in  orb." 

Kepler  himself  lost  years  of  labour  by  the  a  priori  as- 
sumption  that   the  circle  was  a  perfect   figure,  and   that, 
therefore,  the  stars  could  only  revolve  in  circles.     The  mis 
take  of  the  Schoolmen  and  the  Post-Reformation  dogmatists 
was  analogous  to  this.    They  assumed  that  all  Scripture  must 

•  J«r.  XXT,  26  ;  U.  41.    See  infra,  Lect.  ii.,  where  these  alluaiona  are  fully 
explained. 

'^mp  «al  t4>  /UaBtat  otKoSufiJii  i  iio*.iBSn'»t  Koriv.     Iltfkt  yjt^  tit  ff^lt* 
W  JrmCKUXrTJt.— AatsT.  Etk.  N.  V.  10. 
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to  deny  the  moral  or  other  difficiilties  which  allegory  was 
invoked  to  explain  away.  Inspiration  can  only  be  confused 
with  verbal  infallibility  by  ignoring  the  most  obvious  facts 
of  language  and  history.  Christ  only  is  the  Truth.  He 
alone  is  free  from  all  error. 

ii.  Nor  have  I  been  called  upon  to  lay  down  any  formal 
system  of  Exegesis,  though  to  a  certain  extent  the  germ  of 
one  comprehensive  system  is  involved  in  the  rejei^tion  of 
niaoy  which  have  hitherto  been  dominant.  If,  as  the  ancient 
interpreters  constantly  asserted,  allegory  is  not  valid  fur 
pur]X)scs  of  demonstration,  and  if  nothing  is  revealed 
allegorically  which  is  not  elsewhere  revealed  unmistakably 
without  allegory,  it  is  clear  that  by  abandoning  the  allegoric 
method  we  cannot  lose  anything  essential.  Bishop  l\Iarsh 
and  Bishop  Van  Mildert  laid  down  the  rule  that  we  need 
only  accept  those  allegories  which  are  sanctioned  by  the  New 
Testament.  But  of  allegories  which  in  any  way  resemble 
those  of  Philo  or  of  the  Fathers  and  the  Schoolmen,  I  can 
find  in  the  New  Testament  but  one.^  It  may  be  merely 
intended  as  an  ar^KincjUujn.  ad  Iwmimvi ;  it  does  not  seem 
to  be  more  than  a  passing  illustration;  it  is  not  at  all 
[essential  to  the  general  argument;  it  has  not  a  particle 
lof  demcnstraiive  force ;  in  any  case  it  leaves  untouched 
[tlie  actual  history.  But  whatever  view  we  take  of  it, 
the  occurrence  of  one  such  allegory  in  the  Epistle  of  St, 
Paul  no  more  sanctions  the  universal  application  of  the 
roethul  than  a  few  New  Testament  allusions  to  the  Haggada 
compel  us  to  accept  the  accumulations  of  the  Midrashim  ;  or 
a  few  quotations  from  Greek  poets  prove  the  divine  authority 
of  uU  Pagan  literature  ;  or  a  single  specimen  of  the  Athbash 


^  Gal.  iv.  21  27. 
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setting  can  we  reach  the  eternal  verity.  And  if  it  be  objected 
that  this  is  to  interpret  the  Bible  as  we  interpret  any  other 
book,  we  will  not  merely  answer  that  the  necessity  for  such 
a  rule  has  been  admitted  by  some  of  tlie  wisest  alike  of  the 
Rabbis,  the  Fathers,  and  the  Reformers,  but  will  say  that 
from  such  a  formula  fairly  apprehended  there  is  no  need  to 
siiriuk.  The  Bible  indeed  is  uot  a  common  book.  It  is 
a  book  supreme  and  unique,  which  will  ever  be  reckoned 
among  the  divinest  gifts  of  God  to  man.  But  yet,  being  a 
book,  or  rather  a  collection  of  books,  it  can  only  be  inter- 
preted as  what  it  is.  The  ordinary  methods  of  modern 
criticism,  ratified  aa  they  are  by  the  teaching  of  history, 
afford  to  us  the  best  means  of  discovering,  across  the  chasm 
of  the  Ages,  both  the  original  meaning  of  the  sacred  writers 
and  whatever  admissible  indications  of  other  and  tarsrer 
meanings  may  be  involved  in  what  they  taught. 

My  main  wish  and  object  lias  been  to  show  the  true  basis 
whereon  rests  the  sacredness  of  Holy  Scripture.  So  far  from 
detracting  from  the  infinite  preciousness  of  the  truths  which 
we  can  learn  from  Scripture  best — and  often  from  Scripture 
only — I  earnestly  desire  to  rescue  those  truths  from  the 
confusions  and  perversions  to  which  they  are  still  subjected. 
It  is  because  there  is  no  Book  and  no  Literature  which  can 
for  a  moment  supply  the  place  of  the  Bible  in  the  moral 
and  spiritual  education  of  mankind  that  I  would  do  my 
utmost  to  save  it  from  the  injury  of  false  theories  and  im- 
possible interpretations.  But  it  is  impo.ssible  not  to  see  that 
they  who  have  approached  it  in  the  spirit  of  freedom  have 
served  it  best.  How  rich  and  varied  arc  the  testimonies 
which  might  be  collected  from  every  quarter  to  its  potency 
of  influence  I  When  Dean  Stanley  was  visiting  the  foremost 
of  modern  exegetes.  a  New  Testament  which  was  lying  on  \ 
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10  table  accidentiiHy  fell  to  the  gronnd.  "  Id  tliia  Book,"  said 
Heinricl)  von  Ewald,  as  he  stooped  to  pick  it  up,  "in  this 
Book  is  coutaiaed  all  the  wisdom  of  the  world."  "  That  Book, 
sir,"  sai«l  the  American  President,  Andrew  Jackson,  pointing 
to  the  family  Bible  during  hia  last  illness.  "  is  the  rock  on 
which  our  Republic  rests."  "  I  fear  yrni  are  ill,"  gaid 
Dr.  Latham  to  Faraday  wliom  he  found  in  tears  with  his 
Jiand  resting  on  an  open  book.  "It  is  not  that,"  said 
Faraday  with  a  sob,  "  but  uhy  will  people  go  astray  when 
they  have  this  blessed  Book  to  guide  them?"^  "This 
collection  of  books,"  said  Theodore  Parker,  "  has  taken  such 
a  hold  on  the  world  as  no  other.  Tlie  literature  of  Greece, 
wliich  goes  up  like  incense  from  that  laud  of  temples  and 
heroic  deeds,  has  not  half  the  influence  of  this  book.  It  goes 
equally  to  the  cottage  of  the  plain  man  and  the  palace  of  the 
king.  It  is  woven  into  the  literature  of  the  scholar  and 
colours  the  talk  of  the  streets."  "  How,"  asks  Professor 
Huxley,  "  is  the  religious  feeling,  which  is  the  essential  basis 
of  conduct,  to  be  kept  up  in  the  present  utterly  chaotic  state 
of  opinion  .  .  .  without  the  use  of  the  Bible  ?  The  pagan 
moralists  lack  life  and  colour,  and  even  the  noble  Stoic, 
Marcus  Antoninus,  is  too  high  and  refined  for  an  ordinary 
child.  By  the  study  of  what  other  book  could  children 
be  so  much  humanised  and  made  to  feel  that  each  ligure  in 
the  vast  historical  procession  fills,  liko  themselves,  but  a 
momentary  space  in  the  interval  between  two  eternities,  and 
earns  the  blessings  or  the  curses  of  all  time  according  to  its 
efforts  to  do  good  and  hate  evil  ?  "  *  These  various  voices  do 
but  repeat  the  calm  judgment  of  Hooker,  "  There  is  scarcely 
any  noble  part  of  knowledge  worthy  the  mind  of  man  but 


'  The  Rnecdote   was  told  me  by   Profeswr  AclnnJ,  who  beard  it  from 
Dr.  Latham.  *  Tha  CimUimp.  Jtet.  Dec.  1670. 
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from  Scripture  it  may  have  sonic  direction  and  light."  '  No 
luaa  would  eutlorse  more  heartily  than  I  the  words  of  our 
ti-anslabors  of  1611,  "If  we  be  ignoi-ant,  the  Scriptures  will 
instruct  us  ;  if  out  of  the  way,  they  ivill  bring  us  home ;  if  out 
of  order,  they  will  reform  us  ;  if  in  heaviness,  comfort  us  ;  if 
dull,  quicken  us;  if  cold,  inflame  us,  Tolk^  lege,  Talk, lege." 
Yet,  while  wc  echo  all  these  glowing  eulogies  and  mauymore, 
we  do  not  forget  the  warning  of  the  great  and  pre-eminently 
"judicious"  theologian  whom  I  have  just  quoted,  "Whatsoever 
is  spoken  cf  God,  or  things  pertaining  to  God,  otherwise  than 
as  the  truth  is,  though  it  seem  an  honour,  it  is  an  injury."* 

Many  readers,  discouraged  by  the  apparently  negative 
character  of  iiuicli  that  is  here  dwelt  upon,  may  perhaps 
desire  a  fuller  development  of  the  positive  side  of  the  truth 
respecting  the  Scriptures.  In  proof  that  I  deeply  sympathise 
with  that  desire,  I  may  be  surely  allowed  to  appeal  to  a 
series  of  works,  spread  over  a  space  of  twenty  years,  in  which 
I  have  devoted  my  best  thoughts  and  most  earnest  labour  to 
develop  and  elucidate  the  truths  taught  in  t!ie  Book  of  Books. 
No  generous  mind  will  condemn  me,  if,  in  proof  that  no 
purely  negative  or  destructive  criticism  would  have  my 
sympathy  or  express  ray  feelings,  I  humbly  venture  to 
refer  to  my  commentaries  on  St.  Luke  and  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  to  tbe  Life  of  Christ,  the  Life  of  St.  Paul,  the 
Early  Days  of  Christianity y  and  the  Messages  of  the  Books. 

There  only  remains  the  pleasant  duty  of  offering  my  best 
tbanks  to  those  who  have  so  kindly  helped  me  by  their 
suggestions  or  in  other  ways  during  the  preparation  of  these 
Lectures.  To  my  kind  and  learned  friend  Prof.  A.  S.  Farrar, 
D.D.,  Canon  of  Durham,  I  ain  peculiarly  indebted  for  valu- 
able advice  and  assistance,  of  which  I  shall  always  retain  a 
»  Eed.  Pd.  III.  IT.  L  »  Ecel.  Fal.  U.  viiL  7. 
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very  grateful  remembraace.  I  have  also  to  tender  my  sincere 
acknowledgments — of  which  they  will  forgive  the  very  in- 
adequate expression — to  the  Dean  of  Wells,  the  Dean  of 
Westminster,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wace,  Mr.  W.  Aldis  Wright,  the 
Rev.  J.  Lupton,  the  Rev.  Dr,  Stanley  Leathes,  the  Rev.  J.  LI. 
Davies,  tlie  Ven.  Archdeacon  Norris,  Mr,  P.  J.  Hershon,  and 
other  friends  who  have  given  me  the  advantage  of  their  criti- 
cisms or  suggestions.  No  part  of  my  labour  has  caused  me 
more  pleasure  than  the  fact  that  it  should  call  forth  the  kind 
interest  of  those  whom  I  have  long  honoured  and  esteemed. 

In  a  work  which  covers  such  vast  periods  of  time  and 
which  involves  so  many  hundreds  of  references  it  would  be 
absurd  to  supp)ose  that  I  have  escaped  from  errors.  All  that 
J  can  say  is  that  in  this,  as  in  my  other  works,  I  have 
done — not  perhaps  the  best  that  I  might  have  done  under 
more  favourable  conditions  of  leisure  and  opportunity — but 
the  best  that  was  possible  to  me  under  such  circumstances  as 
I  could  command.  If  in  the  following  pages  I  shall  have 
offended  any,  I  am  heartily  sorry  for  every  ground  of  offence 
wjiich  may  have  been  caused  by  my  own  defective  modes  of 
statement  or  expression,  and  I  beg  the  indulgent  con- 
sideration of  all  who  believe  that  I  am  actuated  solely  by 
the  desire  to  do  nothing  against  the  truth,  but  for  the  truth. 
I  cannot,  indeed,  regret  a  single  word  which  baa  been  spoken 
under  the  strong  conviction  that  it  (ru[iht  to  be  spoken.  I 
have  never  sought  to  please  men  :  but  to  the  Lord  of  the 
Church,  to  Him  who  standeth  in  the  midst  of  the  seven 
golden  candlesticks,  I  cry  in  deep  humility :  "  Coram  te 
est  Bcientia  et  ignorantia  mea ;  ubi  mihi  aperuisti  suscipe 
intrantem  ;  ubi  clausisti  apori  pulsanti." 

Fredeeic  W.  Farrar. 
St.  Masgabrt'b  Rectoxt, 
tt'ctlmiwter,  July  1886. 
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1  Extract  from  Canon  Bampfons  Will. 

"of  Colleges  ottly,  and  by  no  others,  in  the  room  ad- 
"  joining  to  the  Priiiting-House,  between  the  hours  of  ten 
"  in  the  morning  and  two  m  the  afternoon,  to  preach  eight 
"  Divinity  Lecture  Sermons,  the  year  foUomng,  at  St. 
"  Marj''s  in  Oxford,  between  the  commencement  of  the  last 
"month  in  Lent  Term,  and  the  end  of  the  third  week 
"in  Act  Term. 

"  Also  I  direct  and  appoint,  that  the  eight  Divinity 
"  Lecture  Sermons  shall  be  preached  upon  either  of  the  - 
"  following  Subjects — to  confirm  and  establish  the  Christian 
"Faith,  and  to  confute  all  heretics  aiul  schismatics — upon 
"the  divine  authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures — upon  the 
"authority  of  the  writings  of  the  primitive  Fathers,  as 
"to  the  faith  and  practice  of  the  primitive  Church — upon 
"  the  Divinity  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ — upon 
"the  Divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost — upon  the  Articles  of 
"the  Christian  Faith,  as  comprehended  in  the  Apostles' 
"and  Nicene  Creeds. 

"j\Jso  I  direct,  that  thirty  copies  of  the  eight  Divinity 
"Lecture  Sermons  shall  be  always  printed  within  two 
"  months  after  they  are  preached ;  and  one  copy  shall 
"be  given  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Uuiversity,  and  one 
"copy  to  the  Head  of  every  College,  and  one  copy  to 
"  the  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Oxford,  and  one  copy  to  be 
"  put  into  the  Bodleian  Library ;  and  the  expense  of  print- 
"  ing  them  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  revenue  of  the  Land 
"or  Estates  given   for    establishing    the   Divinity    Lecture 


EXTKACT 

FROM    THE    LAST   WILL   AND    TESTAMENT 


OF  THE  LATB 


REV.   JOHN   BAMPTON, 

CANON   OF  SALISBURY. 


"  I  give  and  bequeath  my  Lands  and  Estates  to  the 

"Chancellor,  Masters,  and  Scholars  of  the  University  of 
"Oxford  for  ever,  to  have  and  to  hold  all  and  singular 
"  the  said  Lands  or  Estates  upon  trust,  and  to  the  intents 
"  and  purposes  hereinafter  mentioned ;  that  is  to  say,  I 
"will  and  appoint  that  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
"versity  of  Oxford  for  the  time  being  shall  take  and 
"  receive  all  the  rents,  issues,  and  profits  thereof,  and  (after 
"all  taxes,  reparations,  and  necessary  deductions  made) 
"  that  he  pay  all  the  remainder  to  the  endowment  of  eight 
"Divinity  Lecture  Sermons,  to  be  established  for  ever  in 
"the  said  University,  and  to  be  performed  in  the  manner 
"  following : 

"I  direct  and  appoint,  that,  upon  the  first   Tuesday  in 
*•  Eadtcr  Term,  a  Lecturer  be  yearly  chosen  by  the  Heads 

d 


"  Tractatio  Scripturae  apriiuia  saeculis  Novi  Testamenti  ad  hodiemum 
usque  diem  divenias  liabuit  aetates.  Prima  possit  dici  nativa  ;  secunda 
moralie ;  tertia,  arida;  quarta,  rediviva;  quinta,  polemica,  dogmatiea, 
topica;  eexta,  critica,  polyglotta,  antiquaria,  homiletica.  Adhuc  igitur 
non  ea  Scripturae  viguit  experientia  et  intelligentia  in  Ecclesia,  quae  in 
ipsa  Scriptura  offertur.  Evincunt  hoc  opinionum  luxuriantes  dis- 
crcpantiae  et  caligantes  in  prophetis  oculi  nostri.  Plus  ultra  vocamur 
ud  eam  in  Scripturis  facultatem  quae  est  viriliB  et  regalis,  perfectionique 
Scripturae  satis  prope  respondeat  Sed  per  adversa  excoquendi  erunt 
homines  prius.  Earum  aetatum  Iiistoria  et  descriptio  justum  atque 
utilem  troctatum  daret" — Benqel,  Praefatio  Gnomotiis,  S  v. 


"  Ye  search  the  Scriptures,  because  ye  think  that  in  Ihem  ye  have 
eternal  life ;  and  these  are  they  which  bear  witness  of  Me  ;  and  ye  will 
not  come  to  Mb  that  ye  may  have  life." — John  v.  39,  40. 
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HISTOKY  OF  INTEEPEETA^i<M. 


LECTURE  I. 


SUCCESS  AND    FAILUKE   OF   EXEGESIS. 


"  Break  np  your  fallow  gronnd,  and  sow  not  among  thorns."  ' — ,Ieb.  iv.  3. 

There  is  not  one  of  the  sacred  books  which  have  been  called 
"the  Bibles  of  Humanity"  which  has  not  in  the  lapse  of 
years  become  the  subject  of  t-ndlcsa  cominont  and  explana- 
tion. As  centuries  advance,  there  is  an  inevitable  change  in 
modes  of  thouglit  and  forms  of  expression.  Words  and 
phrases  become  obsolete  or  acquire  a  wholly  new  connotation. 
The  writings  which  nations  accept  as  their  chief  guide  in 
matters  of  religion  derive  their  authority  partly  from  the 
ascendency  of  ina.ster  minds,  partly  from  their  own  intrinsic 
depth,  force,  or  beauty.  Books  which  have  once  been  ac- 
knowledged as  sacred,  become  the  centres  of  thousands  of 
hallowed  associations,  and  the  reverence  in  which  they  are 
held  grows  deeper  as  age  after  age  passes  by.  But  the  words 
of  one  age  and  nation  can  never  be  the  e.xact  and  complete 
expression  of  the  thoughts  of  another,  and  for  books  immor- 
talised by  the  accumulated  reverence  of  generations,  Exegesis 
becomes  a  matter  of  necessity.  It  is  reqtiired  for  the  ex- 
planation of  a  significance  wliich  time  has  obscured,  and  for 
the  co-ordination  of  ancient  thoughts  with  the  di-scoveries, 
the  experiences,  the  philosophical  inquiries  of  later  periods. 

^  Lit  "  Fallow  for  you  a  fnllow  grouud."     LXX.  vtiiaart  iavrait  niifiara. 
Cump.  Uos.  X.  12  ■  Matt,  xiiL  7. 
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4  Qital'tjiedtion  of  the  Evc^eU. 

The  Bible  furuishes  no  excepliioli  vto  this  universal  law; 
but  it  stands  alone  among,  'saored  books  in  tliat  it  ia 
avowedly  the  record  of  a.^lrojiycsAnrc  revelation,  of  a  revela- 
tion not  horaogeneoiw"..  tliwughont  in  value  and  import- 
once,  but  given  "ffagmentarily  and  multifariously  in  many 
poilions  and  ji^fipy  ,'ways.^  Holy  men  of  old  spake  as  they 
were  uiovpA/ljy  the  Holy  Ghost,  but  tlieir  language  was 
subject  Co.all  fhe  ordinary  conditions  and  limitations  of  human 
spee^'^  ".^0  quote  the  profound  maxim  of  Habbi  Ishmael, 
wli1e)i  "was  so  often  on  the  lips  of  Maimonides,  the  Law  sparks 
in  the  tontpu:  of  the  sons  of  men*  Hence  the  one  aim  of  the 
interpreter  should  be  to  ascertain  the  specific  meaning  of  the 
inspired  tioacher,  and  to  clothe  it  in  the  forms  which  will  best 
convey  that  meaning  to  the  minds  of  his  contemporaries.' 
The  task  is  far  from  easy.  It  may  try  the  strength  of  hosts  of 
iabourers,  and  it  requires  a  lifelong  devotion  to  many  branches 
uf  criticism,  literature,  archaeology,  languoge,  and  history. 
But  more  ia  required  than  even  this  inexhaustible  capacity 
for  labour.  The  perfect  Exjjositor  needs  further  to  be  en- 
dowed with  a  genius  cognate  with  that  of  the  sficreJ  writer.* 
He  must  above  all  be  a  man  of  dauntless  independence  and 
perfect  candour.  In  the  course  of  our  inquiry  we  shall  see 
again  and  again  that  even  a  tmnslator  ha.s  need  of  invincible 
honesty  if  he  would  avoid  the  misleading  influences  of  his  own 

'  ToKvfUpiit  Kal  TroXvTpiwai.      Hl'b.  1.  1. 

'  niK  »33  rishj  min  man.  Seo  HirschfeW,  ITahchuche  Exegese, 
1).   142  ;  Derenbonrg,  PaUjitiru,  p.  302. 

"The  myths  and  paralilrs  of  the  ]>rilnal  yonl-s. 
Whose  letter  kills,  by  Theo  iutcquvttJ, 
Take  healthful  meanings  fitted  to  our  nc«rU  ; 
And  in  tht  touFi  verttaeulnr  ex\JTvss 
The  common  Iaw  of  aimplo  rightwousucss." — WiiiTTiEfi. 

•  Aug.  De  DoUr.  Christ.  L  1.  "Dune  res  tfuibu*  nidtur  omnia  tra^tio 
S'eripturae,  modita  iuttHiendi  quae  inlelligenda  titiU,  et  modm  pro/emmli  fu/u 
inuiltetti  suiU."  Enii'sti, /lirf.  Intcrpr.  "  Ent  inCcrfrretdtio  J'acultiu  doecmii 
quae  citjtuque  omliuni  mbjecta  nit,  acu  elKcicQdi  nt  alter  cojjitet  codem  euiu 
acriptore  qnoque." 

*  "  WilLst  den  Dichter  Du  verateheii  ? 

Mosst  in  Dlchter's  Laade  gchoD." — Goethe. 

"lutelligere  scrii>t<>r<.'m  is  dicciidus  est  qui  idem  qaod  ille  dam  scril>clHtl 
cogitavit,  Icgviis  cogitat." — Kitrnek,  Critica  Lineamcnbu 


The  Authority  of  Scripture. 

a  priori  convictions.  The  legend  which  tells  us  how  Luther 
hurled  his  inkstand  at  the  Spirit  of  Evil  in  his  Patmos 
at  the  Wartburg  indicates  the  fierce  temptations  which  the 
faith  of  the  luteipreter  must  be  strong  enough  to  resist. 
But  it  would  seem  to  require  a  greatness  more  than 
human  to  attain  to  the  full  measui'e  of  this  absolute 
honesty.  Not  only  in  the  Septuagint  and  in  the  Vulgate,  but 
even  in  Lutlier's  version,  and  in  the  English  Bible,  there  are 
admitted  errors  which  indicate  the  theologicjd  bias  of  the 
translators  and  not  the  unmodified  thoughts  of  the  sacred 
text.^  Few  are  the  translators,  fewer  still  the  Esegetes,  who 
have  been  so  free  from  various  idols  of  the  cave,  the  forum,  and 
the  theatre  as  to  abstsiin  from  finding  in  the  Bible  thoughts 
which  it  does  nut  contain,  and  rejecting  or  unjustly  modifying 
the  thoughts  which  indeed  are  there. 

The  founder  of  the  Bampton  Lectures  placed  "the  divine 
authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures "  in  the  forefront  of  the 
truths  on  which  he  wished  these  isernions  to  be  preached. 
To  maintain  that  authority  will  be  my  one  object  in  the 
large  and  difficult  task  which  I  have  undertaken.  Of  late 
years  the  Bible  has  been  assailed  by  many  critics,  and 
we  may  fear  that  the  iniuds  of  thousands  have  been  dis- 
quieted. It  is  but  too  probable  that  such  assaults  will  in- 
crease in  number  and  in  violence.  The  Voice  that  once 
shook  the  earth  "  hath  promised,  saying.  Yet  once  more  will  1 
make  to  tremble  not  the  earth  only,  but  also  the  heaven. 
And  this  word,  '  Yet  once  more,'  signifieth  the  removing  of 
those  things  that  are  shaken,  as  of  things  that  have 
been  made,  that  those  things  wliicli  arc  not  shaken  may 
remain."*  Many  beliefs  have  been  shaken  to  the  very 
dust  which  were  once  erroneously  deemed  essential  to  the 


'  Of  the  LXX.  1  shall  gpuk  in/m.  The  most  striking  iliBtiUlce  of  »iip- 
nosrd  bias  in  Luther's  versiou  is  in  Rom.  tii.  28  ("vox  *bola'  tot  rlomnribu.s 
Upidat*"),  liut  "a/oji/t"  hail  apwar<'<i  in  tlie  Genoese  Bible  (147fl),  anil  the 
.  NunstiibtTg  Bil.k  {1)83).  For  tlif  F.iiKlish  version,  itoti  umon^  other  jtAssages, 
/  Ij^iim.  iii^  15  ;  2  Sai!i._viii^ 8  ;  Acts  ii.  47  ;  1  Cor.  xi.  27  ;  Gal.  L  18  ;  lleb. 
virt) ;  TTSS,  althouguTTiere  ia  not  in  any  single  passage  any  intentional 
main,  fides.  ^ 

«  Hcb.  xii.  25,  26. 
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Sincerity  Essential. 


maintenance  of  our  belief  in  Scripture.  With  the  defence  of 
these  dSbris,  with  the  reconetruction  of  tliese  ruins,  we  are 
not  concerued.  They  were  but  untenable  additions,  fantastic 
liuman  superstructures,  weak  outworks,  unauthorised  priestly 
chambers,  the  clustering  cells  of  idols  innumerable,  which  had 
been  built  round  the  inviolable  shrine.  They  were  the  ad- 
ditions made  thereto,  sometimes  by  usurping  self-interest, 
sometimes  by  ignorant  superstition.  They  did  but  weaken 
the  building,  and  deform  the  original  design.  They  have 
crumbled  under  the  hands  of  time,  or  have  been  demolished 
by  hostile  forceSj  often  amid  the  anathemas  of  those  who 
erected  them.  But  as  they  have  been  swept  away  we  have 
seen  more  clearly  the  beauty  of  i\\c  Temple,  bright  with 
the  GJory  of  the  Presence,  built  after  the  pattern  given  in 
the  Moimt. 

If  the  Scriptures  be  holy  and  of  divine  authority,  no 
deadlier  disservice  can  be  inflicted  on  them  than  the  casuistical 
defence  of  conventional  apology.  On  the  altar  of  Truth  I 
will  offer  no  such  strange  fire,  I  will  bum  no  such  unhallowed 
incense.  The  Bible  would  have  no  claim  to  sacredness 
if  it  needed  any  apology  beyond  the  simplest  statement 
of  plain  facts.  Even  when  the  Ark  seems  to  trotter  it  is 
more  really  profaned  by  the  Uzzah- hands  of  officious  reve- 
rence than  by  the  rudeness  of  the  Philistines  theraselve.s.  The 
divine  authority  which  I  would  maintain  is  that  of  Scripture 
in  its  simple  meaning,  in  its  native  majesty;  of  Scripture 
as  the  manifold  record  of  a  progressive  revelation.  The 
Bible  forms  an  organic  whole,  but  it  is  composed  of  many 
parts  of  unequal  value.  It  consists  of  no  less  than  sixty- 
six  books  in  different  languages,  in  different  styles,  of 
different  ages.*  It  is  not  a  book  but  a  libraiy.  It  contains 
the  fragments  of  a  national  literature,  and  the  fragments  only. 
Many  books  which  have  now  perished  are  quoted  in  its  piges. 
No  less  than  ten  such  works — by  Nathan,  Shemaiah,  Gad, 


'  Thfl  wonl  Bible  represents  not  ri  &iP\loy  bat  t4  BiBKla,  n  tpnn  wbicli 
brj^n  to  be  nwd  in  the  fifth  century.  The  Scriptorea  wpre  also  CAlleJ  BiUUt- 
theia.     Jcr.  i/>.  6  ;  Diimndus,  HationaJ.  i,  27  ;  Dn  Cnnge,  «.r. 


Mani/ohhtfss  of  Scripture. 

Iililo,  Aliijah,  Hosai,  Jehu  son  of  Hanani,  Isaiah,  and  others 
wlio  aiv  uimamed — are  referred  to  iii  the  Books  of  Chronicles 
alone.  It  was  written  by  kings  and  peasants^  by  priests  aad 
prophets,  by  warriors  and  husbandmen,  by  Jews,  by  Christiana, 
and  in  puts  even  by  Gentiles  ;  by  poets  and  chroniclers  ;  by 
passionate  enthusiasts  and  calm  reasoners ;  by  unlearned 
fishermen  and  Alexandrian  students  ;  by  exclusive  patriots 
and  liberal  humauitariaus ;  by  philosophers  who  knew  from 
reasoning,  and  mystics  who  saw  by  intuition,  and  practical 
men  who  had  learnt  by  experience  the  lessons  which  they 
recognised  to  be  eternal  and  divine.  He  who  would  tndy 
reverence  Scripture  must  reverence  it  as  it  ia.  He  must 
iudge  of  it  in  its  totality,  and  by  its  actual  phenomena.  Its 
authority  is  derived  from  its  final  and  genuine  teaching. 
If  our  faith  in  it  be  strong  and  living  we  must  estimate 
it.  book  by  book,  and  utterance  after  utterance,  by  its 
own  claims,  and  by  the  manner  in  which  it  justifies  them, 
witliout  the  invention  of  mechanical  tlieories,  or  the  adop- 
tion of  arbitrary  interpretations.  We  shall  not,  indeed,  for 
one  moment,  deny  to  Scripture  that  prerogative  of  all  inspired 
language  by  which  its  meaning  is  not  always  exhausted  by 
a  single  aspect  of  truth.  Where  it  is  dealing  with  spiritual 
fiicta  or  expressing  unfathomable  mysteries,  the  letter  of  it 
should  be  to  us  as  the  Urim  of  Aaron,  while  the  revealing 
light  of  the  Spirit  within  us  steals  over  the  oracular  gems. 
Simplicity  of  intc-rpretatiou  does  not  exclude  the  many-sided- 
ness of  truth  which  suggested  U>  St.  Paul  the  epithet  "richly 
variegated,"  ^  and  which  made  Erigena  compare  the  meanings 
of  Scripture  to  the  glancing  hues  on  a  peacock's  feather.* 
But  "the  revelation  of  God's  words  giveth  imderstanding 
to  the  simple."'  The  humblest  Christian  may  claim  his 
share  in  the  illumination  promised  to  all  God's  children,  and 


'  Eph.  iii.  10.  -q  TaXvvoUiAor  aafta  tov  e«oc!.  Vulg.  AfuUiformis,  coiup. 
Enr.  Iph.  T.  11.10. 

'  De  Div.  Nat.  iv.  6.  "  Est  onim  multiiilei  ft  iiiruiitus  divinorum  cloqui- 
nram  IntellL'ctus.  Siquiilcni  in  jieimA  jMVonui  una  liudcmque  uiitabilin  ac 
|iQlctm  innumorabiliuiu  culoniin  rorietas  coiiipicitur  in  iiiio  eodpnique  loco 
cjusdem  peniiKC  purtiuitcuLai.-."  '  Pa.  cxix.  13U. 
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may  tlierefore  refuse  to  losign  into  the  hands  of  usurpers, 
however  venerable,  tlie  indefeasible  rights  of  the  human 
Reason  and  the  indefeasible  duty  of  the  human  Conscience. 
He  must  not  confuse  revealed  facts  with  theological  notions.' 
He  must  not  pennit  long-tolerated  errors  to  put  on  the  air  of 
ubstract  truths.  He  will  iuteqiret  language  by  the  only  laws 
whereby  it  can  be  judged.  He  will  sweep  aside  nil  arbitrary 
glosses  of  which  he  can  trace  the  genesis  and  divine  the  object 
He  will  do  this  aU  the  more  in  proportion  to  his  convic- 
tion that  the  Holy  Scriptures  contain  the  Word  of  God, 
which  it  is  of  infinite  importance  that  he  should  not  confuse 
with  the  teaching  of  ignorant  and  imperfect  men,  When 
Alexander  was  besieging  Tyre,  the  worshippere  of  Apollo 
chained  their  idol-palladium  with  golden  fetters  to  the  altar 
of  Melkarth,  because  t!iey  feared  that  he  was  about  to  abandon 
tljeir  city.*  If  they  hatl  been  capable  of  truly  honouring  him 
they  would  have  known  that  the  Divine  is  of  its  very  nature 
free.  Scripture  must  neither  he  made  into  such  an  idol, 
nor  treated  with  stich  misgiving.  It  will  need  no  defence  if 
it  be  left  to  the  power  of  its  inherent  greatness ;  it  will  be 
overthrown  or  taken  captive  if  it  be  trammelled  by  the 
vain  theories  of  idolatrous  worshippers. 

I.  Tlie  task  before  us  is  in  some  respects  a  melancholy 
one.  We  shall  paas  in  swift  review  many  centuries  of 
exegesis,  and  shall  be  compelled  to  see  that  they  were, 
in  the  main,  centuries  during  which  the  interpretation  of 
Scripture  has  been  dominated  by  unprov(.'n  theories,  and 
overladea  by  untenable  results.  We  shall  see  that  these 
theories  have  often  been  affiliated  to  each  other,  and  aug- 

'  "This  prpsumpluous  imposing  of  tin'  senses  t,f  men  iifinn  llip  wordu  of 
God,  tbn  special  senses  of  men  upon  the  generul  worrls  of  (jod  ;  this  ileifving 
onr  own  opinioas  nnd  tyrannous  enfonnTig  them  upon  othera  ;  tliii  rastniin- 
in;»  of  tlifl  Word  of  God  from  that  Utituiie  and  peneralUy,  mid  the  UDilbr- 
■tnndinga  of  men  from  that  lilwrty  in  which  Christ  and  the  Apostles  left 
them,  i.s,  and  hnth  been,  the  only  fountain  of  all  the  fichisms  nnd  tljnt  which 

makcth  Xhma  immortiil I^t   tlinse   lenve   claiming    Infalliliility  thai 

\\A\c  no  title  to  it,  and  let  them  that  in  their  worils  <li8clnim  it,  dLsclaim  it 
nlsn  in  their  actions." — Chillingwortb,  liel.  of  ProtcnUinti,  \y.  16. 

'  Se«>  Q.  Cnrtins,  iv.  14  ;  Diod.  Sic.  ivii.  41.  "  Hinc  Tyrii,  superstitionc 
indnrfi,  cnteni.-<  nnrcia  simnlncmm  Apollini.i  in  hasi  devinxere,  itn{i«Jitarii 
at  i>er3Uasum  liabeliniit,  Dii  ex  urlic  niignitiuncm." 


Tests  of  Exegesis. 

mented  at  each  stage  by  the  superaddition  of  fresli  theories 
uo  less  niistiiken.  Exegesis  has  often  darkened  the  tnie 
incaDJag  of  Scripture,  not  evolved  or  elucidated  it.  Tliis  ia 
no  mere  assertion.  If  we  test  its  truth  by  the  Darwiuiau 
principle  of  "  the  survival  of  the  fittest,"  we  shall  see  that,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  vast  mass  of  what  has  passed  for  Scrip- 
tural iaterpretatiou  is  no  longer  deemed  tenable,  and  has  now 
been  condemned  and  rejected  by  the  wider  knowledge  and 
deeper  insight  of  mankind.  If  we  judge  of  it  by  tlie  Hegelian 
principle  that  History  is  the  objective  development  of  the  Idea,' 
!ind  that  mankind  is  perfectible  by  passing  throngh  certain 
phases  of  thought,  which  are  in  themselves  only  moments  of 
transition,  then  we  shall  see  that  past  methods  of  interpreta- 
tion were  erroneous,  and  how  they  originated,  and  why  tliey 
were  erroneous,  because  the  course  of  History  has  stripped 
off  the  accidents  which  pertained  to  the  enunciation  of  trutli, 
and  given  us  a  nearer  insight  into  the  truth  itself,  And  to 
the  limited  application  of  such  a  method  to  the  phenomena 
of  exegesis  we  are  in\ated  by  the  phenomena  of  Scripture 
itself.  It  wag  an  ever-advancing  revelation.  The  ffmdual 
development  of  the  cation  of  interpretation  is  just  what  we 
should  have  expected  from  the  gradually  developed  conditions 
under  which  the  revelation  is  picscnted  to  us.  We  make 
use  of  relative  truth  as  a  means  of  getting  ever  nearer  to 
the  absolute.  But,  without  any  appeal  either  to  Science 
or  Philasopliy,  we  may  siurply  jwint  to  the  fact  which  will 
become  clear  in  the  course  of  these  Lectures,  that  the 
fuller  acquaintance  with  the  original  languages,  the  develop- 
ment of  criticisni,  the  proloundcr  study  of  History,  Psyclio- 
logy.  Archaeology,  and  comparative  Religion,  have  resulted  in 
the  indefinite  limitation,  if  not  the  comijtete  abandonment, 
of  principles  which  prevniled  fir  many  hundreds  of  years  in 
the  exegesis  of  Scripture,  and  in  the  consignment  to  oblivion 
— for  every  purpose  except  that  of  curiosity — of  the  speci.d 


'  It  is  a  signiticaDt  and  l>eniitiriil  fact  tlmt  tlte  Hebrew  canon  placrs 
the  liiitorioal  books  uf  Jusliiin,  Jailgcs,  Snmuel,  luid  Kings  among  Uife 
I'rophuts. 
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tneaahigs  assigned  by  these  methods  to  book  after  book 
and  verse  after  verse  of  tlie  sacred  writings. 

If  thia  be  the  lesson  of  History,  as  I  believe  it  is,  then  to 
reject  it  is  to  reject  tlie  testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
of  God.  For  secular  History  too  is  a  revelation.  It  is,  as 
Vico  called  it,  "  a  civil  Theology  of  Divine  Providence."  To 
refuse  the  plain  teaching  of  advancing  experience  may  be  a 
more  essential  blasphemy  than  to  reject  humanly-invented 
theories  of  Inspiration,  or  methods  of  explaining  Scripture 
— whether  Rabbinic,  Alexandrian,  Patristic,  Scholastic,  or 
Ileformed. 

Take  by  way  of  instance  the  entire  Talmud.  It  includes 
the  discussions,  thoughts,  inferences  of  well-nigh  a  thousand 
years,  and  it  makes  every  verse  and  btter  of  Scripture  "  a 
golden  nail  on  which  to  hang  its  gorgeous  tapestries."  But 
it  may  be  said,  without  fear  of  refutation,  that,  apart  from 
a  few  moral  applications  and  ritual  inferences  in  uiatters 
absolutely  unimportant,  for  every  one  text  on  which  it  throws 
the  smallest  glimmer  of  lijfht,  there  are  hundreds  which  it 
inexcusably  perverts  and  misapplies.'  The  reraaik  applies 
with  scarcely  less  force  to  the  comments  of  the  Schoolmen. 
In  these  too  we  find  the  same  intensity  of  investigation,  the 
same  futility  of  result.  They  idolised  the  outward  Book,  but 
giving  themselves  up  to  vain  fancies  and  superstitious  theories, 
did  not  penetrate  to  the  inmost  life.^  If  men  have  built  good 
materials  on  the  foundation  of  Scripture,  they  have  also  built 
masses  of  wood,  hay,  stubble,  of  which  no  small  portion  has 
been  reduced  to  a.she8  by  the  consuming  test  of  Truth.  But 
while  this  fire  has  burned  up  the  scaflfoldings  with  which  they 
have  concealed  and  injured  the  Temple,  the  inner  Shrino 
hoA  been  protected  by  ita  own  Shekinah,  and  the  probatory 

'  Tlie  only  cxcnM  that  cnn  be  ninde  for  the  Tnlinmlbiit'!  i£  tlmt  their  quotAtionn 
were  uftcD  avmcedly  alhuive  rather  tlmn  etegrticai.  Heuoti  th«  old  rule 
-131^  12r  ^3^7  n^Kn  TK  DK,  whkh  Wogije  renders,  "Ri  (cet  pMM««)  ■ 
ne  protjve  jmK  In  chow  iV  pe\U  Mrvir  tin  moinf  d  la  rapptlcr."  EM.  d«  la 
liihk,  \i.  1158.  .Spc  Yoma,  f.  63,  2  ;  Yobanioth,  f.  64,  1.  ijooled  by  Mr.  HeraLon, 
UcntJiu,  pp.  131,  28.1. 

'  Se«  John  V.  36-40,  with  the  remarkable  coniinent  of  Canon  "Weal- 
Mtt 
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Hames  have  not  melted  its  goiil  and  silver,  or  scathed  so 
much  as  one  of  its  precious  stones. 

We  may  at  once  note  two  reasons  why  exegesis  tends  to 
become  non-naturaJ. 

The  one  is  the  growth  of  religious  practices  and  rites  of 
worship  which  have  their  root  in  concpptions  of  life  un- 
known to  the  sacred  books.  Pharisaism,  for  instance,  in  the 
days  of  the  Second  Temple  was  guided  fay  a  number  of 
"  counsels  of  perfection."  ^  which  had  partly  arisen  from  contact 
with  thoughts  outside  the  range  of  Judaism,  and  were  partly 
due  to  custom  and  the  Oral  Law.  In  their  arguments  with 
the  Sadducees  it  was  useless  for  "  the  Chasidim  "  *  to  appeal 
to  the  Oral  Law  which  their  opponents  rejected.  They  thus 
felt  themselves  compelled  so  to  explain  the  Written  Law  as  to 
eitort  from  it  the  sanctions  which  it  did  not  really  contain. 

The  other  misleading  tendency  is  the  growth  of  religious 
opinions  which  are  developed  by  the  natural  progress  of  the 
intellect  or  by  intercourse  with  other  nations.  The  Jews 
learnt  much  from  their  contact  with  Chaldaeans,  Persians, 
Greeks,  Egyptians,  Romans.  But  they  did  not  imderstand 
that  God  was  also  the  God  and  Father  of  the  Gentiles,  and, 
being  misled  by  a  priori  theories,  they  would  not  believe  that 
views  which  they  embraced  with  enthusiasm  were  not  con- 
tained, at  lea.st  implicitly,  in  their  own  sacred  books.'' 

It  is  to  the  union  of  these  causes  that  we  owe  a  large  pari 
of  the  Rabbinic  and  Alexandrian  exegesis.  It  was  an  exe- 
gesis cul  hoc,  rendered  necessary  in  Palestine  by  Pharisaism, 
in  Alexandria  by  enthusiasm  for  Greek  Philosophy. 

The  Christian  expositors  inherited  the  fatal  legacy  of 
Palestinian  and  Alexandrian  methods.  There  is  hardly  an 
error  in  their  pages  which  cannot  be  traced  back  in  principle 
to  the  Rabbis  or  to  Philo.     But  besides  this  they  were  them- 


•  n^JSR,  of  which  ficvoii  oru  attributed  toEzm.  See  on  the  rabject,  Wogae, 
EM.  lU  Bible,  p.  170 

•  ThU  was  the  oriRinal  nnme  of  the  party  which  devolopftd  Into  PhtrisaiflTn. 
1  Mocc.  ii.  42,  vii.  13  17  ;  2  Msec.  xiv.  d,  The  wonl  is  rendered  "taints"  in 
P».  \xx'vt   2,  xlvii.  10,  ke. 

•  Tlie  RnhMg  said,  "  Tom  the  law  agdin  and  agftin,  for  everything  ii  in  ii." 
Aboth,  V.  22. 
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selves  swayed  by  analogous  influences.  The  doctrines  of 
monastic  asceticism  and  the  claims  of  the  mediaeval  Papicy, 
as  well  as  various  Aristotelian  and  Platonic  views  among  the 
Schoolmen,  were  as  remote  as  possible  from  anything  wjiich 
could  be  found  in  Scripture;  yet  they  had  to  be  tortured 
out  of  the  sacred  page.  The  process  is  constantly  going 
on.  To  this  <1ay  men  of  all  schools  unconsciously  deceive 
themselves  and  others  by  a  liberal  adoption  of  the  words  of 
Scripture  in  meanings  inconceivably  remote  from  those  which 
they  really  imply.  But  the  practice,  wht'ther  resorted  to  by 
the  orthodox  or  the  unorthodox,  is  in  reality  a  violation  of  the 
majesty  of  Scripture — an  intrusion  of  the  subjective  into  the 
sphere  ^f  revelation.^ 

II.  There  are  seven  main  periods  and  systems  of  Biblical 
interpretation.  The  Jiabbinic,  lasting,  roughly  speaking,  for 
1 000  years,  from  the  days  of  Ezra  (B.C.  457}  to  those  of  Rab 
Abina  (f  a.Dv  498)  ;*  the  Alexandrian,  which  flourished  from 
the  epoch  of  Aiistobulus  (B.C.  180)  to  the  death  of  I'liilo, 
and  which  was  practically  continued  in  the  Christian  Schools 
of  Alexandria,  irom  Pantaonus  (a.d.  200)  down  to  Pierius ; 
the  Fat'ristic,  which  in  various  channels  prevailed  from  the 
days  of  Clement  of  Rome  (a.d.  95)  through  the  Dark  Ages 
to  the  Glossa  Interlinf^ris  of  Anselm  of  Laon  (flllT);  the 
Scholastic,  from  the  days  of  Abelard  (f  1142)  to  the  Reforma- 
tion; the  exegesis  of  the  litformalion  Era  in  the  sixteenth 
century  ;  the  Post-Reformation  exegesis  winch  continued  to 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth ;  and  lastly  the  Modern  Epoch, 
which  seemed  for  a  time  to  culminate  in  widcisjiread  atheism, 
but  after  a  period  of  "dispersive  analysis"  has  ended  in 
establishing  more  securely,  not  indeed  the  fictitious  theories 
of  a  mechanical  inspiration,  but  the  true  sacredncss  and 
eternal  significance  of  Holy  Writ, 

^  Aninng  the  Jews  this  miwDterpretntioii  ww  elernted  into  ■  Mrre<l  prin- 
ciple. Thuy  quoted  Ps.  cxis.  26,  nnd  ciplaincil  it  tomnn,  "  Ifit  isop[iortiiiie 
to  Hct  for  .IfihovoJi,  ono  may  violate  the  Law."  Bcrnklioth,  mi  ^n.  ;  Oitliu, 
f.  00.  Tho  rale  adiuitx  of  a  true  though  vury  limited  application  (Mutt.  xii. 
i),  bat  i«  wholly  inroDsist«nt  with  the  Inqiirotion  dogmas  of  the  Rabbis 
aud  of  Protectant  ncholastiruim. 

*  Kiib  Abiiia  was  the  laat  of  the  Amontim,  and  completed  the  Babylouian 
Gemaru  at  Sora,  a.ii.  498. 
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Of  tlic  metiiods  atloptccl  in  these  epochs  some  haci  their 
roots  in  Judaism,  which  led  to  tlie  worat  developments  of  a 
fantastic  letter  worship  ;  others  in  a  Pagan  gnosticism,  which 
revelled  in  the  extravagances  of  allegorical  perversion  ;  others 
again  in  the  one-sided  abuse  of  principles  in  themselves 
admissible.)  In  the  Patristic  and  Scholastic  epochs  respect 
for  a  supposed  tradition  was  made  the  basis  for  ecclesiastical 
usurpation,  and  the  symbolisni  of  i;)arts  of  Scripture  served  as 
a  pretext  for  spiritualising  the  whole.  In  the  Post-Reforma- 
tion epoch  the  misapplied  expression  "  analogy  of  faith  "  was 
used  as  an  engine  of  slavery  to  Confessions  and  Articles. 
Happily,  however,  in  the  Providence  of  God,  the  knowledge 
of  Scripture  was  advanced  not  only  in  spite  of  these  aberra- 
tions but  even  by  means  of  them.  The  disputes  with  heretics 
in  the  first  four  centuries  secured  the  authority  of  a  pure 
canon.  The  attention  paid  to  separate  phrases  led  to  textual 
criticism.  The  arbitrariness  of  allegory  served  to  establish 
the  importance  of  the  historic  sense.  The  tynmny  of 
hierarchic  tnidition  necessitated  the  Reformation,  The  half- 
Pagan  Renaissance  brought  in  its  train  the  thorough  mastery 
of  the  original  langtiages.  The  unprogressive  deadness  of 
Protestant  Seholjisticism  ended  in  the  overthrow  of  an  un- 
natural hypothesis  of  verbal  dictation.  And  when  the  reaction 
had  gone  too  far — when  nothing  was  left  but  a  cold  and  un- 
spiritual  rationalism  to  meet  the  unbelief  caused  by  idealising 
philosophies — there  occurred  tlie  great  revivals  of  deep  faith 
and  spiritual  feeling,  of  Christian  philanthrtipy  ami  evangelic 
truth.^ 

And  thus  it  has  come  to  pass  that  after  the  errors  no  less 
than  after  the  assaults  of  .so  many  hundred  years,  surviv- 
ing the  misrepresentations  of  its  enemies,  and  the  more 
dangerous  perversions  of  its  friends,  the  Bible  still  maintains 
its  unique  power  and  grandeur  ;  is  still  the  sole  Book  for  all 
the  world ;  is  still  profitable  beyond  all  other  books  for 
doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in 
righteousness;  is  still  found  worthy  to  bo  called  a  Book  of 

1  S«u  Lange,  Orundriu  d,  bibl.  Herm.  xiL-xxiv. 
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God,  written  for  oor  learning  that  we  through  endurance  and 
through  comfort  of  the  Scriptures  might  have  our  liope.  Its 
lesaons  are  interwoven  with  all  that  is  noblest  in  the  life  of 
nations :  "  the  sun  never  seta  upon  its  gleaming  page." 
"  What  a  Book  !  "  exclaimed  the  brilliant  and  sceptical  Heine, 
after  a  day  spent  in  the  unwonted  task  of  reading  it.  "  Vast 
and  wide  as  the  world,  rooted  in  the  abysses  of  creation,  and 
towering  up  beyond  the  blue  secrets  of  Heaven.  Sunrise  and 
sunset,  promise  and  fultilment,  life  and  death,  the  whole 
drama  of  Humanity,  are  all  in  this  Bookl"  "  Its  light  is 
like  the  body  of  tbe  Heavens  in  its  clearness ;  its  vastness 
like  the  bosom  of  the  sea ;  its  variety  like  scenes  of  nature."  ^ 

It  will  not,  I  trust,  be  supposed,  that  the  object  of  this 
survey  of  the  History  of  Interpretation  is  nothing  but  the 
sterile  and  self-glorifying  contemplation  of  abandoned  errors. 
"Do  we  condemn  the  ancients  ? "  asks  St.  Jerome.  "  By  no 
means;  but  after  the  studies  of  our  predecessors  we  toil  to 
the  best  of  our  power  in  tbe  House  of  the  Lord."^  We 
study  the  past  not  to  denounce  it,  not  to  set  ourselves 
above  it,  not  to  dissever  ourselves  from  its  continuity,  but  to 
learn  from  it,  and  to  avoid  its  failures.  It  has  much  to  teach 
Tia  by  way  of  precious  instruction,  as  well  as  Vvy  way  of 
solemn  warning.  If  we  shall  have  to  dwell  upon  its 
mistakes  it  is  only  that  we  may  have  grace  to  avoid  them, 
and  to  be  on  our  guard  against  similar  tendencies.  For  error 
strikes  deep  into  the  human  mind.  It  has  never  been  easy 
to  pluck  it  fortli  by  the  roots.  Unless  we  constantly  break  up 
oiu^  fiiilow  ground,  the  scattered  seeds  and  fibres  of  bitterness 
will  germinate  again  and  again  in  the  teeming  soil. 

And  though  we  shall  be  compelled  to  notice  the  many 
alierrations  of  e.xegetical  theology,  we  shall  also  see  that 
scarcely  in  any  age  has  it  been  absolutely  fruitless.  So  far 
as  Homiletics  maybe  allowed  to  play  a  part,  however  humble, 
iu  the  region  of  Interpretation,  every  age  has  added  something 
to  the  knowledge  of  Scripture,  because  every  age  has  added 

'  Dr.  Ncwninn,  TmcUfor  the  Time*,  No.  87. 
'  Jcr.  Apol.  in  Jiujin.  iL  26. 
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something  to  its  profitable  and  moral  application.  In  one  sense, 
aud  that  a  most  important  one,  it  may  be  said  of  Scripture  as 
of  Nature  that — 

'"  There  is  a  hook  irho  runs  may  read, 
Which  hKiivuiily  truth  iinjinrts  ; 
And  all  the  hire  its  Hchnlars  need 
I'urueyes  and  (.'bristiaii  hpurts." 

In  much  that  belongs  to  the  region  of  theology,  in  almost 
every  quostion  which  pertains  to  history,  literature,  and  the 
real  significance  of  language,  the  holiest  may  go  astray  from 
inevitable  ignorance  ;  but  never  Las  there  been  a  period  in 
which  the  Bible,  or  such  part  of  it  as  has  been  suffered  to 
filter  its  way  to  the  nmltitude  between  the  inclosing  rocks  of 
authority  or  through  the  choking  sands  of  tradition,  has  not 
been  a  well-spring  of  salvation.  Its  most  primary,  its  most 
essential  truths,  which  are  so  few  and  simple  that  they  might 
be  written  upon  the  palm  of  the  hund^  have  always  been 
suflBcient  for  the  saving  of  the  soul. 

Nor  is  it  only  the  few  ultimato  and  essential  truths  of 
Scripture  which  the  mists  of  int-erpretation  have  been  unable 
wholly  to  obscure.  Devious  as  has  been  the  path  of  exegesis, 
it  has  gathered  multitudes  of  treasures  in  the  course  of  its 
wanderings.  There  is  scarcely  a  sincere  commentary,  scarcely 
even  a  compilation  written  in  any  period,  from  which  some- 
thing may  not  be  learnt.  Each  age,  however  mistaken  in  its 
hermeneutic  conceptions,  has  contributed  some  element  of 
elucidation,  some  fragment  of  knowledge,  some  flush  of  insight. 
The  age  of  the  Rabbis  lost  itself  in  worthless  trivialities,  and 
suffocated  the  warmth  and  light  of  Scripture  under  the  white 
ashes  of  ceremonial  discussion,  yet  in  preserving  the  text  of  the 
Old  Testament  it  rendered  services  of  inestimable  value.  The 
age  of  the  Fathers,  though  its  exegesis  was  ruined  by  tlie 
license  of  allegory,  yet  in  the  works  of  Origen,  Theodore  of 
Mopsuestia,  Jerome,  and  Augustuie,  produced  commentaries 
which  will  never  lose  their  importance.  The  age  of  the 
Schoolmen,  amid  its  masses  of  unprofitable  subtlety  and 
endless  systematisation,  left  its  legacy  of  exhaustive  and 
philosophic  thought.    The  age  of  the  Reformation  revived 
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the  studies  which  alone  render  possible  a  souud  interpreta- 
tion, and  shook  itself  free — if  not  completely  yet  to  a  great 
extent — from  the  errors  of  tradition,  and  the  trammels  of 
bondage.  The  Post-Rcformiition  exegesis  retrograded  into  a 
new  form  of  that  scholastic  despotism,  which  seems  congenial 
to  the  servile  intellect  of  the  majority;  yet  it  enriched 
the  treasures  of  an  immense  erudition,  and  struck  out  new 
and  fnutful  principles  of  illustration  and  research.  And 
tliough  in  modern  times  Biblical  interpretation  has  often 
been  too  weak  and  too  biassed  to  defeat  the  powerful 
attacks  of  enemies,  yet  the  Church  of  God  has  learnt 
many  a  valuable — many  an  absolutely  needful — lesson  even 
from  those  who  would  fiiiu  have  destroyed  for  ever  the 
authority  of  her  sacred  books.  Science  after  science  has 
been  invoked,  method  after  method  of  philosophical  inquiry 
has  been  applied,  to  dethrone  from  their  supremacy  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  Scriptures;  yet  they  remain  supreme. 
There  never,  perhaps,  was  any  periotl  in  the  world's  history 
in  which,  throughout  every  region  of  the  globe,  those  Scrip- 
tures exercised  a  more  powerful  sway  over  the  minds  uf  men. 
Tliey  are  the  one  Book  which  is  found  alike  in  the  hut  of 
the  barbarian  and  the  closet  of  the  thinker;  the  one  Book 
which  is  equally  precious  to  the  pauper  and  to  the  king.  The 
solvents  of  modem  criticism  have  but  brightened  the  truths 
which  had  been  soiled  by  the  accretion  of  ages,  and  they  who 
used  them  have  unwittingly  beautified  what  they  intended 
to  destroy.  We  may  well  take  courage  when  we  consider 
how  many  have  been  the  enemies  of  Scripture,  and  how 
impotent  has  been  their  hatred,  /^n  vain  did  Anliochua 
Epiphanes  rend,  profane,  and  destroy  the  Books  of  the 
Law;'  in  vain  did  Diocletian  endeavour  to  suppress  the  New 
Testament;-  in  vain  did  the  English  priesthood  make  it  ex- 
communication to  read  and  heresy  to  jxtssess  the  Bible  of 
Widif;  in  vain  did  the  inquisitoi-s  of  Philip  burn  those 
who  dared  to  study  for  themselves  the  sacred  words ;  ^  in  vain 

'  1  Mncc.  i.  51-57.  •  Eiiseb.  H.  E,  toL  2. 

'  Motley,  liite  of  the  Dutch  liepublic,  I  73,  228. 
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did  Tunstall  buy  up  and  burn  the  editions  of  Tyndale's 
traoslatioQ.'^  ,  The  keen  wit  of  the  Greek,  the  haughty  scorn 
of  the  Roman,  the  ghmcing  fence  of  the  sopliist  have  been  in 
vain.  Celsus  aod  Porphyry,  Marcion  and  Lucian,  Julian 
the  Emperor  aud  Libaaius  the  rhetorician,  heretics  and 
humanists,  Bolingbroke  and  Paine,  and  Voltaire,  the  French 
encyclopaedists,  the  English  deists,  the  German  philosophers, 
the  keen  Neologians,  the  subtle  Materialists,  the  eloquent 
literary  men — what  have  they  effected  ?  Some  of- them  !>ave 
been  men  of  far  more  splendid  genius  than  all  but  a  few  of 
the  professed  defenders  of  Christianity.  No  oue  would  think 
of  comparing  the  writings  of  the  early  Fathers  with  those  of 
Tacitus  or  Juvenal,  and  few  Christian  apologists  have  been 
comparable  for  intellectual  power  to  Spinoza,  or  Lessing,  or 
Voltaire.  And  yet,  because  it  has  been  allied  with  innocence 
and  spiritual  insight,  "  the  irresistible  might  of  weakness  has 
shaken  the  world."  The  assailants  of  Christianity  have 
cleared  away  some  of  our  errors;  they  have  exposed  some 
of  our  perversions ;  but  they  have  not  overthrown  a  single 
essential  truth.  Like  Asa  of  old,  the  Church  has  built  the 
outposts  of  Judah  out  of  the  ruined  fortresses  of  Ephmim.* 

III.  But  while  history  has  shown  that  we  have  nothing  to  fear 
for  the  sacredness  of  the  Scriptures,  it  has  taught  us  also  that 
this  sacredness  has  often  been  discredited,  and  that  religion 
itself  has  been  weakened  in  the  minds  of  men,  by  the  preva- 
lence of  perilous  misinterpretations.  And  how  often  has  the 
Bible  thus  been  wronged  !  It  hn-s  been  imprisoned  in  the 
cells  of  alien  dogma ;  it  has  been  bound  hand  and  foot  in  the 
graveclothes  of  human  tradition  ;  it  has  been  entombed  as  in 
a  sepulchre  by  systems  of  theology,  and  the  stone  of  human 
power  has  been  rolled  up  to  close  its  door.'  But  now  the 
stone  has  been  rolled  away  from  the  door  of  the  sepulchre, 
and  the  enemies  of  the  Bible  can  never  shake  its  d'ivine 


'  See  his  monitioD  in  Colliui,  Ecd.  Iluit.  iv,  61  ;  Lx.  8t. 

•  "  Tli«  Church  is  safer  and  tlie  Fnith  healthier  when  it  ui  not  bonnd 
bv  the  fottorsof  a  too  cnrionsly-nrticalated  creed." — Bishop  Joremy  Taylor 
[iHtnumve  from  Papvry,  bk,  1,  §  4,  pasaim). 
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anthority  unless  they  be  fatally  strengthened  by  our  hypo- 
crisies, our  errors,  and  our  sins. 

I  repeat,  then,  no  defence  of  that  divine  authority  can  be 
more  directly  serviceable  than  the  removal  of  tlie  false  methods 
of  ititerpretation  by  which  it  has  been  impaired.  We  can 
judge  of  those  methods,  not  only  from  the  va.st  folios  in  which 
their  application  has  been  illustrated,  but  also  from  the  rules  in 
which  they  have  been  summarised.  The  rules  might  be  correct, 
and  yet  their  application  might  be  extravagant;  but  if  the 
rules  themselves  be  valueless,  or  liable  to  the  most  facile 
misfipplication,  the  systems  based  upon  them  cannot  be 
otherwise  than  erroneous  or  unsatisfactory. 

Now  it  happens  that  most  of  the  seven  epochs  which  Lj 
have  mentioned  liave  left  us  their  rules  cither  as  a  definite 
exegetic  compendium,  or  in  the  form  of  a  pregnant  principle ; — 
and  there  is  not  one  such  scVicme  which  has  not  been  proved 
to  be  imperfect  or  mistaken,  by  that  light  of  God  which 
shines  on  so  steadily  and  impartially,  and  "  shows  all  thingi 
in  the  slow  liistorj'  of  their  ripening." 

1.  The  Rabbinic  age  has  left  us  the  principles  of  its  exe- 
gesis in  the  seven  rules  of  Hillcl.'  That  great  and  estimable 
Rabbi — one  perhaps  of  the  doctors  who  as  they  sat  in  the 
temple  were  astonished  by  the  understamling  and  the  answers 
of  the  youthful  Jesus — may  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of 
the  Rabbinic  system.  He  was  not  the  inventor  nf  the  Oral 
Law,  and  lie  added  verj'  little  to  the  vast  number  of  "decisions" 
{Halakhoth),  which  form  the  staple  of  Jewish  tradition;  but 
lie  introduced  order  and  system  into  a  chaotic  confusion,  and 
he  devised  a  method  by  which  the  results  of  tra<ittion  could 
at  least  in  appearance,  be  deduced  from  the  data  of  the 
Written  Law.  The  gigantic  edifice  of  the  Talmud  really  rests 
on  the  hermeneutic  ndes  of  Hillol  as  up(in  its  most  solid 


'  These  rules  (nn*0)  are  fonml  in  Toaeftn  Saiiheilrin,  c.  7,  nt  tho  Miil  of 
Sifm  ;  and  in  Aboth  of  Hablii  Nathan,  c.  ixxvii.  See  Dcrcnbonrg,  I'alc-ntiju, 
p.  187  ;  Hamburger,  TcUm.  H'orterb.  ii.  s.w.  Eztcjfge  and  HilM  (pp.  200, 
406).  , 

'  Th«se  mles  in  their  briefeat  fomi  nro :  1.  "  Light  nnJ  he.iTy  "  (TDIDI  7p), 
t.«.  a  minori  ad  majua  and   nee  versa.     2.   "  Eijui valence  "    3.  Dcdaction 
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At  first  sight  they  wear  an  aspect  of  the  most  innocent 
simplicity.  The  first  of  them,  known  as  the  rule  of  "  light 
and  heavy,"  is  simply  an  application  of  the  ordinary  argu- 
ment "  from  less  to  greater." '  The  second,  the  rule  of  "  equiva- 
lence," infers  a  relation  between  two  subjects  from  the 
occurrence  of  identical  expressions.  Tlius  it  is  said  both  of 
the  Sabbath  and  the  Paschal  sacrifice  that  each  must  be  "  at 
its  due  season''  and  if  this  means  that  the  daily  sacrifice 
must  be  offered  on  the  Sabbath,  then  the  Paschal  sacrifice 
may  also  be  offered  on  the  Sabbath.  The  third  rule  was 
"  extension  from  the  special  to  the  general."  Thus  since 
work  might  be  done  on  the  Sabbath  for  necessary  food, 
necessary  food  might  also  be  prepared  on  the  other  festivals. 
The  fourtli  nile  was  tlie  explanation  of  two  passages  by  a 
t.hird.^  The  fifth  rule  was  inference  from  general  to  special 
cases.  The  sLxth  was  explanation  from  the  analogy  of  other 
passages.*  The  seventh  was  the  application  of  inferences 
which  were  self-evident.  Some  of  these  rules  are  as  old  as 
the  unconscious  logic  of  the  human  mind  ;  some  of  them  are 
exemplified  even  in  the  Law  of  Moses,  The  rule  of  "  analogy," 
and  the  nde  of  "  light  and  heavy,"  were  u.sed  by  our  Lord  Him- 
self in  His  arguments  with  the  Pharisees,  and  in  His  teaching 
of  tlic  multitude.^     And  vet  in  the  hands  of  a  casuist  these 


from  sp«ciAl  to  general.  4.  An  itii'L-M'tic*?  froin  /iei<eral  jiissage*.  5.  Inference 
from  the  general  to  the  gpceinl.  6.  Aiialtigy  of  another  passuge.  7.  An 
inference  from  the  context.  For  these  seven  nilos,  dereloped  by  Babbi 
Lshmuel  into  thirteen,  niul  by  It.  Eleaznr  into  thirty-two,  and  subsoijuently  to 
forty-nine,  see  Trt-nel,  FiVi  rf<t  ITilM,  p.  34  ;  Cienius,  Fateie.  TIteol.  iv.  ;  Joat, 
Judentkum,  i.  267  ;  Dcrenliourg,  p.  384-401  ;  Merx,  Eins  Jttde  votn  Aialtgcn, 
pp.  44,  4.1  ;  Hiirclay,  Titlmitd,  AO-H  \  OinsbiirR,  s.vv.  Midrath,  HiUfl,  iiuil 
lutmael  ben,  Klitha  \u  Kitto's  Cyelopaedia  ;  Wchcr,  AUa^fn.  Thcol.  lOC-llS; 
ChiArini,  Thtorie  dit  JiulaUmc,  i.  64-ij3.  On  the  n-lalion  W-tween  llilleri 
and  I«hniael's  rules,  see  Griitz,  iv.  42!i.  Tlw  thirteen  rules  {ilMo»h  Esnh 
itiddotk  ha-Thorah)  UK  fonmi  in  the  Jewish  Pmyer-book.  The  ndditions  of 
It.  Ele4Mr  were  chiefly  MaggiuHsfic.     See  Seliwul",  Jierakhvth,  Intrcni.  p.  liiL 

'  The  Jews  oKserveil  that  this  rule  is  found  iu  Num.  xii.  14. 

'  The  relation  eHtAbliahtd  l)etween  two  poasnffes  wu  called  temukin 
(paiDD).     For  specim.n«  see  Berakholh,  f.  10,  1  ;  Weber,  AlUyn.  Theol.  120. 

*  It  had  Iv^en  applied  lonR  before  Hillei  by  Simeon  ben  Shetach  in  a 
question  relating  to  the  punishment  of  fabe  witneiWM.  See  Derenboutg, 
p.  10«. 

•  Analogy  ;  of  David  and  the  Showbread,  Matt.  xii.  6.  A  fortiori  {ir6<r^ 
itaWm) ;  of  the  sparrows  and  man,  Mntt.  x.  29.  The  whole  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  is  an  a  fortiori  argumeot, 
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harmless-looking  principles  might  bo  used,  and  were  used, 
to  give  plausibility  to  the  most  unwarrantable  conclusions. 
Thus  Rabbi  Eleazar,  the  teacher  of  Aqiba,  used  the  first 
rule — the  common  argument  a  fortiori — to  prove  that  the 
fire  of  Gehenna  had  no  power  over  Rabbinic  scholars.  Since 
(lie  said)  fire  has  no  power  over  a  man  who  smears  liimself 
with  the  blood  of  a  salamander,  which  is  only  a  product  of 
fire,  how  much  less  will  it  prevail  over  a  pupil  of  the  wise 
whose  body  is  altogether  fire,  because  of  his  study  of  the 
Won!  of  Ood,  which  in  Jer,  xxiii.  29  is  said  to  be  as  fire  ?  * 
R.  Simon  bun  Lakiah  used  the  same  rule  to  prove  that  no 
Israelite  could  suffer  the  penalty  of  Gehenna.  The  gold  plate 
on  the  altar  resisted  fire,  how  much  more  even  a  tratisgressor 
of  Israel  ?*  But  worse  than,  this,  these  rules  might  be  so  applied 
A3  to  subvert  the  very  foundations  of  all  that  was  tenderest 
and  most  eternally  moral  in  the  Mosaic  Law.  The  second 
and  fourth  rules,  for  instance,  which  only  profess  to  explain 
passages  by  the  recurrence  of  phrases,  or  to  remove  contra- 
dictions between  two  passages  by  reference  to  a  third,  sound 
perfectly  reasonable,  and  yet  were  made  respon.<iible  for  many 
perversions.  Thus,  since  in  Ex.  xix.  26,  we  find  "  the  Lord  came 
dou-n  upan  Mount  Siiuii,"  and  in  Deut.  iv.  3G,  "  Out  of  heaven 
He  raiide  thee  to  hear  His  voice,"  the  verbal  contradiction  is 
reconciled  by  Ex.  xx.  22,  "  Ye  have  seen  that  I  have  talked 
with  you  from  heaven,"  and  by  the  inference  that  God  bowed 
down  the  highest  heaven  upon  thu  tup  of  Mount  Sinai. 
Frivolities  of  this  kind  do  no  great  harm  ;  but  the  second  rule, 
which  deduced  inferences  from  "  equivalence  "  of  expression,  ^ 
furnished  an  excuse  for  masses  of  the  most  absurd  conclusions.* 
Thus  it  is  argued  that  Job  married  Dinah  because  the  word 
"a foolish  woman"  is  applied  alike  to  the  daughter  of  Jacob 


>  Cliagiga,  f.  27.  1. 

»  Id.  ib.  Fn  Sanhedrin,  f.  108,  2,  the  worJ  "  weigher  "  (A.  T.  "  receivflr  ") 
in  Is.  xxxili.  IS,  is  explained  to  mean  "  one  who  weighed  all  the  a/or(i'or< 
wonimentB  of  the  Law," 

•  The  tirhiiiciil  nnnie  of  thig  mle  is  niSi*  flit)-  Thus  it  was  irforred  that 
the  brother-in-lftw'a  right  shoe  was  to  be  pulK'd  off  by  a  widow,  from  a  cojii- 
parison  of  Deut.  xxv.  9,  with  Ijbv.  sir.  26.  It  is  inferred  that  Samuel  wa.1  a 
Kuzorite  from  the  eomporiann  of  1.  Sam.  i.  11,  with  Judg.  xiii.  6. 
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and  the  wife  of  Job ;  and  Lot,  contrary  to  the  express  testi- 
mony of  Scripture,  is  represented  as  a  monster  of  iniquity,' 
because  it  is  said  that  "  Lot  lifted  up  his  eyes  and  saw  all  the 
plain  of  Jordan  that  it  was  well  watered,"  and  the  separate 
phrases  of  this  sentence  are  elsewhere  used  of  Potiphar's 
wife,  of  Samson,  of  the  son  of  Hamor,  and  of  other  offenders.^ 
It  was  a  still  more  serious  mischief  that  this  rule  led  to  one 
of  the  many  ways  in  which  Rabbinism,  professing  to  adore 
the  very  letter  of  the  Law,  sapped  its  most  fundamental 
principles.  In  Ex.  xxi.  5  a  Hebrew  servant  is  not  to  be 
dismissed  if  he  says,  "  I  love  ray  master,  my  wife,  and  ray 
children ;  I  will  not  go  out  free."  The  merciful  object  of 
the  Lawgiver  was  to  obviate  the  worst  curse  of  slavery — 
the  forcible  severance  of  the  neatest  relations.  In  Deut.  xv. 
16,  however,  the  word  "wife"  is  not  mentioned,  but  the 
slave  is  to  stay  with  hia  master  if  he  says  that  he  loves 
liis  master  and  hia  house  "because  it  is  well  with  him." 
Whereupon,  since  it  was  often  burdensome  to  retain  a 
Hebrew  slave  in  the  sabbatical  year,  the  Mckhilta  thus 
applies  Hillel's  second  and  fourth  niles.  The  slave  need  not 
be  kept  (1)  unless  he  has  a  wife  and  children,  and  (2)  his 
master  also  has  wife  and  children ;  nor  (3)  need  he  be  kept 
unless  the  master  loves  him,  as  well  as  he  the  master ;  and 
(4)  if  the  slave  be  lame  or  ill  he  need  not  be  kept,  because 
then  it  cannot  be  said  that  "  it  is  well  with  him."  ^  What  is  the 
result  of  this  unworthy  casuistry  ?  The  object  of  Moses  had 
been  to  provide  at  least  one  safeguard  against  the  abuse  of 
a  bad  but  tolerated  institution ;  the  object  of  the  Rabbinic 
logician  is  to  substitute  naked  formalism  for  a  merciful  law. 
By  mishandling  the  letter  he  purjx)sely  and  for  his  own 
benefit  destroys  the  spirit.  Instead  of  a  noble  and  religious 
explanation  of  the  intention  of  the  Lawgiver,  he  supplies  us 
with  an  excuse  for  cruel  and  selfish  convenience.     This  rule 

'  Riiblii  Jochanan  (Niuiir.  f.  23,  1),  Hershon,  Gejtani,  p.  264. 

-  Nuniely,  iu  Gen.  xxiii.  7  ;  Juilg.  xiv.  3  ;  Gen.  xxxiv,  2  ;  Fin*,  ii.  B. 
Also  tbr  8ame  won!  (133)  u  used  of  "the  plaiu"  of  Jordan,  snd  "  a  pi«co  ' 
of  bread  in  IVov.  vi.  2S. 

*  Qiddusliin,  f.  2'2.  I.     Herx,  Eine  Xede  vom  Aiulegea,  p.  40. 


^ 
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of  "  equivalence "  bus  always  been  prevalent  in  scholastic 
systems.  It  means  the  isolation  of  phrases,  tbe  misap- 
plication of  parallel  passages,  tbe  false  emphasising  of 
accidental  words,  the  total  neglect  of  the  context,  '*  the  ever- 
widening  spiral  t:rgo  from  tbe  narrow  aperture  of  single  texts." 
It  is  just  as  prominent,  and  quite  as  miscbievous,  in  Hilary 
and  Augustine,  in  Albert  and  Aquinas,  in  Gerhard  and 
Caloviua,  as  in  Hillel  or  Ishmael.  ^  Hilkl  was  personally  a 
noble  Rabbi ;  yet  by  bis  seven  rules  he  became  the  founder 
of  Talmudism,  with  all  its  pettiness,  its  perversion  of  the 
letter  of  the  Scripture  which  it  professed  to  worship,  and  its 
ignorance  of  the  spirit,  of  which  no  breath  seemed  to  breathe 
over  its  valley  of  dry  bones.  And  yet— let  nie  say  in  passing- 
— Jews  have  been  found  to  assert,  and  nominal  Christians  to 
repeat,  that  Jesus  was  a  disciple  of  Hillel,  and  borrowed  from 
Hillel  the  truths  which  He  revealed  ! ' 

/2.  We  pass  to  the  second  epoch,  and  find  that  Alcx- 
andrianism  also  has  left  us  its  henneneutic  principles.  Those 
principles  are  given  by  Philo  in  his  books  on  dreams,  and 
OH  the  unchangeableuess  of  GoJ,^  and  tbe  details  of  their 
application  are  scattered  throughout  his  numerous  writings. 
1  Negativdy  he  says  that  the  literal  sense  must  be  excluded 
when  anything  is  stated  which  is  unworthy  of  God  ; — when 
otherwise  a  contradiction  would  be  involved ; — and  when 
Scripture  itself  allegorises.  PosUicdy  the  text  is  to  be 
allegorised  when  expressions  are  doubled ;  when  superfluous 
words  are  used ;  when  there  is  a  repetition  of  facts  already 
known ;  when  an  expression  is  varied  ;  when  synonyms  are 
employed  ;  when  a  play  of  words  is  possible  in  any  of  its 
varieties  ;  when  words  admit  of  a  slight  alteration  ;  when  the 
expression  is  unusual ;  wbeu  there  is  anything  abnormal  in 
the  number  or  tense.     Many  of  these  rules  are  not  peculiar 


'  So  firat  of  all  Guiger,  followed  by  FriedlSiDder,  L6w,  Rei)«n,  »nd  in«njr 
otben.  See  further  in  Lei-t.  II.  Hillel's  rule,  "  Tliu  more  law  the  nioro  life  ' 
(Aboth,  ii.  8),  is  80  direct  an  antithcsia  to  John  v.  39,  40,  llut  oui  LajhI  might 
•ImoBt  8ooni  to  hsTe  beea  formally  repudiating  it. 

*  (jtitod  I>9H$  Immulabiiv,    11  ;  IM  SomniU,   i.   40.     For  the  details  u 
fimnu  in  the  book,   De  Legit  Alkgm-iis,  and  PbUo's  other  treatises,   t 
Siegfried  PhUo,  pp.  160-197.    Sumo  lllustrationa  an  given  iiyVa,  Lect.  III. 


were  ailopted  by  Origen.  They  point  to  methods  which 
have  been  applied  to  thuusands  of  passages  during  entire 
centuries,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  for  the  most  part 
they  do  but  systematise  the  art  of  misinterpretation.j  They 
have  furnished  vohimes  of  baseless  apphcation  without 
shedding  up«n  the  significance  of  Scripture  one  ray  of  genuine 
light.  The  rules  become  still  more  futile  when  they  are  only 
applied  as  Philo  applied  them,  to  a  translation  abounding 
with  errors ;  but  in  any  case  they  have  scarcely  a  particle 
of  validity.  The  repetition  "  Abraham  Abraham  "  does  nut 
imply  that  Abraham  wiJl  also  Uve  in  tlie  life  to  comej  *  nor 
does  "Let  him  die  the  death"  mean  "Let  him  die  in  tlie 
next  world  as  well  as  in  this."  The  Septuagint  word, 
iyKpvt^ia<i,  for  "cakes"  in  Gen.  xviii.  G  does  not  imply  the 
duty  of  esoteric  teaching  ;  *  nor  because  the  word  KQ(T(io<t  means 
both  "  universe  "  and  "  atlornment,"  does  it  follow  that  the  dress 
of  the  high  priest  is  (as  the  Book  of  Wisdom  tells  us)  a  symbol 
of  the  world."  Such  explanations,  or  applications,  or  half- 
applicatiouSj  often  deduced  from  the  falsest  etymologies,* 
may  be  found  in  thousands  in  exegetical  literature,  from  the 
daya  of  Philo  down  to  those  of  the  Heformation,  and  even 
much  later.  Must  we  not  deplore  so  fruitless  an  exercise  of 
fancy,  so  sterile  a  mauipulatiou  of  the  Sacred  Book  ? 

/S.  Let  us  pass  from  Philo  to  the  third  epoch.*    No  inter- 
preter except  Origen  and  Jerome  has  ever  exercised  so  deep 
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»  Gen.  xxii.  11 ;  Lav.  xviii.  6,  Bcreshith  rabba,  §  39,  58.  F'hilo,  Dt 
(fimnt.  8.  '  De  Sacrif.  Ab.  el  Oiin,  Ifi. 

»  Wiad,  jcviii.  2*.  Philo,  D*  VU.  Mo*,  iii.  14.  Da  pn^ug.  20.  Ik  Migr. 
Ahr.  18. 

*  The  identification  of  Rachel  with  contemplative,  Leah  with  practical 
virtue,  iuIo|itu(l  by  Gregory  (Hoinil.  in  Eiech.  li.  2),  and  inimortalistd  by 
Dante  (Punjat.  uvii.  101-1 05),  partly  dcpeniia  on  the  derivation  of  iLachcl 
from  ?n  HNT  Spaan  df3i?A.<«ir«»>  {Df-  eongr.  erud.  grot.  8  6> ;  thongh,  in 
another  aipect  Hachel  stands  for  things  wholly  different — e.g.  the  source  of 
temptations  (Dt  pouter,  Cnin,  40)  mill  «f  rartbly  hopes  (Lfg.  Albegg,  ii,  13). 

•  The  chief  hermcneutic  m/inuuls  in  the  I'atriatic  epoch  arc — 
Diodorua,  rit  iioipopa  $fwpia.s  jral  aWiiyoplas  (no  longur  extant). 
AdrianuB,   Elaayuyli  (a.d.    ii'J.     It  is  printed  in  the  Orttici  Sacrl. 

vol.  ix.,  1600,  and  was  edited  by  D.  Hoeschcl,  1602. 
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an  influence  on  tlie  modes  of  exegesis  as  Augustine.  Win 
comments  are  sometimes  painfully  beside  the  mark,  but  we 
get  an  insight  into  the  erroneous  methods  by  ■which  he  was 
led  astray  when  we  find  mm  endorsing  with  warm  praise  the 
seven  rules  of  Tichouius^  Those  rules  are  as  baseless  as 
Philo's,  and  even  more  so  than  those  of  Hillel.  A  book 
MTritten  by  Eucberius,  Bishop  of  Trives  about  the  year  450, 
called  Liber  Forinularum  Spiriialis  Jnldligcntiae,  shows  the 
lengths  to  which  allegory  had  been  developed  before  the 
fifth  century.  In  this  dull  and  desultory  dictionary  of 
metaphors  everything  is  reduced  to  generalities  and  abstrac- 
tions.T  It  is  argued  that  all  Scripture  must  be  ailegorically 
interpreted  because  David  says,  "  I  will  open  ray  ninuth  in 
parables,  ioqtuir  in  aeniffmate  aniiqua." '  The  argument 
which  does  not  hesitate  to  apply  to  the  whole  literature  of 
a  millennium  and  a-half  the  misinterpreted  expression  which 
the  Psalmist  used  of  a  single  psalm,  is  a  fair  specimen  of 
the  futility  of  the  proofs  oflfered  in  defence  of  these  bad 
methods.*     ,  The  riiles   of    Ticlionius   had   apparently   been 


Eucherius  Lugdunensia,    Liber  formuinruni    spiriialis   inU.Uigcntiae 

{K.-a.  HO  ;  Bibl.  Pair.  Colon,  vol.  T.  1  ;  Migne  vol.  50). 
Tichoniiu,    De  Scptem  liegulis  {Bibl.  Max.  Pair.  liUgdun.   vol.   vi. 

p.  839). 
HiffTODymus,  D«  optima  gertere  inUrprctandi  (Ep.  ad  Pammaekium). 

uh     Ik  studio  sertpturanim.  {Ep.  ad  Poulinum  Prt»byl«rum). 
Junilius,  Ite  partibtu  leffi4  ditiiuu  (circ.  a.d.  6S0,  BM.  Max.  Pair. 

Lvgdan.  vol.  x.  p.  340). 
CoaBiodonu,  Intlituliones  (circ.  a.d.  660).     {.0pp.  ed.  Gai«t.,  1S79, 
Migne,  vol,  80.) 
I  do  sot  add  the  so-callpd  Clavis  of  Molito.  becaiue  it  ia  not  n  tmnaUtion 
of  tb«  KA«lt  of  Melito  of  Sardis,  but,  as  Stuitz  has  proved,  a  medioeral  Latin 
work  (Slnd.  u.  Krit.  1857). 
«  Dc  dodr.  CkriU.  iii.  30-37. 

'  Thus  the  "  head  of  God  "  ia  the  es*>ntinl  divinity  ;  the  "hair  "  the  Holy 
Ang«ls  or  the  elect;  the  "eyelids"  His  incompreheiaiblp  juilcTDeuts ;  Hw 
"  inonth  "  is  Christ:  His  "lips"  the  agrecmtint  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
nient,  &c.,  &p.  This  book,  whirh  o-ecnpiea  wvent-een  folio  ])«g(s»,  ia  a  melan- 
choly proof  of  the  dcptha  to  whii^h  exegesis  hod  sunk.  Eucherim  is  the 
ftrat  to  nac  the  word  kvayaiy^,  to  imply  the  reference  of  .St-riptuiul  pfkssages  to 
the  New  Jerusalem .    The  Libelltu  df/ormulis  has  been  edited  by  Trnnc  Pauly. 

*  The  ivmork  is  borrowed  from  Clem.  Alex.,  Slrvm.  v.  12,  §  81.  wtpi 
witnit  7pa^qf  .  .   .   iy  -roit  ifpoX^is  yiffmrrai  i/s  i»  ropoBoA^  *Xfn\nitioit.     He 

S roves  iiis  [>oiDt  from  isolated  passages  like  Ps.  Ixxviii.  2  ;   I.  Cor.  ii.  6  ; 
[att.  X.  27  ;  Mark  iv.  34,  &c.     (Strom,  vi.  IP,  §  125.) 

*  The  I'salra  itself  (Ps.  Ixxviii.)  l<ears  no  rrsembhuice  to  what  we  coll  "a 
parable,"  nor  does  it  contain  anything  enigmatic. 
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designed  to  briug  some  sort  of  metliod  into  this  vast 
region  of  Phantasj,  wliich  existed  long  before  the  days 
of  Eucherius.  He  thought  so  highly  of  them  as  "  claves 
ct  lunihwria "  to  the  law  and  the  prophets,  as  to  aasert 
that  they  furnish  a  secure  protection  against  the  possibility 
of  error.'  The  first  is  "  About  the  Lord  anrl  His 
mystic  body,"  namely  the  Church.  Thus  in  the  same 
passage  one  clauscj  such  as,  dolores  nostros  ipse  portavit, 
applies  to  Christ,  but  foUowing  clauses,  such  as  ^«u<  vult, 
ostendere  illi  luccvi  ct  formare  iflum  in  prudcntia*'aj>ii[y  not 
to  Chnst  but  to  the  Church.  And  in  Is.  Ixi.  10,  Siait  sponso 
imposuit  mild  mitram,  applies  to  Christ,  but  the  following 
clause,  et^  sicut  sponsnm  donavit  mc  amidu,  applies  only  to  the 
Church.*  The  second  rule  was  "about  the  Lord's  bipartite 
body,"  or  about  true  and  false  Christians.  Thus,  in  Cant  i.  5, 
"  I  am  black  but  curaely,"  the  first  epithet  refers  to  false  Chris- 
tians ;  the  second  to  true  Christians.  The  third  rule 
"about  the  Promises  and  the  Law,"  is  theological.*'  The 
fourth  rule  is  "  about  Gt-nus  and  Species,"  or  whole  and  part. 
According  to  this,  all  nations  mentioned  in  Scripture  are 
types  of  Churches  and  may  represent  either  the  good  or  the 
bad  side  of  the  Church,  and  the  words  of  the  Scripture  may 
with  constant  arbitrary  vaiiation,  refer  sometimes  to  the 
whole  Church,  sometimes  to  a  part  of  it.  The  fifth  rule  ^ 
suggests  a  sort  of  kabbalism  of  numbers.  The  sixth  rule 
"  About  Recapitulation,"  professes  to  account  harmonistically 
for  events  which  are  related  out  of  order,  and  supposes  a 
sort  of  vague  analogy  betwuon  different  cycles  of  generations. 
The  last  rule  "  about  the  devil  and  his  body,"  is  the  counter- 
part of  the  first  and  proposes  to  teach  us  how  we  are  to  apply 
some  passages  to  the  devil  and  some  to  wicked  mcn.^    These 


>  Gennsdiiu  cites  them  as  being  meant  "ad  inv«*tiffandam  «t  inveHttndam 
inteliigcnluxvi  icriplurarum." 
»  Ik.  liii.  i. 

*  Is.  kd.  16.    Vnlg.     "Indnit  me  veatimentig  Bdntis  .  .  .  qnui  gpongiun 
decomtnm  coroncl,  vt  qnasi  spoustun  omataiD  monilibon  suio." 

*  It  is  also  called  "  he  tpiritu  ti  liUrd,"  "Degratid  U  mandati." 

'  E.g.  in  la.  ziv.  8.   Quomodo  eeddiati  de  eotlo  opplieato  the  devil  ;  corruUti 
in  trrram  to  the  ungodly. 
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rules  are  perfectly  arbitrary  ;  but  Augustiiie  in  three  different 
passages,  and  after  him  Cassiodorus '  and  Isidore  of  Seville 
refer  to  them  with  marked  praise,  and  consider  that  they 
throw  no  small  light  on  the  hidden  senses  of  Scripture.* 
Partly  owing  to  Augustine's  approval  they  became  for  a 
thousand  years  the  fouutain-head  of  unnumbered  misin- 
terpretations.' 

4.  It  will  not  be  needful  here  to  do  more  than  allude  to 
the  erroneous  principles  of  the  other  epochs.  Throughout  the 
whole  of  the  schulastic  epoch  (4)  dominated  the  pure  fiction 
of  the  multiplex  iTtidligcntia,  or  "  fourfold  sense,"  which  fills 
volumes  of  elaborate  commentaiy,*  and  which,  together  with 
the  unquestioned  acceptance  of  false  traditions  and  usurped 
authority,  vitiates  the  popular  compendiuius  of  five  hundred 
years.  The  Reformation  (5)  witnessed  an  immense  advance  ; 
but  (G)  in  the  epoch  which  succeeded  it,  the  mediaeval  subordi- 
uation  of  Scriptural  study  to  Papal  authority  was  succeeded  by 
another  subordination  of  it,  nominally  to  a  so-called  "  Analogy 
of  Scripture,"  really  to  the  current  Confessions  of  the  various 
Churches.  The  whole  Bible  from  Genesis  downwards  was  forced 
to  speak  the  language  of  the  accepted  formulae,  and  the  "  perspi- 
cuity of  Scripture  "  was  identified  with  the  facility  with  which 
it  could  be  forced  into  semblable  accordance  with  dogmatic 


'  Cassiodorns,  IngtiU.  i.  10.  On  Tichonius  see  Gonnadius,  Ik  Script.  Eeel. 
18  ;  Trithf  niiuK,  De  Script.  Eccl.  92.  Cittre,  HiM,.  Lit.  p.  275  ;  Migne,  Palrolog. 
vol.  50  ;  TillemoDt,  vL  81  ;  Neander,  iii.  280  ;  Klausen,  Hermen^  p.  133  ; 
Semler,  Dim.  Hid.  de  vii,  regulis  Tichonii,  lialae,  1766  ;  A.  Vogol  in  Herzog. 
vol.  xvi. 

*  Tichonias  said,  "  Qaaram  si  ratio  .  .  .  accepts  fuerit,  dansii  qaavque 
patcfient  et  obscun  dilncidabnnlur."  Augustine  uys,  "  Non  jKiniiii  nujuvant 
ad  penetnnda  quae  tecta  sunt."  Z>«  Doetr.  Christ,  iii.  i,  S  30.  RUraM,  iL 
18.     C<mtra  Epiat.  Panneniani,  i.     See  too  Jer.  De  virr.  illudr.  18. 

'  Augustine  vaguely  saw  in  them  a  Dotiutist  taint :  "  quae  sieut  Donatitta 
loc^uitur,"  De  Doctr.  Okriit.  ilL  §  43.  They  are  still  referred  to  by  Hugo  of 
St.  Victor  (Erud.  Did.  v.  A)  ;  and  Perei  of  "Valcntia  (t  1490).  Ineomfiarably 
superior  waa  the  Zlaaytty^  fit  vAs  Mas  yoapit  of  Adrianus.  He  says  that 
three  things  are  to  be  considered,  the  Sidfoio,  the  A<'{(>,  and  t}i«  auritais, 
through  which  we  arrive  at  Btvpia,  His  book  belongs  to  the  school  of 
Antioch,  and  aims  at  edification  not  by  allegory  btit  by  facts,  and  by  the  doe- 
trine  of  typt-s.  Till  the  days  of  Nicolas  ot  Lyra  it  had  little  influcaoe. 
Among  the  Kon\an  Catholics  Santea  Pogninus  (Ui-lO)  still  holds  to  Tichonias. 

•»  The  first  traces  of  the  fourfold  lenM  occur  in  EucLoriua  (t  450) ;  of  the 
ikretfold  sense  in  Origen. 
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systems.  To  this  day  mcu  repeat  the  vague  and  extravagant 
assertions  of  seventeenth  century  divines,  which  furnish  no 
assistance  and  solve  no  difficulty,  and  which  can  only  be  main- 
tained in  det;iil  by  an  accumulation  of  special  pleas.^  They 
confidently  tsike  the  words  they  find  in  use  among  their 
neighbours,  without  much  troubling  their  heads  about  a 
certain  fixed  meaning  ;  "  whereby,"  says  Locke,  "  besides  the 
ease  of  it,  they  obtain  this  advantage,  that  as  in  such  dis- 
courses they  seldom  are  in  the  right,  so  they  Eire  as  seldom 
to  be  convinced  that  they  are  in  the  wrong ;  it  being  all  one 
to  go  about  to  draw  men  out  of  their  mistakes  who  have  no 
settled  notions,  as  to  dispossess  a  vagrant  of  his  habitation 
who  hfts  no  settled  abode." 

IV,  Many  of  these  unfounded  principles  still  exercise  a  per- 
nicious influence.  In  the  past  they  have  introduced  an 
incredible  amount  of  confusion  and  darkness.  The  task  of 
the  expositor  cannot  be  expedited  by  rules  so  mechanical.  It 
requires  wide  knowledge,  it  requires  the  still  rarer  gift  of  a 
fine  sympathy.  To  interpret  aright  the  lyric  cry  of  the 
poet,  the  passion  of  the  prophet,  the  rushing  vehemence  of 
the  orator,  demands  something  of  the  poet's,  the  prophet's, 
the  orator's  emotion.  Quite  apart  from  all  need  for  spiritual 
vision,  a  sense  of  style,  a  psychological  insight,  an  exquisite 
literary  tact,  a  capacity  to  appreciate  the  varying  shades  of 
thought  which  may  Ue  hidden  behind  the  same  words,  a 
power   of  realising  and  reproducing  the  thoughts   of  men 


'  ThD8  they  repeat  HoUbz  and  Qnenstedt  in  calling  Scripture  a  ]ierpctua 
norma  Juki  ae  vitae  in  univend  eeeUtid  without  pxjJaininR  the  wide  dllTurenca 
between  the  spirit  of  Judaism  and  that  of  Chrutiuuity,  and  although  wu 
•et  aside  a  host  of  positive  regulations,  and  some  even  of  those  which  are 
found  in  the  New  Teatatneut  (Acts  iv.  20 ;  Jas.  T.  It).  They  po  ou  speaking 
of  the  " Pertpieuitv  and  self-interpretivg  fitailty  of  Scnptun.-,  tbuugh 
the  strife  of  interpretations  cries  to  hi-Avea  rven  in  passages  of  the  utmost 
importance.  The  Chnreh  of  Kome  forbids  us  to  interpret  "eonlra  unnviviem 
eonMensum  Palrvm,"  though  eiegnticnlly  tliuie  is  no  such  thing ;  and  tha 
dogmas  of  verbal  dict^ition  and  iul'allibility  titill  tind  defenders  in  spite  of  the 
facts  that  (1)  they  must  be  useleM  to  nuUiouii  who  oannot  read  the  original ; 
that  (2)  the  Vulgate  of  the  Latin  Church,  the  Septoagint  of  the  Grvek  Church, 
and  the  various  Protestant  versions  teem  witn  errors ;  that  (3)  alike  the 
original  text  and  its  true  meaning  are  in  many  pntitiagcs  uutireiy  uncertain ; 
and  that  (4)  the  hcnneneutic  rules  adopted  by  dilTcreut  bruuches  of  the 
CLurcli  are  widely  ditTerent. 
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who  lived  in  otlier  lands  and  in  ages  far  away,  are  gifts 
wliicli  are  none  so  common  as  to  render  it  likely  that  the 
work  of  Scriptural  Interpretation  will  soon  be  exhausted.  But 
so  long  as  we  are  entangled  in  a  jJnori  conceptions — while 
we  treat  as  though  it  w^ere  one  continuous  and  coaeva!  book 
the  scattered  literature  of  fifteen  hundred  years — while  we 
attach  the  same  value  to  the  rudimentary  religious  conceptions 
of  a  nomad  warrior  and  the  deepest  thoughts  of  a  great 
philosophical  Apostle, — while  we  deal  with  the  Old  Testament 
as  if  it  stood  on  the  same  level  of  revelation  as  the  New — 
while,  in  defiance  of  the  whole  history  of  the  canon  we  give 
the  title  of  "  Word  of  God  "  as  indiscriminately  to  the  Books 
of  Chronicles  or  Ecclesiastes,  or  to  books  in  which,  as  in 
Esther  or  Canticles,  the  name  of  God  does  not  so  much  as 
once  occur,  as  we  do  to  the  Gospel  of  St.  John — while  we 
speak  of  God  as  the  audor  pnmarhis  not  only  of  the  deepest, 
sweetest,  purest,  noblest  thoughts  which  have  ever  been 
uttered  by  human  lips,  but  no  less  of  the  savage  impre- 
cations of  Jewish  exiles  against  their  enemies  and  of  temble 
narratives  which  only  prove  the  imperfect  morality  of  times 
of  ignorance : — so  long  as  we  do  this  we  cannot  take  one 
step  farther  in  the  right  direction.  A  dogma  which 
attaches  to  the  crudest  and  least  spiritual  narrative  of 
Genesis  or  Judges  the  same  ethical  value  and  supernatural 
infallibility  as  to  the  words  of  Christ,  is  the  deathblow  to  all 
sane,  all  manly,  ail  honest  interpretation.*  Yet  this  dogma 
prevailed  for  ages.  If  such  a  view  of  inspiration  were 
alone  orthodox  or  admis.sible  no  man  of  uuwarped  intelli- 
gence would  have  any  refuge  save  in  heterodoxy.  So  far 
as  tliis  age  has  advanced  beyond  the  exegetic  principles 
of  the  Talmud  or  the  Schoolmen,  it  has  been  by 
naturalness,  by  independence,  by  fearless  allegiance  to 
truth,  by  searching  Scripture  not  merely  to  "  improve  "  it 
into  moral  commonplaces,  or  to  torture  it  into  the  utterance 


•  "  It  ia  impossible  rightly  lo  comjpnhend  Scripture  if  \rc  read  it  as  wo  read 
the  KoniQ,  u  though  it  were  in  all  ita  port*  of  equal  authorit)-,  all  componid 
at  one  time,  and  all  addressed  to  p«noiu  simiLirly  aitnuted." — Da.  Abkold, 
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of  sectarian  shibboleths  but  to  discover  what  tlie  •writers 
really  meant  and  really  said.  The  Rabbis,  the  Alexandrians, 
the  Fathers,  the  Schoolmen,  the  Protestant  dogmatists  all 
assure  us,  and  that  repeatedly,  that  the  words  of  the 
Old  Testament  are,  ia  their  literal  sense  and  their  obvious 
meaning,  sometimes  trivial,  sometimes  imperfect,  sometimes 
morally  erroueous.  In  such  cases  they  got  rid  of  the  letter 
by  distorting  it  into  the  expression  of  some  sentiment  of 
their  own  by  the  aid  of  allegory.  What  we  should  rather 
do  is  always  to  accept  the  clear  meaning  of  Scripture,  but 
always  to  judge  it  by  the  clear  light  of  Christ.^ 

But  we  cannot  yet  be  said  to  have  learnt  the  lessons  of 
the  past  in  all  tlicir  fulness,  while  so  many  of  the  proof 
texts  in  common  use  are  mistaken  accommodations ;  and 
while  we  follow  the  strange  practice  of  establishing  disputed 
doctrines  by  a  mosaic  of  passages  taken  out  of  authors 
who  not  only  differed  from  each  other,  but  who  may  even 
— like  St,  James,  for  instance,  and  St.  Paul,  or  like  St. 
Paul  and  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews — use 
the  same  techuical  words  in  different  meanings.  Better 
even  the  antitlieses  of  Marcion,  and  sic  et  nan  of  Abelard, 
than  much  of  the  casuistry  which  has  passed  for  the 
orthodox  reconciliation  of  apparent  contradictions.  Till  wc 
cease  to  paltiir  and  juggle  with  the  words  of  Scripture  in 
a  double  sense ;  till  we  cease  to  assume  that  the  Trinity 
is  revealed  in  the  beginning  of  Genesis,  and  that 
Canticles  furnishes  a  proof  of  the  duty  of  Mariolatry ; 
till  we  abandon  our  '  atomistic '  method  of  dealing  with 
Scripture  and  the  treatment  of  its  sentences  as  though  they 
were  magic  formulae ;   till  we  repent  of  the  fetish-worship 

'  Ik.  viiL  20  :  "To  the  law  aiid  the  testimon)-.  If  they  ijieak  not  accord- 
•  InKto  this  word  it  is  beMuso  there  ia  nn  light  in  them."  John  vL  89,  The 
tjewish  Miiinuh  wajg  very  elabomto,  but  it  did  not  lead  to  Christ.  A  Ht'otch 
^rina  has  wisely  said,  "  if  wa  find  even  in  the  Biblu  anything  which  ooufuaes 
onr  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  that  aeonis  to  ns  less  uxaltcd  and  pore  than  the 
character  of  Ood  should  be  ;  if  after  the  most  pntiunt  thought  and  pniyerful 
pondering  it  still  retnina  this  aspect,  then  toe  are  not  lo  bow  down  to  it  (u  Ood't 
rtMlation  to  us  since  it  does  not  meet  the  need  of  the  earlier  and  more  sacred 
nrelatioD  He  has  given  us  in  our  own  spirit  and  conscience,  which  testify  of 
Him." 
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which  made  some  of  the  Jewish  theologians  say  that  all  the 
law  was  of  equal  importance  from  "  God  is  one  God "  to 
"  Timna  was  the  concubine  of  Eliphaz  ;  "'  till  we  give  up  the 
late  and  humanly  invented  theories  which  with  a  blasphemy 
only  pardonable  Ivecaiise  it  was  unconscious,  treated  the  voices  of 
human  anger  and  human  imperfection  as  the  articulate  Voice 
uf  God  ;  till  we  admit  that  the  Bible  cannot  and  maj'  not  be 
dealt  with  by  methods  of  which  it  gives  no  indication,  and 
of  which  we  see  the  absurdity  when  they  are  applied  to  every 
other  form  of  literature  whether  sacred  or  profane — we  may 
produce  improved  furms  of  Rabbiniara  or  Scholasticism,  at 
our  pleasure  and  at  our  peril,  but  we  shall  never  clearly 
understand  what  is,  and  what  is  not,  the  purport  of  the 
revelation  contained  in  Scripture.  There  was  bitter  truth 
in  the  reproach  of  St.  Augustine  to  the  Donatists,  Qitod 
volumus  sanctum  est ;  *  and  in  the  sarcasm  of  St.  Jerome, 
Quicquul  dvcerint  hoc  legetn  Dei  putant  ;  '  and  in  the  famous 
epigram  of  Weronfels — 

"  Hie  liber  est  in  qao  noflerit  sun  Hogmntn  nnisqne 
Invcnit  ct  pnnter  aognrntn  qnis(]ue  sua. ' 

V.  It  would  be  easy  to  furnish  still  further  proof  of  the 

position  that  in  every  age  since  the  days  of  the  Apostles 

there  have  been  false  methods  of  exegesis,  and  that  these 

false  methods  have  led  to  false    results.     It  is  startlingly 

illustrated  by  the  fact  that  the    very  word  by  which    we 

designate  the  two  divisions  of  the  Bible  as  the  Old  and  New 

TciiamcnA  is  a  mistranslation  and  a  mistake.^    It  might  be 

*  Lekbch  Tob.  Cqaotcd  in  Ersoh  und  Orfiber,  ».r.  Inspiration). 

*  Aug.  c.  Kp.  Pamieniani,  ii.  §  31. 
»  Ep.  nd  Paulin.  7. 

*  The  word  "Teatament"  is  dorived  fmin  Mntt.  mvi.  28.  2  Cor.  iii. 
14,  tc.  (comp.  Jer.  ixxi.  31.)  St.  Jerome  rendered  H'la,  "  covi-nivnt,"  by 
fardtu  OT pattum,  but  it  hod  been  rendered  tj-.tlawentum  in  oWcr  latin  vensioDS. 
Tcrtallinn  prcfrrs  ijistru-menttim,  but  ndopts  UHamcntvm  as  bping  in  common 
use  (e.  Hare.  iv.  \,  i;  Ik  Piidic.  12).  .Augustine  also  nt«8  both  words  {De 
Civ.  Dei.  XI.  i).  Luthar  adopted  TeMamtnt'm  prefcrencf  to  Bund,  mid  since 
his  time  the  usage  has  been  fixed.  But  tlio  Jews  kncvr  nothing  nf  leilh  till 
thoy  became  acquainted  with  Roman  customs.  n*T3  never  meiinjt  anything 
but  eoTtTuaU  ;  and  in  the  New  Te^tamant  tmO^Kv  only  h.i.^  thn  meaning  of 
"a  will"  by  a  sort  of  play  upon  words  in  Heb.  ii.  17.  Neither  division  of 
the  Bible  has  the  sniAllest  analogy  to  "a  will,"  so  that  the  explanation  offered 
by  Lactantias  {Imtt.  Div.  ir.  20)  Is  qnite  inadequate. 
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shown  by  taking  any  single  book  and  proving,  cliapter  by 
chapter,  the  irapossibiUty  and  often  even  the  absurdity  of  the 
many  divergent  interpretations  of  its  salient  passages.  It 
might  be  shown  again  by  a  catena,  from  almost  any  part  of 
Scripture,  of  passages  which  have  for  centuries  together  been 
explained  in  a  manner  now  abandoned  as  entirely  untenable. 
We  may  illustrate  it  still  more  decisively  by  showing  the 
hopeless  confusion  which  has  reigned  among  commentators 
about  the  general  drift  and  significance  of  whole  books  of 
Scripture.  For  instance,  is  it  no  opprobrium  to  ChrLstian 
scholarship  that  for  seventeen  centuries  no  Cliristian 
scholar  before  Joachim  Oporin  had  discovered  the  continuous 
design  and  central  conception  of  the  First  Epistle  of  St. 
John,  of  which  St.  Augustine  had  nothing  better  to  say  than 
Loadunis  est  mnlia  ct  prope  omnia  de  caritate  ;  and  Calvin 
nothing  better  than  Sparsim  docaido  et  exhoiiando  tarivs  est  ? 
Let  us,  how^ever,  take  the  more  striking  case  of  one  of  the 
Books  of  the  Old  Testament,  /the  Book  of  Ecclesiastesy^ 
Even  the  name  of  it,  both  in  Greek  and  Hebrew,  is  of 
disputed  meaning;  and,  difficult  as  the  book  is,  Luther 
said  that  it  is  almost  more  difficult  to  clear  the  aiithor 
from  the  fancies  palmed  upon  him  than  to  develop  his 
meaning.  Some  of  the  Rabbis  attacked  it  as  being  not 
only  apocryphal  in  authorship,  but  heretical  in  tendency. ' 
These  conclusions  wore  only  escaped  by  a  liberal  tise  of 
allegory.  Even  in  theiifteenth  century  R.  Isaac  ben  Aramah 
complains  that  some  expounded  it  with  far-fetched  literalism, 
others  philosophically,  others  traditionally,  and  that  all  alike 
liad  altered  its  meaning  into  palatable  sentiments,  while  none 
of  them  had  "drawn  sweetness  from  this  flint."*  St.  Jerome 
and  St,  Augustine  by  extreme  applications  of  the  allegoric 
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'  Megilla,  f.  7,  1  ;  Shnbbnth,  f.  30,  2.  "0  Solomon,  where  is  thy  wisdom  ! 
.  .  .  Tny  -words  not  only  contnidict  thoRe  of  David  thy  father ;  but  they 
oontradict  themselves."  Vnyikro  Rabba.  f.  161,  2.  Jer.  in  Ecol.  xii.  13.  See 
Giiubur;;,  Cohfli-th,  p.  15.  Wo^o,  EM.  de  la  BibU,  p.  61.  It  narrowly 
eeHpo<l  ejection  from  the  canon  fiy  the  school  of  Shnmtnni  becnuae  of  (1)  its 
oontindicttons  and  (2)  it«  sappoflccl  epicurcaniam  (Midraah  Koheletb  on  Eccl. 
xi.  0). 

'  Sco  Ginsburg,  p.  68. 
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method  explain  it  as  alluding  to  Christ  and  the  sacraments, 
and  are  followed  by  the  Schoolmen.  ^  Olyrapiodorus  declared 
that  it  ia  a  treatise  of  natural  philosophy ;  Hugo  of  St. 
Victor  that  it  ia  meant  to  teach  us  to  despise  the  world; 
Brentius  and  Luther,  reversing  the  judgment  of  the  Mystics, 
said  that  it  was  meant  to  teach  not  the  contempt  but  the 
enjoyment  of  the  blessings  of  life.  Melanclithon  supposed 
that  it  was  designed  to  prove  an  overruling  Providence  and 
a  future  judgment.  Do  Wette,  on  the  other  hand,  thought 
that  the  writer  inclined  to  fatalism,  scepticism,  and  epi- 
cureanism, and  gave  no  hope  of  a  future  life.  Heine  calls  it 
"  the  Song  of  Scepticism,"  and  Delitzsch  "  the  Song  of  the 
Fear  of  God.y  *  Surely  if  it  be  so  difficult  for  students  to 
grasp  the  Snft  and  meaning  of  an  entire  book,  their  views  as 
to  the  meaning  of  separate  passages  must  often  be  extremely 
fallible. 

Many  other  instances  might  be  furnished,  e.g.  the  Book  of 
Esther,*  the  Prophecy  of  Hosea,  the  Apocalypse,  the  Song  of 
Solomon.  Can  anything  be  more  grotestiiie  and  more 
melancholy  than  the  vast  mass  of  hypotheses  about  the 
latter — ^hypotheses  which  can  make  anything  of  an^'thing? 
Like  Esther  it  never  mentions  the  name  of  God  and  it 
narrowly    escaped     exclusion    from    the     canon.  *      It 


re- 


*  t.g.  Ch.  iv.  8.  "  The  eye  it  not  mUuJkd  with  ttHng."  "  Christ  is  alwayi 
dosiritig  and  seeking  our  mlvation."  ii.  24.  "  Thert  w  nothing  belter /or 
a  man  than  that  ht  should  eat  and  drink."  It  is  f(ood  to  partake  of  thi- 
Lord's  Supper.  Jer.  x.  16,  "  Woe  to  thte,  0  land,  wkrn  thy  king  ia  a  child." 
Ecclesiostes  cnlls  the  deril  a  child  because  of  his  foolislmess.  Aug.  i.  7,  "  All 
the  rivers  fimo  inio  the  sea."  Joys  end  in  sorrow.  (R.  of  St.  Victor),  lii.  5, 
" The  almond  tree  ihallfiourith  "  "The  almond  tree  is  Christ — the  rind,  the 
shell,  and  the  kernel  correspond  to  the  Beah,  the  mind,  and  His  Diriait;'." — 
Peter  Lombard. 
'  Dolitxsch,  EccL  p.  183  (E.  Tr.) 

'  "  The  Book  of  Esther  is  not  once  ijaoted  in  the  New  Testament.  It  was 
not  considered  canonical  by  two  considerable  Fntheni,  Hclito  and  Gregory 
Nazianwn.  It  contains  no  prophecy,  it  has  nothing  on  the  Barface  to  dis- 
tingntsh  it  from  a  mere  ordinary  history  ;  nay,  it  has  no  mark  on  the  surface 
of  Deing  a  religious  history,  not  once  does  it  mention  the  name  of  God,  or 
Lord."  Trade  for  the  Timet,  vol.  v.  "Cre^dand  Canon  compared."  The 
oamB  of  the  King  of  Persia  occurs  in  Esther  187  times. 

♦'See  Shabbath,  f.  30.  2  ;  Aboth  of  Rabbi  Nathan  :  Yadaira,  iii.  2,  and 
Mairoonides,  ad  loe.  Wogue,  lliet.  <U  hi  Bihle  pp.  56,  65.  It  owed  its  admis- 
sion to  tlie  mystic  interpretation.     Munk,  PaUMine,  p.  450.    The  Jews  for- 

,  WIe  any  one  to  read  it  before  the  age  of  thirty,  and  anathematised  its  literal 

I  interpretation.     Sa7\hedrin,  iii.  1. 
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presents,  say  the  Commentators,  the  love  of  tlie  Lord 
for  the  congregation  of  Israel  ;  ^  it  relates  the  history 
of  the  Jews  from  tlie  Exotlus  to  the  Messiah ;  ^  it  is 
a  consolation  t-o  afflicted  Israel;'  it  is  an  occult  history;* 
it  represents  the  nnion  of  the  divine  soul  with  the  earthly 
body;'  or  of  the  material  with  the  active  intellect;*  it  is 
the  conversation  of  Solomon  and  Wisdom  ; '  it  describes  the 
love  of  Christ  to  His  Church;®  it  is  historico-prophetical ; " 
it  is  Solomon's  thanksgiving  for  a  happy  reign  ;^'*  it  is  a 
love-song  unworthy  of  any  place  in  the  sacred  canon  ;*^  it 
treats  of  man's  reconciliation  to  God  ;  '^  it  is  a  prophecy  of 
the  Church  from  the  Crucifixion  till  after  the  Reformation  ;  '* 
it  is  an  anticipation  of  the  Apocalypse  ;  "  it  is  the  seven  days 
epUhaiaminm  oa  the  marriage  of  Solomon  with  the  daughter 
of  Pharaoh  ;"  it  is  a  magazine  for  direction  and  consolation 
under  every  condition  ;  '*  it  treats  in  hieroglyphics  of  the 
sepulchre  of  the  Saviour,  His  death,  and  the  Old  Testament 
saints;"  it  refers  to  Hezekiah  and  the  ten  tribes;"  it  is 
written  in  glorification  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  "  Such  were 
the  impossible  and  divergent  interpretations  of  what  many 
regarded  as  the  very  Word  of  God  !  *"  A  few  only  till  the 
beginning  of  this  century  saw  the  clear  truth — which  is  so 
obvious  to  all  who  go  to  the  Bible  with  the  humble  desire 
to  read  what  it  says  and  not  to  import  into  it  their  own 
baseless  fancies — that  it  is  the  exquisite  celebration  of  a 
pure  love  in  humble  life  ;  of  a  love  which  no  splendour  can 
dazzle  and  no  flattery  seduce.^^ 

'  The  Tirgum.  '  U.  Smidia  Oaon.         *  Hiislii.  «  Ilm  Kzra. 

*  Jowpb  Ibii  Caape,         *  Ibn  Tibbon.  ^  Abravanel,    '  Origen,  aud 

the  maM  of  Chri&tiati  expositors,  excejit  Thcod>°)n'  of  Mopsuestio,  tlie  scliuol  of 
Aatioeh,  nnd  most  loodem  Hcholan.       '  Nicolas  of  Lyra.      "  Luthtir,  Bivnz. 

^  Castellio,  Dr.  Noyc*.  "  Ainswurth.  '*  Coccoinu. 

**  IlenaiEchiuii.  "  Roosuct.        "  Darlmni.  "^  Pun'euUgrf. 

"  Hug.  "  Many  Roidaii  CatLoIic  Comm^ntatoni. 

**  It  wag  the  faTourit«  theme  of  modiacval  ezeeesis.  Tho  eighty-aix  sennona 
of  St.  IWrnard  only  conic  down  to  the  end  of  the  aooond  chapter. 

"  To  this  view  the  way  was  led  hy  Orotias,  Boaaaet,  Lowth,  llt-rdpr, 
Jacobi,  Ac.  It  is  adopted  by  Ewnld,  llirwl,  Urabreit,  Meier,  Krietttirich, 
Hitxig,  and  moat  of  the  best  modem  comiiientatorB.  Ree  the  admirable 
munmary  Riven  by  Dr.  Ginsburg,  and  by  Zbcklcr  in  Ijungn't  Bitdicerk: 
Luther  might  well  any,  "Quodsi  erro  reniam  mcretur  primus  labor,  nam 
o/tontm  cogitationai  longe  plus  abturdiialis  habcrU. " 
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Spirit  (at*,  p.  nn) ;  ^  and  Pico  of  Miraudola  (who  is 
quoted  with  rapturous  approval  by  Sixtus  Senensis  even  as 
late  as  1593)*  geta  by  various  permutations  of  the  letters  of 
the  words  the  meaning  that  "  the  Father,  in  the  Son,  and 
through  the  Son,  created  the  beginning  and  the  end  or  peace, 
the  heati,  fire,  and  foundation,  by  the  good  covenant  of  a  great 
man."  '  Pico  thus  persuaded  himself  that  in  the  Qabbala,  there 
WM  more  Christianity  than  Judaism.  Lastly,  if  we  might 
have  hoped  that  these  fantastic  vanities  could  not  possibly 
have  survived  the  Middle  Ages  we  are  undeceived  by  open- 
ing one  of  the  most  popular  of  modern  Jewish  commentaries, 
the  Tsei'unah  Ureeunah,  or  "  Go  ye  and  see,"  compiled  by  the 
llabbi  Jacob  at  B'raukfort  in  1693,  but  reprinted  at  Wilna  as 
recently  as  1S77,  and  in  daily  use  among  the  Polish  Jews.* 
It  opens  with  the  remark  that  the  Torah  begins  with 
the  letter  Bdh  because  tliat  is  the  first  letter  of  BeraJcJuih 
"  Blessing  "  ;  then  that  the  letter  Aleph  flew  before  the  Holy 
One  with  the  complaint  that  it  had  not  been  chosen ;  and 
was  consoled  by  being  told  that  the  Decalogue  should  begin 
with  Aleph,  It  proceeds  to  inform  us  that  by  Hillel's  second 
rule,  the  world  was  created  for  the  sake  of  the  Law  be* 
cau.se  that  is  called  the  beginning  of  His  way  ;  **  for  the  sake 
of  the  sacrifices  which  were  ofiFered  in  the  Temple,  which  is 
called  "  Beginning "  and  was  created  before  the  world  ;  •  and 
for  the  sake  of  tithes  which  are  also  called  "Beginning  (ie. 
first  fruits)  of  com."  '  You  will  perhaps  wonder  that  I  should 

>  So  in  "  the  stone  (pK)  which  tho  build«n  KJ«ot«d "  he  saw  the  Father 
imd  the  Sim  (p  SK).  md  out  of  "  Rifthteousn.**  "  (CTiSs  plY,  Dun.  is.  24) 
he  Rvto  by  UwuNtrirk,  Mr«si»l»  Jvhorah  (Hin'  n£T3).  Se«  Ginaburg,  TTu 
A'oMo.  n.  ea :  Wolf.  Bibl.  ffrbr.  i.  9. 

«  See  Sixt.  Senea*.  i*iW.  .Vuaet.  p.  I'S.  Ho  edit  this  henneneatic  folly 
**  luetUtittiaimum  artrnvlum." 

»  Among  t'hri»»un  Kabbalisti^  all  of  whom  more  or  leas  approved  of  taeh. 
method*,  may  l>«  tnostioned.  bcsidea  Ticos  of  Mlrandola  (t  1494),  Raxmond 
LnUjr  (t  Mi'i} ;  fomelitt*  A^ppa  (t  168J^ :  Van  Hclmont  (t  H«4) :  FMd 
(t  H»T>  !  Henry  Mow  (t  1««7» ;  and  olhere.  See  GLnibnig.  TA*  A'oUala, 
Ik.  H4. 

*  •V'*'  ^  taken  from  Cant  iii,  11.     A  tnnaktioa  of 

''  'f .  Uerahon  is  nam  in  the  pra^ 

■lnuMe  MmtOitmf,  loi,  «. 
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and  the  scholars  of  Hillel,  who  from  Gen.  iL  4,  declared 
that  the  earth  was  created  first ;  and  they  tell  us  how  after 
endless  discussion  and  quotings  of  counter-texts,  the  Mishnic 
Habbis  decided  that  tlie  heaven  and  the  earth  were  both 
created  at  the  same  time.^  They  tell  us,  moreover,  that 
Shamayim, "  heaven,"  is  derived  from  ecsh-mayim,  "  fire-water," 
because  in  the  firmament,  God  mingled  those  two  elements.* 
This  however  does  not  nearly  exhaust  the  spurious  infer- 
ences deduced  by  various  forms  of  Kabbalism  from  the 
first  word  of  Scripture.  Since  by  anagram '  Bereshith 
can  be  read  BethisJiri,  it  was  inferred  that  the  world  was 
created  in  September  (Tisri) ;  since,  acrosttcally,*  the  letters 
of  the  word  give  the  initials  of  the  Hebrew  sentence,  "  God 
saw  that  Israel  would  accept  the  Law,"  the  world  was  created 
for  the  sake  of  the  Law.  Since  the  Hebrew  words,  "  in  the 
beginning  God  created,"  can  be  transposed  by  anagram 
twia  Kian*  D'H^K,  therefore  the  Pt-ntateuch  i-s  to  be  regarded 
as  an  allegory.  Turning  to  the  Zohar  we  find  that,  by  further 
methods  of  Kabbalism,  the  words  are  supposed  to  indicate 
that  a  luminous  point  of  fire  created  a  temple,  of  which  the 
nan>e  was  Elohim.  We  come  down  to  Rtushi,  so  great  an  iu- 
terpreter  in  the  eyes  of  his  countrjanen,  that  he  was  called 
emphatically  PaTshandatha,  or  the  "  Exegete  of  the  Law,"* 
and  we  are  told  that  (by  Hillel's  rule  of  "  equivalence  ") 
the  Torah  begins  with  this  text,  and  not  with  the  precepts 
of  the  Law,  to  show  that  God  had  given  the  earth  to  the 
Israelites;  since  in  Jer.  ii.  3,  Israel  is  called  "the  h-ginning 
(nVir)  of  His  increase."  Continuing  the  traditions  of 
Kabbalism  we  find  that  even  in  the  epoch  of  the  Renaissance 
Reuchlin  tried  to  prove  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
from  Gen.  i.  1,  because  acrostically  the  word  vra.  "  He 
created "    involves  the   initial   letters   of  Father,  Son,   and 


'  Chagig*.  f.  12, 1. 

'  Cliiiuini,  Thiorir  dtt  JudnUnui,  ii.  215. 

*  Knnim  to  the  Jews  by  thu  name  Thcmoorah.     See  Lcct.  II. 

*  This  proooM  wns  ktmwn  as  NoUirikoa.     Sec  Lett.  II. 

*  8m  Uciger,  nnllCnQ,  Ein  Beitrag  mr  Gcteh.  der  BiUl-Ex^goK, 
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th«  oreiAtiuM  primarily  intended  was  that  of  an  immaterial 
heaven  aud  an  invisible  earth — a  creation  ideal  and  not 
matorial ' 

iii.  Onco  more,  when  we  look  to  the  Fathers  we  find  that 
wmio  uf  thorn,  in  that  fatal  ignorance  of  the  original  languages 
of  SiTijitimi  which  rendered  so  many  of  their  speculations 
abortive  at  tlie  ouLset,  liad  the  impression  that  the  first  verse 
of  Genesis  in  the  Hebrew  ran  "  In  th<  Son  God  made  the 
world."  •  Hero  indeed  there  was  no  heresy,  for  so  we  are 
expr\'ssly  t^iught  in  other  parts  of  Scripture.'  But  the  critical 
niistjvkt)  as  to  the  reading,  and  the  exegetical  mistake  as  to 
t}io  iut<'rpr«tation,  tended  from  the  first  to  confirm  views 
which  wero  radically  untenable  as  to  the  nature  and  relatioo 
of  the  two  ooTQDantB. 

ir.  It  would  not  be  di£Scult  to  pursue  the  subject  and  to 
«kow  kho  vikl  specobttioiis  of  cosmogony  which  haTe  beeo 
footod  into  Um  veiy  opaning  accents  of  revdatMn.  Bat 
oao^i^  has  been  alruady  said  to  show  bow  small  is  the  thie 
ni  SmsQsis  to  that  infailibiHty  either  as  to  prindplea  or 
dotaibvluA  h  has  ao  often  been  &intoelaim,  not  only  fer 
Scriptoi^  but  for  ifeMlt  It  bas  largelr  misinterpreted  its  own 
omete  aadL  kg  tmamiy  after  oentoij.  stombfed 
ayoa  tki  reiy  AwAoM  c/the  SMred  Book. 

V,  la  coadnaMaw  iH  us  ttot  &U  into  tbe  fwrnwi  error  of 
flMgni«lka«KkBkl>kM  iaiawMMMerf  Kttb 
iM|pMtaM«L     ir  «bray  W  lanlm  i»  aoM 
wmj  b»  v«cy  fatal  ia  ockenL    **IW  traes 
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Wordsworth,  "  men  make  God's  word  become  their  non- 
word,  or  even  the  Tempter's  word,  and  then  Scripture  is 
iiiied  for  our  destruction,  instead  of  making  us  wise  unto 
Salvation."  ^  The  misinterpretation  of  Scripture  must  be 
reckoned  among  the  gravest  caJamities  of  Christendom.  It 
has  been  the  source  of  crimes  and  errors  which  have  tended 
to  loosen  the  hold  of  the  sacred  writings  upon  the  affection 
and  veneration  of  mankind.  Recall  but  for  a  moment  the 
extent  and  the  deadliuess  of  the  evils  for  which  texts  of 
the  Bible  have  been  made  the  command  and  the  excuse. 
Wild  fanaticism,  dark  superstition,  abject  bondage,  anti- 
Domian  hcense,  the  burning  hatred  and  unbending  obstinacy 
of  party  spirit — have  they  not  each  in  turn  perverted  the 
Scriptures  to  wliich  they  appealed  ?  It  is  grievous  to  recall 
how  many  a  bloodstained  period  of  history  might  have  been 
redeemed  from  its  agony  and  desolation  if  men  had  only 
remembered  what  Christ  so  plainly  taught — that  the  Law  of 
the  Old  Testament  was  as  yet  an  imperfect  law,  and  the 
morality  of  the  Old  Testament  as  yet  an  imperfect  and  un- 
developed morality."  How  often  have  the  sanguinary  sup- 
porters of  mistaken  shibboleths  defended  their  outrages  by 
the  injunctions  of  the  Pentateuch  ?  The  infamous  assassina- 
tions of  princes,  or  murderous  plots  against  thtim,  by  a 
Ravaillac,  a  Jacques  Clement,  a  Balthazar  Gerard,  an  Antony 
Babington,  an  Everard  Digby,  were  preposterously  justified  by 
the  examples  of  Ehud  and  Jael."  The  Crusaders,  thinking  that 
they  did  God  service  by  wtidiug  bridle  deep  in  the  blood  of 
infidels  who  were  often  morally  superior  to  themselves^  justified 

*  UiiuUanie*,  iL  17. 

»  M«U.  V.  21-t3  (comp.  xv.  1-9  ;  xiiii.  1-23)  ;  Mwlt  ii.  18-28  ;  yiL  2-28  ; 
X.  3-12  ;  Luke  ii.  61-5fi  ;  liii.  11-17  ;  John  rui.  1-11. 

'  See  Buarcz,  De  Fide,  vi.  4  ;  Mariana,  De  Rege,  p.  69.  THere  can  be  little 
floabt,  if  >uy,  that  Piua  V.  wiuctioned  attcmpUi  od  the  life  of  Elizabeth.  For 
tbe  blanphemicB  of  Poi>e  SixtUB  V.  after  the  nmnler  of  Henry  III.  by  Clement, 
aee  Da  Thoa  as  quoted  by  Lccky,  Itationali»m,  ii.  178  ;  Usllam,  Hist,  of  Europ. 
Lit.  iL  89-46.  The  impndent  claim  t«  a  right  of  de[)a8ition  led  natui-ally  to 
tyrannicide,  and  8u&rc2  »ay»  that  when  St.  Panl  wrote,  "  Lot  every  aoul  l>e 
■abject  to  the  higher  powers."  he  did  not  inrlndo  the  excoramanicatod  !  The 
last  attempt  to  niarder  the  Emperor  of  Germany  (1884)  n'a%  calmly  defended 
by  the  murderer  from  Old  Testament  examples !  See  Oxenham,  EtKiaxl 
Stvditt,  pp.  40S-413. 
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theif  massacres  by  the  exterraiuatiug  wars  in  the  Book  of 
Judges,  which  Bishop  Ultila  wisely  delayed  to  translate  into 
Gothic  because  be  feared  the  eflfects  they  vvuuM  jn-oducc  upon 
the  minds  of  liia  wild  converts.  Thousands  of  poor  harndcss 
women,  maddened  by  torture  into  false  self-accusations,  were 
burnt  to  death  by  Sprenger  as  witches,  on  the  supposed  i 
authority  of  a  text  in  Leviticus.*  A  crime  so  atrocious  aa 
the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  was  hailed  by  Pope  Gregory 
XIII.  with  acclamation,  and  paralleled  by  the  zeal  for  God 
of  ancient  heroes.  Texts  were  used  to  crush  the  efforts  of 
national  liberty,  and  to  buttress  the  tyraimies  of  immoral 
despotism.*  The  murder  of  kings  and  passive  obedience 
to  them  were  alike  defended  by  texts.*  The  colossal  usur- 
pations of  the  Papacy  in  the  days  of  its  haughtiest  audacity  were 
maintained  not  only  by  spurious <lonations  and  forged  decretals, 
but  by  Boniface  VIII.  on  the  ground  that  the  two  swords  of 
Peter  meant  the  possession  by  Popes  of  temporal  and  spiritual 
dominion ;  *  and  a  century  earlier,  by  Innocent  III.,  on  the 
ground  that  the  Pope  Wiis  intended  by  the  sun  to  rule  the  day, 
and  the  Ennieror  only  by  the  moon  to  rale  the  night.*  When 
Innocent  III.  was  giving  to  the  Abbot  of  Citeaux  his  infamous 
advice  to  entrap  the  Count  of  Toulouse  to  his  ruin,  he  wrote, 
"  We  advise  you,  according  to  the  precepts  of  Ihe  Apostle,  to  use 
cunning    in    your  dealings    with    the   Count   of  Tuulouse,:| 


'  Sproiigcr,  snthor  of  the  AfalUiu  .Val'fffarum,  w««  appointed  TDqaisitorJ 
>>y  Innoct'Til  Vlll.  in  1484.     Sir  Matthew  Hiile,  «a  every  one  knows,  in  1665* 
sent  two  witches  to  bo  executed  on  Scripture  authority ;  and  iive  arc  said  to  - 
liave  bi!en  hanged  at  Northampton  as  kte  aa  1712  (Parr's  iVorki,  iv.  182) ;  iind 
in  Spain  aa  late  as  1781  <Bueklc,  Hut.  o/C'ivilui.  i.  334)  ;  and  in  Switzerland 
in  1782  (Micholcfx  La  Sorciire,  p.  42.'i).     Evou  Wt-slcy  snid,  "'  The  giving  np 
witchcraft  iagiTiog  up  the  Bible."    So  absurd  a  statement  would  practically 
bind  us  to  everything  which  was  iRnorantly  believed  3,501)  years  ago.     8<»j 
Lecky,  ffist.  of  fiiUUmalitm,  i.  l-liH. 

•  I'assivc  obedience  was  taaght  by  theologianit  for  ceuturies  from  the  days  of  ^ 
the  early  Fathers  down  to  the  soveuteeiith  century.     Grotiua,    Oc  Jure  Belh 
ft  Paeia.i.  4.     A  contemporary  t«lls  us  that  in  the  English  Church  after  Uie 
Reatonvtion  the  muno  of  Charles  I .  was  referred  to  ten  tiroes  more  often  tbun 
tliat  of  Christ. 

•  Sco  cs[w>iiallv  Mariana.  D«  Urge  et  Kfigu  InstiUUione,  1590. 

•  Se(!  th«  autfioritiea  punted  iu  llolkm,  MiMU  Ayen,  ii.  28,  29.     Words- 
worth,  Muatlanies,  ii.  IS. 

•  Murmtori,  Script.  Ra:  llal.  iiL  448.     Deoret.  Greg  ix.  lib.  i.  tit.  83. 
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treating  Mm  with  a  wise  dissimulation,  that  the  other 
heretics  may  be  more  easily  destroyed."  ^  Even  the  Spanish 
Inquisition — that  infamy  of  Christendom — appealed  to  Scrip- 
tural warrant  for  the  right  to  immolate  its  holocausts  of 
victims,^  and  the  blood-stained  Alva  received  from  the  Pope 
a  jewelled  sword  with  the  inscription,  Accipe  sanctum  gladium, 
vnintis  a  Deo.  In  the  days  of  her  persecution  the  Fathers  of 
the  Church  had  taught  mankind  that "  force  is  hateful  to  God  ;"* 
but,  in  the  days  of  her  despotism,  not  only  cursings  and  ana- 
themas, but  the  axes,  the  stakes,  the  gibbets,  the  tlmmbscrews, 
the  racks,  and  all  the  instruments  of  torture  kept  in  the  dun- 
geons of  priests  to  deprave  the  heart  of  nations,  and  to  horrify 
the  world,  were  defended  by  scraps  of  texts  and  shreds  of 
metaphor  from  the  mercy-breathing  parables  of  Christ.  jTcxts 
have  been  used  a  thousand  times  to  bar  the  progress  of  science, 
to  beat  down  the  sword  of  freedom,  to  destroy  the  benefactors  of 
humanity,  to  silence  the  voice  of  truth.  The  gospel  of  peace, 
the  gospel  of  knowledge,  the  gospel  of  progress,  has  been 
desecrated  into  the  armoury  of  fanaticism,  and  the  stumbling- 
block  of  philosophy.  The  gospel  of  light  and  love  has  been 
used  to  glorify  the  madness  of  the  self-torturer,  to  kindle  the 
faggot  of  the  inquisitor,  and  to  rivet  the  fetters  of  the  slave. 
Who  can  deny  these  things  unless  he  thinks  to  please  God 
by  going  before  Him  with  a  lie  in  his  right  hand  ?  Even 
the  poets  of  the  world — poets  the  clearest  in  universal  insight, 
and  the  deepest  in  spiritual  emotion — have  noticed  and 
deplored   them.       Who  does    not    feel    the    force    of    the 


/O 
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'  "  It  5s  remnrlcable  that  when  the  KoniMi  pontiffs,  especially  Gregory  Vll. 
Mi'l  Inuocent  11  f.,  hail  any  iwrniriims  design  lo  recommend,  they  were  lavish 
in  tliuir  nj)])f ala  to  Scripture." — Tayloh. 

'  "  III  eonclumon  the  Enifwror  orderid  the  iTiipiiaition  to  make  it  known 
that  they  were  not  doinjj  tlirir  own  work,  liiut  the  work  of  Cliriat."  What 
naniilfss  horror  this  "work  of  Christ"  involved  may  be  ruoJ  in  Motley's 
Dutch  KfjnMic,  i.  2S8. 

•  ".V«  rcliyionit  eat  eoggre  religionism.,"  Tertullian  {Ad  Seapulam,  2), 
Rrliijio  cogi  rum,  poUft.  Lnctantios  (Div.  Inst.  vi.  19).  The  old  rule  was 
Bilk  ^x^F^"  ^'f>- 

*  1,<-T\\  llaccn  attrthutes  the  paralysis  of  science  chiefly  to  the  iuctibns  of 
the  theological  system.  Sec  AVnem  Organuni,  i.  $  Lsv.,  and  there  is  a  aiinilar 
ruDoik  by  Kepler  in  De  Martis  Sttlld, 
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hackneyed    lines  —  hackneyed    from    their    fatal    trutMul- 
ness — 

"  The  deril  can  quote  Scripluit  for  his  imrpoM  "  ? 


or, 


or. 


"In  religioo 
What  dumned  error  bat  some  sober  brow 
Will  hk'M  it  and  apjirove  it  with  a  text. 
Hiding  the  grossiiess  with  fair  ornaineat  I " 


or 


"  Having  waste  ground  enough, 
ShBlI  we  desire  to  raze  the  sanctaary. 
And  pitch  our  evils  there  ?  " 

"  Crime  was  ne'er  so  block 
As  ghostly  cheer  and  pious  timnks  to  lark. 
Satan  is  modest.     At  Heavtit'ti  door  he  lays 
Hia  evil  olTapring,  and  iu  Scripture  phivaea 
And  saintly  posture  gives  to  God  the  praiao 
And  hoaour  of  hia  monstrous  progeny  "  t 

How  then  is  it  possible  better  to  maintain  the  divine 
authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  than  by  pointing  out,  and  by 
forsaking,  the  errors  whereby  men  have  so  often  wrested 
them  alike  to  their  own  destruction  and  to  the  ruin  and 
misery  of  their  fellow  men  ?  How  can  we  better  prove  their 
sacredness  and  majesty  than  by  showing  that  in  spit«  of  such 
long  centuries  of  grievous  misinterpretation  tliey  still  remain 
when  rightly  used,  a  light  unto  our  feet  and  a  lamp  unto  our 
paths  ?  How  can  we  render  tbem  a  loftier  service  than  by 
endeavouring  to  set  them  free  from  false  dogmas  which  have 
corrupted  their  whole  interpretation  with  dishonest  casuistry, 
and  have  thereby  shaken  to  its  very  centre  the  religious  faith  of 
thousands  alike  of  the  most  ignorant  and  of  the  most  culti- 
vated of  mankind  ?  And  think  not  that  I  am  pointing  somo 
mere  conventional  moral  when  I  add  that  there  is  one  way  in 
which  the  very  humblest  of  us  may  prove  how  inviolable  is 
the  truth,  how  infinite  the  preciousnesa  of  the  lessons  which 
we  can  learn  from  Scripture.  It  is  by  linng  in  simple  and 
faithful  obedience  to  its  highest  and  its  final  teaching. 
On  that  point  at  least,  amid  multitudes  of  imperfections, 
the  greatest  and  holiest  interpreters  have  ever  been  at  one. 
"  Scripturae  scopus  est,"  says  St.  Augustine,  "  dilectio  Dei  d 
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m  ordine  ad  Deum  aliorum  hominum."  ^  "  The  fruit  of  sacred 
Scripture,"  said  Bonaventura,  "  is  fulness  of  felicity."  *  "  Do 
not  hear  or  read  it,"  says  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor,  "  for  any 
other  end  but  to  become  better  in  your  daily  walk,  and  to  be 
instructed  in  eveiy  good  work,  and  to  increase  in  the  love 
and  service  of  God."  * — And  this  naay  God  grant  us  all  for 
His  Son's  sake ! 

'  Aug.  De  Cfen.  ad  LiUram. 

*  BoiiAventura,  Breviloq.  Prooem.  So  Abelard  says  that  the  object  of  the 
stndy  of  Scripture  ia  ''xnonun  ioBtructio ; "  and  John  of  Salisbury,  "at  homo 
seipsomelior  jugiter  fiat."    (PoJycra^.  vii.  10.) 

*  Jer.  Taylor,  Holy  Living,  iv. 


^Mirt  Ml  viuit  napafialvtTt  r^v  (vroX^v  rov  Otov  ita  n^y  irapaSootf  v/M»y ; 
O  yiip  &*6t  imtlKoTO  ^iywir  ,  .  .  'Yfuts  Di  Xiytrt  .  ,  .  Kal  ^KvpiMrorfr^i' 
•rroXi^v  rov  &tov  bia  r^v  irapaDoiriv  iifi&v. — Matt.  xv.  3 — 6. 

BXfirfTr  /uf  ns  vitas  ttrrat  6  m/Xayttyav  Dia  .  ,  .  Kcv^r  dininjr  Kara  riip 
wapaiovo'  ri»  avBp&itrmt, — Cou  ii,  8. 


LECTURE  II. 

RABBINIC   EXEGESIS. 

"Not  giving  he«d  to  Jewish  fnbles,  and  cnTnTnandmeiitt  of  men  who  turn 
away  from  the  trnth."  '—Tit.  L  14. 

A  BOOK  needs  f.jr  tbe  moat  part  but  little  explana- 
tioQ  in  tbe  age  to  which  it  is  addressed.  It  may  be 
a.ssumed  as  a  fundameutal  principle  that  an  author  writes 
for  the  purpose  of  being  understood.  Hia  thoughts,  bis 
allusiona,  his  special  opinions  are  influenced  by  the  times 
in  which  he  lives,  and  are  clearer  to  his  contemfjoraries  than 
they  can  be  to  men  of  other  epochs.  But  as  the  centuries 
advance  books  require  an  interpreter  in  proportion  to  their 
depth  and  sacredness.  Schools  of  expositors  were  soon  needed 
to  explain  the  Vedas  *  and  the  Koran,*  Chairs  were  founded 
to  comment  upon  the  Diviiuj.  Com.media  of  Dante  as  early  as 
fifty  years  after  his  death,*  and  the  existing  commentaries  on 
that  immortal  vision  are  now  nearly  tliirteen  hundred  in 
number. 

The  interpretation  of  Scripture  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
begun  before  the  days  of  Ezra.     Indeed  up  to  his  days  we 


*  o«  irpiKr/x"*^"  'lauiatKOtt  pLvBoit  iral  ImoXcuikvBptlrrrwv  krtompttpojxlvmvr^y 
ixilBtiav.  Comp.  verso  10,  Eiai  yap  woKKol  ,  ,  ,  fiaraioXiyoi  ical  tfiptfawirai, 
fiAKiirra  ol  iit  wtfUTO/tiii. 

'  S«e  Muir,  Smuerit  Teseta,  iii.  pp   138-179, 

*  The  Koran  hits  it«  iehoolN  of  nrpositors.  The  mTittirs  (fCarviattiai) ;  the 
Rationaliata  {Mmitairlliten)  ;  thr-  ncholajitic  studentii  {MuUikellrmSn.),  Like  th« 
Sopheriin,  the  SuunitM  mniiitnin  the  eiist^nre  of  Trailition  (.S'unnii)  ;  urn!, 
like  tli«  Karaites,  the  Schiitcs  deny  it.     See  Ethcridjso,  Htbr.  LU.  p,  206. 

*  The  republic  of  Florence  endowed  a  Lectureship  in  1373, 
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are  unable  to  say  hov?  much  of  the  Old  Testament  in  its 
present  form  was  known  to  the  mass  of  the  Jewish  jieople. 
The  Mosaic  system  from  a  very  early  period  seems  not  only  to 
have  fallen  into  desuetude,  but  even  t-o  have  been  so  utterly 
forgotten  that  the  discovery  of  the  "  Book  of  the  Law  "  by  the 
high  priest  Hilkiah  in  the  reign  of  Josiah  produced  a  burst 
of  astonishment.'  During  the  Exile  it  again  fell  into  com- 
plete abeyance.  In  the  days  of  Tseheraiah  its  main  provisions 
were  so  little  observed  that  their  simple  rehearsal  woke 
mingled  feelings  of  amazement  and  remorse.'' 

Yet  though  we  do  not  find  in  the  Old  Testament  auything 
which  can  be  strictly  called  commentary,  we  do  find,  both 
in  the  Psalms  and  in  the  Prophets,  the  enunciation  of 
principles  so  rich  and  broad  that,  had  they  been  duly  taken 
to  heart,  nine-tenths  of  the  labours  of  the  national  teachers 
might  have  been  saved  from  abortivcBesa.  For  those  labours 
■were  based  on  the  two  assumptions  that  every  word  in  the 
Five  Books  of  Moses  was  aupernaturally  communicated, 
and  that  every  tittle  of  Levitica,l  formalism  was  of  infinite 
importance.  Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  the  free 
attitude  of  the  earlier  Prophets  towards  the  Law  would  have 
been  impossible  if  they  hfwl  accepted  eitlier  hypothesis. 
Had  they  done  so,  they  too  might  have  sunk  to  the  level  of 
Priests  and  Scribes,  and  could  never  have  been  the  inspired 
teachers  of  mankind.  Moses  is  only  mentioned  three  times 
in  all  the  Prophets.'  The  word  Sinai  does  not  once  occur 
in  them,  nor  the  wonl  High  Priest.  They  scarcely  show 
a  trace  of  any  influence  from  the  Levitic  system.  To  the 
oflScial  Priesthood  their  general  attitude  is  one  of  strong 
antagonism,  and  so  far  from  bowing  to  sacerdotal  authority 
they  rebuke  these  Temple   ministers   with   scathing  satire 


^  2  Kings  rxii.  8-16  ;  xxiii.  1  -  3. 

'  Ncham.  riii.  ix.  xiii. 

•  I«.  Ixiii.  12  ;  Jer.  xv.  1  ;  MaL  iv.  4.  It  is  only  in  the  third  pnumfje  tlmt 
"the  law  of  McMca"  is  mentioned.  Other  allusions  to  "  the.  law  of  tlie  Lord  " 
aro  general,  as  Amos  ii.  4,  Hos.  iv.  6,  riii.  1  ;  Jcr.  ix.  13,  &c.,  Zrph.  iii.  4. 
A  written  law  is  rfcrretl  to  in  Hos.  viii.  12,  Jcr.  viii.  8.  Sec  on  the  whole 
subject  iSnicnd,  Ucber  die  Oenesis  d.  Judcnihuma  {Zeitiehr.  /.  alttat.  If'usnuA, 
18S2). 
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and  unmeasured  invective.^  But  what  is  most  remarkable 
is  their  varied  ami  magnificent  protest  against  the  spirit  of 
legalism,  which  substitutes  outward  ordinances  fur  genuine 
holiness.  In  urging  this  theme  Samuel,  David,  Isaiah, 
Jeremiah,  Amos,  Micah,  Hoaea,  Habakkuk,  use  language 
sweeping  in  its  universality,  that  they  might  have  seemed 
be  tilled  with  a  spirit  not  only  of  indifference,  but  even  of 
contempt  for  that  yoke  of  ritual  bondage  vvhicli  it  required  a 
courage  as  high  as  that  of  St,  Peter,  so  many  centuries  after- 
wards, to  declare  that  neither  they  nor  their  fathei-s  had  been 
able  to  bear.2  "  Behold  to  obey,"  said  Samuel,  "  is  better 
than  sacrifice,  and  to  hearken  than  the  fat  of  rams."  ^  "  Thoti 
desirest  not  sacrifice,"  says  David,  "else  would  I  give  it  thee  ; 
but  thou  delightest  not  in  burnt  offerings."*  "  To  what  pur- 
pose is  the  multitude  of  your  sacrifices  unto  me  ?  aaith  the 
Lord  /'is  the  message  of  Isaiah.*  "  I  hate,  I  despise  your  feast- 
days,"  is  the  word  of  the  Lord  through  Amos.*  "  I  spake 
not  unto  your  fathers  concemiog  burnt  offerings  and 
sacrifices,"  says  the  word  of  the  Lord  in  Jeremiah ;  "  but 
this  thing  I  commanded  them,  saying.  Obey  my  voice."" 
"What  doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee,"  asks  Micah,  "but 
to  do  justice,  and  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with 
thy  God  ? " *  "I  desired  mercy  and  not  sacrifice,"  is  the 
terse  message  of  Hosea.  "  I  gave  them  also  statutes  that 
were  not  good,  and  judgments  whereby  they  should  not 
live,"  *  was  the  bold  utterance  which,  however  interpreted, 
almost  cost  the  prophet  Ezekiel  his  place  in  the  Jewish 
canon.*"  Such  thoughts  were  the  most  direct  antithoaia  to 
the  views  and  methods  of  the  Scribes. 

»  Sco  Ib.  xxviii.  7,  8  ;  Ivi.  10,  U  ;  Jer.  iiL  16 ;  v.  13  ;  vi.  13 ;  vii.  21,  22 ; 
Tiii  10;  xii.  10;  xxiii.  11;  Ezek.  xxii.  25,  26;  Uoa.  vi.  9;  Zejth.  iii. 
3,  4  :  Mttl.  ij.  1-10,  4c. 

'  Acta  XV.  10,  »  1  S«m.  xv.  22,  *  Pa.  IL  16. 

»  U.  i.  11,  •  Aniw  V.  21,  22.  ^  Jer.  vii,  22,  23. 

•  Mic  Ti.  fl-9.  »  Ezek.  xx.  2,';. 

"  Sum  Jpr.  £p.  ad  Pauhn.  Zuuz,  Goltesd.  I'oHr.  c.  ii.  L.  Wofrae,  Uvd, 
(if.  In  Bihlt,  J).  34.  "  Revere  tho  m«mnry  of  (.'haniiniah  l«n  rhizkiyuh,  for 
dad  it  not  liwn  for  him  the  book  of  Fji'kiel  would  bnvc  been  sap(>rBas«d 
lieouiiK  of  the  contnulictioDS  it  oiTprn  Co  the  word  of  the  law.  Hy  the  help  of 
300  Ixittlos  of  oil  .  .  .  he  prolonged  his  studies  tiU  he  succeeded  in  rcconciliiiK 
all  the  discrepaucirs."— SuABBATH,  f.  13,  2.    See  too  Menacboth,  f.  45,  and 
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ovorslndovved  tlie  authority  of  Princes.'  and  caused  even  the 
iniluence  of  Priests  to  dwindle  into  gradual  insignificaiice ;  * 
he  who  was  the  iSrst  to  inaugurate  the  Midrash,'  and  the 
Targum  ;  *  he  who  was  the  traditional  propounder  of  the 
decisions  which  form  the  earliest  nucleus  of  the  IDshna;  * 
the  first  author  of  liturgical  forma ;  ^  the  first  authoriser 
of  local  synagogues ;  ^  the  first  collector  and  editor  of  the 
Canon ;  ^  the  initiator  of  the  long  subsequent  toil  of  the 
Massorets;  the  histx>ric  originator  of  the  Oral  Law — that 
raan  was  Ezra,  the  priestly  Scribe.  He  carried  on  the  silent 
revolution  in  Je\insh  conceptions  of  which  the  last  eight 
chapters  of  the  book  of  Ezekiel  are  the  indication,  and  which 
find  expression  also  in  the  Books  of  Chronicles?  In  Ezekiel 
we  see  the  gradual  passing  of  the  Prophet  into  the  Scribe,  in 
whom  Prophecy  finds  it  necessary  to  take  the  form  of  Law, 
and  who  for  glowing  ideal  visions  fumislies  a  legislative 
code.'"'  The  Sophcrim,  or  Scribes,  lasted  for  138  years, 
and    were    succeeded    by    the    Chakamim,    or    the    Wise 


letter  of  the  Pentjiteueh,  and  tho  y  in  Pa.  Ixxx.  11  tlie  middle  letter  of  the 
Psulms. 

*  Hillel  was  the  first  Rahbi  to  be  called  a  Prince  (Niwi)  ;  Slmbbnth,  f.  34, 
1.     Comp.  Bci-akhnth,  f.    28,   1  ;  SchArer,  Neut.  Zeitgrsck.  484  ;  WL^ht-r.  122. 

'  "The  wise  "  arc  called  "  Priests,"  though  most  of  them  were  Inymen,  in 
Nedariui,  40.  See  Shemoth  Ralib».  c.  34,  and  Sifrn.  f.  13,  2,  where  "  Bless- 
ing "  is  Fjiecially  declaivd  to  bo  spsTt  from  tho  Priests.  See  too  Jos.  AntL 
iv.  8,  §  14  ;  Jost.  JiuieiUhum,  i.  37.  Even  Ezra  is  ciUh-d  "  the  Scribe  "  as  ■ 
title  of  more  houour  than  "the  Priest."     Ezra  viL  11  ;  Neh.  Tiii.  4,  9.  tc. 

*  Nehcm.  viii.  7  ;  Ein>  vii.  6,  25.  The  verb  daraxh,  in  the  senae  of  "  to 
expkin,"  ia  first  found  in  Elzra  vii.  10  ;  Nedexam,  f.  iL  S7 ;  Weill,  L  6B. 

*  Nehem.  viii.  8  ;  xiii.  fi4w, 

*  Ten  ordinances  of  a  trivial  nature  are  attributwl  to  Ezra  in  Bnlia 
Qarama,  f.  82,  1.  See  Waehncr,  Antiq.  Ehr.  ii.  689.  Some  of  the  80'C4i11(hI 
Halakoth  U-Moiheh  mi-Sinai  certainly  ciune  from  the  school  of  £zn. 
Uerzfeld,  i.  3. 

'  B«rakhoth,  f.  33  ;  Megilla,  f.  10;  Maimonidoa,  Fad  Eaehazaht,  L.  L  art. 
iv.  ;  Weill  (i.  69)  mentions  the  actual  prayers. 

'  See  Herxfeld,  i.  127. 

'  Bab*  Bathra,  f.  16  ;  Megilla,  f.  3  ;  Weill,  i.  "1,  The  langimpo  used  about 
Ezra'i  share  in  the  Canon  is  startling.  Wo  are  told  that  he  and  hi.i  five  com- 
psniona  re-vfnlt  tho  Law  (i  Esdms,  xiv.  21-46),  and  tho  Talmud  says  that  he 
and  the  men  of  the  Great  Synagogue  "  wrote  "  the  Old  Testament. 

'  It  will  bo  seen  at  a  glance  that  the  Books  of  Chronicles  are  more  on 
eo'IrAJoAtical  tbun  a  national  history,  and  thnt  they  adopt  the  standard  of 
the  Levitie  Law.  It  has  been  thou^lii  thai  1  Kings,  viii.  1-4,  oomparod  with 
tho  LXX.,  shovrs  traces  of  Levitic  glosses. 

■0  See  Prof.  J.  E.  Carpenter,  Mod.  JUvitv,  Jon.  1834. 
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commandment.'  Such  was  the  difference  between  the  spirit 
of  the  Prophets  and  that  of  the  Rabbis,  in  whose  days  "  there 
was  no  Prophet  more  ! " 

I.  The  (juestiou  may  well  be  asked  how  a  change  so 
immense  was  etfected,  and  to  whose  iiiduence  it  was  due. 
Vast  revolutions  are  usually  brought  about  by  the  genius  of 
one  man  who  concentrates  in  his  own  person  the  energy  of 
some  new  impulse,  and,  for  good  or  for  evil,  pours  its  tidal 
wave  over  coming  generations  with  a  force  which,  centuries 
al'terwanis,  ia  still  unspent. 

The  founder  of  Judaism  as  distinct  from  Mosaism;*  he 
who  transformed  the  theocracy  into  a  nomocracy ;  *  he  who 
changed  Israel  from  a  people  into  a  church,  and  from  a 
political  power  into  an  international  sect ;  he  who  esta- 
blished a  system  under  which  Prophecy  ceased  because  it 
was  no  longer  esteemed  a  necessity ;  *  he  who  based  the 
influence  of  the  Scribe'  on  so  strong  a  foundation  that  it 

'  Riuhi  on  Nnin.  iv.  39  (following  the  Talmud,  Shevuolh,  f.  29,  1)  provtd 
his  point  by  Genmlriu  (see  injra,  \>.  ftS),  bfcauiK'  tlic;  miiiHTkml  value  of  TsitsUk 
("frinKt's")  18  600,  and  this  with  the  cif;ht  tliifiirl.H  niiJ  tlie  live  knot*  =:  613, 
the  niiniher  of  "ull  tlie  eommnndmcnts  of  tlip  lyird."  Num.  xv.  39.  A  Jew 
who  nes;leL-t«'d  to  wear  the  Tsilsith  vrnA  oxconimiitiipritt>cl  (IVsnchim,  f,  113,  2) 
HDd  regahlcd  aa  a  cliurl  [am  lui-antu,  licrukhuth,  f.  47,  2),  since  lie  tvnusgrcssi'd 
five  jtositive  comumods  (Menachoth,  f.  41, 1).  Any  one  who  woiu  thi-m  would 
hftve  2,800  (ilares  to  wait  on  him  (Shrtbhitth,  f,  8^,  2).  Rashi  proves  this  from 
Zocb.  viii.  23,  bec«use  then;  »ro  four  frinj^es,  and  if  10  men  of  tho  70  nations 
•eize  hold  of  thi-ni,  70  X  10  X  4  =  2,800.  Sec  Ilershon,  Talm.  MueeUaiiy, 
p.  S60. 

'  Weill,  />  Jiidnlmu:,  i.  B3. 

•  Welwr,  AltHtpt.  Theol.  i.  Hcnoo  it  is  llilld'a  highRst  honrnii  to  bo  cnllcd 
a  "scholBr  of  Eira,"  who  revived  the  luw.  Sniihediin,  f.  11,  1.  See  Emi, 
X,  7-8.  JoBt,  Gach.  d.  JimuUtm,  iii.  Ewiild  iliUit.  of  Jtr.  v.  63)  prefuTS  the 
term  Hiif^iociacy,  i.e.  tho  belief  in  a  Holy  Lnnd,  a  Holy  I'eople,  kc. 
■*.*  See  Kzra  ^-ii.  10  ;  £cclu8.  xxxix.  1.  "Dignity"  iu  the  special  prerogative 
•>f  the  R<-ribe.  Id.  I.  5  ;  Matt,  xiiii.  7,  8  :  Mmk  x.  61  ;  Jolin  ix.  16. 
We}M>r,  4,  1  'I'l.  "  The  wise  man  {i.e.  the  Rabbi)  i.i  pvattr  tliAU  the  Prophet  " 
(N'ajD  C)ni?  DSn,  Waba  liathra,  f.  12,  1).  In  .Sanhedriii,  11,  the  Sh.-khiuaii, 
after  the  last  prophet  had  died,  rested  on  Hillel,  and  then  on  Samuel  the 
Kittle.  It  is  Mid  that  at  tho  destruction  of  the  Temple  Prophecy  was  taken 
from  the  Prophets  und  K\wn  to  the  Wise.  Boba  Bathrn,  18  c  After  the 
death  of  Mnlochi  the  Jews  had  only  tho  rare  and  dnbitnu  "  Daughter  of  a 
Voice"  (Bath  Qui),  on  whiih  see  Jos.  Antt.  xii.  10,  3.  ;  Yoma.  f.  9,  2  ;  Jct. 
Sota,  ix.  18.     It  ia  mentioned  in  the  Jerusalem  Targum  on  Dcut.  xiviiL  15, 

»  Sec  the  Tidmudic  refcrcnees  in  Hrrzfeld,  GctcJi.  d.  /'.  lar.  i.  128.  The 
Rabbi!)  derived  tu^plurim  from  sophnr,  "to number,"  because  they  numbered. 
the  letters  of  tho  smieil  liooka.  Quldiuihia,  f.  30,  1.  Thi«  is  u  mistake 
(Jost,  Getek.  d.  Iir.  iii.  110),  though  stntc'l  by  Elias  I/evita.  Tho  Scribes  did, 
however,  number  tho  lettelii,  and  found  that  the  1  in  Lev.  ix.  42  is  the  middle 
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from  the  Halakha;  the  religion  of  righteousness  from  the 
religiosity  of  Trmlitiun;  the  frecilom  of  spiritual  enlighten- 
ment from  the  pettiness  of  ceremonialism  ;  the  holiness  of 
the  heart  from  the  outward  holiness  of  Levitic  purifications. 

But  if  a  man  is  to  be  cuunted  great  from  the  extent  and 
vitality  of  his  influence  then  Ezra  was  great  indeed.  The 
restordtion  of  the  Law/  and  the  terrihlc  sternness  of  the  day 
on  which,  in  inferential  accordance  with  its  precepts,  one 
hundred  and  thirteen  marriages  were  ruthlessly  annulleti, 
perhaps  sjwed  the  Jewish  nationality  from  extinction.*  That 
tremendous  measure  inaugur!ite<l  an  era  of  legal  strictness 
such  as  had  never  before  been  known.  The  establishment 
of  synagogues  trained  the  people  in  a  worship  largely  in- 
dependent of  a  centralised  hierarchy,^  It  taught  them  how 
they  might  draw  near  to  God  in  prayer  without  the  incessant 
intervention  of  sacerdotal  functions,  It  secured  the  reaiUug 
of  Moses  every  Sabbath  day.*  It  necessitated  the  explanatiua 
of  Scripture  in  a  tongue  underatanded  of  the  people. 
It  extinguished  for  ever  the  temptation  to  Pulytlioism. 
In  crisis  after  crisis,  in  struggle  after  struggle,  it  was 
sufficiently  potent  to  save  the  Jews  from  national  oblit- 
eration. Their  love  for  the  Oral  Law  strengthened  them 
to  withstand  the  hatred  and  intrigues  of  Samaritans 
and  Ammonites.  It  enabled  them  to  pacify  the  wrath  of 
Alexander.  It  inspired  tljeni  witli  an  indomitable  pride  in 
their   own  destinies*  amid    the  rivalries   of  Seleucids   and 

'  Cimruiastances  like  tliat  in«ntioD9({  in  Ewb  iii.  4,  can  only  be  aix»aiite«l 
for  by  the  faot  that  Ilcbrww  haJ  pMctically  become  a  dcail  language. 

*  Eziu  ix.  X.  ;  1  Esdros  viii.  ix.  Amouj;  ILdw  whose  marriaf^-ii  were  thuH 
minuUed  were  four  of  the  highrst  priests,  thirtien  other  priests,  ten  LeritcB, 
*ud  flighty-six  Inymun.     Uow  little  slriutnvas  Uiid  been  nttncbed  to  the  rtlle  i» 

.  ahnira  by  the  Kthiopian  wire  of  Most^,  the  marriage  of  Salmon  with  Rabah, 
nf  Boaz  with  Uuth.  of  Solomon  with  Phaiuoh's  (Inaghtvr,  &<:.  Diivid  the 
(InrtinK  hero  of  thu  nation  was  th«  near  <]e«<v>iidant  of  a  Moahitciaa,  nnJ  tho 
niarriaga  from  which  be  sprang  is  made  tlie  subject  of  a  tender  and  laudntory 
i.lyl. 

*  Jost,  Oeach.  d.  Inratl.,  iiL  51. 

*  Acts  XV.  23.  Philo  g|ieaka  in  terms  of  warm  pmisie  of  the  «yiingogtie« 
and  proscnehae.  VU.  Alon.  p.  IrtS  (ed.  Mnngey).  "when  the  Ijiw  bad  bf«n 
for);'>tt«u  by  laratd,  Ezra  came  from  UiibyJuU,  and  re-established  it.''  Sokku, 
f.  20,  1-4  ;  Eidma.  xiv.  21-27. 

>•  Weill,  i.  07.  In  Mi-gilla,  f.  1^2,  the  wonls  of  Mo«M(Lev.  xxrL  44)  are 
thus  uxpUined  :  "  /  ^eUl  not  reject  Hum  in  the  Babylonish  captivity,  wfaeu 
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Ptolemies.*  It  defied  the  bloody  fversecution  of  Antiochus. 
It  prevented  the  Maccabees  from  overshadowing  the  Pharisees 
by  a  secular  dynasty.*  It  resisted  tJie  subtle  fascination  of 
Greece,  and  coidd  not  be  crushed  even  by  t|je  iron  arm  of 
Rome,  It  abased  the  pride  of  the  Herods  and  tlie  splendour 
of  the  Boethusim.^  It  overawed  the  tyranny  of  greedy 
Procurators,  aristocratic  Sadducees,  and  munierous  Zealots. 
It  survived  even  the  total  ruin  of  Jerusalem,  and  was  not 
quenched  in  the  blood  of  martyrdom  which  followed  the 
defeat  of  Barkokliba.  It  outlived  the  long  persecutions  of 
Roman  and  Byzantine  emperors.  It  was  not  quenched  amid 
the  storms  of  Teutonic  invasion.     In  vain  were 

"  The  torttiff!  jin>lfinfjod  from  age  to  age, 
The  infumy  Isnu-rs  hi.Til)ij,'n  ; 
Tlif!  G]u-U<i's  pliij^iie,  and  tlui  fjarh's  ilisj^ce. 
The  bail){c  of  liliattie,  and  the  t'ulnn's  plm^e  ; 
The  liiuriilin-.;  t^ol,  nnd  t.ho  bloHwly  whiji, 
And  llie  aiumuous  to  Christian  ftUuwskip  I  " 

The  Jews  were  not  exterminated  by  the  fanaticism  of  the 
Crusades,  nor  by  the  proscriptions  and  massacres  of  the  In- 
quisition. For  1700  yciira  after  the  Third  Captivity — the 
Galuth  Edotii* — they  endured  an  almost  unbroken  martyrdom 
but  again  and  again  has  Judaism  emerged  from  the  deluge 
of  calamities,  anti  again  and  again  has  the  Oral  Law  been  to 
them  as  their  guide,  their  goveruiueut,  their  country,  their 

Ood  gnro  na  Dnnicl,  mid  the  Thrto  Children  ;  nor  wilt  I  ahhar  thrm  in 
Hamati'l  (iny,  wlu'ii  llo  ({«vo  ii»  Myrde'-ni  und  Kstlinr;  I  will  not  annihilui^ 
Ihem.  under  AntiDchiis  F.jH|ibiines.  whoa  He  gHve  the  Muocaltces;  I  teill  not 
hn-nk  my  eovctuiiU  icHli  f/u-m  in  the  cajHivity  uf  Edom  [i.e.  Ronu),  wlien  H« 
K»To  us  the  house  of  lUblu  {Jndah  ha-na»t)  and  liie  wiac  of  succeeding 
pneratious. 

*  The  Sljieralmetiii  BlnigxU'.  was  iieitlier  for  polifical  freedom,  nov  jtro  aris  H 
foeii,  but  for  the  Law.  1  Maoc.  ii.  27  ;  iii.  21  ;  vi.  50  ;  •i  Mace  vii.  2,  23, 
30,  87.  Antiocliua  was  espeoiuUy  eager  to  get  the  fii^Kla.  roi  tt6iu>u.  1  filaoc. 
L  5«-58. 

"  8c«  the  »t<iry  of  Eleawir  the  Phftrisee  and  John  Hyrcanus,  .los.  Antl.  liii. 
10,  §  5,  and  the  quarnd  of  the  Pliaiicifn  with  .VlwiunJer  JannH<-ii8,  Anil.  xiii. 
13,  §  ,^  ;  and  for  this  aoriinii  of  history,  see  Derenbourg.  70  SO.!.  Th«  Sad- 
ducceK  rricotcd  the  Oral  L-uv,  mid  alii  tnidition.il  developments,  hnt  they  were 
completely  worsted  in  the  coutL'st.  Jos.  Anil.  i.  22,  24  ;  xviii.  1,  2  ;  B.  J, 
iL  13. 

*  Herod  married  a  dnught^^r  of  Simon,  son  of  Boctbos,  and  was  in  cloeo 
kllianep  with  tho  hiiTArchip  fiinnlii-a,     ,Io«.  Anil,  xv,  9,  $  S, 

*  "  Kdom  "  woa  used  in  the  Tuliuud  as  acypher  for  Uomo  (Dl*1{<=  DH}. 
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priJe,  their  consolation,  the  one  anchor  of  safety  to  which 
they  truste<l  during  the  storms  which,  from  the  four  winds 
of  heaven,  were  let  loose  upon  them  by  the  hatred  of  the 
world.* 

II.  Yet  inevitable  and  indispensable  as  was  the  work  which 
Ezra  accomplished  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  it  was 
work  done  in  a  decadent  epoch,  and  for  a  degenerate  people. 
Ezra  was  like  Ezekiel  a  Priest,  and  he  wa.«!  also  a  Scribe. 
He  could  only  be  what  he  was;  what  God  had  made 
him;  what  the  times  required  him  to  be.  If  the 
impulse  which  he  gave  to  the  national  mind  was  in  a  poorer 
direction  than  of  old — if  the  Judaism  which  he  established 
was  far  inferior  to  the  true  Hebraic  spirit — it  is  because  such 
was  the  will  of  Heaven.  The  truest  and  greatest  Prophets 
of  Israel  until  the  days  of  Ezekiel  had  treated  the  ceremonial 
ordinances  as  infinitely  unimportant  in  comparison  with  moral 
purity.  Ezra  could  not  teach  as  they  taught  bccavise  his 
age  required  a  different  spirit.  It  was  God's  will  that 
the  Propliets  whom  this  people  had  persecuted  and  slain 
— the  P^rophots  who  had  taught  them  truths  which  would 
have  made  them  free — should  be  followed  by  a  lower  order 
of  men ;  by  Scribes,  Pharisees,  Rabbis,  who  would  lay  on 
them  heavy  burdens,  and  whom,  in  tlie  natural  slavishness  of 
ignoble  natures,  on  that  very  account  they  did  not  persecute 
but  adore.'  Had  Ezra  been  an  Isaiah  the  hi.story  of  the  Jewa  ( 
would  have  been  different  and  nobler.  They  miglit  have 
accepted  the  Christ  whom  they  crucified.  Instead  of  filling 
their  dreary  Talmud  with  the  multiplicatiou  of  meaningless 
minutiae,  the  liabbis,  like  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists,  might 
have  been  reckoned  among  the  eternal  t.eachers  of  the  world. 
For  the  good  in  the  system  of  Oral  Tradition  was  largely 
mixed  with  evil.  It  protiuced  nothing  great  in  genius, 
nothing  intense  in  inspiration,  nothing  profound  in  thought, 
nothing  beautiful  or  noble  in  literature.   One  thrilling  note 


'  Sec  Weill,  Le  JudaUme,  j.  170  ;  Oiiitx,  \\.  1. 

■'  8oo  2  Chr.  xxxvi.  16 ;  Hon,  is.  7  ;  Matt.  xiii.  57  :  Lk.  iv.  ^A,  liii.  23, 
xxiii.  SO  ;  .lohn  vii.  6*2  ;  Acts  xiii.  20,  &c. 
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of  David's  harp,  one  passionate  appeal  of  Isaiah's  hurning 
indignation,  one  eloquent  homily  of  H«jsea  and  Micah,  even 
one  last  expiring  gleam  of  nobleness  fiashoJ  from  the  fading 
prophetic  lire  of  Zechariab  or  Malachi,  is  as  much  better  than 
iolios  full  of  inferential  fttnnalisra  as  love  is  bett-erthan  ritual 
and  mercy  than  sacrifice.  Tradition  shifted  the  centre 
(if  gravity  of  the  moral  system.  A  minute  ritual  had  become 
the  sole  possible  fence  of  national  holiness.  The  consequence 
was  the  gradual  materialising  of  spiritual  conceptions ; 
the  depreciation  of  righteousness  in  comparison  vrith  cere- 
monialism and  tlieological  opinion.  Just  as  in  the  middle 
ages  a  suspicion  of  here.sy  was  avenged  by  the  stake,  while 
heinous  moral  ofifences  were  easily  condoned,  so  among 
the  Rabbis^  if  a  man  were  but  an  orthodox  casuist 
his  sins  were  recorded  with  unblushing  indifference. 
The  Talmud  abounds  in  narratives  which  detail  without 
the  slightest  blame  the  impurity  of  the  Kabbis.  Their 
hedge  about  the  Law  made  no  pretence  of  keeping  out 
the  wild  boars  of  Pride  and  Lust,  though  it  might  exclude 
the  little  foxes  of  irregular  ceremonial.^  What  else  could 
be  expected  when  "dazzling  externalities"  had  once  been 
substituted  for  eternal  truths !  * 

The  so-called  "Great  Synagogue"  which  Ezra  is  said  to 
have  founded^  slow  Idolatry;  hut  it  substituted  iu  its  plact- 
a  new  idolatry.  It  was  an  iilolatry  more  dangerous,  more 
subtle,  more  delusive,  more  difficult  to  eradicate  ;  an  idolatrj' 
which  os.sified  the  very  heart  of  religion.  It  assumed  the 
most  solemn  sanctions  only  to  thrust  a  Bo^ik,  a  Tradition, 
and  a  Ritual  between  the  soul  and  God.  "After  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles,"  says  the  Talmud,*  "  Ezra  establislied  a  fast  day 

'  "WeWr  nuotes  Moeil  Qnton,  f.  17,  1  ;  Jlcniuliolh,  f.  13  ;  B<.ralliotli,  f.  i;>, 
1  ;  20,  1  :  C^apjja,  f.  1(1  ;  AvchIh  Zarn.,  f.  T7,  1  ;  .Soto,  f.  7,  1,  &c. 

•  See  the  weighty  reiiinrks  of  Ewal.J,  Ilixl.  uf  Imr.  v.  63. 

•  Krochmal  identifies  the  (rrcat  Syuagoguw  with  the  Assembly  of  Notable* 
in  Neh,  X.  1-2".  S*e  AbotU,  i.  I  ;  Almth  of  K.  Nathan,  1  ;"  Mffiilla,  17. 
Simou  the  Jiut  wns  ilH  lust  tiieniher  (Aboth,  i.  2  ;  Jos.  Antl.  xii.  2,  §  &).  Joat 
defines  them  as  "nlle  die  his  zum  Simon  nii  cier  Rpitze  dcr  Oesctzlelire  in 
Jadiia  staiiden  "  {(Jach,  i.  42).  See  the  Excureus  iu  Taylor,  Sayings  of  tlte 
Jnpv<h  PatAers,  pp.  12<.  125. 

•  Yoma,  f,  «7  j  Weill,  i.  72. 
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Servile  LegcUism. 


on  which  he  and  the  Levites  prayed  to  God  with  loud  crius 
to  banish  idolatry  from  tliu  people.  A  billet  fell  from  heaven 
oa  which  was  wnttcn  t!ie  word  'granted,'  After  three  days 
and  nights  of  contiuued  fjistiug  the  spirit  of  idolatry  was  de- 
livered tu  theTii  like  a  Harning  lion  which  bounded  out  of  the 
Holy  of  lldlies.  By  the  advice  of  tlie  Prophet  Zechariah 
they  seized  it,  and  Hung  it  into  a  leaden  cortin  hermetically 
sealed.  They  then  prayed  to  God  to  aunihihite  also  the  Evil 
Impulse,  but  they  checked  their  prayer  because  they  were 
taught  by  a  very  short  experience  that  its  fulfiltueut  would 
involve  the  e.xtinctiou  of  the  human  race,' 

Alua  !  the  Evil  Impulse  %vas  ki  far  from  being  exterminated 
that  it  found  its  stronghold  in  the  sjiirit  of  the  Scribe.  The 
Ljiw — not  t!ie  Law  in  its  simplicity  but  the  Law  modified, 
tran.sformed,  distorted  by  Tradition — the  Law  robbed  of  its 
easentiid  sigriificance  by  the  blind  zeal  whicJi  professed  to 
defend  it — liecurne  the  centre  of  an  abject  servility.^  It  came 
to  be  regarded  as  the  only  means  of  intercourse  with  God,  and 
nlmost  as  the  substitute  for  Go<l.  Immeasurable  evils  ensued. 
Piety  dwindled  into  legali.sm.  Salvation  was  identified  with 
outward  conformity.  A  torturing  scrupulosity  was  substituted 
for  a  glad  obedience.  God's  riij-lit^ous  faithfulness  was  treated 
iis  a  forensic  covenant.-^  For  prophecy  there  was  only  the  miser- 
able substitute  of  the  "Daughter  of  a  Voice;  "*  for  faith  the 
sense  of  merit  ao(|uired  by  U^^-A  exactitude.^  The  "pious" 
were  hopele.s.sly  ideutitied  with  tho  party  of  the  Scribes. 
The    Synagogues    became     schools."       Ethics    were     sub- 


'  See  aoother  curiouR  Irgpod  on  thi;  name  pogc  of  Yoma. 

'  Their  oiH!  |>rofcii»e<l  nbjeot  wiis  ^tri  iKptfifiat  /{irytTirfloi  t4  viyutiia.  Jos, 
Anit.  xviii.  2,  8  4  ;  B.  J.  li.  8,  8  U. 

'  The  nj-lDK.  of  GckI  whs  lookcii  upon  only  na  iin  HJ^I*.  [n  thus  putting 
the  eonpeptioii  of  a  Covcnntit  into  the  forefront,  Exra  anticipatid  Cocccitu 
by  2,000  years.     Ezra  ix.  9,  19,  27,  iiS,  34, 

*  The  Batli  Qol. 

'  How  unliko  the  general  tone  of  thn  Psnlms  and  Proplieti  is  NchemiAh'n 
legalistic  pmycr  llmt  liml  wpiild  rememher  his  good  deeil»  !  "  The  Inut  jiuru 
gluw  of  thf  long  liny  of  the  Old  Tvstnnifiit  sun  "  died  out  in  MnUrhi  (Ewald, 
V.  176),  »nd  with  hiin  fHTishtvl  "  the  loftiest  and  most  charoctcristic  nctivity 
which  the  Lhw  hitd  |>«rinitte<l  in  ancient  tiiiieH." 

•  1  llarc.  Til.  12.  avrayuy^  ypan/iartaif.  Conip.  1  C'hron.  ii.  55  ;  Well' 
lurawn,  Di«  PharUUer  u.  Sadd.  12. 
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onlinated  to  Liturgiology.^  Messianism  was  debased 
iuto  an  umiieaniiig  phrase  or  a  materialised  fabie.^  The 
pride  of  pedantry,  despising  moral  nobleness,  and  revel- 
ling in  an  li>'pocrisy  so  profound  as  Ijardly  to  recoguise 
that  it  was  hypocritical,"  wrapped  itself  in  an  esoteric 
theology,  and  looked  down  on  the  children  of  a  common  Father 
as  an  accursed  multitude  in  whose  very  touch  tliere  was 
ceremonial  defilement.*  This  was  the  ultimate  result  of  that 
recrudescence  of  ceremonicd  which  waa  the  special  work  of 
the  Scholars  of  Ezra.  And  of  this  work  tlie  basis  was 
a  perverted  Bibliolatry,  and  the  instrument  an  elaborate 
exegesis. 

The  new  system  had  a  success  immense  and  fatal.  In  the 
days  of  our  Lord  Pharisaism  reigned  supreme.  "  Why  do  ye 
set  at  nought  the  commandment  of  God  by  your  tradition?" 
"  In  vain  do  they  worsliip  me,  teaching  for  doctrines  the  com- 
mandments of  men."  Such  had  been  the  comment  of  Christ 
Hin»self  on  the  religionism  which  had  not  yet  ripened  in 
its  most  unwholesome  fruit.  Thus  early  did  the  degradation 
and  anuiilmetit  of  everything  wliich  was  precious  in  Holy 
Writ  begin  with  the  system  which  professed  to  be  founded 
on  its  e.xtrava^'ant  exaltation.  Even  in  Ezra's  days,  though 
the  Books  of  Scripture  were  divided  into  what  they  called  the 


>  Afiotti,  i.  2. 

'  See  Talmudio  quototions  in  Weter,  ]22,  and  in  WtiU,  i.  05,  fg. 

•  .See  Excursus  1,  Sulf-glorificttfion  of  thv  HaliLU  (Wiu-hiitr,  ii.  786,  788, 
7»3:  Uenhoii,  Geu.  l.'>2,  i'iit  ;  l.uke  xl  62;  Matt,  xxiii.  2;  Weber,  126, 
Minclea  ;  Chiarini,  i.  M77). 

*  Thay  ijioko  of  lliese  as  "lajincn,"  HcdioU  (iSiwroi)  and  "boorB" 
Amluiratnm.  Thu  llcdiut  (DTTII)  is  intrely  a  mini  who  liust  iii'ver  become 
ono  of  "  the  Wise."  He  nmy  bei'ome  an  AsHOt'iate  (chahtr)  but  not  n 
Wiac-mnn,  tx-ouiau  he  itocs  not  devote  hU  life  cxelunivcly  to  the  Ijiw, 
Shnbbatli,  f.  11,  1.  The  Igjioramua  (Ecclus.  xxxix.  xxxviii.  24-34,  "whoie 
talk  is  of  btilliKks"),  w  "  i>eo|jle  of  the  !uiid,"  am-ha-arct.';  ("IXn  Dl>') 
WHS  sjioken  of  by  the  Ibbbis  with  lui  almnst  inconceivable  bratality, 
of  wiiiHi  a  KjiHciiin-n  may  be  seen  in  .lolin  vii.  48  ;  i>ota,  f.  2'2,  I.  Ttii? 
resuncclion  was  deuied  to  them  (Kcthuboth,  f.  ilL  1)  ou  the  streuKlh  of  la. 
xxvi.  14.  "The  dead  live  not,  the  shiides  {Itiphaim)  arise  not.'  Kabbi 
refused  them  corn  in  a  famine  (Baba  Bathra,  i.  8,  2).  They  are  treated  aa 
liars  and  roRiies  {ie*n^him,  f.  40,  3) ;  and  it  was  lawful  to  rend  an  Ani-ha-areta 
like  a  fiKh  (it.).  They  Hjijdied  Jer.  xxxi.  37.  Prov.  xxiv.  2it,  to  amharaUim. 
Sec  Weber,  45-48  ;  McCaul,  Old  Patfii.  pp.  458-464.  Thus  tlie  PhariseM 
*ore  "  Kei>arati»ls  "  (Penuihim)  in  the  wont  sense. 
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Claiming  too  much. 


Teuakh,'  that  is  the  Torali,  tlie  Nebiliu,  and  the  Khethubim, 
the  Law  was  practically  made  to  include  all  the  rest.*  It 
was  regarded  as  eternal.^  God  himself  was  supposed,  to 
spend  three  Lours  daily  in  its  study.*  Its  mere  words  and 
letters  were  potent  as  magic  formulae.  But  it  was  at  the 
same  time  pretended  that  the  rule  (norma  normans)  required 
the  intervention  of  skilled  interpreters  without  which  it,  could 
jiot  become  the  practice  (^it&rma  nannata).  Thus  on  the  one 
hand  Eabbiniam  was  founded  upon  bases  as  solid  as  that  of 
the  mediaeval  Papacy,  and  on  the  other  the  plainest  decisions 
of  this  deified  Law  were  set  aside  with  the  most  transparent 
effrontery.*  Chiiraing  too  much  for  the  Law  the  Rabbis  left 
it  too  little.  By  adding  to  God's  commandments  so  largely 
they  also  took  from  them.  By  imposing  additional  restrictions 
they  broke  down  proper  safeguards. 

This  tremendous  tyranny  of  Rabbiuism  was  built  upon 
superstition  aud  exclusiveness.  The  Scribes  were  declared 
to  be  the  successors  of  Moses.  The  scholaatic  lecture  room 
was  the  heir  of  the  political  Sanhedrin.  The  Patriarchs  of 
the  House  of  Hillel  combined  for  fourteen  generations  the 
powers  of  Davidic  king  and  Aaronic  pontiff.  The  casuists 
of  Tradition  completely  superseded  the  Levitic  Priests."  All 
liberty  of  thought  wa,s  abrogated;  all  Gentile  learning  was 
forbidden ;  no  communion  was  allowed  with  the  human 
intellect  outside  the  Pharisaic  pale.  Within  the  circle  of 
Ilabbinism  the  Jew  was  "  the  galley-slave  of  the  moat  rigid 
orthodoxy."  The  yoke  of  the  Romans  was  not  so  exacting 
fis  that  of  the  Rabbis,  which  dominated  over  a  man's  whole 


>  Bnitorf,  Ih  Abbrev.  f.p.  IJH.  Sec  BreUclineider,  DogvxcUik  d.  apoer. 
(khnfttn.  64-67. 

'  See  the  Book  of  Bamch,  ii.  37-34  ;  iii.  37  ;  iv.  1,  and  pcutim,  i  ;  Mnoc.  L 
16  ;  Ecclas.  xv.  1  ;  xvii.  0. 

'  VfM.  xviii.  4  ;  Tob.  i  6  ;  2  Mice.  vi.  23 ;  3  EsJ.  ix.  8P,  &c.  All  sects 
alike  claimed  Scripture  iw  their  nutliority.     Hamburger,  *.r,  tHf>i'l. 

«  So  Rabbi  .IndiiB.sserte<l  in  the  nume  of  Kab.     Avoda  Zam,  f.  3,  2. 

•  Weill  (i.  62)  Bays  that  the  new  excj^eHis  which  receive"!  its  imjnilRc  from 
the  doys  of  Ezra  e.>(tabliiihed  "liberty  of  iuterpretation,"  "ijui  modific,  qui 
tninsfiinno,  qui  toume,  iiui  retoume,  qui  reuiue  le  texte  biblique." 

'  The  TttTiKvini  on  Judg.  v  9  interpolatea  a  pompous  cnlojf)'  on  the  Seribci 
into  the  song  of  Deborah  !  The  Scribes  made  it  a  high  miadomMnour  to  reject 
litcir  decisioua. 
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existence  and  intruded  itself  into  the  most  trivial  actions  of 
life.  The  weak  were  tortured  by  the  knowledge  tliat  they 
could  not  so  much  as  wash  their  hands  or  eat  a  meal  without 
running  the  risk  of  deadly  oficnces.  The  "ordination"  ^  of  the 
Rabbis  made  them  oracles  for  every  subject  and  ever}'  action, 
from  the  cleaning  of  the  teeth  to  the  laat  prayer  in  whicli 
the  dying  comiueDded  their  souls  to  God.  If  any  one  gave  a 
rule  which  he  had  not  heard  from  ih-cm  the  Shekinah  de- 
parted from  Israel^  Their  coercion  was  made  yet  more  terrible 
by  maledictions.  "The  whole  range  of  action  permitted  to 
the  Jewiijh  mind  was  included  in  the  mazes  of  a  vaulted 
labjTinth  from  which  there  was  no  outlet  but  through  the 
terrible  gate  of  excommunication,"  of  which  the  milder  forms* 
blasted  the  reputation,  aud  the  sterner*  shattered  the  tem- 
poral interests,  and  ruined  the  everlasting  welfare.  Rabbinism 
was  nothing  but  a  variety  of  sacerdotali.sm  in  which  orthodox 
pedants,  cxpouiuling  a  system  of  unconscious  delusion,  wielded 
all  the  authority  of  sacrificing  Priests.* 

It  was  the  professed  object  of  tlie  Scribes  to  exalt  and 
glorify  the  Law.''  "  The  world,"  says  Simon  the  Just,  "  stands 
on  three  things — the  Law,  Ritual,"  and  Well-doing,"  and  the 
Law  is  significantly  put  first,  "  There  are  three  crowns," 
says  tlie  Talmud,  "  the  crown  of  Royalty,  the  crown  of  Priest- 
hood, and  the  Crown  of  the  Law.  but  the  latter  is  of  more 
worth  than  both  the  others,  and  he  who  has  it  is  as  good  as 
if  he  had  all  three."  "Be  circumspect  in  justice,"  said  the 
men  of  the  Great  Synagogue,  "get  many  pupils,  and  make  a 

>  nS'DO.     See  too  Aboth,  iii.  8  ;  iv,  13. 

•  nerakhoth,  f.  27,  2.  See  Etheridge,  50,  57  ;  Jost,  Oexh.  d.  Israel. , 
iii.  120. 

•  Nenpha;  niddui. 

•  Cherem;  Shematia. 

•  Scarcely  hud  tiie  Grent  Sj-napfogne  passed  Rway  when  we  find  ' '  the  ooaples  " 
(Zmjijoth)  who  succeeded  tn  it  knviuK  as  Use  suiiiiiinry  of  their  wisdom  sneh 
ralcM  us  "  Let  thy  house  be  a  house  of  luuieiiiWy  for  tho  wise,  micl  diist  thyself 
with  the  diiBt  of  their  feet,  and  drink  their  words  with  thirst." 

•  See  Ecelus.  niv.  ;  Baiueh  ir,  1  ;  Brrrjuhifh.  Ktibba,  e.  17.  In  Jnlqnt  on 
Oen.  i.  26,  Ood  nays  lo  tM  Thora,  "We  will  iimkc  men."  Alioth,  vi.  10  ; 
viii.  22.  For  many  passages  of  tho  Talmud  see  Weber,  HJ,  17.  For  a 
list  of  the  tcnns  of  enlogy  henpcd  on  the  Law — (ire,  light,  dawn,  milk,  balm, 
jiearla,  ie,,  WaehnsT.  Antt.  Ebr.  ii.  793  ;  Weber,  p.  65. 

'  rn>3»,  Temple-service.    Aboth,  i.  2. 
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hed^e  (J"d)  about  the  Law."  ^  The  hedge  was  made;  itscon- 
structiuri  was  regarded  as  the  main  function  of  Rabbinism  ;*  it 
excluded  all  light  from  without  and  all  egress  from  witliin  ;  but 
it  was  so  carefully  cultivated  that  the  shrine  itself  was  totally 
disregarded.*  The  Oral  Law  was  first  exalted  aa  a  necessaiy 
supplement  to  the  Written  Law;  then  substituted  in  the 
place  of  it;*  and  finally  identified  with  the  inferences  of  the 
Rabbis.  The  Pentateuch  was  disparaged  in  coni]mrison  with 
the  Mtslma,  the  Mislma  in  comparison  with  tlie  voluminous 
expansions  of  the  Geniara.  Supported  by  the  False  Decrotab 
of  Judaism  which  asserted  that  the  Oral  Law  had  been 
handed  down  by  Mosaic  succession  through  a  chain  of 
recipients,  the  Scribes  proceeded  to  make  disobedience  to 
their  decisions  more  perilous  than  disobedience  to  a  moral 
commandment.^  "  The  voice  of  the  Rabbi  is  as  the 
voice  of  God."*  "He  who  transgresses  the  words  of  the 
Scribes  throws  away  his  life."  "  Scripture  is  like  water, 
the    Mishna  like   wine;    the   Goniara    like    spiced    "wine." 

I  Sipliri,  40,  a.  ;  AbotU,  iv.  17  ;  Yoma,  f.  72  ;  Welwr,  Alt.  Theol.  39  ;  Woill, 
i.  96. 

•  Lev,  x'i'iiL  30.  "  Make  K  mishmnrHh  to  my  minhmereth."  Yebnninth, 
f.  21  (Taylor  on  Abofh,  i.  1).  Yet  the  Ilabbis  pnintcii  to  Aiiam's  "  iieitlicr 
shall  yo  touch  it "  an  nn  mldilion  to  God's  command,  and  tbertfore  a  misappli- 
cation of  the  "  hedge  iilwut  the  Inw. " 

'  Siiinliirly  the  very  niirue  Jehovah,  in  its  tnio  prnminciation,  disappeared  in 
consi'quenc'e  of  the  cni'lr  Hunerstition  with  whiili  it  was  nominally  prutcctcd. 
It  in  DOW  proiiouneed  with  the  vowels  of  Adoimi. 

•  The  divinity  of  the  Oral  l-aw.  or  "  Law  u|>ou  the  Mouth  "  ( Thora  theheal 
PX)  wns  hittcil  on  ]KTver8iou8  of  Dcut.  xvii.  8-12  ;  xviii.  l.l-SO,  ju.st  n«  the 
Papal  tyrnnny  was  based  on  a  piTver.'^ion  of  Matt.  xvi.  19.  See  the  pivfaee  to 
the  Yad  Hachmnka  of  Mairuoiijdes,  anil  his  comment  on  Sanhedrin,  c.  10. 
The  wonl  "maittJi"  (A.V.  "tfiior")  in  V.x.  xxiiv.  27  was  explained  to 
refer  to  the  Oral  Law.  Aboth.  i.  1  ;  Weill,  iii.  262-206,  In  Bjc.  xxiv. 
12,  they  say  that  the  five  cluuses  refer  tfl  (1)  The  Dteatoffiio,  (2)  The  Thora,  (3) 
The  Mishna,  (4)  The  Khelhnbin,  (5)  The  Ormara,  which  were  all  tansiht  to 
Moses  on  Sinai  '.  Tho  tenn,  "  Law  on  the  Mouth,"  i.e.  Oral  IaW,  is  found 
very  early.     Zuitz,  UMcjid.  Vortrdge,  45. 

•  To  proTo  this  they  quoted  Scripture  for  their  pnriiojte.     Thus  in  Eccles. 

xii.   12  they  altered  D'l^P,    "books,"  into  Dn^io,   "scribes,"  and  JH?, 

"study,"  into  JV^,  "derision."  "Krubin,  f.  21,  2.  In  Eccl.  x.  8,  we  find 
"whoso  brcakcth  a  hedge,  a  serpent  shall  bite  him."  Now  the  woi-ds  of 
the  wise  are  a  hedge  to  the  law,  and  the  bile  of  n  serpent  is  incurable. 
Skabhiith,  f.  110,  1.  On  the  other  bund,  as  Ilashi  says,  tlie  funishincut  of 
death  is  not  threatened  to  many  of  the  conunands  and  prohibitions  of  the 
law.  Comp.  Kemkhoth,  f.  4,  1.  Aqiba  was  ready  to  die  ol  thirst  rather  tbau 
to  neglect  "  the  words  of  the  wite  "  by  not  washing  hi*  bonds  bofore  eating. 

•  'Erubiii,  f.  21. 
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"The  Scripture  is  as  salt,  tlie  Mislma  as  pepper,  the 
Gemara  as  spice." ^  "There  is  no  sahatioii,"  said  Rab, 
"  for  the  man  who  passes  from  the  study  of  the  Halakha  to 
tliat  of  Scripture."*  "Men  learned  in  Scripture  arc  only  as 
the  t«udrllsc)f  the  vine  ;  the  Mishna  studcuts  are  the  grapes; 
the  students  of  the  Gemara  are  the  ripe  clusters."  *  "  The 
study  of  Scripture  is  non-meritorious ;  the  study  of  the 
Mishna  deserves  a  reward;  the  study  of  the  Gemara  is  an 
unapproachable  virtue."  "  He  who  only  studies  the  Scriptures 
ia  but  an  '  empty  cistern.'*  "  Words  of  Scribes,"  said  Rabbi 
Johanan,  "  are  akin  to  words  of  tlie  Law,  and  more  beloved,"* 
It  will  be  seen  how  easy  was  tJie  step  to  the  contemptuous 
setting  aside  of  the  whole  meaning  of  Holy  Writ,  For 
Scripture  Historj'  we  find  the  gros.'s  substitution  of  the  fictions 
that  Israel  is  sinless,  and  holy,  and  never  committed  idolatry  ; 
that  Rebecca,  and  Rachel,  and  Leah  were  never  actuated  by 
any  but  the  purest  motives ;  that  Reuben  never  committed 
incest;  that  Judah  took  the  daughter  of  "a  merchant/' not 
of  a  "Canaanite;"  that  the  Twelve  Patriarchs  were  all  im- 
maculate ;  that  they  never  meant  to  murder  their  brother 
Joseph  until  be  tried  to  leaii  them  into  Baal-worsinp;  that 
Tamar  was  a  daughter  of  Shem,  and  was  perfectly  nnocent ; 
that  it  was  only  the  Proselytes,  not  the  Israelites,  who  wor- 
shipped the  golden  calf;  that  neither  Aaron's  sons,  nor 
Samuel's  sons,  nor  Eli's  sons,  were  really  guilty,  David, 
Bathabeba,  Josiah,  are  all  excused  from  blame,  ami  so  step 
by  step  by  the  aid  of  an  exegesis  which  began  in  fetish 
"worBbip  and  ended  in  casuistry.  Scripture  wa-s  first  placed  ^ 
upon  an  idol's  pedestal  and  then  treated  with  contumely 
by  its  own  familiar  priests.* 

'  Soplic'rim,  f.  15,  2.     Coiiii>.  Vayikm  Rabba,  c.  36. 
»  Chagign,  f.  10. 1. 

•  'Erubin,  f.  21,  2.  The  vciy  world  would  Ixj  iii  datiK*r  iT  llin  Mislinas 
only  were  consulted  in  legal  dfcisioiis.  Soto,  f.  21,  1  ;  Buha  Mi-tzin,  f.  33, 1. 
ye«' these  and  other  (luotatious  in  Weber,  I.  c.  102-106  ;  Weill,  L  91  ;  Chi»- 
rilli,  Theorie.  du  Judtilmnc,  i.  202-208. 

•  113.     Sotii,  f.  22,  1.  »  Bernkhoth,  f.  i.  7. 

•  Saiihi'drii),  f.  5.5,  58.  "  Wliocvcr  sayji  thai  Iteubcn,  the  Hon*  of  Samuel, 
David,  nnd  Solomon,  have  sinned  ia  decidedly  in  error."  Saiihedrin,  f. 
{>b,  50.  Sec  all  the  original  posuges  of  the  Talmud  i|Uoted  in  Weber,  Alltyn. 
Thael.  S5,  S6. 
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like  Ezra,  he  is  called  a  restorer  of  the  Law,'  for  his  rules 
rendered  it  possible  always  to  rediscover  the  Oral  Law  even 
if  it  was  forgotten,  ami  to  maintain  it  against  the  Sadducoes 
on  grounds  nominally  scriptural.  His  extraordinary  merits 
secured  the  Patriarchate  to  his  descendants  for  four  hundredl 
and  fifty  years,^  and  he  must  be  regarded  as  the  earliest  founder 
of  the  Talmudic  system.'  The  Jews  themselves  deplored  the 
bitter  and  sterile  confusion  which  began  in  his  school  and] 
that  of  Shamniai.*  The  pupils  of  those  schools  were  the  first 
to  display  that  fondness  for  pomiioiis  titles  which  is  repro- 
bated in  the  Gospels.  A  modern  Jewish  historian  has  hfi 
the  extraordinary  boldtie.ss  to  assert  that  Je.sus  "  was  a  Rabbi 
of  the  school  of  Hillel."  ^  The  sentence  has  been  seized  with 
avidity  by  those  who  desired  to  diminish  the  greatness  or  de- 
preciate the  originality  of  Christ.     Let  it  here  suffice  to  say 


'  Siikka,  f.  20,  I.  In  thu  wiiilinjt  nt  his  death  they  rried,  "  Oh,  the  pioni ! 
oh,  Iho  Bcholur  of  Ezra  I"  Sjiiihoirin,  f.  11,  1.  The  very  rpmorkaMe  story 
of  his  elevation  to  the  presideHi-y  of  the  schools  is  ruUteJ  in  Pusachim,  f,  8fl, 
1  (Hcnslion,  Otnesut,  p.  327).  The  SatihcMiriii  is  first  ni<>ntionc(l  under 
Hyrcnnua  II.  (Jos.  AnU.  xiv.  9),  but  niny  bo  refentKl  to  in  2  Mnco.  i.  8,  10  ; 
iv.  4<  ;  xi.  27. 

'^  The  patriarchs  of  the  house  of  Ilillel  were,  apcorxjing  to  Hamburger  {n.v, 
Seuei):  1.  Hillel.  2.  Rabb«n  Siiiieou.  3.  Kiibbnn  Oaiiiivlkl  I.  4.  Kobbau 
Siniron  II.  5.  Hnbhan  Ginialit'l  11.  uf  .Tubno.  6.  Rnbhttn  Simeon  III.  of 
Sepphoris.  7.  Rabbi(Ju(]Bh  Hakkodeshl  «.  R.  Onmnliel  111.  9.  R.  .Iiidah  II. 
10.  R.  Gamaliel  IV.  11.  R.  Judah  III.  \i.  R.  Hillol  II.  13.  R.  Oamaliel  V. 
14.  R.  Judah  IV.  15,  Oamtiliel  TI.  lie  is  ailled  Batraa,  "the  U«t." 
The  olhco  of  Nasi  was  abolished  by  ThcoJosius  (Cod.  Tliuoil.  de  Jiul.  i.  22) 
after  a  continnsnco  of  446  years,  .v.n.  415.  The  i>eopl«  thenisi-lvec  were  weary 
of  thn  priile  niul  ciactious  of  the  pntriarplis. 

*  On  the  life  and  work  of  Hillel,  s<!e  Badsous,  Philoi.  Ebr.  104-112  ;  Griitj^ 
iLi.  172-178.  185-206  ;  DcrenbourK,  17il-193 ;  Jo«t,  Otteh.  d.  Jim.  iii.  112- 
118 ;  Jost,  JucUnAum,  254-270  ;  Weber,  AUtyn,  Theol.  paaim  ;  Frieillander, 
Oftchic/UaMfUr,  19-29.  The  chief  Talmudic  passages  about  hi^5  life  and 
doings  are  Berakhoth,  f.  60  :  Jonia,  f.  85  ;  Qiddushin,  f.  71,  1  ;  Sukka,  f.  20, 
1  ;  Sota,  f.  28,  2  ;  rcaachiiii,  f.  66,  2  ;  Sanhcdriii,  ii.  1  ;  Baba  Bathra,  f. 
144,  1  :  Berrsliith  Rahha,  c  S3,  98.  See  Furet,  Kullur  und  LU.  pp.  H-15. 
The  schools  of  Hillel  *nd  Shamniai  only  pro<luced  two  books,  tlie  Megillath 
T.iaiiith,  and  a  book  about  the  Maccabees  (M.  Beth  Hasmonaim)  no  longer 
extant. 

*  The  Naairenes  applied  Is.  viii.  14,  "He  shall  be  ...  for  a  atone  of 
stumbling  to  Uith  thr  hounea  of  Israel,"  to  the  schools  of  Hillel  and  Shammai, 
"  quod,  per  traditionea  et  iivrtptians  suas,  Legis  praecepta  dissipavcrint  atque 
mataverint ;  at  haii  esse  duaa  domos  quae  Solvatorem  non  reo^periut."  Jer. 
ad  loe. 

*  "Jesus  .  .  .  warein  Phoriwif  r  de  ranch  in  den  Wegi-n  Hilld's  ging." — 
Ociger,  Iku  Judcnlh.  i.  117.  "  Hillel  sohcint  win  Vorbild  und  Musterbild 
gewcaen  «n  aeyu."  —  Friedlandcr,  OftchitJiiMldfr,  p.  32.  "Hillel  fat  le 
rrai  nuitn  de  Jesus." — Renaa,  VU  da  Jlsut,  p.  35. 
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ness  of  creeping  things."  ^  "  No  one  is  appointed  a  member 
of  the  Sanliedrin  wlio  is  not  ingenious  enough  to  prove  from 
the  Law  that  a  creeping  thing  is  ceremonially  clean."  -  "  God 
so  gave  the  Law  to  Moses  that  a  thing  may  be  pronounced 
clean  or  unclean  in  forty-nine  different  ways.''^ 

in.  The  builders  of  this  vast  inverted  pyramid  of  exegesis, 
which  so  seldom  explained  and  so  often  explained  away, 
were  many  in  number.  The  most  eminent  among  them 
were  Hillel ;  Shammai ;  Rabbi  Johanan  ben  Zakkai ;  Rabbi 
Aqiba ;  and  Rabbi  Jiidu  the  Holy. 

1.  The  Rabbis  love  to  dwell  on  the  life  of  "  the  sweet  and 
noble  Hillel," — his  Babylonian  extraction;  his  voluntary 
poverty;  his  life  as  a  [wrter;  his  being  found  on  a  Sabbnth 
morning  by  Shcmaia  and  Abtidion  half  frozen  in  the  window 
of  their  school ;  his  varied  learning  ;  his  whole  day's  argument 
with  the  Beui  Betbyra,  and  the  victory  which  he  finally  won 
by  appealing  to  the  "  decision  "  of  his  teachers;  his  elevation 
to  the  post  of  President;*  his  imperturbable  meekness;  his 
profound  and  witty  utterances ;  his  humanism;  his  sacrifice 
even  of  the  trutli  to  avoid  a  quarrel  with  the  school  of 
Shammai;*  his  famous  summary  of  the  whole  law  under 
the  rule  of  love  to  our  nciglibour.®  His  ser\icos  were  mainly 
two — namely,  Classification  and  ITennencutics.  He  reduced 
to  Six  Orders — the  first  oral  basis  of  the  future  Mishna — the 
chaotic  mas.'i  of  rules  winch  bad  gathered  round  the  613 
Mosaic  precepts.  He  also  drew  up  the  seven  exegetic  rules 
— perhaps  due  to  the  infiltration  of  Greek  logic — which  were 
the  basis  of  all  later  developments  of  the  Oral  Law,     Hence, 


'  "EniJiin,  f.  13,  2. 

"  Sniihedrin,  f.  1",  1.     QuoU'd  in  H«rshon'»  Oaia^ia,  p.  54. 
'  Tliis  InttiT  quotation  is  from  the  jjost-Tiilirrarlfc  tract,  Sopherim,  c.  16; 
00(1  it  IB  proved  (!)  from  Cant.  ii.  4,  Ihjcuuhu  in  that  Terse  (by  Genintria)  the 

word  1^311  =  iO.  See  Pesiklita  Rabbathi,  f.  23,  1  ;  Eiseumenger,  £nM.  Jud. 
L  451 :  Dealing,  Ohs.  fiacr.  iii.  140, 

»  Bttm,  f.  20,  1.  Hillel  nnd  Slianimfti  were  the  Inst  of  thn  "couples" 
(ZoiufM)  who  snocei'ileLl  to  the  leruk'nhip  of  the  schools  after  the  death  of 
Simon  the  Jnat.  The  [iroviuug  couplt-,  Shemain  and  Abtilion,  weru  the  first  tu 
receive  the  title  of  "  Exeprtu  "  (Darshan). 

*  On  this  see  Tob.  iv.  16  ;  Just,  JudcntJi.  i,  259. 
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Law  became  "  two  Laws."  la  consequence  of  this  tlioir 
scholars  even  came  to  blows,  so  that  the  floor  of  tin?  schools 
was  stained  with  blood  ;  yet  the  Bath  Qol  de^'lared  that  both 
were  right,  only  that  Hillel  won  the  palm  by  his  superior 
meekness.*  The  very  principles  at  stake  between  tlie  two 
schools  were  a  matter  of  dispute.  With  reference  to  Sharn- 
mai's  multiplication  of  details  R.  Eliezer  appro\'ingly  said, 
"  When  a  cask  is  full  of  nuta  you  can  still  pour  in  mu.st^vrd 
seed  without  making  it  too  full."  "But,"  said  R.  Joshua,  in 
defence  of  Hillel,  "  when  you  jwur  water  into  a  vessel  already 
filled  with  oil  you  lose  iu  oil  what  you  gain  in  water." 

3.  The  services  of  Johanajj  Ben  Zakrai  were  more 
practical  and  real.*  He  was  one  of  the  greate.st  of  the  pupils  of 
Hillel,  and  the  Talmud  says  that  he  burned  with  such  suduur 
while  he  studied  the  Law  that  the  birds  which  flew  over  his 
head  were  consumed.  He  opposed  the  Zealots,  and  resisted  the 
rebellion  against  tlie  Romans.  The  legend  of  him  relates 
that,  forty  years  before  the  Destmction  of  the  Temple,  when 
the  huge  bronze  doors  had  ojiened  of  themselves,  Johanan 
rebuked  them  with  the  words,  "Why,  oh  sanctuarj-, dost  thou 
pretend  to  fear?  I  know  that  thou  sholt  be  devastated. 
Zachariah,  son  of  Iddo,  hath  predicted,  '  Oixn  thy  doors,  oh 
Lebanon,  that  the  fire  may  Ji'i'mtr  thy  cedars' "  *  Escaping 
irom  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  being  carried  on  a  bier  as 
one  who  had  died,  he  was  well  received  by  the  Romans,  prn- 
pheticall}'  saluted  Ve.spasian  with  the  title  of  Emperor, 
and  after  the  fall  of  the  city  became  a  new  Ezra  to  his 
nation.  How  little  (!i<l  the  Romans  think  when  they  granted 
the  humble  request  of  the  fugiti\'e  Rabbi  to  open  a  school  at 
Jabne,*  that  they  were  inaugurating  a  power  which  should 

^  On  this  paragraph  sci-  Jost,  Ju/ieiUhum,  i.  260  ;  Oesrh.  d.  Iitr.  iii.  118  ; 
Yom  tob,  f.  63  ;  Jer.  ShnUmlh,  f.  61  ;  f.  17.  1  ;  f .  33  ;  'Erubin.  f.  13,  2  : 
Sukka,  f.  28,  1  :  Moimouidcs  on  Aboth,  v.  17  ;  GriiU,  iii.  178  ;  FiiedliinJer, 
Oeaehiehttbilder,  26,  ihj. 

'  Sukka,  f.  28,1  ;  Baba  BnJbra,  f.  134,  1  ;  Tosefta  Jojna,  4 ;  DcTcnbonrg,  p. 
276  ;  Frictilandor,  (icsehkhMihUr,  2«. 

»  In.  X.  3*;  Midmsh  Koholcth,  64  ;  Gittiii,  f.  56  ;  Aboth  Rabbi  Natliiui,  4  ; 
Gr&tz.  ir.  13. 

♦  Jabnc,  the  ancient  Jabnecl,  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  not  far  from  Joppa, 
■wai  Tfconqoercd  from  the  PhiJLstincs  by  Uxziah.  It  was  aiz  milca  uoin 
Jemsaleui,  and  had  a  mixed  population  of  Jowg  and  Gvntilea. 
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long  outlive  their  own  Emjiire,  and  shuulJ,  sixty  years 
later,  cost  thein  a  sea  of  blood  to  quench,  the  flames  of 
another  insurrectiou  I  Yet  so  it  was  I  The  fires  that  burnt 
the  Temple  became  the  auroral  glow  of  a  ut'vv  day  {or 
Judaisru.^  Johanan,  like  Jeremiah  after  the  destruction 
of  the  First  Temple,  liad  the  genius  to  see  that  religious 
indle]>endence  was  a  thing  separable  from,  and  c%'en  stronger 
tlian,  political  existence.  He  strove  to  rescue  what  still 
renmunedl,  and  Umglit  his  people  to  take  as  their  symbol 
the  Bush  in  the  Wilderness,  burning  yet  unconsumed. 

The  study  of  the  Law  became  once  more  a  railing  ground 
for  the  race.  Seated  on  his  high  chair  with  his  "  Associate.?  "  ^ 
around  him,  and  his  pupils  on  low  mats  upon  the  floor,  the 
Head  of  the  School  might  look  with  disdain  and  indifference 
upon  the  agitations  of  the  world.  "Judaism  found  its  last 
asylum  in  its  academies.  A  conquered  nation  changed  its 
military  leaders  into  ILiIihis,  and  its  hosts  into  armies  of  pale- 
cheeked  students  covered  witii  the  dust  of  the  schools."  ^  In- 
flexible in  the  midst  of  ciiishing  disaster,  formed  on  the  best 
teachings  of  Hilkl,^  Johanan  liecame  the  Gains  Terentius  VaiTo 
of  Judaism,  lie  did  not  despair  of  the  Theocracy.  Calm,  re- 
signed, sympathetic,  nobly  superior  to  the  frantic  spirit  of 
hatred  which  U-gan  to  animate  his  race,  his  favourite  quota- 
tion, like  that  of  our  Lord,  was,  "  I  will  have  mercy  and  not 
sacrifice."''     He  said  that  the  reason  why  uo  iron  instrument 

•  Jo«t,  Jud<;nth.  i,  6.  Ftiist  snys  lli&t  the  ccition  waa  developed  bitwieii 
B.C.  6fl5-300  ;  tradition  and  .Tcwixli  thfolopy  between  DC.  300-32.  Hepl.iccd 
the  most  ciirect  inflaeuccof  Jliiliylonish  stmlies  {Hiliel,  Cliijn,  NallianJ  between 
U.C.  32  nnd  \.v.  08. 

^  Ouibrrim.  *  Isaac  Disraeli. 

«  See  Aboth,  L  12-14  :  ii.  6-7. 

'  Aboth  of  Rabbi  Nuthan,  4  ;  GilHit,  f.  5fl,  1.  It  was  rniluml  tbat  from 
thii  time  should  date  the  inteniu  liiUrcd  of  tlie  .Tews  to  heatlieiidoni,  which 
vra»  rrjiaid  with  a  hatred  eiiTiriUy  itit«'iise.  Hcnriiforth  the  Jews  and  the 
Pa^^ans  each  acquired  in  the  JiiwLsh  seliools  their  rJmroeUr  inileliiilii  m 
rcsjioetivel y  the  friends  and  the  enemies  of  God,  The  world  becomes  "  the 
kinf^dnm  of  wickedness"  (firtT^'l  niDT'D),  and  every  Pagan  a  "auspect" 
(I1&n),  mere  straw  tind  chdfT.  Stinuiol  the  Little  introduced  k  curse  afi^ainftt 
iientliens,  Chriiitinna,  Ac.  'Minim  =  heretien)  into  the  "18  Benedictions" 
(Shemone  Eare).  See  Jer.  Bcmkhotk,  ir.  3  ;  Wclxr,  148.  6i-72  ;  Ztuiz,  GoUcsd. 
I'ortrdft,  867  ;  Derenbourg,  34.S.  The  Inrpe-heartcduesa  of  K.  .tohnnan  to  the 
heathen  ai>]>ears  from  liis  explanation  of  Prov.  xlr.  10  to  mean  that  mercy  ia 
the  aocrifice  which  can  be  oflured  by  the  Qentilea  (Baba  Batbra,  f.  10,  2). 
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might  be  used  in  building  the  altar,  was  because  the  altar  is 
the  symbol  of  peace  and  iron  of  war.  When  the  sanctuary 
■was  desolate  he  taught  his  people  to  take  refuge  in  the  im- 
material sanctuary  of  tlie  Law.  When  their  centre  of  unity 
was  destroyed  he  furnished  them  with  "  the  impregnable 
centre  of  the  House  of  Interpretation;"*  when  their  walls 
had  been  laid  in  ashes  he  taught  them  that  in  place  of  ram- 
parts of  marble  the  Lord  would  be  "a  wall  of  fire  round 
about."  *  By  accommodating  himself  to  the  altered  circum- 
stances of  his  day  he  roused  the  Jews  from  the  agonising 
stupefaction  of  despair  and  made  Jabne  the  heiress  of 
Jerusalem.*  He  largely  developed  a  style  of  teaching  which 
was  more  adapted  than  the  Halakha  for  the  consolation 
needed  by  such  troublous  days.*  History  presents  no  stranger 
spectacle  than  that  of  a  nation  thus  devoting  itself  to  the 
study  of  a  Ritual  of  which  much  had  been  obsolete  even  in 
the  days  of  Ezra,  but  of  which  everi/  es.seutial  particular 
^  became,  when  Jerusalem  was  destroyed,  impossible  of  per- 
formance. The  Jewish  race  has  clung  with  desperate  tenacity 
to  a  religion  local,  priestly,  and  sjicrificial,  for  nearly  two 
thousand  years  afti-T  the  absolute  destraction  of  its  Temple, 
its  Priesthood,  and  its  Altar !  For  the  Temple  Johanan 
substituted  the  Law;  for  the  Prie.sthood  the  Patriarchate ;j 
for  the  House  of  Aaron  the  Hou.se  of  Hillel.  Shut  out 
from  all  pnlitical  activity,  robbed  of  all  civil  indei>cndenco, 
the  Jews  were  content  to  spend  centuries  of  WTangling  discus- 
sion about  Sabbatical  minutiae  and  alxiut  the  distinctions  of 
"clean"  and  "unclean"  meats,  while  the  nobler-minded  of 
them  learnt  Johanan's  Ie.sson  that  love  and  good  works  were 
an  atonement  dearer  to  the  Eternal  than  the  sacrifices  which 
they  could  no  longer  offer.' 

*  Beth  HAinmidruh.     SpecimenB  of  JoIuinan'«  exegesis  sre  given  in  Qidda- 
shin,  p.  22,  &c.     Bee  FriedlitDiiur,  OtmJi.  p.  39. 

'  Zmih.  ii.  6.  *  Just,  Judenthum,  ii.  72. 

*  QtHz,  it.  19  ;  R.  Eliezer  ben  Jo«e  developed  the  thirty-tno  rules  for  the 
Huginda. 

*  On  the  great  work  of  R.  Johannn,  see  Orsitz,  iv.  10-27,  322-324  ;  Deiwi. 
•boOTK,  27«-802;  Etheridgp,  65:  "WcUl,  i.  8(5-89;  Jost,  Judcnthuin,  lS-26; 

Hambaiyer  II.  *.c.  Joohanan  Sohn  Sokai ;  Fripdliindfr,  &(4^i(Mtb Cider,  86- 
44.    It  U  luid  that  Titus  s|>ai«d  the  life  of  Gamaliel  II.  at  his  request.     In 
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4.  The  greatest  of  the  Tanaites  *  who  farriod  on  the  work 
of  Rabbi  Jolianan  ben  2akkai,  was  the  famous  Rabbi  Aqiha 
the  systematiser  of  RaLbiiiism,  the  Tlmmas  Aquinas  of  the 
OmI  Law,  By  a  schonie  of  exorbitant  int^^rpretation  he 
Bucceeded  in  making  the  Poutateuch  resjionsible  fur  tJie 
gigantic  excrescences  which  had  covered  its  decajing  trunk. 
By  a  formalised  method  of  comhinin)^  possible  inferences,  and 
of  drawing  fresh  inferences  from  inferenoes  previously  deduced, 
he  founded  a  science  of  casuistry  to  which  the  plain  meaning 
of  the  Writttin  Law  became  of  less  and  less  importance.  Ho 
treated  the  Oral  Law,  not  as  a  body  of  fixed  results,  but  as  a 
living  and  multiplying  material.*  His  chief  master,  Rabbi 
Eliezer,  wlio  had  been  a  "  closed  cistern  "  of  memorial  tradi- 
tionalism, and  who  always  regarded  a  decision  as  impossibk- 
if  he  could  say  "  That  I  have  never  heard  " — natundly  looked 
on  him  with  suspicion.  Many  of  the  Rabbis  indignantly 
opposed  his  subtlo  extravagances  of  fantjistic  exegesis. 
Applying  Hillcl's  mischievous  second  rule  that  "  identity  of 
expression"  alway.s  furnished  a  vahd  conclusion,  he  said  that 
in  Lev.  vii.  12,  "  unleavened  cakes  with  oil  and  unleaveneil 
wafers  with  ml"  meant  that  half  a  log  of  oil  was  to  be  useil 
with  each.  "  Aqiba "  said  R.  Eliezer  "  you  may  say  '  with 
oil,' '  with  oil,' all  day,  but  I  will  not  listen  to  you."  "Ex- 
pound and  expound  all  day  long"  said  R.  Jose,  the  Galilean, 
"still  thou  canst  neither  add  to,  nor  take  from,  the  %vritten 
word."  "  I  can  stand  it  no  longer,  Aqiha,"  cried  R.  Tarphon ; 
"  how  long  will  you  patch  tliiugs  up  iu  this  arbitrary  fa.shi(jn  ?  " 
"Aqiba,"  exclaimed  R,  Jose  with  still  more  bitter  severity. 


tlie  work  of  consoUtion  h<'  wag  aided  hy  K.  Jnshiia,  who  diiwnftJed  hU  fellow 
Jtebbu  ttom  givinjf  up  meat  rthI  wine,  and  devoted  hiriist-lf  to  riii.-ie  thoir 
Nkbttnge.  "  SQ«,"  lie  .siii'l,  "  my  brotliera,  Aliel  wna  jiefftivutoil  by  Ciiin,  No«h 
\f  hu  oontempoi-arioB,  Abrnlmni  by  Nimrod,  isjuic  by  elre  I'liillKtiiies,  Jacib 
I'y  Esiiu,  .rosfjjli  by  his  brethrea,  Mosea  by  Pimraoli,  Driviil  by  Snul,  Istwlby 
many  nations— and  the  llerciful  God  ever  chose  the  jwrsticuted  !  " 
'  Ijpunioni.     D'KJn  ib  tiic  C'lialdaic  form  of  D'315;'. 

*  The  Mi.4lintt  of  Ifabbi  Aqilvk  iii  uo  longer  cxtunt,  thotigb  it  wm  kuown 
to  Epipbaniua.  The  .K-ws  distingiiiBhed  it  as  r  new  Mi8bna(.V.  acharoua) 
M  dutingiiiithed  ftvtin  the  older  Minhna  rukona.  Among  other  hel(>s  to 
memorybe  arranfc'ed  f  hirigs  iu  numbcTi.  "  Four  sins  dcaerv*  drath  ;  "  "  Five 
claMM  of  men  mnnot  U-come  priesta,"  Ac,  &o.  8«e  Pirko  AbulU  t.  and 
Aboth  of  R.  NalLuu,  xriii. 
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"  how  long  wilt  thou  make  the  face  of  the  Shckhinah 
profane  ? "  ^  R.  I.slimai?!,  esiwcially,  the  author  of  the  thirteen 
rules  of  interpretation,  was  firmly  opposed  to  the  method  of 
A-ijiba.  He  insisted  on  the  rule  "the  Law  speaks  in  Imnian 
lanf^age,"  and  that  its  terms  are  not  to  be  literally  pressed.* 

For  the  most  part,  however,  Aqiba  received  the  boundless 
admiration  of  his  countrymen.  They  wrapt  in  legend  his 
romantic  Itistory.  They  told  liow  he  wa.s  a  Proselj'te,  and  a 
descendant  of  Sisera ;  how  love  for  Rachel,  the  daughter  of 
the  wealthy  Kalba  Shebna,  had  transformed  him  from  a 
shepherd  and  a  churl  (am  ka-arcLt)  into  a  Rabbi  ;^  how,  after 
twelve  years  of  learned  toil,  he  had  returned  to  claim  her, 
followed  by  12,000  disciples,  and  though  he  found  her  in 
the  abject  jx)verty  to  which  she  had  been  condemned  by  her 
father,  he  had  been  content  to  wait  for  another  twelve  years 
before  he  finally  returned  with  24,000  students  to  sliow  that 
he  was  worthy  of  her  love.  Thoy  told  huw,  in  retiuital  for 
her  pity  in  the  days  when  she  wept  to  pick  the  chaff  from 
liis  hair  after  he  had  slept  in  the  straw  of  the  she£-p-fold, 
he  gave  her  a  golden  comb  on  which  was  engraved  the  city  of 
Jerusalem.  The  wife  of  the  Patriarch  Gamaliel  had  been 
moved  to  envy  by  the  splendour  of  the  gift,  but  Gamaliel 
said  to  her,  "  Rjichel  hiis  a  riglit  to  it,  for  she  once  sold  her 
hair  to  maintain  her  husband."  ■* 

Wicn  ho  died  by  heroic  martyrdom,  with  the  prolonged 
word  0/ie  (inx)  from  the  Daily  Prayer  on  his  lips,  a  "  Daughter 

'  SaDhedrin,  f.  33,  2.  The  rehuko  was  given  on  a  mumnrable  occasion, 
wlien  cxplitluing  the  word  "thrones"  in  Dan.  vii.  9.  Ai|il)a  Iiad  ventured  to 
gay  that  one  of  the  thrones  w«s  for  the  Messiah.  AcconliiiK  to  R.  Jose,  to 
Tiut  the  Messiah  on  a  level  with  God  wus  to  reodei  the  Shcldunoii  profane. 
See  Heiuhou,  Ocnaiig,  p.  22. 

*  He  recognised  ihnt  the  language  of  Scripture  is  somotintes  hyperbolical 

(KOtlJ),  na  in  Dt-ut.  i.  28.  He  exnressed  the  nilo  thus  :  pc"?  mw  m3T 
'5t3n.  The  latter  seems  to  be  the  Greek  word  i[^mi,  and  tlie  rule  meons  that 
aometiinea  a  passage  is  not  literally  tnie. 

*  Aqiba  CDufesiied  to  his  discitilea  that  in  his  an  kaareti  days  ho  woald 
gUdly  linTe  torn  a  Rabbi  with  his  teeth  I     That  he  vna  grateful  to  Rachel 
npiinar!)  from  his  saying  that  "  he  b  rich  who  liai  a  wife  foil  of  good  worka.*^" 
Shubbiith,  I.  26,  2. 

*  The  Tiilniud  abounds  in  refcrencei  to  Aqi1>a.  re«ttohim,  f.  49,  2,  io., 
quoted  by  Gratz,  Joat,  kc.  Herahon,  Oenesui,  pp.  274,  275.  The  Kgends 
and  facts  of  his  life  may  be  gathered  from  Nodanm,  f.  60,  1  ;  Abotb  of  It. 
Kathan,  e.  0  ;  Shabhath,  f.  £9,  2  ;  Jer.  Shabbath,  f.  S6. 
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of  a  Voice"  was  heard  proclaiming  his  blessedness,  and  his 
pupils  bewailed  his  death  with  bitter  cries.^ 

But  they  paid  him  the  yet  liigher  compliment  of  adopting 
the  whole  of  his  amazing  system.*  He  taught  them,  and 
iren  Christians  appear  to  have  sanctioned  his  «ews. — that  "  as 
hammer  divides  fire  into  many  sparks,  so  every  verse  of 
Scripture  has  many  explanatiana."  ^  Now  the  saner  exegesis 
of  the  simpler  days  of  the  Sopiierim  had  declared  that  "  the 
interpretation  of  the  Law  ought  never  to  go  beyond  the 
literal  sense."  *  Aqiba,  on  the  other  hand,  expounded  the 
Pentateuch  on  tlic  hypothesis  tliat  it  was  an  immense,  inten- 
tional, and  continuous  enigma.  His  principle  was  that  a 
meaning  was  to  be  found  in  eveiy  monosyllabic  of  Scripture. 
If  there  is  a  superfluous  "  and  "  ^  or  "  also,"  ^  or  sign  of  case,'^ 
these  are  always  to  be  specially  interpreted.^  If  iu  2  Kings, 
iL  14,  it  said  of  EUsha  that  "  he  also  had  smitten  the  waters," 
it  means  that  Elisha  did  more  wonders  at  the  Jordan  than 
Ehjjih,  If  David  says  "  Thy  servant  slew  also  ^  the  lion,  also  ** 
the  bear,"  the  meaning  (by  the  rule  of  "inclusion  after  indu- 
aion),"  "  is  that  he  slew  three  animals  besides.    If  it  is  written 


'  Tlioy  saiil  that  ho  was  the  only  R.ilibi  who  giicci-eded  in  entcriiiff  Paradise 
•live,  McTiachoth,  f.  29,  2.  On  lii»  niiirfyrdoiii  by  hnviiig  his  fli-sh  tciru 
(ivr»y  with  iron,  see  Bcrakhoth,  f.  61,  2  ;  Gnitz,  iv.  177.  Aocordiug  to  Bui- 
torf  (.?j/rui(/.  c.  ft)  this  is  why  th«  Jews,  iu  reciting  the  Shcma,  ofluii  dwuU  on 
the  last  T  of  inX  for  hmlf  a  minute. 

*  They  cninlunod  it  wiih  Ihv  more  logical  Bystcm  of  his  friundly  rival,  R. 
Jshmnel,  who  only  iiilowed  tliruu  pwaafte*  in  whicli  eU^  W(vs  nignila'nnt.  San- 
hedrin,  f.  51,  1  ;  Oratz,  iv.  61  ;  Jost,  Jutknth.  ii.  74.  Of  the  other  lUhbia  of 
this  p«riod,  Gamaliel  II.  was  an  organiser,  Eliezcr  a  pure  traditiunaliat,  and 
K.  Joshua  a  Ha  media  scholar. 

*  Sfv  J''r.  xxiii.  29,  This  R«hbinic  fiction  of  •  mvUiplrx  newnm  dominated 
throughout  the  Middle  Ages,  and  down  to  very  recmt  tiiiifs.  It  led,  nTnonij 
other  mischievous  resutta,  to  what  wag  known  in  the  rnsl-Kcfonualifin  ci>och 
as  the  «i>t;>/uz<i<;  gtyk  of  exegesis.  Sanhedriu,  f.  34,  1.  In  Ihi;  tract  .Sonhmm 
it  is  said  that  with  the  Law  God  gnveto  Mmws  niuety-cight  woiysof  exiilriining 
it.  (In  the  Miichi>er  for  Pentecost,  p.  89,  ap.  Hershon,  I'almudic  MUoell.  11.) 
Seu  EcelnH.  sxiv.  29. 

*  rtO'CQ  n'O  SVV  Kipon  |»K.  Shabbath,  f.  63,  1.  The  Rabbis 
maintain  that  tbu  ai>idirntion  nf  the  thirteen  rules  dnpg  not  make  the  Law  go 
"out  of  the  gnup  uf  simjilicity '"  (see  Chiurini,  i.  54),  though  it  could  b« 

explained  in  forty-nine,  or  even  seventy  ways  (mm?    Q'3D  *^).    Low,  p.  65. 

*  MeKilla,  f.  19,  2.  This  rule  is  called 'm,  or  "  Inelusim."  See  Dr. 
Ginaburg,  ».«.  Midraah  in  Kitto'a  Cj/dopacdia. 

*  nn  at  «  Dj.  »  »m  irk  Man. 
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that  God  visited  Sarah,  ^  it  means  tliat  with  her  He  visited 
other  barreu  womea.  Analogous  explanations  by  the  rule  of 
"  exclusion  "  *  were  attached  to  every  superfluous  "  only  " ' 
and  " I'lom," *  These  might  have  been  set  aside  aa  mere 
trivialities — the  dust  which  gathers  so  thickly  on  the  cere- 
ments of  a  dead  religion — but  Aqiba's  methods,  like  the  simpler 
ones  of  Hillel,  were  fraught  with  mischief.  Rabbi  Nehcmiah 
of  Emmaus,  finding  the  case-sign  dk  in  the  verse  "Thou 
ahalt  fear  the  Lord  thy  God,"  ^  gave  up  Aqiba's  theory, 
because  in  this  phrase  nothing  else  but  God  t-ould  be  implied. 
But  Atjiba,  equal  to  the  occasion,  at  once  declared  that  in 
this  instance  the  eih  implied  the  fear  due  also  to  "  the  pupils 
of  the  wise  "  !^  Thus  in  the  system  of  the  Tanaites  "  nought 
is  everything  and  everj'tliing  is  nouglit," 

But  Aqiba  went  still  farther.  He  not  only  explained  every 
particle  and  copula,  but  said  that  there  was  a  mystic  Tneaning 
in  every  letter  of  Scripture,  and  in  every  horn  ^  and  letter- 
flourish  of  every  letter,  "just  as  in  every  fibre  of  an  ant's 
foot  or  a  gnat's  wing."*     The  Rabbis  delighted  to  tell  how 

»  nx-net.  »  eiP'D.  ' '!!« or  pn.  *  'p. 

'  'riTlN.  Bi-nt.  X.  20.  Mystic  sii»tiificnncc  wfts  nttacliiiil  to  the  particle 
riN.  because  the  two  letU-rs  lire  the  a  oud  tt  of  tha  Hebrew  alphaliet  Dr. 
Ujnsburg  refers  lo  Kashi  ou  Num.  vi.  13. 

•  IVaachini,  f.  22,  1.  For  other  iiiBtanccs,  see  Wcher,  Altxyn.  Thcol.  119. 
Aqiba  is  said  to  have  iKHTOwcd  the  uotion  of  this  "  eiii]>h;itic  "  style  of  inter- 

iiretatiou  frniii  his  tenoluir,  K.  Nnlium  rif  Himso.  .Tost,  JudcnJJtum,  iL  68. 
'ri(cticully  the  gnuip  nilu  ig  followed  by  I'hilo  (irtjUTthv  Syona  ot/tiv,  De  Prof. 
ittb),  ouly  lit?  npiilieil  to  ethics  and  jiiiilusnjdiy  whiit  Aqihti  applied  to  the 
Halukha.  See  C!nitz,  iv.  -158  ;  lier^hou,  Gaifiis,  p.  ib().  W'hi-ii  thp  pupiU  ol 
K.  Nehpiiiiab  a.skcd  what  became  of  all  his  olhor  expluiuitions  of  the  cJiM-sign 
if  the  thcorjr  was  to  bo  uliundoiied,  he  sai<l,  "As  1  have  secured  a  rowai\l  by 
tlie  expositions,  so  shall  I  by  their  nbaiidonnicnt."  The  «tory  is  sometimes 
attributed  to  a  R.  Siuion. 

^  These  Kfpatai  arc  such  little  horns  and  tips  of  letters  as  ilistinguish 
T  from  T,  3  from  3,  n  from  R  The  Jews  said,  If  any  one,  in  Di-ut.  vi.  4, 
changes  t  into  -i,  ho  tihnkf .«  the  universe,  for  he  makes  Go«l  false  (^HN)  instead 
of  Owe.     If  in  Lev.  xxii.  32  he  ch.iugos  H  into  n,  heahiikes  the  univei-se,  for  he 

MjB,  "  Yo  Bhall  not  praise  "  (l7?nnn)  for  "Ye  shall  not  profane  (l?7nn)  tha 
name  of  the  lx)rd."     Voyyikra  Rabba,  f.  162,  1. 

•  These  signs  on  letters  ara  called  "  crowns "  (D*"\n3,  apieet,  Tirgnloe 
anpralitoras  notatoe,  Buxtorf,  Leic.  Talm.  1111);  "points  (rmpJ)  and 
"  thonia  "  (D'Vlp).  These  arc  purely  graphic  »i;,nis.  Some  woitls are  "pointed" 
in  the  law  (Aboth  of  R.  Nathan,  c.  33).  and  mystic  nieon.inji^  are  attached  to 
every  one  of  Ihem.  Thus,  in  Gen.  xxxiii.  i,  wo  have  Vn|5£'*V  "and  he  kissed 
him  ; "  the  points  are  cxplaine<l  to  mean  that  iu  kissing  him  he  tried  lo  bite 
him,  but  Jacob's  ueck  was  changed  into  marble,  so  tliat  Esau's  teeth  were 


Aqiba  and  Moses. 
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"  many  rules  unknown  to  Moses  were  declared  by  Aqiba," 
In  one  Rabbinic  le|^end  Moses  sees  the  Holy  One  atUiciiing 
crowns  (onna)  to  the  letters  of  tbe  alphabet,  and  on  asking 
the  reason  is  informed  that  many  geuerations  afterwards  a 
man,  Aqiba,  was  to  arise  who  would  found  on  those  tittles 
innuniyntble  decisions.  Asking  to  see  him  in  vision,  Moses 
is  annoyed  by  total  inability  to  understand  him,  and  is  only 
consoled  by  hearing-  him  remark,  "  This  '  decision  '  was  de- 
livered orally  to  Moses  on  Sinai,"  *  The  Book  of  Canticles 
was  as  favourite  a  field  for  mystical  interpretation  with  the 
Tanaim  as  with  St.  Bernard  aud  the  Victorines,  and  in  the 
verse  "  His  locks  are  bushy  "  (Cant.  v.  11)  tbe  words  (D*^nSn 
vnilflp)  were  explained  to  mean  that  from  every  "  thorn"  (pp), 
or  letter-point,  whole  "mountains"  (pb'n)  of  "  decisions  "  can 
be  deduced  ;  and  if  the  verse  adds  that  they  are  "  black  as  a 
raven,"  the  meaning  is  that  these  "  decisions"  will  be  developed 
by  him  who  is  dark  as  a  raven,  because  he  studies  them  from 
morniufj  till  evening  1  *  In  this  region  of  futile  aud  fantastic 
illusion  Aqiba  reigned  supreme.' 

Similarly,  if  in  the  sacred  text  a  letter  was  larger  or 
smaller  than  the  rest,  or  inverted,  or  suspended,  or  was 
repeated,  or  omitted,  or  presented  any  other  pecuharity,  it 
was  seized  upon  by  the  Habbis  for  mystic  meanings* 
The  two    Yods*   in    n^"l    ("and    Ho   formed,"   Gen.   ii.   7) 

Munted  (Wiinsehc,  BeratcMh  Rabbi,  p.  383  ;  Aboth  of  H.  Katlmn,  c.  3<). 
Id  Gtn.  xlx.  88,  the  \  in  DD^PJI  is  pointed.  In  Kazir,  f.  23,  1,  this  is  tnkun 
as  indication  that  Lot  was  tlimi  aware  of  his  siu.  Jerome  says.  "  appunnnnt 
dcaujtcr  qriiaxi  inrrtsdibilc."  Sc«  another  instance  in  Gen.  xviii.  fi  (llersLoii, 
p.  309).     Sec  the  introduction  to  Oliiliauseii  ou  the  Psalms. 

'  Mi-nac'hoth,  f.  2&,  2,  The  story  continues  to  say  thnt  Moses  exclaimed, 
"  Lonl  of  tlie  Unirnrse  !  Thou  hast  such  a  man,  aud  Thou  dtdivcreat  the  law 
liy  me  I  "  and  is  bidden  to  be  silent  because  such  vt»a  Oml'a  will.  Reqiiestiat; 
to  soe  Aqiba's  reward,  he  is  shown  his  ilcsh  woi);hod  (afU-r  lii*  martyr'ioni)  in 
the  shambles.  '*  Lord  of  the  Universe  !  "  he  cries,  "  such  learning,  aud  such 
reward  1 "  "  Be  silent,"  is  the  anawor  :  "  it  is  my  will."  Sue  Weil,  iii.  26S  ; 
Hershon,  OcTuJia,  i. 

'  Midrash,  Shir  ITasthirim,  x.  11  CWansche,  p,  139)  ;  'Erubin,  f.  21,  2. 

«  Hirschfeld,  Ualarh.  Extgexc,  $  312  ;  Weber,  AUsyn.  Theol.  117 

*  Waehnor,  AiUiqq.  Ehr.  i.  105. 

•  QiddoaUin,  f.  30,  1  ;  Buxtorf,  Tiberia$,  i.  18,  pp,  42-45,  In  Lev.  xl  42, 
the  larger  1  in  the  word  Iin3  indjcatts  that  it  is  the  middle  Iptterof  tho  Pcn- 
tuluuch,  aud  th»  siupciidod  V  uf  "WO  in  Ps.  Ixxx.  14,  that  it  is  the  middlo 
letter  of  the  Psalms. 
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where  oue  'vvoulJ  have  sufficed,  indicate  the  two  impulses 
— the  good  and  evil  impulses  in  man.'^  The  word  "  the  in- 
crease," (naiD),  in  Is.  ix.  6,  is,  by  the  scribe's  inadvertence, 
written  with  a  closed  or  final  Mem,  and  this  is  explained  to 
mean  that  God  njcant  to  make  Hezekiah  into  the  Messiah,  and 
k>f  Jiiiacherib  into  Gog  and  Magog  ;  but  the  Attribute  of  Judg- 
ment pleaded  that  this  would  be  unfair  to  David,  and  bo  the 
counsel  was  closed.*  In  Haggai  i.  8,  "  and  I  will  be  glorified  " 
(133K1),  is  written  without  the  final  n,  and  since  the  numer- 
ical value  of  n  is  5,  the  omission  is  iuteq^reted  to  mean 
that  five  things — the  Shekhiuah,  the  Ark.  the  TJrim  and 
Tlmmmim,  the  sacred  fire,  and  the  Spirit  of  Prophecy— would 
he  wanting  to  the  second  Temple.^  Similarly,  if  the  article 
(n)  is  added  to  the  s-Lrtk  day  only  in  Gen,  i.  31,  it  is  to  show 
that  the  world  only  existed  conditionally  on  the  obedience  of 
Israel  to  the  Five  Books  of  Moses.  Oue  more  instance  will 
sutHce.*  Ttie"  Riihbis  are  concerned  to  explain  the  fact  that 
iu  one  of  tlie  alphabetic  Psalms  (Ps.  cxlv.)  there  is  no  verse 
which  begins  with  the  letter  n  (3).*  The  reason  is,  said 
Rabbi  Jolianan,  because  there  is  a  verse  in  Amos  (v.  2) 
which  begins  with  this  letter,  and  predicts  the  irretrievable 
fall  of  Israel  1  Sometimes  a  fantastic  change  of  reading  was 
made  the  basis  of  a  mystic  explanation.  Thus,  in  Gen.  ii.  4, 
by  a  shglit  change,  for  "  when  they  were  created,"  the  Talmud 
gets  "  Ho   created   them  with  the  letters  n  and  <  "  (the  two 


'    yV/jwr  Ita-rd  nnd   }V/.vr  haJtob,   Bemchotli,  f.  01,  1.     Other  Rabbis  ex- 
Iil.-iiiied  the  two  yodt  to  refer  to  Ailam  and  Eve  ;  to  cnrth  and  heaven  ;  to  tliis 
world  nnd  the  next.     Bcreahith  Unhha  on  Gvu.  ii.  7  (Wiinsche,  p.  62). 
Yod  which  was  taken  from  the  nunc  of  Sarai  wu«  inconsokble  till  it  was  adde 
to  the  name  of  Joshoa !     Snjih<>drin,  f.  ]07,  1. 

*  Saahediin,  f.  9i,  1,     Probubly  the  closed  0  vaa  due  to  a  mere  clerical 
cxror. 

*  Ynmii.  f.  21.  2  :  Wavhncr,  iLU|^ri||||^ytaM|l|Ki.  U»-17S. 
Sh,it,baih,  1 ;  AM^MM^^^^^^^^^KmLjn  ftirther 
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letters  of  His  name,  Jah),  anJ  proceeds  to  expLaiu  tbat  the 
reason  for  creating  tliis  world  with  rt  was  because  that  letter 
resembka  a  porch,  to  indicate  how  easy  it  is  to  go  out  and 
plunge  into  vice  ;  but  there  is  an  opening  at  the  top  of  the 
letter  to  show  that  repentance  will  readmit  the  wanderer  from 
above,^  The  world  to  come  was  formed  with  the  little  letter 
'   to  show  how  few  should  be  saved.* 

In  exegesis  of  tliis  kind  indefinitely  multiplied,  the  great 
Rabbi  spent  his  days.*  The  unhappy  fate  which  fell  upon 
him,  the  ruin  which  he  helped  to  precipitate  upon  his 
country  is  a  proof  of  the  very  small  amount  of  insight  which 
such  methods  of  handling  Scripture  were  likely  to  produce. 
In  some  of  his  decisions — for  instance  in  the  intense  rigidity 
of  his  rules  about  hand-washing,  and  the  gross  laxity  of  his 
views  about  divorce — it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  he  was  not 
actuated  by  a  direct  spirit  of  antagonism  to  Christianity.* 
It  may  have  been  partly  from  this  reason  that  he  openly 
adopted  tlie  claims  to  Messiahship  put  forth  by  the  impostor 
Barkokhba,  and  we  can  but  hope  that  he  did  not  inflame  the 
fanatical  hatred  which  made  thatfiilse  Messiah  the  sanguinary 
persecutor  of  the  Christians.  But  in  any  case  the  Nemesis 
of  the  outraged  letter  fell  upon  him.  In  the  passionate 
desire  to  protect  Judaism  from  the  new  religion,  he  became 


•  Mr-nachotL,  f.  29,  2  :  ITershnn,  Ocvati*.  p.  92. 

'  See  Is.  xxvi.  i,  (rendered),  "  For  with  .Tali  Jehnvah  formed  the  world." 
In  the  modem  .Tewish  Litnrfry  the  Inoffnble  Name  is  asuBUy  ■written 
with  two  Yods  (") ;  in  the  Litiu'gy  of  the  Karaites  it  ia  written  with  three 
letters  ('V). 

•  Tlic  five  precepts  which  he  gnve  to  R.  Simon  ben  Joohai  in  priaon  are 
neither  very  valaaWe,  nor  very  oiiginal,  viz. — 1.  If  ynu  would  hang  yotiTself, 
choose  a  high  tree  {i.e.  np[i«al  tn  hija;h  authoritirs  for  niiplrusaiit  ileetsions). 
2.  Teach  vonr  son  frum  bnoks  which  do  not  rpfjnire  corrcetitm.  3,  Do  not 
marry  a  widow,  4.  Unite  eood  wrirk  with  personal  profit.  5.  Combine  KT*ti- 
fication  with  puritv.  PesacJiim,  f,  112,  1.  For  foar  of  bis  aayinga  see  Abotk, 
iii.  10-13. 

•  He  followed  Hillel,  for  inntanee,  into  the  extreme  of  laxity  in  inlorpretina 
the  famonn  trvnth  liahnr  ("raattor  of  tindeanneii,"  Dent.  rriv.  1).  HUIl-I 
luid  said  that  a  man  niisht  divorce  his  wife  if  she  homed  hia  food  ;  Aqiba  in 
eztr«nie  antagonism  to  Christianity,  said  "cvimi  if  he  saw  some  woman  who 

J leoMil  him  better."  ffittin,  f.  SO,  1.  Modern  Jews  explain  away  this  possnge. 
ott,  Jtuirnlhiim,  i.  264.  Aqiha'n  scmpnlosity  about  ablutions,  anrl  insistence 
on  the  unity  of  God,  even  with  his  dying  br.ath,  probably  had  a  polemical 
fliguiflcance.     Sec  Jost,  Judenlhum,  ii.  02. 
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the  strange  Elias  of  a  ferocious  and  namelesa  rebel.'  He 
hailed  Barkokhba  as  the  Star  of  Balaam's  vision,  as  the  pro- 
mised Deliverer  of  Israel  ;  nor  would  he  heed  the  warning 
of  the  less  impetuous  Rabbis,  who  said,  "  Aqiba,  tbe  grass 
shall  grow  out  of  thy  jaws,  and  yet  the  Messiah  will  not  have 
come."  There  was  nothing  which  could  save  Aqiba  or  his 
nation,  either  morally  or  intellectually,  amid  their  idolism  of 
esoteric  pedantry,  which,  passing  itself  off  aa  a  comment  on 
the  law,  treated  it  practically  as  a  field  for  the  display 
of  casuistry.  Aqiba  died  at  a  very  advanced  age,  ihe  brave 
martyr  of  an  ignoble  cause,  and  in  the  blood-stained 
ruins  of  Bether'^  not  only  the  schools  of  the  Rabbis,  but 
the  Jewish  race  itself,  seemed  to  be  smitten  once  more 
into  irretrievable  ruin  by  the  iron  hand  of  Rome.  Had 
Aqiba  been  trained  in  truer  and  nobler  methods,  he  might 
not  have  committed  the  gross  error  of  confusing  a  Barkoziba 
with  a  Barkokbba — the  "  son  of  a  lie  "  with  the  "  son  of  a 
Btar."' 

6.  Yet  once  more  Judaism  rose  from  the  ashes  in  which 
it  seemed  to  have  been  consumed.  "  On  the  day  that 
R.  Aqiba  died,"  says  Mar,  "  Rabbi  was  born  ;  on  the  day 
when  Rabbi  died  Rav  was  born  ;  on  the  day  when  Rav  died 
Rava  was  born  ;  on  the  day  when  Rava  died  R.  Ashi  was 
bom.  The  sun  rises  and  the  aun  goes  down."  *  Before  the 
ten    martyr   Rabbis   of  the    rebellion    had   died   they  had 

•  Jewish  revolt*  of  the  most  sanguinary  rlmmafsr  had  tirokon  out  in 
Gjrpma,  Cgypt,  Qviene,  and  Babylunift.  and  it  has  Wnx  conjoctnred  ihnt 
Aqibn's  extensive  travels  uiny  have  liad  something  to  do  with  tbew.  Jo»t, 
JudttUh.  ii.  66.  On  Barkokhba'a  rebellion  see  Dion  Cnss.  Ijux.  12-U  : 
Oratz,  iv.  157-197.  His  name  was  Simon,  and  if  U.tr  Koziba  was  his  Teal 
namo  it  may  mean  that  he  was  born  at  Krzib. 

'  hieinpa,  Euscb.  //.  E.  iv.  6.  Now  Briter  sis  miles  S.S.W.  of  Jenunlem. 
Williunrs  Jlohj  City,  i.  20P. 

•  On  Aqibo  and  his  work,  aoo  Gnitz,  iv.  53^66,  148-166,  427-431 ;  Jost, 
Judfnthum,  ii.  59-83;  Hereiibonrg,  c.  xxiv.  ;  MunV,  Palejitin«,  605-606; 
Etheridgc,  Hcbr.  Lit.  66-76;  Hamburger  II.  «.v.  Bar  Knchbn  ;  Milm«D, 
Bist.  of  the  Jews,  iu  bk.  xviii.  ;  Friodldndpr,  (reschichlibiUkr,  pp.  68-81  ; 
Froiikvl,  Zfiitfhr.  iiL  &c.  ;  and  the  numerous  interesting  particulars  of  his 
life  in  Mr.  Hcrshon's  0«naig,  and  other  Talmmlic  collections.  Hi«  nnlicijia- 
tinn  of  the  Mishoa  is  mentioned  by  Epiphsnius  and  ho  is  alluded  to  by 
Jerome,  /*  JSetl.  iv.  13. 

*Ecc.  i.  6  i  Qiddoshin,  f.  72.  2.  The  assertion  ia  not  historically  tnie,  bat 
represents  tbe  idea  of  the  Rabbinic  saooession. 
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conferred  ordination  on  successors  who  retired  to  Ussa. 
Among  these  successors  were  men  so  eminent  as  Rabbi 
Simeon,  bea  Jochai,  the  master  of  the  Qnbbnla,  the  legendary 
author  of  the  Zohar ;  Rabbi  Meir,  the  casuist,^  who,  re- 
j (dicing  in  the  Haggada,  could  tell  no  less  than  300  storiea 
about  foxes,  and  the  touch  of  whose  very  staff  was  enough 
to  make  a  pupil  wise  ;  and  Rabbi  Nathan,  the  author  of  the 
celebrated  "Sayings"  which  go  by  his  name.  They  chose  as 
their  Patriarch  Simon,  the  son  of  Gamaliel  II. ,  who  had  been 
saved  as  a  schoolboy  from  the  massacre  of  Bether.  When 
the  schools  of  Jabne  were  finally  broken  up  through  the 
passionate  imprudence  which  led  Simon  ben  Jochai  to  burst 
into  an  invective  against  the  Romans,  the  new  Patriarch 
removed  about  A.D.  16(i  to  Tiberias,  which  became,  for  many 
years,  the  metropolis  of  Rabbinism.  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  son,  R.  Jdda.  A  man  often  shows  his  true  greatness  by 
recognising  that  the  chiuigc  of  times  requires  the  change  of 
institutions,  and  by  rejecting  restrictions  which  have  ceased 
to  be  tenable.  Tliis  was  the  case  with  Raljbi  Jiidn,  Down 
to  his  time  the  traditions  of  the  Fathers  harl  never  been  put 
into  writing.*  A  collection  by  Rabbi  Chija  was  known  as 
Mfgillnth  ^itharim,  or  "  secret  roll."  "  It  had  been  a  rule  of 
the  Rabbis  that  what  hail  been  delivered  orally  was  only  to 
l)e  retained  by  the  memory.  That  rule  was  founded  on  the 
principle  that  circumstances  change,  and  therefore  that  oral 
decisiuna  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  final  prucedtiutd.''  By 
this  time,  however,  it  had  become  an  impossibility  to  retain 
a  mass  of  precedents  so  heterogeneous  and  so  immense  as 
those  which  had  been  accumulutod  from  the  days  of  Ezra  to 
those  of  Aqiba.  Accordingly  Rabbi  Juda,  for  the  first  time, 
committed  to  writing  the  Oral  Law,  arranged  under  the  six 

'  See  Griit2,  iv.  193,  195,  237,  170.  Syramachoa,  tlieGrook  translator,  wsa 
oiie  nf  his  pupibt. 

*  Jo«e|ihus  anil  I^ilo  refer  to  it  as  ro^tocro  dypct^of,  and  tuv  waripw 
SinSox^,  In  Alatt.  xv.  2-  fi  the  Oral  Liiw  i«  called  irapaiiim  rair  irptafiurdpinv 
(oomii.  Mark  Wi.  8-13V    St.  Paul  pointedly  sjienks  of  "  the  tradition  of  men," 

CoL  II.  8  (niaxn  miDO), 

*  Gittin,  f.  60,  2.  These  written  notes  wero  meanit  to  be  more  private 
merooranda  for  the  teacher's  own  use. 

*  Hnrwitz.     For  the  rule  see  Iiow,  p.  59. 
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orders  of  Hillel's  classification.  By  this  sensible  innovation 
he  earned  such  gratitude  that  he  is  always  called  "the  Holy," 
or  "  the  Prince,"  or  "  Our  Master,"  or  simply  and  emphatically 
by  the  mere  title  Rauui,  as  though  no  other  were  ■worthy  to 
be  compared  with  him.' 

His  compilation  was  called  "The  Mishna,"  "learning,"  or 
'•Repetition,"  from  S/ianah  (tana),  "to  learn,"  or  "repeat." 
It  acquired  an  influence  truly  secular.  It  summed  up  the 
labours  of  four  centuries.*  The  Oral  Law  ^  had  been  recog- 
nised by  Ezra ;  had  become  important  in  the  days  of  the 
Maccabees ;  had  been  supported  by  Pharisaism  ;  narrowed  by 
the  sclinol  of  Shaniraai ;  codified  by  the  Sfhoot  of  Hillel ; 
systeniatised  by  R.  Aqiba  ;  placed  on  a  lofjical  basis  by  R. 
Ishmael;^  exegetically  amplified  by  R.  Eliezer;  and  con- 
stantly enriched  by  successive  Rabbis  and  their  schools. 
Rabbi  put  the  coping-stone  to  the  immense  structure. 
Thenceforth  the  Mishna  moulded  the  entire  theology  and 
philosophy  of  Judaism.  The  publication  of  Tradition  put 
an  end  to  the  independent  energy  of  the  Halakha,  and 
closed  the  long  succession  of  the  Tanaim.  They  were 
followed  by  a  new  race,  the  Amoraim,  who  were  rather 
commt-Mitators  than  originators.  The  Mishna  became  the 
bond  of  Jewish  nationality.     It  put  an  end  to  the  Patriarch- 

'■  Hiikko<i*8h,  lUnnagi,  RiiWionu,  Rjibbi  Rabbo.  Althmigh  RnUbi'a  Tiol*>l 
tion  (>r  tliB  lU'cepted  rnlo  {Gitiin,  f.  60)  is  (juile  defensible,  the  smne  cannot 
he  said  of  the  distorteil  I'Xcgesb  hy  whicib  it  was  defended.  This  was  by 
making  Ps.  cxix.  1 26  ( "  1 1  ia  timt-  for  thee,  Lurd,,  to  lay  to  th  ine  hand,  for  they 
have  destroyed  thy  law")  ruenn  "When  we  work  for  God  we  may  break  Hii 
law."  See  Beniklmthy  (.  rti),  with  Kashi's  comment.  Idols  oiv  sabservient 
thitiga,  and  when  incti  iniiku  an  idol  of  a  dead  letter,  they  are  nerer  at  a  loss 
to  treat  it  aa  a  thing  suhMrrvient  to  thcmselrca. 

'  yiihhna  (SurTfpwais,  Kpiph.in.)  is  derived  from  'Slf,  not  from  nSC,  "the 
repeated."  Thus  Deuteronomy  ia  called  " MUhnah  Thomk."  The  name* 
Mikri  <whnt  is  p'sd)  for  scripture  and  itishna  for  .tradition  are  aucieut.  Seo 
Gral)!,  iv.  •»19-422  ;  Duutach,  Remainii,  p.  17. 

*  First  collected  hy  R.  Agiba,  enlarged  by  his  pupil,  R,  Meir,  and  finally 
published  by  Rabbi  (nee  Epiphan.  Haer.  L  2,  9).  It  consists  of  Hillel's  (Ax. 
onier»  {Sed/irim),  sixty-three  tractates  {MassilMk),  and  624  chapters.  Rabbi 
unfairly  gtippTefised  the  names  of  R.  Nathan  and  R,  Mt^ir,  because  they  onco 
tried  to  anderniiuu  the  haughty  authority  of  Rjibbi'g  fatla-r,  R.  .Simeon  HI. 
R.  Nathan  is  quoted  hy  tho  formula  "«onie  wy,"  and  Meir's  deciiioiis 
are  alluded  to  hy  the  formula  "(VAcr.t  .say  "  (D'lOIX  D*inx).  SeeWaehner, 
i.  283.  The  adilitional  collections  of  R.  Chija,  Bar  Rappara,  4c.,  were  vailed 
Tom-fla,  which  consists  of  fiftv-two  treatises  and  -tSS  einipters.     Low,  p.  77. 

*  la  hia  famous  thirteen  rules.     Seo  Friedliinder,  I.e.  pp.  7S-70. 
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ate,  of  which  it  was  the  child.  It  comploted  that  "hedge 
around  the  law"  which  henceforth  neither  persecution 
nor  dispersion  could  destroy,  and  through  which  neither 
Hellenism,  nor  Sad<luceoism,  nor  Alesandrianisoj,  nor  Gnoa- 
ticisra,  nor  Chiistianity,  uor  the  Renaissance,  nor  the  Refor- 
mation, nor  modern  scepticism,  down  to  the  days  of  Moses 
Mendelssohn,  could  break  their  way.  This  strange  collection 
of  completed  and  dead  "decisions,"  being  treated  as  of  divine 
authority,  superseded,  all  but  entirely,  the  Scriptures  on 
which  tliey  professed  to  have  been  based.'  The  bold  initia- 
tive of  IIabui  stamped  on  Judaism  a  character  singularly  dry 
and  juristic,  and  laid  upon  the  necka  of  all  Tahnudic  Jews  a 
yoke  unspeakably  more  empty  and  indefinitely  more  galling 
than  that  of  which  St.  Peter  had  complained  even  in  days 
when  the  observance  of  Mosaism  had  not  yet  been  rendered 
impossible  by  the  fiat  of  History,  which  is  the  manifest 
will  of  God.2 

6.  Rabbi  died  A.l>.  200.^  The  Talmudists  tell  endless  stories 
of  his  wealth,  his  greatness,  his  friendship  with  the  Roman 
Emperor  whom  they  call  Antoninus.  But  he  left  no  adequate 
successor.  With  his  death  the  splendour  of  the  Patriarchate 
at  once  declined.  The  scholastic  labours  and  discussions  of 
Amoraim  (a.d.  200-500)  resulted  in  the  Jerusalem  Talmud, 
which  discufises  four  only  of  the  six  Mishnaic  orders.*    The 

>  Pea,  u.  h  ;  Yaddum,  iv.  3  ;  Aboth,  ad  inU. 

'  ThuB  there  is  an  entirn  treatise  of  the  Mishna  about  mingled  needa,  with 
endless  discussions  about  agricnltare,  which  the  JeWH  hare  ceas«d  to  practise 
for  thousands  of  yean  ;  oud  this  is  oiily  ouu  of  many  treatises  whidi  deal  nith 
details  concrniiDt;  (uu-riliciia  nud  Tein[iie  uicjisiin-uients  wliiuh  for  sges  have 
ceased  to  have  the  sli^htt'st  meaning.  It  Hhould,  however,  be  said  that 
Rabbi's  innovations  were  nil  on  the  siile  of  greater  leniency.  See  Chalin,  f. 
i,  2  ((juoted  by  Dr.  Giuahurg,  *.r.  Jehudah,  Diet,  of  Christian  Biogr.).  He 
there  compares  himself  with  Hezukiah,  who  broke  in  pieces  tlie  brazen  ser- 
pent.    For  one  of  his  nubleat  sayiugs,  see  Aboth,  ii.  1. 

'  On  tlie  life  ajid  work  of  Rabbi,  see  Griilz,  iv.  210;  Friedhiruler,  pp.  96- 
101.  If  ho  was  frienilly  with  any  ein|K!ror,  it  taay  have  been  L.  Verna 
Antotuntis,  or  Caracalla.  He  had  neither  "speaker"  (chaJcanA  nor  Deputy 
{Ab  Bith  i>tn)  under  htm.  but  was  "  the  first  spiritual  autocrat." 

*  The  Jerushalmi  repr+^serit.s  traditioualistu  rather  than  dBvelopment,  and 
hence  is  less  valuud.  With  the  Targutns  of  OnqdoB  and  IWn  Uzzicl,  the 
>ifUtiii»,  Toeephto,  Mckhilthn,  Si|>lira,  Siphrl,  and  Pesikhtha,  together  with 
traces  iii  Eccleaiastirus,  Wisdom,  Tolnt,  and  the  books  of  Maccabees,  it  forms 
the  Primary  Tndition.  The  secondary  strata  of  tradition  are  foond  in  the 
Targ.  of  Pa.  Jonathan,  the  Babll,  and  the  Midrashiin. 
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OemarAj  or  "completion,"  which,  with  the  Mishna,  makes  up 
the  Babylonian  Talmud  '  in  its  complete  form — the  Babil  of 
which  the  Jews  speak  with  such  enthusiastic  affection — was 
completed  and  systematised  mainly  by  Rabbi  AshJ,  who  died 
in  AJ>.  427.*  The  Talmud  was  finally  closed  in  a.d.  490,  by 
Rabbina  Abina,  the  last  of  the  Amoraim,  It  contains  the 
long  studies  and  discussions  of  the  Jewish  schools,  "  the  fierce 
lightnings  which  shook  the  rafters"  of  Nehardea,  Sora,  and 
Purabeditha.^  In  the  work  of  the  Palestinian  and  Baby- 
lonian academies,  Edzard  sees  the  fulfilment  of  Zechariah'a 
vision  of  the  flying  roll.*  The  Gentiles  possessed  the  Law  in 
Greek,  but  in  the  Mishna  and  Gemara  the  Jews  boasted  that 
they  possessed  the  secret,  without  which  the  Law  was  value- 
leas.  They  openly  made  more  use  of  the  Talmud  than  of 
the  Bible,  preferring  their  broken  cisterns  to  the  waters  that 
spring  from  the  living  rock, 

7.  It  is  no  part  of  my  purpose  to  glance  at  the  farther 
labours  of  the  Saboraim  (A.D.  500-650),  and  the  Gaonim  ; '  or 
to  follow  the  devious  stream  of  mediaeval  Rabbiuisra."  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  special  services  to  Jewish  theology! 


*  Titlruud,  "Learning,"  or  " Teaching."  See  Bartolocci,  Sibl.  Kahb.  ML 
359.  TUe  conimoDe.it  edition  of  the  Talmud  is  that  of  Bombetg  (Venice, 
1520)  in  twelve  folio  volames,  bat  the  AmBtetdam  edition  is  of  vpeci*! 
iinportance  because  it  is  unexpuigated. 

^  The  so-called  Yeroshalmi  at  present  only  has  Oemara  to  less  than  two- 
thinb  of  the  Mishna  ;  but  Dr.  Schiller-Szinessy  hw  published  some  argu- 
ments to  proTfi  tbatit  once  extended  over  all  Ihii  Six  Sudarim.  Th«  Bablt  hu 
been  the  favourite  of  the  Jews,  owinn  jrerhaps  to  that  fiorouncss  with  which  it 
was  pereecutDd,  but  scholars  now  generally  incline  to  the  view  that  the 
Teru$balmi  is  "in  every  way  superior  to  it  id  age,  in  conciseness,  in  lucidity, 
in  the  value  of  its  contents."  See  Dr.  Schiller-Szinessy,  Oeeatioruil  Notieet, 
L  p.  i. 

*  Nehardea  was  on  «  canal  (Nahar)  which  joined  the  Eopbratt's  to  thfl  Tigris. 
Sora  was  on  the  Enphrates.  The  w-hool  there  was  foanded  by  Rav  (R.  Abba 
Arekka),  who  wrote  or  edited  the  Siphra  and  Siphrt,  and  died  in  243.  Pumbe- 
ditha  means  "  the  mouth  of  the  canal."  Ou  these  schools  and  their  teachers, 
see  Fiirst,  Ktdturgttch.  pp.  63-1S7. 

'*  Zech.  V.  1-4  ;  Pref.  to  Beraldioth ;  see  Chiarini,  ii.  41. 

*  Saboraim,  " investigatora,"  from  &tMr,  "to  observe."  Gaonim,  "excel- 
lent," was  the  title  taken  by  the  heads  of  the  college  at  Sora,  and  Babbanim 
by  those  at  P^unbedithu.     See  Maimonides,  Pref.  to  Yad  Hachasaka. 

*  Gratz  divides  this  period  into  that  of  scientific  Rabbinism  in  Spain  (104&- 
1230),  and  one-sided  Rabbinism  down  to  Moses  Mendelssohn  (1230-1780). 
See  the  Ezeorsas. 
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of  Rashi  the  "  Exegete;"  of  Ibn  Ezra;'  of  Maimonides,  "  tlie 
Eagle  of  the  Rabbis,"  -  and  "  the  Liglit  of  the  West ; " » 
of  Simeon  Haddarshan  ;  *  of  the  Qimchis,  David  and 
Moses;  ''  of  Abrabamel;*'  and  of  others — these  all  of  them 
continue  the  essential  principles  of  Rabbinic  exegesis,  al- 
tliough  in  forms  more  scientific  and  philosophical.  Maimo- 
nides may  indeed  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  Jewish 
Rationalism,  the  first  who  strove  to  harmonise  science 
with  religion.  As  such  he  was  anathematised  by  his 
stricter  countrymen.  But  it  is  not  till  the  days  of  Moses 
Mendelssohn  that  a  breath  of  true  renovation  begins  to 
pass  over  the  valley  in  which  for  so  long  a  period  the 
bones  had  been  so  dry.  Nor  again  >vill  it  be  possible  here  to 
speak  of  the  Karaites  ^ — those  Protestants  of  Judaism — who 
from  the  days  of  Anan  ben  David  have  exercised  a  powerful 
influence,  but  who,  rejecting  the  Talmud,  and  maintaining 
the  sole  authority  of  Scripture,  have  worked  for  the  most 
part  outside  the  sphere  of  acknowledged  Judaism.* 

IV.  But  it  is  now  time  to  ask.  What  is  the  main  result 
of  these  many  centuries  of  Rabbinic  exegesis,  beginning 
practically  with  the  first  prominence  of  the  Oral  Law  in 
the  age  of  Ezra  (b.c.  467),  and  continuing  almost  unaltered 
to  the  days  of  Moses  Mendelssohn  (a.d.  1780)  ? 


'  Se«  Buxtorf,  Zte  AhhrfxnatwrUt,  p.  170.  "  PiirsLandatlin,"  was  eiplniued 
to  mean  "  iiittqirt-tor  of  the  Inw."  He  ilicd  A.11.  1102.  He  commeut^d  on 
Uie  entire  Old  Tcstaineot.  His  comments  nu  {^mmmnr,  end  the  literal 
sense  were  full  of  Tnhic,  Viut  he  follows  the  Talmud  and  tho  MidrajBhiin. 

'  Ibn  Eziii,  boni  at  Toledo,  a.i>.  1002,  died  in  Kotne,  1107.  He  is  a  Tal- 
miidiiit,  but  with  some  Earnite  leanings. 

*  ItAmbam.  R.  Moses  ben  Maimon,  horn  at  Cordova,  IlSfi,  died  in 
Pftlcatine,  1301.  "From  Mose»  to  Mmes  no  one  has  nsen  like  Mosos."  He 
was  not  ft  iirofeMed  cotnmentator,  but  hid.  Moreh  Nevochim  ftnd  Yad  HochA- 
aka  are  full  of  exegcticol  remarks.  Hia  comparativelv  free  attitude  towards 
th«  Tolmnd  offeoded  many  Jews.  "  Uc  was  the  sjMCU^ativo  {lareiit  of  Spinoza 
and  of  Mendelssohn."    Milmnn,  iii.  151. 

*  Author  of  the  Jalqul  Shivicani,  a  Midroshic  comment&iy  on  the  Old 
Testa  ID  eut. 

*  David  Qimcld's  comments  ore  chiefly  grammatical.  The  grammar  of 
Moaes  Qimchi  (Pnrki  Le»h/m  ffaJckodcth,  Way  to  the  Holy  IjODKoage)  was  of 
Kreat  use  to  the  early  Huiuunists  and  Reformers.  The  Jews  said  of  David's 
Inboura,  "No  law  without  the  miller"  (jttfma^ch),  playing  on  the  nnme 
Qimchi.  *  Don  Isaac  Abimbanel,  bum  1430,  died  1507. 

^  They  arc  said  to  date  from  the  days  of  Shemaia,  the  coUwigne  of  Abtalion. 
Gritz,  iv.  6.  *  See  Ezcunua  os  the  Kanite». 
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JAe  Halaklia. 


Setting  aside  tbe  valuable  services  of  the  Massorets  to 
textual  criticism,*  the  main  cootributions  of  Rabbi nista  to 
the  exegesis  of  the  Old  Testament  are  found  in  the  Targums, 
in  the  Talmud,  and  in  the  Midrashim.  These  contain  the 
sum  total  of  Jewish  enlightenment,  on  the  subject  of  Scrip- 
ture for  hundreds  of  years,  and  though  their  authority  is  now 
more  or  less  denied  by  the  uiore  liberal  schools  of  Jewish 
thought,  they  still  form  the  basis  of  interpretation  among 
multitudes  of  foreign  synagogues  all  over  the  world. 

All  that  is  exegetical  in  this  immense  cyc]opa3dia  of  Jewish 
literature  falls  under  the  three  heads  of  the  Halakha,  the 
Haggada^  and  the  Qabbala. 

i.  The  word  Halakha  means  "Decision,"  norm,  aystematised 
legal  precept.  It  is  a  Rabbinic  word,  derived  from  halakk,  to 
walk.  It  is  used  to  express  the  accepted  conclusion  arrived 
at  at'ter  discussion,  and  to  be  followed  in  practice  as  a  supple- 
ment to  the  provisions  of  the  Written  Law.* 

The  Mishna  is  all  but  exclusively  composed  of  these 
decisions.  It  defines  all  matters  of  civil  and  religious 
interest  for  the  Jews.  It  may  be  regarded  as  the  corpus 
juris  of  Judaism.  As  exegesis  it  is  nearly  valueless.  The 
very  rules  by  which  it  was  developed,  the  very  principles 
on  which  it  was  founded,  were,  as  we  have  piirtly  seen, 
fantastic  and  untenable ;  nay,  in  many  es.seutial  instances 
subversive  of  the  most  sacred  principles  of  the  Mosaic 
legislation.     Nothing   is   more   certain  than  that  the    mass 


'  On  the  MassoraL,  see  EtlieriJpe,  205  :  Giusburg,  Eliax  Lcvita,  pp.  101, 
102,  120,  121.  Th«y  applied  to  it  Cftnt.  iii.  8  (it  was  regarded  as  a  sword  to 
defend  the  Iiiw).  Comp.  Kashi,  ad  he.  «ud  Aboth,  iii.  13.  For  lists  of  the 
worili  written  with  maja.scularlistters,  see  Qiuaburg'a  Elias  L&oila,  p.  220.  He 
does  not  admit  Mr.  Black's  theory  that  thvy  form  a  chronoRniin. 

'  In  Ex.  xxi.  1,  thoTorguma,  both  of  Onqelos  »nd  Jon.  ben  Uzzicl.nse  the  word 

ffahiklm,  jis  thft  equivalent  of  O^'P.  In  Aramaic  it  is  Hilkheta  (Kn3?n), 
which  in  Biial  Aruc  is  dofincd  us  "  res  q^uie  it  ct  venit  db  initio  iiMfue  ad  Jinevi," 
Buztorf  defines  Halaklia  as  "  eoiulUulio  juris,  senteiUia,  eUciaui,  traduio 
dtcifa,  .  .  .  lacundum  quam  ineedendum  et  vivvndmn."    Lex.   Tnlm,    «.e. 

iippHi  where  he  ren<lers  it  Ein  Bmiurtheil.  For  a  classification  of  Hakkhoth, 
•ee  Maimouides,  Pref.  to  the  explanation  of  the  Mishna;  Chiarini,  i.  174  ; 
Etheridge,  178.  The  Mishna  conaiats  of:  1.  HaUkhoth.  2.  .Midrnsh— the 
devuloprntint  of  H.ihikhoth  by  exegutic  rules.  3.  Talmad  in  narrower  aense^ 
fresh,  argumentative  applications.     It  bos  625  ohapters,  4,187  poiagiapha. 


Futile  Inferences. 


of  precepts  in  the  Mosaic  law  are  of  obvious  import,  and 
were  intended  to  be  understood  in  their  plain  and  literal 
sense.^  The  Rabbis  themselves,  in  their  more  sober  moods, 
admitted  this.*  Yet  such  an  admission  was  opposite  to  their 
habitual  practice.  We  find  Rabbi  Juda  saying,  "He  that 
renders  a  verse  of  Scripture  as  it  appears  (i.e.  literally)  says 
what  is  not  true."  "  He  who  adds  to  it,"  be  continues,  "  is  a 
blasphemer."  Yet  the  additions  which  the  Rabbis  made  to 
it  multiplie<l  its  bulk  a  thousandfold,  and  that  with  the  most 
frivolous  minutiae.  Rabbi  Eliezer  glorified  himself  because 
he  could  deliver  300  Halakhoth  about  Egyptian  cuciimbers,' 
and  there  were  300  undisputed  Halakhoth  about  "  the  tower 
that  floats  in  the  air."  *  Nay,  even  Onqelos  and  the  Septiia- 
gint  translators  are  admitted  to  have  made  both  additions 
and  alterations.*  The  Rabbis  were  not  at  a  loss  to  account 
for  these  facts.  The  Halakhoth,  they  said,  were  a  part  of  the 
Oral  Law  delivered  to  Moses  on  Sinai.*  Like  the  ever-widen- 
ing, yet  ever- fainter,  circle  on  the  broken  surface  of  a  lake, 
the  ripples  of  an  indefinitely  expanded  legfalism  spread  long 
aft^r  all  trace  of  the  first  waves  had  died  away. 

Once  in  the  school  of  Tiberias  the  pupils  of  Rabbi  Eliezer 
id  of  Rabbi  Jose  fell  into  a  fierce  quarrel  about  the  lawful- 
"ness  of  using  on  the  Sabbath  a  bolt  with  a  knob.  The 
former  said  it  might  not  be  iised  ;  the  latter  said  it  might  be 
used,  since  it  was  lawful  on  the  Sabbath  to  use  a  bolt  with  a 
knob  to  mash  garlic.  In  their  rage  they  actually  tore  asunder 
a  roll  of  the  Law.^  The  roll  of  the  Law  was  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  torn  asunder  daily  in  the  disputes  of  the 
Rabbis.  The  foolish  questionings,  strifes,  "legal  battles," 
{fidj(ai  vofiiKat,  Tit.  iii.  9),  and  "  word-fightings  "  (\oyofi<i)(tai, 
1  Tim.  v\.  4),  about  which  St.  Paul  speaks,  furnish  us  with 

»  D«ut.  XXV,  ll-U, 

*  See  Chiarini,  L  54,  qiiotinf{  Slwbbath,  f.  83,  1. 
»  SnnliedriD,  f.  68,  1. 

*  Sm  SiknberlriD,  f.  106,  2.  reftTrinff  to  In.  xxxiii.  18,  "Where  ia  he  who 
ooanted  the  towers  ? "     S<?e  Rnslii,  aH  lor. 

•  Merilla,  f.  3,  1  :  f.  9.  1.  .         , 

•  This  WM  called  tlie  ^i'DO    nW?    najH.  ffaJaleha  1t-ifo$heak  Mutvtuti, 


Qiildunhin,  f.  49,  1. 
'  Yebamoth,  f.  96,  2. 


See  Rashi  on  Eccl.  ix.  17. 
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the  closest  description  of  what  went  on  in  the  Jewish  schools. 
For  although  the  "  decisions  "  were  set  even  above  Scripture  ; ' 
though  God  Himself  is  represented  as  repeating  them  in  the 
names  of  the  Rabbis  from  whom  they  liad  emanated ;  * 
though  heaven  is  described  as  an  academy  in  which  the 
angels  play  the  part  of  the  "  associates ; "  though  we  are  told 
with  frank  blasphemy  that  the  soul  of  a  Rabbi  was  sum- 
moned to  decide  when  the  Supreme  and  the  Angels  were 
taking  opposite  sides  in  a  question  about  leprosy ;  though 
not  even  such  miracles  as  the  pillars  of  the  room  bending  at 
a  word,  and  a  caroub-tree  plucked  up  by  the  roots,  and  water 
running  up  hill,  and  even  an  utterance  of  the  Bath  Qol, 
are  sufficient  to  establish  a  "  decision  "  against  the  majority 
of  the  Rabbia  ;^  though  the  most  tremendous  curses  are  pro- 
nounced against  those  who  resist  such  a  decision/  yet  there 
was  scarcely  a  single  Rabbinic  precept  about  which  there 
were  not  eager  and  sometimes  even  savage  dissensions. 
There  were,  for  instance,  numberless  disagreements  between 
the  schools  of  Hillel  and  Shammai,  and  the  Rabbis  hatl  ta 
come  to  the  futile  conclusion,  that  opposite  decisions  are 
equally  the  word  of  God.*     Yet  the  Talmudists  themselves 


'  Baba  MeUi'o,  f.  331.  In  Gittin,  f.  60,  2,  this  is  argued  Trom  Ex.  xxriT. 
27.  "  For  lifter  the  ttinor  (lit.  '  upon  the  viottth ')  of  these  words  hava  I  made 
a  covenant  with  Israr.!. '*  On  Itnbbinic  motlifications  of  special  laws  ie» 
Caatelli,  La  Ltijgt  (1884)  ;  Salschatz,  Der  ituaaiicltc  Mecht,  and  Eilcrsheim, 
Profit,  and  Hiit.  pp.  384-391. 

'  In  Peaiktha  of  R.  Kahana,  f.  40,  1.  Hoaea  aacending  heaven  hears  the 
Holj  One  reading  the  Paraaha  about  the  Red  Heifer,  and  repeating  the  Holakha 
about  it  in  the  name  of  R.  Eliezer.  So  too  Bammidbnr  Jiablm,  c.  19.  Stories 
ftill  more  ahocking  to  onr  views  are  found  in  SItemoth  RaJkba,  cc.  30  and  43. 
Vayyikra  RaMxi,  c.  19  (Weber,  18,  19). 

*  8««  the  remarkable  story  in  Baba  Metaia,  f.  59,  2.  The  miracle  worker 
waa  the  excommunicated  R.  Eliezt-r.  An  llalakha  waa  sometimes  left  nn- 
certain  with  the  formula,  Ip'n,  whii'h  is  explained  to  be  a  muemoaio  form  for 
"  the  Tishbite  (Elijah)  will  settle  doubls  ; " — and  in  other  ways,  for  which  SM 
Buitorf,  Lex.  2fi88. 

*  Megilla,  f.  28,  2  ;  Buxtorf,  Lex.  p.  ei2. 

»  In  favour  of  thia  view  they  quoted  Ex.  xi.  1  ;  Eccl.  xii.  1 1  ;  Chagigah, 
t  3,  2;  Gittin,  f.  6,  2;  Yebomoth,  f.  l.";,  2  (where  R.  Joshua  thinks  that  to 
decida  betwaen  them  would  be  like  cmshing  his  head  between  two  great  moon- 
taioa).  Thay  .diapate  which  was  created  first — earth  or  heaven,  Tamid.  {. 
81,  2 ;  abont  divorce  (Gittin,  f.  90,  1 — a  dispnta  of  which  we  find  traeea  evea 
in  the  Gospels,  Matt.  v.  31,  82  ;  xix.  3-12)  ;  about  the  cleanness  of  wine  ud 
oil  {ShaUath,  f.  17.  1) ;  about  the  order  in  which  blessings  were  to  be  given 
[SueecA,   t    M,   1) ;  and  about  numberleas  other  snbjccta.     Sometimea  the 
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confess  that  "as  the  disciples  of  Hillel  and  Shammai  multi- 
plied, who  had  not  studied  the  Law  thoroughly,  contentions 
increased  in  Israel  to  such  an  extent  that  the  Law  lost  its 
unity  and  became  as  two."  '  Having  thrust  a  book  between 
men  and  God,  and  a  tradition  between  men  and  the  book 
they  thrust  themselves  between  men  and  the  tradition,  and 
BO — once  more  like  the  mediaeval  priesthood — built  upon 
ignorance  and  superstition  a  terrific  usurpation.* 

The  object  of  the  Halakha  was  the  indefinite  development 
of  rules  to  meet  every  conceivable  case  in  which  a  legalist 
might  be  supposed  to  be  in  doubt.  "  The  real,"  says  Gothe, 
"  is  narrow  ;  the  possible  is  immense."  The  Halakhoth  were 
a  system  of  scholasticism  applied  to  ritual.*  Take,  by  Avay  of 
illustration,  the  case  of  phylacteries.  It  must  be  regarded 
an  open  question  whether  the  law  about  phylacteries  was 
w  intended  to  be  taken  literally.*  The  Karaites  have 
always  rejected  them,*^  Jerome  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  injunction  on  which  they  are  founded  merely  meant 
that  the  Law  was  to  be  carried  into  action,  and  to  be 
meditated  day  and  night.  But  even  if  it  be  granted  that  the 
use  of  phylacteries  was  intended,  of  what  exegetical  value  are 
the  huge  folio  pages  of  minute  discussion  as  to  their  shape, 
size,  and  construction,  as  to  the  way  in  whicli  the  knot  of  them 
was  to  be  made,  as  to  the  question  whether  they  are  worn  by 
God  Himself  or  not  ? "    The  same  remark  applies  even  more 


wholan  evpn  came  to  blows  and  bltxidshed  (see  the  anthoritica  quoted  in  Jost 
Ottch.  d.  Isr.  iii.  118). 

'  SanLedrin,  f.  88,  2.  They  appHfd  the  phrase  "a  rock  of  oJTence  to  both 
the  hooses  of  Israel,"  to  the  schaoU  of  llillel  nnd  Shammai.  Scv  Jer. 
GommtTU.  in  Isninirv,  ad  lot. 

"  They  openly  deelawd  that  witbont  their  intorprptations  the  Law  waa  • 
maaa  of  onintelligible  aigna.  Bam  mi  it  bar  lUbba,  §  H.  They  llrat  made  the 
OraLJLaw  as  mchmI  as  the  Written  ;  then  "  the  Words  of  the  Wiae,"  and  "  of 
the  Seribes;"  and  then  matle  thp.<so  last  mcirt'  sacred  than  all. 

'  There  were  viillian*  of  posgiblu  Hulakhoth.  "  Every  word  of  the  Thorn 
o*n  bo  explained  in  seventy  way;). "  banimiilhar  Rabhn,  §  13.  H,  Elie^itr  hiia 
300  Ualakhoth  about  one  case  of  leprosy.  Sanb(;dnn,  f.  25,  2.  3,000  Uolakhoth. 
were  forgotten  in  the  mourning  for  Moses.     Temoorah,  £  15,  2. 

*  Or  only  fit,Tjratively,  like  t'rov.  iii.  8. 
»  Ex.  xiii  U. 

•  Berakheth  (Schwab,  p.  2«). 


The  Haggadu. 

to  despise  it.  R.  Joshua  ben  Levi 
4MI  ^^  Iw  who  wrote  it  down  would  have  uo  portion  in 
ii«rii  to  come,  and  that  he  who  explained  it  would  be 
L»  R.  Leiri,  in  the  Maaseroth,  curses  all  writings 
^|mi«Mrt»in  the  H.aggada.^  When  the  mass  of  the  people 
i|mi(t  r  \  Rabbi  Chija,  who  was  lecturing  on  the  Haiakha,  foi 
Mlki  Abuhu,  who  was  a  Haggadist,  the  latter,  in  order 
%k  MMolv  the  wounded  Jealousy  of  his  rival,  compared  the 
HiI^Um  to  pearls  which  were  too  costly  for  the  multitude 
^iW  Unniforo  deserted  the  merchant  who  sold  them  for  the 
VMi^Ml  pedlar  who  sold  only  shells  or  sweetmeats.  It  was 
iJllS  cowpared  to  small  coio.^  But  its  value  and  neces- 
^Skf  ytvn  more  and  more  recognised  as  time  went  on. 
\^  people  found  in  it  more  comfort  and  more  reality 
than  in  the  aridity  of  the  Haiakha.  The  Mishna  has  but 
JVmv  ji|MHntnrna  uf  it ;  the  Gemara  abounds  with  it ;  the 
Midnwiiiiii  have  little  else.  The  Haiakha  was  compared  to 
l»ri'iid,  ih'i  Ilaggaila  to  water ;  *  it  is  called  one  of  the  wonders 
t\f  G<id,  and  the  honour  and  glory  of  the  wise.*  In  SiphrJ  it 
(«  conijMirod  to  wine  which  gladdens  the  heart  of  man  ;  and 
pviMi  thniigli  Maimonides  never  wrote  his  promised  book  on 
iho  llfigj^wJoth,  he  compared  them  to  baskets  of  silver 
vvhiili  liido  apples  of  gold.' 


'  KUiiTid^x,  tlthr.  LU.  p.  183. 

•  IThiurlrii,  ii.  44.  "  Rabbi  ben  I^evi  said,  "  He  who  writes  an  Haggada  bu 
no  (Mirli'jii  ill  th«  world  to  come.  ...  In  all  my  life  I  hare  never  even  looked 
kI  II  b'Kik  of  th«  Haggftda."  Jer.  Shabbath,  c.  xvi.  On  the  other  hand,  R. 
rliniicriiah  t>»r  Puppa  tnucht  (Deut.  v.  1),  "The  Lord  talked  with  yon  faces 
to  rucpn  (D*]B3  W'iti).  This  mnst  mean  at  least  four  faceA  ;  for  Scriptare  a 
Two  f'lr  frnr  I  for  Mishna  a  moderate  face;  smiling  for  the  Tatmnd,  and 
(Virtully  for  the  IlMgada."    Sopbcrim,  c.  xri. 

»  Kiita,  f.  40  ;  Weill,  i.  126  ,  Oriitz,  iv.  39«.  For  a  specimen  see  Weill,  L 
|M-102>  *u>(l  the  Yalqut  on  Zechariah  tranahited  by  Dr.  King  (Cambr. 
1N8). 

•  iliagto,  f.  14. 

•  ItoU  Bathra.  f.  9  ;  Midrash  Tehillin,  on  Prov.  25  ;  WeUl,  i.  126. 

•  l*nnr,  xxx^  11.  Maimonides,  Pref.  to  Mor«-h  Nevochim.  Griiti  compare* 
i\»  Ilalakha  to  the  trunk  of  Judninn  ;  the  Midriah  to  the  roots  ;  the  locietil 
()«V«Io(iltlMita  ("Talmnd"  in  narrower  seme)  to  the  branches;  and  the  Hag- 
mda  to  the  fiowen.  iv.  19.  The  doae  translhUon  of  the  leasou  from  tlie 
Taw  (the  Paraaha)  by  the  Methurgerman,  and  the  freer  rendering  of  that 
from  the  Prophets  (the  Haphtars)  is  analogons  to  the  nse  of  tlie  Halakhi  in 
developing  the  Law,  and  of  the  Haggada  as  applied  to  other  parts  of  Scripture. 


The  Haggada. 
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its  ovm  absurdities,  was,  on  the  whole,  a  nobler  and  more 
human  development  of  teaching.  The  word  may  be  rendered 
by  "  story  "  or  legend.  In  its  practical  usage  it  corresponds 
to  our  "  homiletica,"  but  its  admonitions  were  mingled  with 
fables  and  apologues.  It  was  never  supposed  to  possess  any 
legal  authority.^  "  If,"  says  Dr.  Deutsch,  "  the  Halakha 
was  the  iron  bulwark  around  the  nationality  of  Israel,  the 
Haggada  was  a  maze  of  flowery  walks  within  those  fortress 
walls." 

Such  teaching  was  obviously  more  attractive,  and  might  be 
made  far  more  edifying  than  ritual  decisions  could  ever  be.' 
"  The  words  of  the  Haggada,"  said  the  Jewish  proverb,  "  at- 
tract the  mind."  ^  It  dealt  largely  with  moral  theses,  and  the 
wisest  Rabbis  felt  that  the  Halakha  and  the  Haggada  should 
be  combined.  "  Whoever,"  says  Rabbi  Isaac  ben  Fincbas, 
"has  learnt  Haggadoth  without  Halakhoth  has  not  tasted 
of  wisdom,  and  is  defenceless  ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  has 
studied  Halakhoth  without  Haggadoth  he  has  not  tasted 
the  fear  of  sin."  *  "  Between  the  rugged  boulders  of  the 
Law,"  says  Dr.  Deutsch,  "there  grow  the  blue  flowers  of 
romance  and  poetry — parable,  gnome,  tale,  saga — its  elements 
are  taken  from  heaven  and  earth ;  but  chiefly  and  most 
lovingly  from  Scripture  and  from  the  human  heart."  * 

The  Haggada  sprung  into  importance  in  the  days  of 
Rabbi  Johanan  ben  Zakkai,  when  the  stricken  hearts  of 
the  Jews  were  most  in   need  of  consolation.     The  stricter 


'  Schwab  (Bcrakhoth,  xv.)  refiirs  to  Jer.  Ptd.  iL  §  4  ;  Shabbath,  xvi.  §  1 ; 
and  to  the  opinions  of  Maimonides,  Jnda  Hnlevi,  Ihn  Ezra,  ic.  Sec  too  the 
naroero'Qa  quotations  in  Kkin,  Le  Judattme  pp.  23 — 28. 

'  The  Halakha,  Cor  instance,  contains  nothing  so  spirituBl  as  R.  Simlai'a 
reduction  of  the  613  precepts  to  one.     Gntx,  i^.  265. 

»  aSn  D'aKflO  m;N  nan.  Chianni,  i.  «3.  "  Qnacd«uu  fiK  aiis,"  wys 
Tbn  Ezra,  "sent  aenij^ata,  arcana,  et  parabolae  rablimci  usqiK^  ad  oethern. 
Aliae  inserriunt  ad  rofocillanda  corda  delattgata.  Aliac  .  .  .  similes  sont  cor- 
porihuB  ;  allcgoriae  antem  sunt  volnti  Tcstiincnta  corpori  adhacrentia,  Aliae 
snnt  suhtilea  instar  serici,  aliae  crassae  veluti  siiccus." 

*  Aboth  of  R.  Nathan,  c.  29.  I  hove  pointed  mit  elsewhere  that  St.  Paul 
woa  an  Hag^adiat,  and  treats  the  Halakha  with  marked  indifference  Bat  he 
oaea  Rabbinic  methods  very  rarely,  and  only  by  way  of  passing  illnstration, 
and  only  for  noble  parpoeea. 

*  lUmaint,  p.  145. 
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The  Talmud. 


It  is  a  veritable  lanx  satura.  It  consists  of  disputes,  decisions, 
stories,  sermons,  legends,  Scriptore  comments,  moral  truths, 
prescriptions,  observations,  mazes  of  legal  enactments,  gor- 
geous day-dreams,  masked  history,  ill-disguiaed  rationalism. 
It  is  drawTi  from  the  promiscuous  note-books  of  students  of 
very  diverse  attainments  and  character  in  which  they  have 
scribbled  down  all  the  wisdom  aud  all  the  unwisdom,  all  the 
sense  and  all  the  nonsense  which  was  talked  for  centuries  in 
the  schools  of  all  kinds  of  Rabbis.^  The  Jew  might  say  of 
his  beloved  Babli. 

"  Quic<jiiid  a^unt  houiinea,  votum,  timor,  ira,  Toluptu, 
Gaadis,  diaonrsaa,  noatri  eatfiirrago  libelli." 

The  work  of  hundreds  of  learned  men  of  different  ages, 
countries,  and  conditions,  it  forms  a  wonderful  monument  of 
human  industn,-,  human  wisdom,  and  human  folly.^  Written 
in  a  style  of  lapidary  brevity,  it  reads  like  a  collection  of  tele-' 
graphic  messages.  It  is  also  full  of  uncouth  grammar,  barbarous 
Bolecisms,  and  exotic  words.^  We  can  hardly  wonder  that  it  is 
difficult  to  discover  the  method  of  its  apparently  confused 
and  desultory  discussions,  when  we  remember  that  it  was 
developed  amid  contlitions  of  peril  and  discouragement, 
amid  endless  distiirbances  of  war  and  violences  of  persecu- 
tion, under  the  jealous  eye  of  Roman  informers  or  the  cruel 
greed  and  fanatical  malice  of  Persian  oppressors.*  Such 
being  its  origin  it  naturally  teems  with  errors,  exaggerations, 

^  Rabbi  Jchndi  IlalUvy  Tnitken  some  excellent  rem&rki  to  this  effect  in 
Cnflui  pt.  iii.  73,  we  Kl«in  Le  Judatsmc  p.  40-46,  who  &1bo  quotes  Ibn  Ezra, 
R.  Serira  Oaoii,  Lu22atto  tmd  othrn,  m  well  as  such  atithorities  as  Bnttorf, 
WBgersoil,  Seldun,  etc. 

*  Hurwitj! ;  Miliiian,  Hi*!,  qf  th*  Jcirt,  iii.  5.  The  method  of  dispute  in 
the  Babbinic  schools  wnscalled  "  Pilpul,"  or  "  dnel."  Theroarcfonr  School* 
of  Talmndists  :  the  PilpuHsts,  who  almost  ceased  after  the  days  of  Mendels- 
sohn ;  the  CasuiatA ;  the  Hoinilists ;  and  tlic  Historic  School,  araoiig  whom 
may  be  reckoned  writers  like  Rappoport,  Zuii2,  Jost,  Krochmal.  Frankel, 
Oeiger,  Lnziiato,  GtiAi,  8t«inschnciacr,  &c.  Sec  Low,  PrakltMhe  EinlcU.  pp. 
84-89. 

'  The  lanjiniago  of  the  Tnlmtid  has  been  philologically  handled  by  Oeiger, 
Levisohn,  Lozzato,  L.  Dukes,  and  others.  The  translation  of  the  whole 
Talmnd  was  begun  by  Cliinrini  (info  French),  and  by  Dr.  Hoses  Pinner  (into 
German),  but  in  both  cases  proceeded  no  further  than  one  voliune.  The  trans- 
lation by  Dr.  Moise  S<dnvab  Deems  likely  to  become  complete. 

*  See  Etheridjje,  Ecbr.  LU.  175. 
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and  even  obscenities ;  with  strange  superstitions  of  Eastern 
demonology  ;  with  wild  Arabian  tales  about  the  freaks  of 
Ashmodai ;  with  childish  extravagances  of  fancy  about 
Behemoth  and  the  bird  Bar  Juchne  and  the  Shorhabor; 
with  perverted  logic  ;  with  confiisions  of  genealogy  chrono- 
logy, and  history  ;  with  exorcismSj  incantations,  and  magic 
formulae  ;  with  profane  and  old  wivea'  fables,  of  which  some 
few  may  have  hatJ  a  hidden  significance  to  those  who  had 
the  key  to  their  meaning,^  but  of  which  the  majority  were 
understood  by  tlie  multitude  in  their  literal  absurdity.* 

These  "  Jewish  myths  and  genealogies,"  as  St.  Paul  calls 
them,  have  their  dark  side.  All  that  can  be  urged  by  way 
of  excuse  for  their  baser  elements  is  that  they  were  not 
always  meant  to  be  taken  literally,  or  to  be  weighed  in 
jeweller's  scales.  The  Rabbi,  talking  familiarly  in  his 
lighter  and  unguarded  moments,  did  not  intend  his  eager 
pupils  to  retain  and  record  his  most  rash  and  accidental 
utterances.  Here,  however,  in  this  atrange  literary  Hercu- 
laneum  all  things  are  swept  together  in  wild  confusion. 
Things  grave  and  fantastic,  great  and  small,  valuable  and 
worthless,  Jewish  and  Pagan,  the  altar  and  its  ashes  are 
piled  together  in  wild  disonler.  Amid  the  labyrinths  of 
rubbish  we  require  a  tt>rch  to  enable  us  to  pick  up  an 
accidental  gem. 

Such  gems,  indeed,  it  contains.  In  this  sea  of  the 
Talmud — "  this  strange  wild  weird  ocean  with  its  levi- 
athans, and  its  wrecks  of  golden  argosies,  and  its  forlorn 
bells  which  send  up  their  dreamy  sounds  ever  and 
anon" — there  are    some    treasures,   which   have   frequently 

'  "Sed  hoc  iuteriin  etiam  dicendum  et  scieudatn,  non  omniii  qnau  imi)eriti3 
talia  viilentur,  esse  talin."    Baxtorf. 

'  No  one  will  Uke  hi«  estimate  of  the  Talmnd  from  such  whoUy  uncritical 
ooUectious  u  those  of  Ra3'iuou<I  Murtin's  Pugio  Fidti,  or  E&eambDger's 
SntdeelUa  Judenthum  (sen  Weber,  xx.Tiii.).  Even  Buch  valaable  works  as 
those  of  Lifthtfoot,  Schiitt^en,  Meuschen,  and  Wetstein,  are  vitiated  by  the 
aticrttical  proiuiacuousnfjis  of  the  quotations  cnlleuted.  Bat  after  every 
allowance  is  made  the  Talmud  in  one  of  the  dteariojit  of  l)ooka. 

»  Deutach,  lUmahis,  1-58,  135-145.  Sec  Bortolocci,  Bibl.  Rabb.  iiL  869*?. 
Gritz,  iv.  410-413;  Etheridge,  Hcbr.  Lil.  185.  Baxtorf  admits  that  there 
are  in  the  Tiilmud  "  inrUilat  quasi  jnleae  ti  malli  ftirfura  "  but  also  "  utilia 
i{uaudoque  case  gnina  et^ram  nmilam." 
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Evils  of  Tabnudlsm. 


been  gathered,  amid  the  froth  and  scum,  the  flotsam  and 
jetsam  of  a  thousand  years.  Exquisite  parables  aud  noble 
aphorisms  are  scattered  in  its  pages  here  and  there.  The 
general  darkness  is  sometimes  broken  by  keen  flashes  of 
intellectual,  and  even  of  spiritual,  light.  But  these  are  rare, 
and  to  speak  of  the  Talmud  iu  such  terms  of  enthusiasm 
as  those  with  which  Dr.  Deutsch  charmed  the  unwary,  or  to 
say  of  it,  with  Professor  Hurwitz,  that  no  uninspired  work 
contains  more  interesting,  more  varied,  or  more  valuable  infor- 
mation— is  to  be  blinded  by  national  prejudice  to  facts  which 
any  one  can  put  to  the  test. 

But  the  worst  result  of  the  influence  exercised  by  the 
Talmud  is  the  injury  which  it  inflicted  on  the  living  oracles 
of  God. 

That  injury  was  twofold. 

On  the  one  hand  the  Jews  were  taught  to  care  more  for  it, 
and  to  devote  more  continued  study  to  its  masses  of  c^isuistry 
aud  extravagance  than  to  the  divine  beauty  of  the  Psalms 
and  the  noble  moral  teaching  of  the  Prophets.  Thus  they 
were  turned  from  the  river  of  life  to  broken  cisterns  which 
would  hold  no  water,  or  only  the  shallow  and  stagnant  pools 
of  a  tradition  polluted  by  a  thousand  strange  aud  hetero- 
geneous influxes.  A  "  Biblical  theologian "  was  as  great 
an  object  of  contempt  to  the  Rabbis  as  he  became  to  the 
Schoolmen  in  their  worst  epoch  of  decline. 

On  the  otlier  hand,  the  actual  exegesis  of  Scripture  in 
which  the  Talmud  abounds  is  so  arbitrary  and  so  futile, 
80  tasteless  and  so  insincere,  that  it  must  have  given  to 
its  students  a  radically  false  conception  of  their  sacred 
books.  It  represented  to  them  the  Law  of  Moses  as  frag- 
mentary without  the  supplement  of  tradition,  and  inexplicable 
without  the  intervention  of  Rabbinism.  Let  us,  for  instance, 
take  the  tracts  Shabbath  and  Bitza.  The  interminable 
discussions  on  Sabbath  regulations  wliich  those  ti-eatises  con- 
tain turn  almost  exclusively  on  false  quotations  or  on 
inferences  wholly  without  base.' 

'  For  an  in<tiu>oe  see  Cbismi,  u.  2SS. 
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YI.  What  has  been  said  of  the  Talmud  applies  in  general 
to  all  tlie  Rabbinic  writings  and  ta  the  whole  collection  of 
Midrashim,  of  which  the  most  celebrated  are  nothing  but 
catenae  of  Talmudic  passages.^  The  word  Midrash  means, 
in  its  strictest  seusej  the  exposition  of  the  Pentateuch  and 
of  the  five  rolls  of  Canticles,  Ruth,  Lamentations,  Ee- 
clesiastes,  Esther,  which  is  collected  in  the  Midrash  Rabba. 
Jewish  exegesis,  as  applied  in  the  Midrasliim,  was  founded  on 
the  four  methods  mnenionically  described  as, 

PaRDeS 

or  Paradise  : — namely, 

Peshat,  or  the  literal  sense ;  the  grammatico-historical  mean- 
ing of  words  and  sentences* 

Mcimz,  or  hint,  the  development  of  latent  meanings.* 

Danish,  or  homiletics,*  including  allegory  and  all  kinds  of 
illustration. 

S6d,  or  mystery.' 
Exegeticaily  the  Fcshat  is  alone  of  real  value."     The  Rmicz 
was  chietiy  devoted   t^j   the   development  of  Halakha;  the 
Danish  to  the  Haggada,  and  the  S6d  to  the  Qabbala.  ^ 

It  was  in  the  development  of  the  Sod,  or  mystery,  that  the 
Kabbalists  found   the   chief  sphere   of   their   labours.     The 

'  S«e  Dr.  Giniburgln  Kitto's  Cftelopaedia,  s.v.  Midrashim  ;  and  in  Kohelctli 
p.  SO.  It  is  •  htggadistic  ooUectioa,  half  homiletic,  half  cxegetical  Id 
churactcT. 

»  Compare  the  name  of  the  Syrioc  version — Peshito,  which  implied  that  tho 
rerrion  was  Bim]>!e  and  liU'ral.  F^vuii  some  of  the  Soplicriin  had  laid 
down  the  rule  that  every  interpn'tation  waa  to  accord  with  tho  literal 
(lO'PB    n»D    KV1'    Kipti   p{{).  but  no  one  practically  attended  to  it. 

*  An  aasonancc,  a  cliangc  of  letters,  kc.  "  OoU  ah  Ver/ajaer  konnc  mit 
einem  Wortc,  mil  dor  oiiifnchen  und  natiirliihen  Budeutung,  noch  eine  andere 
verkniipft  hal^en  iind  Mchrtres  mit  ptnciij  Male  Ichron.  .  .  .  Bicsea  hcisst 
im  Tnlioad  ilJO  D'lttSB'  "Pin,  IJcides  entneiiuio  ich  danius."  llinchfuld, 
Halaeh.  Exegof.  §  104.     Sec  tou  §  112  ;  Weber,  115. 

*  FromBm,  "  to  search," 

»  The  Dertk  ha-kal>bala.     See  Ktheridgo,  Hchr.  Lit.  p.  404. 

*  CriticalJcwB  diftin^ish  l»etween  popular  commentaries  like  the  Midra- 
shim, and  scientific  commentaries  (PerusJiiiii).  The  writers  of  the  Ihlidrosh 
were  nt'itlier  Parnphrast.i  {Tar9iimiaUi),  nor,  properly  sjwakiug,  comineiittitors 
(Hiphreihiin).  The  latter  begin  properly  with  Siuidja  in  the  tenth  century,  and 
iacMide  the  great  names  of  Kaahi,  rim  Kxi'n,  Msiiiaonidea,  the  Qimdiis,  and 
AbrabaneL  Asaria  di  Rossi  distinguLshcs  dctweou  hyperbolical  {gusma), 
h^gsdiitit:,  and  "  ezhanstive  "  Midrash.  The  latter,  like  what  Sixttu  Seneosia 
CftUa  the  Pandetiac  method,  explained  Scripture  in  oil  poeaibie  vaya. 
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TJie  Qahbala. 


word  Qabbala  means  "  a  thing  received,"  but  it  was  used  for 
"  scholastic  lore,"  ^  and  it  was  asserted  that  tlie  Qabbala  was 
of  equal  sacredness  with  tlio  Law,  and  had  been  received  by 
Moses  on  Sinai.  The  germs  of  the  Qabbala,  in  some  of  its 
branches,  must  be  of  early  date,  for  it  is  referred  to  in  the 
Mishna.-  Its  two  main  divisions  were  the  Real  and  the 
Symbolical.  The  real  Qabbala  is  more  connected  with 
theosophy  and  tlxaumaturgy  than  with  anything  which  could 
be  called  exegesis.  Its  theoretical  section  comprised  the 
7^  two  great  branches  of  inquiry,  cosmogony  and  theosophy. 
They  were  called  the  Maaseh  Bcrcshiih,  or  Work  of  the  Crea- 
tion, and  the  Maaseh  Merkahu,  or  Work  of  the  Chariot,  which 
derived  its  name  from  the  Vi.sion  of  Ezekiel.  The  Maaseh 
Berahith  entered  into  ondlcss  speculations  about  the  Creation, 
the  ten  spheres,  the  four  worlds,  the  En  Soph,  or  "  Infinite," 
Memra  or  the  Word,  Adam  Kadmon  the  Primeval  Man,  the 
mysteries  of  numbers,  and  so  forth.^  It  sought  to  explain 
the  transition  from  the  Infinite  to  the  Finite,  from  Mind 
to  Matter.  The  Mnaseh  Merkaha  pluoged  into  inquiries 
respecting  the  abstract  nature  of  God,  and   was  surrounded 

•  Ewa]d,  Hist,  of  Israel,  v.  190,  E.  Tr.  Hence  thu  word  is  even  u«ed  for 
"u>  amnlet."  See  Buxtorf,  Lcz.  p.  lf)53.  Qnblmla  lucAns  the  act  of  giving; 
while  Mnflsoni,  from  Masvr,  "to  tiunamit,"  means  the  act  of  receiving.  See 
Oinshurg,  7'A^  Kabbala,  p.  4. 

*  Thu  QikhbaU.  or  "secret  wisilom"  (niflDl  n03n). — called  also  from  the 
initiftls  uf  these  two  wonls,  JD,  "grace," — moy  be  divided  as  follows  :— 


Qabb&lii 


Sjrmbolte. 


TlMKiraUcnl. 


Practical  (UiiaIi:  Thaania- 
tiirgy,  At). 


Qematrio.       Notarikou.        Temoonh. 


I i 

OraaUoB       Tba  Chariot 
(MaiMh  (Uiaioh 

BerMhltb).     Utikatw.) 


\ 

Arithmetic.     Figurative.    Arcliiteetonic. 


r      i        i  i 

AthtNuh.    Albaui.  Albocli.    Aalaebechar. 


Tashntk,  to. 


•  The  tea  pure  nambers  (Sephiroth)  represent  tlio  Being  of  Go<l ;  the 
twenty-two  waich  hare  letters  as  their  eigns  we  the  creative  word  uf  God. 
See  the  atroogo  remarks  of  Philo  on  the  number  7.  VU.  Mm.  ilL  p.  16«. 
Eabbalism  in  genenl  "  bean  nbout  the  same  relntioa  to  Scripture  that  magic 
doea  to  nature."  Reuss,  G«tch.  der  fieiliyin,  Schriftea  Neuen  Tatainmls, 
^608. 
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with  a  veil  of  terror  and  mystery.  Practical  Kabbalism 
instructed  the  neophyte  in  the  manner  in  wliich  the  Incom- 
municable name — the  Shem  Hammephorash — might  be  em- 
ployed for  magic  purposes.  The  two  chief  books  in  which 
these  studies — if  they  may  be  dignified  by  such  a  name — 
were  developed,  are  the  Zohar,  attributed  to  Rabbi  Simon 
Ben  Jochai,  but  in  its  present  form  not  older  than  the  thir- 
teenth century ;  and  the  Jetslrah,  or  Book  of  Splendour, 
wliich  Dr.  Zunz  assigns  to  the  Gaonim  in  the  eighth  or  ninth 
century.  The  former  is  devoted  to  Creation,  the  latter  to  the 
Chariot-throne.^ 

But  if  these  branches  of  Kabbalistic  lore,  which  wore 
largely  influenced  by  Persian  and  other  sources,  touch  even 
the  outttr  circumference  of  exegesis,  on  the  other  hand ''the 
writings  of  the  Rabbis  abound  in  the  ajTuboUcal  Kahbalism 
which  proposed  for  tlie  evolution  of  the  supposed  mystic 
senses  of  Scripture  thirteen  mctliods,  of  which  we  can  only 
say  that  each  is  more  impossible  and  arbitrary  than  the  pre- 
ceding. They  are  founded  on  the  immense  delusion  that 
the  whole  Massorah,  even  down  to  the  verses,  words,  letters, 
vowel-points,  and  accents,  was  delivered  to  Moses  on  Sinai, 
and  that  "  the  numbers  of  the  letters,  every  single  letter,  the 
collocation  of  every  letter^  the  transposition,  the  substitution, 
had  a  special,  even  a  supernatural  power."  These  rules  were 
summed  up  under  the  three  divisions  of  Gematria,  Notarikon 
and  Themoorah,  indicated,  in  the  usual  Rabbinic  way,  by  the 

'  Tlio  carliciit  Knlibnlistic  book,  Sepher  ha  Buhir,  atlributpd  to  Ntchonju 
ben  UakuTui,  a  contemporary  of  U)lk<l,  Ls  no  longi.>r  vxtant.  It  is  mentinneil 
in  the  Chngif^a,  but  the  hook  TOblished  nnder  thnt  titlE  in  lfi41  i»  a  forgpry. 
Similarly  a  Sepher  Jetslra,toucningappHr<.'iitly  on  thauiaat.ur$rist  natural  science, 
ia  meCilioncMl  in  Siinhndriu,  c  7  and  f.  fl7.  The  extant  Jelstni  (liici)  not  pro- 
perly bt'lonR  to  the  (Jabbala  at  all  Oliinz,  p.  165),  and  treats  llie  firat  t«n 
nural>er&  {Salroth)  and  the  twenty-two  letters  (othtolh)  as  "  thirty-two  wondrous 
ways  of  wufdoni,"  in  ■vrhich  Ood  created  the  universe.  The  Zoliar  ("  sptcn- 
dotir"),  attributed  to  R.  Simon  Ben  Joehai,  but  probably  the  work  of  n  Sjianish 
Jew  (Moses  dc  Leon)  in  the  thirtwnth  century  (Grtiti,  vii.  ;  (iinabiir^,  pp. 
78-89),  ia  a  mystic  coromcntaiT'  on  the  Pentatem-k  This  branch  of  the 
Qkbbnla  lies  wholly  outside  the  region  of  exegesis,  See  l{euclilin,  l>e  ArU 
Cabbali*lica  ;  Franck,  HysUme  de  la  KahbdU  ;  Dr.  Oiiishnrg,  The  KabbaJa; 
Jelinek.  Die  Kabbala,  18'44;  EtheridRo,  Helrr.  LU.  pp.  397-363.  Twoimiwrtont 
Kabbaliittic  books  arc  the  "  Lily  of  Secrets"  (Shoihan  Sodoth),  by  Kamban 
(tl260),  and  "Garden  of  Nut»"  (Omo/A  Egoz),  by  Jos.  Karoito]  (See 
Etheridge,  p.  859). 
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Jewish  mind  a  strong  theological  significance,  as  when  they 
inferred  that  the  Day  of  Atonement  was  the  only  day  of  the 
year  on  which  Satan  could  bring  no  accusation,  because  the 
word  Hassatan  (pb'n)  gives  only  364;.^  Sometimes  also  the 
method  Avas  used  to  explain  away  a  plain  fact  of  Scripture  which 
militated  with  Jewish  prejudices,  as  when  it  was  asserted  that 
Moses  did  not  marry  an  Ethiopian  woman  (Kushith)  hut  a 
"  beautiful  "  woman,  since  Kushith  yields  the  numlier  736 
which  ia  equivalent  to  "  fair  of  form  "  (ntfiDTlD*)-  We  find 
this  kind  of  Gematria  used  cryptographically  by  St.  John  in 
tho  Apocaljrpse  to  indicate  the  name  of  Nero,  as  it  is  used  in 
the  Sibylline  verses  to  indicate  the  name  of  Jesus.* 

There  were  two  other  branches  of  Gematria,  the  Architec- 
tonic, which  concerned  itself  with  calculations  respecting  the 
Tabernacle,  the  Temple,  and  the  ideal  Temple  of  Ezekiol ;  • 
and  the  Fig^irative  *  (already  alluded  to),  which  speculated 
on  the  sizes  and  shapes  of  letters.  Thus  since  the  T  in 
the  word  inje,  and  the  r  in  the  word  rcK',  "  Hoar  1 "  are 
lengthened  in  Deut.  y\.  4,  we  are  told  that  this  is  meant 
(i.)  to  show  the  greatness  of  the  doctrine ;  (ii.)  to  show  the 
power  of  God  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  world  (t  =  4) ; 
and  (iii.)  because  j?  and  i  make  up  the  word  IV,  "  a  witness." 
We  find  a  curious  instance  of  architectonic  Qematria  in 
Josephus,  who,  in  referring  to  Dan.  ix.  27,  alludes  to  the 
Jewish  belief  that  the  Jewish  Temple  would  be  destroyed 
whenever  it  was  made  rectangular,  because  4  being  the 
signature  of  the  world  contradicts  the  idea  of  the  sanctuaiy. 
Now  the  Temple  became  rectangular  when  the  Zealots 
destroyed  the  tower  of  Antonia.' 


»  Yom»,  r.  20.  1. 

'  Rev.  xiii.  18.  666  -  IDp  pni.  Nero  Cnesar ;  Iren.  Batr.  t.  80; 
Sulp.  Sev.  H.  S.  ii.  29  ;  Oroc.  Sibyll.  i.  326.     'Ivtrois  =  888. 

'  Etheri<l(^  refera  to  Shichnrd's  BetMnoM  ffappenuhim,  p.  06,  for  wnw 
curions  particulaTs.     Jlebr.  Lit.  p.  364. 

'  This  figurative  Gt-matria  is  called  n**^V.  In  their  minute  attentions  to 
trivialities  (lie  Sorilx"*  registerrd  tlie  importunt  fact  that  only  two  verses  of 
the  Law  begin  with  O  (F.x.  xzxii.  8  ;  Knm.  ziv.  19). 

•  Jos.  B.  J.  vi.  6,  §  4.  The  " desolstiiig  wing  (^133)  of  nlioniinntion  " 
VM  rendered  "comtr  of  abominatioiL"  Comp.  Fhilo,  Vil.  Hog.  p,  142; 
UauBTath,  i.  123. 
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writings.'  We  may  here  bo  content  with  one  more  speci- 
men. In  Gen.  xxv.  21,  the  letters  of  the  Hebrew  word  for 
"  his  wife "  Or^k)  have  the  value  of  707,  which  is  the 
equivalent  of  the  words  \:'U)  C'(t,  "  fire  and  straw,"  and  is  at  once 
mystically  connected  with  Obadiah,  verse  11,  "the  house  of 
Jacob  shall  be  a  fire  .  .  .  and  the  house  of  Esau  of  stubble."* 
Of.  the  applications  of  this  method  some  are  purely  frivolous, 
as  wheu  it  is  inferred  that  Eliezer  was  alone  equal  to 
all  the  other  318  servants  of  Abraham  because  the  lettere 
of  his  name  have  the  value  318  ;  or  that  there  are  never 
less  than  3G  righteous  in  the  world,  because  in  Is.  xxx. 
18,  "  Blessed  are  all  those  tliat  wait  upon  Him,"  the  value 
of  the  word  "upon  Him"  (i^)  is  36;  or  that  there  are  70 
nations  of  the  world  because  "  Gog  and  Magog  "  give  the 
number  70  ;  or  that  there  are  003  ways  of  dying  because  the 
word  for  "issues  of  death,"  in  Pa.  Ixviii.  21,  gives  the  number 
003  (nwvin).'  Some  of  the  references,  however,  became 
practically  important,  as  when  the  length  of  a  Nazarite's  vow 
might  be  limited  to  30  days,  because  in  Num.  vi.  5,  "  he  shall 
be  holy,"  the  word  "  he  shall  be  "  {ri^rr^)  gives  the  number  30  ; 
or  as  when  it  was  inferred  that  there  might  be  98  ways  of 
explaining  the  Law,  because  in  Cant.  ii.  4  the  word  for  "  and 
his  banner "  gives  the  number  49  (l^m) ;  or  again,  that  the 
Law  had  G13  precepts  because  the  word  for  "  incense"  (mcp) 
lives  613.''     Sometimes  the  inference  even  acquires  for  the 

'  lu  a  curious  passage  of  Be  pnuscriptiotu  hatretieorum,  c.  SO,  TertuUiaa 
■fMiaks  of  Getnntria.  "Marcus  quidam  et  Colarbafeos  luwim  haeresim  ex 
Onueorum  alphubela  componenief.  Negant  eniin  Tpritftti'tn  sine  istis  posM 
litteris  iuTcniri,  immo  totain  pltnitudincm  et  pcrfeetioncra  reritatU  in  iatia 
littcris  este  dispositam."  H«  &aya  they  founded  the  doctrine  on  "I  ara  a 
ajid  w."  Thus  btscanae  wtpio-rrpi  =  801  =  An,  they  said  that  the  Logos 
was  joined  to  Jesiu  at  Baptism  (Iren.  Haer.  i.  14,  §  0).  Ooiug  through 
the  alphabet  in  s  reverse  order,  "  Computatit  ogdoitdos  et  dccados,  ita  Qt 
afferro  illomm  omnca  vaoitates  ct  iDcptum  sit  et  oticsuin."  But  it  was  not 
only  Gnosticism  which  eagerly  arailcfd  itself  of  Kabbalistic  exegesis.  Thus  wa 
find  the  mystic  ciplnnntion  of  Abrahom's  318  servonta  a«  a  type  of  Christ, — 
T  (=  300)  beinw  tlie  Cross,  and  <i)  (=  18)  buin^j  the  first  ktters  of  the  najne  uf 
JesQs— OS  early  an  the  Epistle  of  Barnabaa  (c.  tx.}. 

»  fianhedrin,  f.  97,  2. 

*  See  Btsrakhoth,  f.  8,  1. 

•  If  by  Athbash  D  is  changed  into  T  !  See  Btixtorf,  D»  Abbrmiaturii, 
p.  67.  But  TKorah  gives  the  same  result  ■  n  =.  400  ;  1  =  6  j  1  =  200  ;  iT  - 
9  3  All,  which,  with  tu.u  dbema  and  the  hrst  comniaDtlmcDt  =  613. 
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the  household,  whirlings 'a'coCk  round  hia  head,  exclaims: 
"Chalaphatlii,  Tcm^fqtlU,  Kapjtarathi,"  "  This  is  my  substi- 
tute, my  commutattoii,  my  atonement."  The  initial  letters  of 
these  words,  make.'  the  word  C'hathak,  "  to  cut,"  and  conse- 
quently the  "Angel  of  Death  is  called  Chatak  (inn).  The 
word  is  s'lill'iilore  surrounded  by  mystic  associations,  because 
by  Gftmatna  it  yields  the  number  428,  which  is  also  furnished 
by  Vflle  Hebrew  words,  "  This   shall    be   au  atonement  for 

,  fli'ee:"  1 

'•  iii.  The  word  Temoorah,  or  "change,"  *  is  used  for  an  exe- 
getical  method  whicli  evolves  new  meanings  by  an  interchange 
of  letters^  \,Thos  in  Ps.  xxi.  2,  "  The  king  shall  rejoice  in  Thy 
strength,©  Lord,"  refers  to  "the  Messiah"  by  transposing 
T\d^.  (shall  rejoice)  into  Maahiach.  In  Ex.  xxiii.  2t},  "  my 
angel"  {*?K?D)  is  transposed  into  Michael,  as  also  is  the  name 
Malachi!'  "  Cheirm,"  "a  ban,"  becomes  by  Temoorah 
raeham,  "  pity,"  implying  that  there  is  always  room  for 
repentance  ;  or  into  ramach,  of  which  the  numerical  equiva- 
lent is  248,  showing  that  if  a  man  do  not  repent  the  curse 
will  smite  the  248  parts  of  the  body.  Reuchhn  argued  the 
Divinity  of  Christ  from  the  fact  that  Jesus  (Joshua)  in 
Hebrew  (men")  gives  the  name  Jehrivah,  and  the  letter  c, 
which  stands  for  "  fire,"  and  is  a  symbol  of  the  Logos.*  /  Often 
the  method  becomes  one  of  simple  anagram,  as  when  the 
names  Balaam  Balak  are  turned  into  "  Yallr-y  of  Confusion.!"' 
It  is  possible  that  the  New  Testament  furnishes  us  with  an 
instance  of  Temoorah  in  Rev.  xvi.  16,  where  the  mysterious 

'  mDD?  "p  Vn'  nt.  The  anme  of  this  angel  u  ttlw  giren  by  Hatfinnl 
]«tt4>rs  of  p'  nx  nnia,  "Thou  ojicneat  thine  hand."  Ps.  clxT.  16.  1  tak« 
this  modem  inBtancc,  which  sbowK  tlic  cxtraoi-dinary  vitality  of  these  methods, 
froin  llershon's  Trewrures  of  tlu!  Talmud,  p.  107.  It  is  a  cmioas  fact,  which 
may  here  be  mfntioned  io  paiisinj;,  that  niaoy  Rabbtilists  bMsame  Christians, 
becanse  th«  Trinity,  the  Atonement,  kc,  aro  supposed  to  he  deducihle  by 
these  proc^asca,  but  much  more  because  they  ure  nud  to  be  implied  in  the 
Zohar.  Among  them  were  Ricci,  Otto,  Riltengal  (a  grandson  of  Abrabanoi), 
who  translated  tho  Jetsira  into  Latin  ;  and  Jacob  Fmnk,  vrho  took  with  him 
some  thoa>uind§  of  liii;  followers.    Bo«r,  Getch.  d.  rtl.  SecLen  d.  Jtiden,  iL  309 

*  Called  by  some  llSn,  "  inversion-" 

*  See  NacUmnnideH  in  Ritto's  Oyeloy. 

*  The  name  Jesus  is  however  "rUC^  in  Hebrew. 
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word  Armageddon  may  be  meant  for  Hannagedol,  i.f..  Roma 
Haggedolah,  Rome  the  Grcut.  The  names  are  also  iso- 
psepliic,  for  by  Gematria  they  are  both  equivalent  to  304.^ 

The  commonest  application  of  Temoorali  consists,  how- 
ever, in  substituting  for  each  letter  in  a  word  the  letter  which 
stands  in  an  equivalent  oi-der  in  the  other  half  of  the  alpha- 
bet.* This  was  called  Athhash,  Albam,  and  Atbach,  &c. 
The  cliief  interest  of  the  method  lies  in  the  fact  that  there 
seem  to  be  three  inatanccs  of  it  in  the  Bible.  Tlius  in 
Jer.  XXV.  26,  li.  41,  the  word  Slieshach  has  always  been 
understood  to  be  a  cyjiher  for  Babel,  to  wliieh  by  Atlibash  it 
is  equivalent.  No  Christian  interpreter  had  any  notion  what 
it  meant  till  Jerome  learned  the  secret  from  his  JeAvish 
teacher.  Again  in  Jer.  li.  1,  the  meaningless  expression, 
"  thtm  that  dwell  in  the  midd  of  tbem  that  rise  up  against  me," 
becomes  luminous  if  for  leh-lamai  we  substitute  by  Atlibash 
the  word  Kaatiini,  or  Chaldeans  (see  v.  35).''  Similarly 
an  application  of  the  cipher  Albam  explains  an  otherwise 
mysterious  name  in  Is.  vii.  6.  Ephratm,  Syria,  and  the 
>n  of  Remaliah  there  take  evil  counsel  to  attack  Judah 
set  up  as  king  "  the  son  of  Tabcal."  'Who  was  this 
Tabeal  whose  name  never  occurs  elsewhere  ?  Mr.  Choyne 
says  that  "  he  was  evidently  a  Syrian ;  the  name  in 
Syriac  means  "God  is  good,"  just  as  Tav-Rimmon  means 
"  Rimmon  is  good."  Dr.  Kay  even  conjectures  that  he 
was  a  d\;ijcendant  of  Naamaii,  and  others  that  he  was  a 
powerful  Ephraimite,  perhaps  Zichri  (2  Chron.  xxviii. 
7).  Apply  the  Albam,  however,  and  for  Talx^al  (/^Nt^)  we 
get  K'?m,  which  may  well  be  the  same  as  Remaliah,  either 
used    by   Isaiah  as  a  scornful  variation,  or  because  it  may 


■  Hftiunth,  New  Tut.  7'iiiua,  i.  117. 

'  Thiui  in  Athbash  for  a.ii.o.u.,  kc,  arc  8i]liKtitut<>d  the  coirespooding 
letters  at  the  i>piK)t>ile  end  of  tlic  aljilmbet,  numely  rn,  Ml,  K,  &e.  ]u  AlLsm, 
A.B.o.D.,  ka.,  am  exchanged  with  L.M.N.R.,  ic.  R.  Chijs,  tha  TaimiU\  iii  aaid 
to  Lave  invented  the  Atiibo-sh  (Stikka,  f.  62,  2),  but  jirobnlily  it  was  much 
older.  Theru  are  no  fewer  thuu  twenty-four  diHurcut  kinds  of  this 
Thcmoorah. 

'  Kwald  may  he  ri;;ht  in  lapnosing  that  the  use  of  thea«  Kabhalistio 
metbcU  in  Jer.  xxt.  26,  li.  41,  is  dnc  not  to  Jeremiah,  but  to  the  Babylonian 
editor  of  hia  book.    PropheUn  d.  AUen  Bundes,  ii.  247  ;  iiL  141. 
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have  originally  been  the  secret  watchword  of  the  powerful 
conspiracy. 

In  these  instances  we  have  only  the  traces  of  a  cypher 
suggested  by  policy  or  terror.  In  some  cases,  however,  tliese 
aiiagrammatic  alphabets  have  been  used  from  time  imme- 
morial to  explain  certain  passages  of  Scripture.^  Thus,  in 
Prov.  xxix.  21,  where  it  is  said  that  "  a  petted  slave  will  at 
last  become  a  man's  son,"  the  word  JUtjr  rendered  "son," 
wcurs  here  only.  Some  suppose  it  to  mean  "refractory,"  or 
"  ungratefial,"  and  Luther  happily  renders  it  "  so  will  er 
damach  tin  Junker  sct/n."  But  by  ajiplying  another  Kabbalistic 
alphabet  (Afhach)  *  we  get  for  mdnon  the  word  '^I'^V.,  gnehdah, 
"  testimony,"  and  the  verse  may  bereiidered  "lie  who  satisfies 
hw  dfsire  in  this  xoorld  against  him  it  will  testify  at  the  end  ;" 
and  this  comment  is  as  old  as  the  Talmud. 

I  ''Besides  all   these  methods  there  was  yet  another   which 

con.sisted  in  altering  the  words  of  the  text  into  others 
which  resembled  them.  It  is  strange  that  this  absolutely 
arbitrary  device  for  makitig  the  Scriptures  saj'  exactly 
what  the  interpreter  wished  to  make  them  say  was 
defended  on  the  same  principle  of  letter-worship  as  that 
which  lay  at  the  root  of  the  whole  .system.  The  method  was 
indetinitely  facilitated  by  the  plasticity  of  words  in  which 
the  vowel -points  could  be  altered  in  many  ways.  Thu.s  the 
Bible  was  forced  to  imply  thousands  of  things  of  which  its 
writers  never  dreamed.^  On  the  fireteiice  that  every  word  of 
it  was  supernatural ly  communicated  by  God,  it  was  asserted 
that  if  words  sounded  at  all  like  other  words,  that  secondary 
meaning  must  also  bt*  implied  I     Hence  the  incessant  Rab- 

\y  binic  formula,  "Read  not  so,  hit  so."*/    Maimonides  says  that 

'■  Snkka,  62,  2;  Ginsburg,  £tia>  Levita,  p.  191,  ands.r.  Midnish  in  Kitto; 
and  Kabbalah,  p.  5i  ;  Hamburger  I.  v.v.  Hehrift, 

*  For  Atbach  g^e  Buxtorf,  Df  Abbrtvittturis,  and  Dr.  Giniibnrg  in  Kitto,  #.r. 
'  Ab  wJu-n  tho  iuitial  words  of  NH^  wen;  luadc  to  atmid  for  3N     Vfn   J3 

I  Father,  Spirif,  Sou,)  and  ho  used  as  an  argumcjit  in  favour  of  the  Trinity  ;  or 
aa  when  the  Jew*  said  thot  tho  world  was  created  on  the  first  of  Tisri,  K-vauai<i 
t)i«  first  woni  of  (icMcKbt,  Bereshilh,  cau  be  transposed  into  Belliisii.  Sew 
Claaaius,  Philolog.  Sarr.  425,  438. 

*  p  nVk  ra  npn  ^K.  HinscUfeW  iay«.  "  Man  V cmnto  etwas  amjicirm 
und  vcrHndtfn,   iudeu   miiu  iiagtv,    Wanu   man  die    Worto  vvniudert  odtr 
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the  intention  was  not  to  destroy  the  Biblical  reading,  but  to 
add  to  it  a  poetic  (I)  figure.*  Thus,  in  Is.  ii.  22,  "  for  wherein 
ifi  he  to  be  accounted  of,"  by  reading  'T??,  "  a  high  place  "  ftjr 
•195.  "  wherein,'*  they  get  the  deduotion  that  whoever  salutes 
his  neighbour  before  prayer  makes  him  as  it  were  a  high 
place !  *  And  if  they  desire  to  glorify  the  Sabbath  they 
read,  "  Blessed  is  the  man  that  keepeth  the  Sabbath,  and  he 
shall  he  pardoned,"  instead  of  "  that  keepeth  the  Sabbath 
from  ■polluLing  it."  ' 

VII,  The  result';  of  our  long  inquiry  are  very  saddening.  We 
have  seen  something  alike  of  the  methods  and  of  the  results 
of  exegesis  as  practised  for  nearly  2,000  years  by  the  very 
nation  to  which  were  entnisted  "  the  oracles  of  God."  We 
have  been  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  methods  have  been 
for  the  most  part,  radically  untenable,  the  results  all  but  abso- 
lutely valueless.*  The  k'ttfr-wor.=ship  and  the  tratlitionalism, 
which  date  their  origin  from  tho  days  of  Ezra,  the  idolatry 
of  the  Law,  the  e.xattation  of  cereniomal,  the  quenching  of 
the  living  and  mighty  spirit  of  prophecy,  the  pedantrj',  the 
tyranny,  the  exclusiveness,  the  haughty  seLf-exaltation  of 
Rjihbinism,  the  growth  of  an  extravagant  reverence  for  the 
oral  rules  which  formed  the  "  hedge  .ihout  the  Law,"  are 
results  in  themselves  deplorable ;  hut  they  become  still  more 
deplorable  when  we  see  that  meanwhile  all  that  wjis  essential, 
divine,  and  spiritual  in  the  Law  was  set  at  naught  by  human 
inventions.  Exegesis  became  a  mere  art  of  leading  a.stray. 
It  ended  in  Pharisaism  with  all  its  fatal  e\ils,  substituting  an 
empty  extemali.'^m  for  the  religion  of  the  heart,  making  more 
of  fringes  and  jdiylactcries  than  of  justice,  mercy,  and  tnith. 
The  profession  of  Bibliolatry  slowly  but  surely  undermined 

uniKtellt  10  pebt  ea  einem  Sinn  und  ein«  Brdoutung  ab,  die  (i^nau  Eiberein, 
■timnit  iiiit  dem  w.-k.<i  man  in  dcr  BiM  enoart^*  !  "     ffalaeh.  Exegate,  104. 

'  Moreb  Kemchim,  lit.  43.   Sec  K'meniuengeT,  £nU.  Judenth.  i.  c.  & 

'  Bwakhoth.  f.  14.  1.  ,     .  , , 

*  In  Is.  Ivi,  2.  by  rending  17  7nO  for  IPTTIO,  hi  the  same  rene  by 
reading  Edos  for  "  the  man,"  they  nrgue  that  evun  an  idbUt«r  (Gen.  it.  26) 
■hAll  W.  forgiven  if  he  keeps  the  Sabhnth. 

*  "Tho  rules  for  this  exegesiii  afforded  as  gTe»t  a  facility  fnr  introdncing 
into  the  text,  ss  for  deducing  from  it,  any  and  every  imaginable  conceit." 
Gibaburg,  CoJtelelit,  p  30. 
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the  Bible  which  it  nominally  worshippeil.  The  long 
labours  arid  discussious  of  Soplierim,  Tauaim,  Amoraini, 
Saboraim,  and  Gaoidin  have  left  but  a  minimum  of  valuable 
result.  The  Halakha  was  void  of  all  spiritual  siguificaiice. 
Ceremoidalism  Hourished  under  its  auspices,  but  morality 
decayed,^  The  sepulchre  glistened  white,  but  within  it 
was  fuU  of  dead  men's  bones.  The  Haggada,  though  it 
hiid  nobler  elements,  lost  itself  in  monstrous  combinations, 
and  buried  the  natural  simplicity  of  the  Scripture  narrative 
under  masses  of  legendary  distortion.  The  Qabbala  was 
an  arbitrary  mysticism  wliich  led  to  nothing  but  delusion, 
and  wsis  devoid  of  any  foundation  in  any  one  of  its 
doveJupmcnts.  It  is  ti-ue  that  we  must  not  t,ake  literally  all 
that  we  find  in  the  RidiLinic  writings.  They  abound  in 
unsolved  enigmas,  and  doubtless  had  many  meanings  to 
which  in  the  course  of  ages  we  have  lo.st  the  key.*  Tlie 
fact,  however,  remains — that  vohimes  miglit  be  filled  with 
thousands  of  specimens  of  Rabbinic  exegesis,  of  which  it 
would  be  difficult  to  say  whether  they  be  mo.st  baseless  in 
method,  or  most  wide  of  all  trath  in  the  conclusions  formed. 
We  should  be  paying  to  Talraudism  too  high  a  compliment, 
were  we  to  say  that  it  is  like 

"The  TileAclied  bower, 
Wlicre  honeysttckles  ripened  by  the  sun 
Forbid  the  ann  to  enter." 

The  most  distinctive  flowers  of  the  Talmud  are  artificial 
flowers — flowers  by  which  wc  caimot  for  a  moment  be 
deceived. 


'  See  Psaliii.  Solomon,  iv.  3,  4  ;  viii.  9-11  (Hilgenfvld,  iltsaiaa  Jtuiaeonttn. 
p.  12). 

*  TowRrdi  the  close  of  the  ftftepnth  century  inMiy  ChriatiiMiii  like  Minindol* 
and  R«uchliu  were  engcr  to  stndv  the  Qahliala,  and  Kliiu  I>!vita  was  patron- 
ised liy  Cartiiual  Kgidiua  dp  VitrrlK).  Mirnndola  thouf^tit  that  he  found 
"  more  Chrietianity  thiin  Juilaism  in  the  QabK-ila — the  Trinity,  Incarnation, 
orif^nal  gin,  redemption,   Angflology,  I'lirgaton-,"  Ac,   "  in  fact   the  snnie 

foapel  which  we  finil  in  St.  Paul,  IMonyiiiis,  St.  Jerome,  and  St.  Augustine." 
'ope  Sixtug  IV.  widlu'd  the  Kabbnlistic  writings  to  be  rendered  into  littin. 
See  GiiuburK.  The  itiuuKiralh.  JJa  MnsmrMh  of  Elias  l^cvita.  Introti.  p.  12.  If 
there  be  anything  distinctircly  Christian  in  Kablalism,  it  i»  hiatoricully 
derivable  from  Chriatianitv  itself. 
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To  the  JewisVi  scholars  we  owe  indeed  the  boon  of  a  text 
preserved  to  tlie  utmost  of  their  power  :  we  owe  the  priceless 
labour  of  the  earlier  Massorets,  aud  the  pliilologicaJ  know- 
lodge  of  tliose  inediaeval  Rabbis  who  furnished  the  grammars 
and  lexicons  on  which,  after  fifteen  centuries  of  Christianity, 
a  sounder  exogetic  method  was  gradually  built.  Indirectly 
too  they  have  preserved  for  xis  in  their  writings  many  tradi- 
tional  facts  of  an  interest  aud  importance  greater  than  havn 
yet  been  fully  understootl.  But  even  the  most  favourable 
estimate  must  rolui'tantly  admit  that  their  writings  are 
]trincipally  valuable  to  the  historian,  the  arehaeobgiat,  and 
the  student  of  psychology,  and  that  it  is  indirectly  far  more 
than  directly  that,  from  the  days  of  Ezra  to  the  days  of 
llainionidos,  thf*y  have  furnished  us  with  an}'thing  of  inti-insio 
value  for  the  right  apprehension  of  Holy  Writ. 

Is  that  a  liarsli  judgment  ?  Nay,  it  is  the  judgment  of 
Himself.  Even  in  the  days  of  tlie  Son  of  Man  the  exegctie- 
principles  which  find  their  full  development  in  the  Talmud 
and  the  Midrash  formed  the  main  elements  of  the  popular 
religionism.  And  C'hrist's  judgment  of  those  principles  was 
luminous  and  einpliatic.  It  was  "  Why  do  ye  transgress  the 
commandment  of  God  by  your  tradition  ? "  '  It  wfts  '*  Ye  have 
made  void  the  Law  of  God  because  of  your  tradition."*  It 
Wis  "  In  vain  do  they  worship  Me,  teaching  as  their  doctrine 
the  precepts  of  men."  '  It  was  "  Ye  read  the  Scriptures  and 
ye  will  not  come  unto  Me."  * 


'  Matt  XV.  3. 
*  MAtt.  XV.  9. 


»  Matt.  XV.  6. 
«  John  r.  39,  40. 


"  There  was  a  flute  in  the  Temple  preserved  from  the  days  of  Moses, 
smooth,  thin,  fonned  of  a  reed.  At  the  command  of  the  king  it  was 
overlaid  with  gohl,  which  made  the  sound  less  pleasant  There  was  also 
a  cjmhal  and  a  mortar,  preserved  from  the  time  of  Moses  which  had 
become  injured.  Workmen  of  Alexandria  were  sent  for  by  the  wise 
men,  who  mended  them  ;  but  this  so  impaired  their  efficiency  that  they 
had  to  be  restored  to  their  former  condition." — Eirechim,  f.  10,  2. 

**  Lacte  gypsum  male  miscetur." — Ire:?. 

*E{  oS  {^ik&vot)  oifiai  Ka\  was  6  aWifyopiK^s  if  'E«ucXi}irif  \iyos  fiTxtv 
ip}^v  thrfnnjvai. — Photios,  CW.  cv. 

"  Tovro  vifinav  to  iicktinveiv ....  <^tfiu." — Clsu.  Alex.  Strom.  1  a  7, 
5  37. 

2xt9oi>  yhp  ra  vdvm  §  rA  irXttoru  t^v  poftodtmas  akXifyopuToi. — Pbilo, 
J^e  Joupho,  §  6. 


LECTURE  III. 


ALEXANDRIAN   EXEGESIS. 


"  In  tliat  day  shnll  there  b«  an  altar  to  the  Lord  ia  the  midst  of  the  land 
of  E^'pt,  and  a  pilliir  at  the  border  theraof  to  the  Lord." — Ls.  xix.  19. 

The  great  secular  tendencies  of  Exegesis  among  the  Jews 
fall  under  two  widely  different  divisions. 

One  of  these,  that  of  the  Rahbis  of  Palestine  and  Babylon, 
was  national,  orthodox,  indigenous,  of  which  in  the  last  Lecture 
we  traced  the  growth  and  considered  the  methods.  Their  aim 
was,  as  wc  have  seen,  to  interj>ret  and  to  develop  the  sacred 
books  by  the  methods  of  the  Halakha,  the  Haggada,  and  the 
Qabbala,  and  the  main  monuments  of  their  labours  are  the 
Talmud,  the  Targums,  the  Midrasliim,  and  the  beginnings  of 
the  Massora. 

The  other  great  stream  of  exegctic  tendency  was  the 
Ale.Kandrian.  It  represented  the  workings  of  the  Jewi-sh 
mind  when  it  no  longer  maintained  its  rigid  and  exclusive 
jealousy  of  foreign  influences,  but  liad  absorbed  into  its  very 
liie-blood  the  wisdom  of  the  Greeks.  It  is  of  extreme  interest 
and  importance,  because,  even  more  than  Palestinian  ex- 
egesis, it  left  deep  traces  on  the  Biblical  studios  of  the 
Christian  Church.  Its  chief  monument  is  the  writings  of 
Philo. 

1.  The  Dispersion  of  the  Chosen  People,  which  familiarised 
the  world  with  a  purer  morality  and  a  monotheistic  faith, 
was  one  of  the  metiiods  of  the  divine  economy  for  preparing 
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the  way  of  tho  Lord  and  making  straight  in  the  desert  a 
highway  for  our  God.  The  poUtical  unity  given  to  the 
government  of  many  nations  by  the  rise  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
and  the  unity  of  language  created  by  the  conquests  of 
Alexander,  helped  to  further  the  same  great  end.  The 
letters  of  Hebrew,  and  Greek,  and  Latin  above  the  Cross  were 
a  symbol  of  the  testimony  given  to  Christ  by  the  three 
noblest  languages  of  the  ancient  world. 

But  the  great  providential  end — the  spread  of  the  King- 
dom of  God — could  never  have  been  achieved  if  the  Jews 
of  the  Dispersion  had  retained  that  attitude  of  isolation 
which  it  had  been  the  main  object  of  Rabbinism  to  secure. 
If  outside  the  range  of  Rabbinism  "  the  hedge  about  the  law  " 
"had  not  been  broken  into  and  trampled  down  in  every  direction, 
millions  of  Jews  could  never  have  adopted  Greek  customs 
and  Greek  conceptions,  nor  could  they  have  facilitated  the 
triumph  of  a  world-religion  over  the  superstition.?  of  a  decaying 
Paganism.  In  vain  did  the  Rabbis  of  Jerusalem  endeavour 
to  stem  the  advancing  tide  of  Hellenic  influences  among 
their  countrymen.  The  memorable  eighteen  ordinances,  dis- 
cussed in  the  school  of  Rabbi  Hananiah  shortly  before  the 
fall  of  Jerusalem,'  had  been  opposed  by  tlie  milder  Hillelites, 
but  they  had  been  passed  aniid  blows  and  blo(>dshed,  and 
their  express  object  was  to  cleave  a  yet  dee]>er  rift  of  difference 
between  the  Jews  and  the  heathen.  But  all  siueh  precautions 
were  in  vain.  The  drift  uf  universiil  tendency  was  against 
them.  The  will  of  God,  clearly  manifested  in  the  progress  of 
events,  and  revealed  yet  more  clearly  by  the  teaching  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  showed  that  the  day  was  come  when  Mosaism 
was  to  he  abrogated.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  system 
so  jealously  maintained  by  tho  Rabbis  was  not  Mosaism 
at  all,   but  an  immense  superstructiu-e  of  precedents  per- 

'  The  Shcmonth  tsth  ;  ShRbUth,  i.  7  ;  Griiti,  iii.  404  ;  INsrenbonrg,  274. 
It  w«9  nssfrted  that  120  elders,  miJ  among  them  several  prophets,  had  «.  ah» 
m  composing  them.  Mcgilk,  f.  J7,  2.  Samuel  the  Littl<-  took  siiecial  p« 
111  thorn.  licrakhoth,  f.  27.  2.  Tlieso  oi'dinancw,  to  which  the  Slishnaonly^ 
alludes,  (\re  found  in  n  frnrntto  of  K.  Simeon  Ikii  Jochai  in  thr  sti'oud  ccnturj'. 
Th«y  consist  of  probibiliona  which  rendered  all  intercourse  .bctwe«a  Pagiui 
and  orthodox  Jews  impossible.     See  Life  of  St.  Foul,  i.  12S. 
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vaded  by  a  different  and  less  noble  spirit  than  that  of  Moses, 
and  built  only  upon  the  drifting  sand  of  fragments  and 
inferences.     Such  a  system  was  useless  for  mankind. 

But  meanwhile  God  became  His  own  Interpreter.  The 
little  comer  of  the  Mediterranean,  bulwarked  with  sea, 
moimtains,  and  deserts,  in  which  for  two  thousand  years  He 
liad  kept  alive  some  knowledge  of  His  name,  became  the 
battle-field  of  heathen  conquerors.  The  Chosen  People  were 
carried  away  captive,  and  the  faith  which  had  been  cherished 
in  their  narrow  borders  went  forth  in  its  glory  and  its 
consummation  to  conquer  the  whole  world  .^ 

But  long  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  a  complete 

change  hjid  come  over  the  views,  feelings,  and  habits  of  the 

most  cultivated  children  of  the  Dispersion.     Commerce  had 

become  universal  among  them,  and  commerce  is  the  great 

disseminator    of  cosmopolitan   ideas.     It  had  for  this  very 

reason    been  discouraged  by   Moses  in  the  days  when    the 

mission  of  Israel  had  been  to  retain  and  not  to  difiiise  the 

revelation  of  the  One  True   God.     Of  the  Hellenists  of  the 

JDiapersion,  some,  indeed,  strove  to  keep  aUve  among  them- 

Ives  the   Hebraising   views   of  the   narrowest  schools  of 

"Jerusalem,  but  the  great  majority  learnt,  even  insensibly  and 

unconsciously,  the   tessons  of  circumstance.     They  kept  up 

respectful  relations  with  the  old  hierarchy,  but  they  moved  in 

a  different  world.     They  could  not  sweep  away  the  songs  and 

philosophy  of  Hellas  as  mere  "  books  of  outsiders,"  *     Wlien 

once  they  had  become  familiar  with   the  sunlight  of  Attic 

literature  there   could   not  but  ensue  some    lifting    of   the 

heavy  fogs  of  Rabbinic  Scholasticism.     They  could  not  fail 

to  unlearn  the  tenets  of  a  naiTow  particularism,  and  to  feel 

that— 

"  All  knowledge  is  not  couched  in  Hoaes'  law, 
The  Peutateuch,  or  what  tlie  Prophets  wrote. 
The  Gentiles  also  know,  and  write,  and  teach. 
To  admLration,  taught  by  Nature's  Ii|;ht." 

It  was  only  in  virtue  of  tliis  widened  symjMithy  that  the 
different-coloured  streams  of  Judaism  and  Hellenism  mingled 


*  Keiro,  Jtmt  xxm  Ifazara,  i.  206. 
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their  waters  in  a  common  lake.  Alexandrian  Judaism  was 
Judaism  tinged  wit!i  Hellenic  culture,  and  from  Alexandrian 
Judaism  were  developed  the  learned  schools  of  Alexandrian 
Christianity. 

For  it  was  almost  exclusively  in  the  splendid  city  of 
Alexandria  that  the  fusion  of  Greek  philosophy  an«l  Jewish 
religion  took  place.  Egypt  had  been  the  House  of  Bondage 
for  the  fathers,  but  it  became,  as  a  Jewish  historian  has  ex- 
pressed it,  a  School  of  Wisdom  for  the  children.^ 

The  conquests  of  Alexander  were  not  tike  those  which  merely 
disturbed  for  a  moment  the  dreams  of  the  brooding  East.* 
They  produced  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  a  cordiidi 
interchange  of  Greek  and  Eastern  idcas.^  By  the  founding ^ 
of  Alexandria,  "the  great  Emathian  Conqueror"  loft  his 
deepest  mark  upon  human  history.*  Its  commodious  harbour, 
its  noble  Pharos,  its  magnificent  buildings,  its  regular 
structure,  its  healthy  climate,  its  supply  of  pure  water,  its 
unrivallefi  position,  made  its  market  a  rendezvous  for  the 
merchants  of  the  world.  The  patronage  of  art  and  literature 
by  the  first  Ptolemies,  the  magnificent  encouragement  of 
research  by  the  Lectures  and  Libraries  of  the  Serapeium,  the 
Museum  with  its  400,000  volumes,*  the  free  toleration 
accorded  to  Oriental  theosophy,  to  Greek  culture,  to  Jewish 
faith,   made    it  a  hotbed    of  intellectual    excitement.      In 


*  Griitz.     Philo  Uilka  of  iiyMTipa  ' KKfiaviptla.    Ltff.  ad  OaSmitf  §tt; 
■  "  Thil  Eiuit  bowed  low  before  the  blast. 

In  putieiit,  ii«Kp  disdain  ; 
She  let  the  legionfl  thunder  past. 
Then  plunged  in  thought  agnin." 

— M,\iTnE\v  Arnold. 

*  Many  Greek  words  Me  translttenited  in  the  Talmud,  nnd  it  contAins  not  l 
faw  parely  Greek  conceptions.  See  Low,  PraH.  Einl.  129.  Many  i-minent 
Rabbis  bore  Greek  names  (Alexander,  Antiffouua,  Trypho,  Axintobolo*,  1 
Euthnnes,  &c. ).     Three  chests  in  Herod's  tcmjile  were  marked  a,  j8,  y. 

*  On  the  cirilisinR  nnd  cosmopolitan  mission  of  Alexander,  see  Platarch, 
De  AUx.    Virt.  f  16  ;  Oehler,  ».v.   VM.  OMij  (Herrog).      On   Alexandria 
generally,  see  Strabo,  xvii.   1  ;  Diodoms,  xvii.  62  ;  Pliny,  U.  K.  y.  10,  tcJ 
All  that  is  important  as  bearing  on  oar  subject  may  be  seen  in  Haasratl),.] 
Ntut.  Zeitg.  Dit  Zeil  d.  ApwsUJ,  i.  124,  >q.  '  \ 

*  For  an  amusing  sketch  of  Aloxaiidrian  lecture-rooms,  see  Fhilo,  De  C<mg^ 
£rwL  Oral.  §  13  ;  Diihue.  i.  9. 
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Alexandria  the  people  of  Moses  met  the  pupils  of  Aristotle 
and  the  followers  of  Zoroaster.  The  city  became  the  common 
cradle  of  Poets  and  Geometricians,  of  Critics  and  Atheists,  of 
Philonians  and  Neoplatonista,  of  Gnostics  and  of  the  scholars 
of  Origen.^ 

To  the  Jews  the  city  offered  special  attractions.  Eight 
thousand  of  them  had  been  settled  in  the  Thebais  by  Alex- 
ander tlie  Great.-  The  wise  policy  of  the  House  of  Lagos  had 
given  them  a  free  citizenship  and  had  protected  them  in  their 
growftjg  prosperity  from  the  suspicion,  rivalry,  and  hatred 
which  it  seems  to  be  the  destiny  of  the  Jewish  race  to 
excite  in  all  the  peoples  among  whom  they  settle.''  Before 
the  Christian  era  they  had  increased  to  a  million  souls.  They 
occupied  two  of  the  five  districts  of  Alexandria,*  and  almost 
as  a  matter  of  course,  they  had  absorbed  the  chief  share  in 
the  traffic  of  the  city.  They  had  especially  secured  the 
pecuniary  monopoly  of  the  coni-ships  which  carried  the 
harvests  of  Egj^jt  to  the  granaries  of  Rome.*  Their  Alabarch 
became  a  person  of  great  distinction,"  and  tlieir  Sanliedrin 
sat  in  an  unequalled  S}Tiagogue  "  on  golden  seats  frequent 
and  full."  ^ 

*  8«»  the  reninrkable  letter  of  the  Emperor  Adrian  to  Soverianus,  in  which 
h«  Mya  (with  grt'At  uxaKgention}  tbnt  t)ie  ChristiaiiH  and  t}ie  worship])er8  of 
8«nipia  were  linrilly  to  bo  distioKuiiiheil  from  c.n<-h  other,  and  that  alike  these 
and  the  Jews  were  all  mathenuUiei.  Bet:  too  Matt«r,  hut.  de  I'Eeolc  d'Alee, 
16-23,  and  passim  ;  M.  J.  Deniii,  La  Philos.  de  Orirj.  p.  2. 

'  B.C.  332 ;  Jos.  C.  Ap.  ii.  i  \  B.  J.  ii.  16,  §  4  ;  18,  §  7  ;  Philo,  C.  Flaee. 
poMivi  ;  ilenfeld,  iiL  430,  sq.  ;  Griitz,  iii.  256,  sg.  ;  Jo.it,  L  351  *q.  ; 
Kwald,  iv.  308,  fq.  ;  vi.  233,  »^.  Was  thin  settlement  of  tho  nature  of  a 
"deportation"?  If  so,  it  was  very  humanely  carried  out  (Strabo,  ajt.  Jos. 
AnU.  xiv.  7,  §  25. 

■  Job.  Antt.  xiL  1.  According  to  the  highly  exageetnted  stfttoment  of  Pseudo- 
Aristeas,  Ptolemy  Philadelphas  (B.C.  285)  released  more  tlian  100. OOU  Jewish 
•lares.  It  is  certain  That  after  the  Battle  of  Ipsus  (tt.c.  ;J01)  thousands  of 
Jews  settled  in  Alexandria  (Jos.  C.  Apion,  i.  22),  nnd  Josoplius  said  of  Oniag 
and  Dositheng  that  Philonietor  intrusted  to  lh«  Jews  ■r^*'  BaatXtlav  jAnf. 
C.  Ap.  ir.  5. 

«  PWlo,  in  Flatf.  §  8.  »  Philo.  in  Place,  g  6. 

•  Jos.  AnCt.  xiv.  4,  §3  1-4 ;  vii,  2.  On  the  ill-understood  title,  sec 
GeseniuB,  g.v.  in  Ersch  and  rirnlx-r,  and  Forcellini,  t.v.  Aratarches. 

'  Gratz,  iii.  20.  Of  the  Temple  of  Ouias  tiot  niucii  cati  be  said.  It  never 
poMeased  any  great  iinportajicu.  Kuenen,  iii.  183.  "  WhoevRr  has  not  seen 
the  Great  Synagogne  of  Alexandria  has  not  seen  the  glory  of  Israul.  Each  of 
the  seventy>one  chairs  was  worth  no  less  than  twenty-oue  myriad  talents 
of  gold  !  A  flag  had  to  be  waved  to  show  the  people  when  to  say  Amen!  " 
Sukkoh,  f.  51,  2. 
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II.  It  was  natural  that  this  vast  body  of  cultivated  and 
piosperous  Jl^ws,  who  were  equally  ignorant  of  tliu  Hebrew  in 
which  the  Scripture  lessons  were  read,  and  of  the  Aramaic  into 
which  they  were  translated  by  the  Meturgeuians  of  Palestine, 
should  desire  to  possess  tlieir  sjicred  books  in  the  Greek 
language,  which  alone  they  understood.  It  is  true  that  there 
was  a  strong  feeling  against  the  translation  of  the  Law  into 
an  unhallowed  tongue,  and  the  strength  of  this  fooling  is 
shown  even  in  the  letter  of  the  P.seudo-Aristeas.  He  makes 
Dometrius  Phalereus  tell  Ptoleuiy  that  Theopompn*  IkiJ  been 
smitten  with  madness  for  thirty  days  for  introJucing  into  his 
history  some  facts  derived  from  an  older  translation  uf  tlu- 
Pentateuch  ;  and  that  the  tragedian  Theodektes  had  been 
struck  blind  for  expressing  Jewish  truths  in  a  Greek  drama. 
But  arbitrary  religious  convictions  always  give  way  to  human 
conveuience  and  necessity.  Common  sense  prevailed  over 
theological  prejudice,  and  the  Version  for  which  the  Rabbis 
kept  an  annual  fast  became  the  richest  blessing  of  their 
fellow-countrymen  throughout  the  world. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  t-nter  into  the  hi.story  of  the 
Septuagint  version.  It  is,  however,  certain  that,  whether  it 
originated  in  the  daily  needs  of  worship  among  the  Alexandrian 
Jews  or  was  produced  in  obedience  to  the  request  of  the 
Ptolemies  who  wished  to  add  it  to  the  treasures  of  their 
great  Library,  that  faniuus  translation  became  "the  first 
AjKLstle  of  the  Gentiles," '  As  regards  Judaism,  it  kept 
railliotLs  in  the  faith  of  their  fathers,  so  that  they  neither 
became  Macedonians  in  Philippi  nor  Spaniards  inGades."  As 
regards  Christianity,  it  exercised  a  powerful  influence  over 
the  language,  and  therefore  also  inevitably  over  the  thoughts, 
of  the  Apostles  and  the  Evangelists.*     Further  than  this  its 

*  As  regarda  the  LXX,  th«  Talmud  is  Klf-contndictory.  See  Wogae, 
p.  1!)S. 

'  See  Philo,  Vit.  Mot.  ii.  g  7. 
»  Haosrath,  I.e.  p.  129. 

*  On  Ihe  Septuapnt,  see  Clem.  Strmn.  1,  9,  g  45  !  Euneb.  Praep.  Ev.  ix.  6, 
xiiL  12;AnaU!neHi*lor%aLXXIJ.;Interpr.:\'hi\o,  f'U.  Mon.  ii.  iS5-8.Jos.y<a«. 
I'rol.  §  3,  xiL  2  ;  C.  Ap.  it.  4  ;  Hody,  IM  Bibl.  Tcrt.  Orifitt/ililiut,  Oxf.  1706: 
Frankbl,  yorttudien  ;  OniU,  iii.  26-  45,  429-446.  Hfnfeld,  Ortch.  d.  i'olkai 
Iiraelt,  iL  634-658 ;   Dahne.  lUligimtphil.  ii,  1-72  ;  Stanley,  JewUh  ChurtK, 
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eftects  upon  the  exegesis  ol*  Christendom  can  hanily  be 
exaggerated.  The  universal  acceptance  of  the  fables  about 
its  origin  narrated  in  the  forged  Epistle  of  Aristeas,  the 
supernatural  touches  which  from  time  to  time  were  added  to 
those  fables  by  Pliilo  and  Josephus,^  the  credulity  with  which 
Justin  Mart}T,  followeil  by  many  of  the  Fathers,  accepted  the 
invcutioua  of  the  Alexandrian  guides  about  the  seventy  cells,- 
all  tended  to  deepen  the  disastrous  superstition  as  to  a 
mechanical  and  verbal  dictiition  of  the  sacred  books.  The 
Greek  version  is  quoted  to  a  very  large  extent  by  the  writers 
of  the  New  Testament,  even  in  passages  where  it  diverges 
widely  from  the  original,^  and  it  furnished  them  with  not  a 
few  of  the  technical  terms  of  Christian  Theology.  It  was 
partly  on  this  account  that  the  Ixdicf  in  its  inspiration,  asserted 
by  Plnlo*  and  by  the  forged  letter  of  .^Vristeas,  was  eagerly 
adopted  by  Irenaeus,  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  Epiphanius 
and  Augustine,  and  opposed  in  vain  by  the  better  sense  and 
more  critical  knowledge  of  Jerome.^ 

It  is  impossible  that  a  translation  should  convey  to  any 
reader  the  e.xact  sense  of  the  original.  Even  where  glaring 
errors  are  avoided,  where  the  vereion  is  faithful,  wheru  the 
iuduencc  of  religious  or  other  bias  is  resisted,  so  great  is  the 
difference  between  the  shades  of  thought  conveyed  by  words 
in  different  languages,  that  even  the  Son  of  Sirach  in  trans- 
lating  the   work   of  his  grandfather    had    been   forced  to 

iiL  255-2fl2.  Tho  chief  Talmudic  pfissngf  about  tlic  L.XX.  is  tlie  cnriotu  one 
Megilltt,  f.  It,  1.  For  tli«  bearing  of  the  word  yaiaot  (Josh.  viii.  18)  on  tho 
vlate  aceHody,  Dc  Bibl.  Text ;  Wogue,  Eitt,  de  la  Bible,  pp.  136-143  ubinipra. 

»  Jog.  AnU.  xU.  2,  §§  2-14  ;  Philo,  Vif.  Mo*,  ii.  8  7. 

»  Just.  Mart.  Ai>oL  13  ;  Ainbroa.  inP*.  ii.  Ko.  7A.  See  Klamwn,  Augxutiwut, 
pp.  74-7!).  Tho  name  Septnii;;iut  iiMiy,  us  Hitzij;  thinks  {Orjeh.  Volktt  Itr. 
'HI),  be  due  to  tht'  snnction  of  the  version  by  tlic  Ali-xandriaii  Sanhedrin.  The 
date  of  ilg  earliiT  jiortions  is  about  B.C.  270-250.  'J'hc  work  of  sonio  fifteen 
hands  nt  least  may  be  recognised  in  it,  and  the  dilfert^nt  tmnslttors  wore 
dill'iTeutly  endowed. 

*  Out  of  27ri  pasM^es  qnoted  from  tho  O.  T.  in  the  New,  there  am  37 
In  which  th«  LXX.  liilffrs  iiiatfrially  from  the  Hebrew. 

*  I'hilo,  Vit.  Mox  ji.  6,  7,  where  he  mentions  the  annual  festival  (laprii 
Kol  variiyvpit)  in  lionour  of  the  event  in  thi-  island  of  Pbarofl. 

»  lien.  JIaer.  iii.  25  ;  Clem.  Alex.  Strvin.  1,  9,  8  43;  Epiiihan.  J>  Pond. 
iii.  6,  9-11  ;  Ang.  Dc  Doctr.  Christ,  ii.  15;  //«  Cic.  Iki,  .xviii.  42;  Jer. 
Pmrf.  in  Pent.  "  Neacio  qui«  prituns  auctor  ccllnlos  Alcxandme  mendocto 
suo  fistnixcrit."    Cf.  Praff.  in  Pamlip. 
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remark  that  "  the  same  things  uttered  in  Hebrew  and  trans- 
lated in  another  tongue  Lavo  not  the  same  force  in  them ;  * 
and  not  only  these  things,  but  the  Law  itself,  and  the 
prophets,  and  the  rest  of  the  books,  have  no  small  difference 
when  they  are  spoken  in  their  own  language. "  ^  St.  Jerome, 
for  instance,  had  not  been  guilty  of  any  intentional  unfaitb- 
fuluesa  in  rendering /teTavoeiTc  hy  " poi'mieniinni  a ffite,"' hut 
those  words,  from  the  special  conuiitation  which  they  had 
long  received,  conveyed  to  the  minds  of  Luther  and  of  his 
contemporaries  no  other  sense  than  the  totally  different 
one  "  do  penance,"  It  carae  like  a  revelation  to  Luther's 
mind  when  he  found  that  the  original  word  meant  "  repent" 
and  this  was  one  of  the  influences  which  led  him  to  offer  to 
his  native  country  the  tninslation  of  Scripture  which  has 
formed  her  language. 

The  Jews  early  lea.mt  to  dislike  the  Septuagint,  The 
Clmstians  used  it  in  their  Mes.-?iauic  controversies,  and  even 
accused  the  Jews — quite  groundlessly — of  having  falsified 
the  original  iu  passagis  which  bore  on  Christian  contro- 
versy. The  Jews  could  easily  justify  themselves  against 
such  a  charge,"  but  their  most  orthodox  lliibbi.<i  soon  bi-gain 
to  declare  that  the  translation  of  the  sacred  Law  was  a  crime 
and  a  misfortune  as  bad  for  Israel  as  the  day  on  which  the 
golden  calf  was  made.*  Since  tlie  disaster  was  no  longer 
reparable,  they  entrenched  them.=ielves,  on  the  one  hand  in 
metliods  of  iut-erprotation  which  professed  to  preserve  for 
theu"  own  possession  the  true  sense  of  Scripture,  and,  on  the 
other,  threw  the  whole  weight  of  their  preference  into  the 
scale  of  the  versions  of  Aquila"*  and  of  the  Judaising  heretics, 

'  ott  7&P  Itrolvra^tr  aura. 

*  Prol.  to  Ecclua.  ov  fuKfkr  fx«  "f^"  itafopiir.  Jesus  Ben  Sirach  came  to 
Egypt  in  n.o.  132. 

*  Tlie  rundcriiig  Afviar,  in  Ps  xxi.  lit  (Ac|uila,  itffxv'iw),  m'l  the  non- 
acceptance  of  the  Juvrigh  reading  K"nr1,  "like  h  lion,''  is  one  Btrikiiig  dij«proof 
of  the  charge. 

*  Sopherun,  i.  7  ;  Griitz,  iii.  429  -,  Zuiiz,  fJoUrmi.  f'ort.  liD. 

^  ^iKoTifi^rrpov  Trwurrtufi^vos  irapk  'lovhaiovi  yfpfnjvtvKtyai  r^r  ypa^^r^ 
Orijj.  Ep.  ad  A/riain.  AqaiLu  secuuda  editio  nunm  llebravi  car'  oKplfitiar 
iiominant,  Jer.  ad  Bzeeh.  c.  3.  If  the  current  of  the  times  had  not  run  too 
btroDgly  against  them,  Aqiba  and  other  Rabbis  would  have  refiiscd  the  use  of 
any  tranalation. 
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Theodotion  and  Symmachus.  Aqiba,  indeed,  tri«d  in  vain 
to  forbid  tlie  use  of  any  translatiou,  and  merely  acquiesced  in 
the  one  which  was  most  opposed  to  the  Christians.  His 
pupil,  Aquila,  was  so  slavishly  literal  that,  following  the 
exegesis  of  his  teacher,  he  even  rendered  the  case  sign  eth 
by  avv}  His  version  was  vaunted  as  the  sole  accurate 
rendering  of  Holy  Writ.  All  three  translators  are  chained 
with  using  their  undoubted  knowledge  of  Hebrew '  to  esta- 
blish anti-Christiaii  interjTretations.'  The  Rabbis,  however, 
finally  won  their  way  still  more  completely.  Since  the  days 
of  Justinian  the  Scriptures  have  been  exclusively  read  in 
Hebrew  in  their  public  worship,  and  the  only  version  ]>ermitted 
for  private  use  is  the  Chaldee  of  Onqelos. 

The  Seventy  had  not  realised  that  necessity  for  absolute 
faithfulness  which  we  now  regard  as  the  first  duty  of  every 
translator.  Excellent  as  their  version  is,  as  a  whole,  it  is  in 
many  details  faulty,  and  it  is  full  of  intentional  as  well  as  of 
unintentional  departures  from  the  meaning  of  the  original. 
The  Son  of  Sirach  had  observed  that  the  culture  of  the  Jews 
in  Alexandria  differed  in  no  small  degree*  from  that  of  their 
Palestinian  brethren.  This  difference  showed  itself  in  many 
ways.  The  Seventy  do  not  scruple  to  prefer  the  current  view 
of  tlieir  day  to  the  literal  and  natural  sense,^  They  show 
repeated  traces  of  the  influence  both  of  Jewish  casuistiy' 


'  E.g.  in  G«n.  i.  1.  Aquila  hks  'Ev  Kt^a\a(<f  ticroti  i  fitht  aiiy  rhv  ovparhp 
N<U  <rbf  T^f  y^K  Origea  uaturally  apiinks  of  liirn  as  Sou\tvav  ij  't.$ptutm 
A.<(f<  {Ad  Afritan.  g  2).  So  in  [diIL.'i  the  Korcui  was  rtganicd  U8  too  good 
to  be  translated,  and  now  t ho  interlinear  versioiu  in  Pcrstiaa  and  Urdoo  are 
too  litem]  to  be  intelligible.     Muir,  The  CorAn,  p.  48. 

'  'EjS^r«H)K  Si  %ii.\tmav  ixpiBis  *l<riv  Jietminivot,  K{iij>lmu.  Uarr.  zxlx.  7. 

*  "Qui  itcriiituriint  nunc  undent  fi.*itf\ii\vtvnv,  |>«rpeimin  iiitcrpr«tari." 
It«ii.  Uaer.  iii.  24  ;  F.piiihan.  Dc  Fond.  o.  18  ;  Euseb.  U.K.  V.  S  1.  "  Judaena 
et  judaizant«s  baeretici   qui  inulta  mysteria  salratoris  subdols  iiiierpretatione 

,  celanint ;  "  Jer.  Fraef.  i'h  •/i'A.     Aqmla's  translation,  as  a  couuturiKjise  to  the 
eptuagint,  was  so  highly  valued  that  R.  Eltezer  ben  Hyrkanoa  applied  to 
Miim  Ps.  xlv.  2. 

*  •Ipof  ov  /UKpat  TaiS((o>  i-^tUHOV,  Pro], 

*  Cellarius,  De  Seplutu}.  Interpp.  §  20  ;  ap.  Havemick,  EinleU.  %  70. 

*  Joiriah  casuistry  ;  thu  Jlnlokha,  Imv.  xix.  19,  rhv  himtKmvi  <roii  ;  xxir.  7, 
Fninlcinoenae  and  tall:  Gen.  ix.  4,  xpias  iv  alt/taTi  ^ux^i  ;  xx\'\i  82,  oli  /xii 
^yaci ;  Dent.  sxri.  12,  rh  tt^ntpor  iniiiKvroy,  Jcc.  Uerzfeld  disputes  many 
of  the  reCsrences  which  Ifraolcel  rogarda  as  Halalchic  lOexh.  d.  K.  I*r.  ii. 
642  fgO. 
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and  Jewish  legend.^  They  feel  so  philosophical  a  re- 
pugnance to  the  simple  authropomoqjhism  of  the  sacred 
writers,  that  in  the  earlier  books — before  the  age  in  which 
such  expressions  no  longer  shocked  a  refined  culture  because 
they  were  explained  away  by  allegor}' — they  deliberately 
softea  or  alter  the  phrases  of  the  original."  They  oc- 
casionally suggest  a  parallel  between  Jewish  and  Pagan 
ordinances  with  a  spirit  of  tolerance  which  must  have  been 
highly  distasteful  to  the  stricter  Rabbis.  Thus,  when  they 
render  Urim  and  Thummim  by  "  Manifestation  and  Truth." 
they  indicate  a  resemblance  between  the  "Twelve  Gems" 
of  Aaron's  breast  and  the  sapphire  ornament  called  Thmei, 
or  "  Truth,"  which  was  worn  by  the  Egyptian  priests.' 
They  introduce  their  Angelology  where  it  has  no  sanction  in 
the  existing  text.*  They  call  the  Nethinim  by  the  title 
Hierodouloi.'  They  indulge  freely  in  Egj'ptian  technicalities.*  j 
They  do  not  abstain  from  many  alterations — historical, 
aesthetic,  and  even  doctrinal — of  which  some  are  not  a  little 
arbitrary.  The  Talmud,  before  the  days  when  the  Septuagint 
had  become  entirely  odious  to  the  Jews,  seem.s  in  one  passage 
to  admit  its  inspiration,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  confessegj 

*  The  Hatfgada,  or  Jewish  IvgeuJury  lore.  Dcut  xxxii.  8,  gturdian  angtlA] 
of  iwtioiia  ;  Josh.  xxiv.  30,  flint  circmncisioa-kiuycs  buried  in  Joshua's  gnre}] 
Ex.  xiii.  18,  "fire  sbre*st;  "  Gea.  iv,  1,  Abel'ssacrifice  kindled  by  fire  ;  Josh.f 
xiii.  22,  Balum dashed  down  by  Phinehu  ;  1  Sam.  zx.  30,  Jonathan's  mother] 
one  of  the  maidens  wised  at  Shiloh  ;  Numbers  xxxii.  12,  Caleb  a  Gentile  T 
birtb.     llany  Haggadoth  are  introduced  in  the  Book  or  Samuel. 

'  Ex.  xxiv.  10,  "  They  saw  Out  place  whera  Ood  stood.  .  .  Of  the  Bldm  cf^ 
Jirael  fwttveHOiiitptruktd  (Stf^rnirfv),  and  they  were  teen  in  tktfiUue  ^  God," 
aaingnlarly  daring  falsification.  See  Ex.  iv.  16,  24,  r.  3;  Nam.  xii.  8  ; 
xiv.  14;  Jobxii.  26,  27  ;  xxxv.  14  ;  Ps.  xviL  15;  la.  xxxviii.  11.  For  a 
fuller  account  of  these  poasages  see  Early  Days  of  ChriMianity,  i.  261,  fg. 
Similar  changes  are  found  in  the  Targums.  See  Geiger,  Urickrift,  31S,  fg. 
Frankel,  Vorstudien,  paxsim.  Siegfried,  PA i7o.  18;  liaqom,  t^itoj,  "pluce," 
was  a  sort  of  recognised  euphemism  for  God.  Keferring  to  Ps.  xc.  1 ;  xxxiii.  27, 
Rnbbi  Lsoao  says  that  God  u  not  in  tlio  Univer.10  (Maqoin),  but  the  Universe  il 
io  God.  Bereih,  Rabba, iiS  :  Ainii  i  e«^r  xaAfrToi  tJtvi.  Philo,  Ik  SwiK,' 
L  575  ;  Aboth,  ii.  17;  iii-  5,  6. 

'  A^^wtrir  Kol  'AA'A^fio.    Aelion,  J^ar.  HM.  xiv.  34  :  koI  JmiAsiro  rh  iy^^tta. 
'AA^ffdu.     Philo,  ViL  Mo*,  iii.  11  ;  Hengstenberg,  Egypt  and  (Ad  Five  Sookmj 
of  MMfs,  c  vi. 

*  Dout.  xxxii.  8  ;  xxxiii.  2, 
'  S  Eadr.  riiL  5.  ke. 

*  Such  as  ipnieri.  Is.  v.  10  (Herod,  i.  192) ;  IBu,  Lev.  xii.  17  ;  irx0i>;«>.  Jer. 
xriii.  16;  Orig.  ad  toe,  and  Herod,  ii.  6;  rafrotpopfion,  1  Chron.  ix.  M ', 
fo*9o/«^a>^x.  Ocn,  xll  45.     See  Hody,  Ik  Bibl.  Tu-t.  p.  U4. 
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that  this  inspiration  leil  the  "  seventy-two  ehkrs  "  to  make 
thii-teen  deliberate  changes.  The  passage  is  as  blundering  as 
usual,  and  perhaps  really  applies  to  the  version  of  Aquik,  or 
10  a  copy  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  in  Greek  letters,  for  the 
changes  alluded  to  do  not  exist  in  any  text  of  the  Septuagint.* 
Five,  however,  of  the  alterations  mentioned  are  akin  to, 
though  not  identical  with,  changes  which  the  Greek  trans- 
lators actually  made.  Thus  they  seem  to  have  been  a  little 
shy  of  the  word  "  ass."  They  make  Moses  put  his  wife  and 
children  "  upon  the  beasts  of  burden,"  -  and  instead  of  *'  I  have 
not  taken  one  ass  from  them,"  they  read  "  an  object  of  desire."  ' 
They  translated  "  hare  "  by  "  shaggy-foot "  {laavTrov<t)  not  by 
\ajilt<(,  and  thi.9  i.9  supposed  to  have  been  a  delicate  attention  to 
the  House  of  Lagos,  lest  they  should  find  the  name  of  their 
family  among  the  unclean  beasts.*  More  remarkable  was  the 
interpolation  of  the  word  "  not "  to  remove  the  apparent  mis- 
take of  classing  the  hare  among  ruminants.'  In  Ex,  xii.  40, 
the  words  "  and  in  the  land  of  Canaan "  seem  to  have  been 
in.«ierted  to  get  rid  of  a  chronological  difficulty.  It  is  a  far 
more  serious  matter  that  iu  the  very  second  verse  of  Genesis 
the  translators  have  rendered  "  vnthmit  form  "  by  "  UTiseen," 
and  have  thus  introduced  the  Platonic  conception  of  a 
distinction  between  the  material  (atV^TjTo?)  and  the  ideal 
world  (Koar/iov  J'oijto?)  ; "  and  that  in  Is.    ix.  6,  in  accord- 

'  Megilk,  r.  9,  i.  On  the  traces  of  Alexnndrian  philosophj' tn  the  Soptungint, 
8e«  Dahiie,  ii,  1-72,  who,  however,  makes  the  case  sppeor  much  stronger  than 
it  reftlly  is. 

'  Ex.  ix.  20  :  M  ra  broCiyta. 

*  Num.  xvi.  15  :  iinei)i-ijna.  In  this  juissage  they  umy  huve  read  ICH  for 
"IIDn.  But  we  find  the  same  ti-Ddeucy  iii  Zcch.  ix.  9,  where  they  use  rHKos  ; 
this  eoiihemism  wtw  saggestcd  by  the  absard  rumours  afloat  ainong  Gen- 
tiles about  the  Jews  as  nas-worBhipperB  ;  as  well  as  by  the  desire  to  «8cap«  tlie 
ridicule  of  nations  who  wore  not  aware  that  the  ana  is  not  ia  the  East  ■ 
despised  animal.  Jos.  C  Apion.  ii,  10  ;  Tac.  HUU  y.  3.  Comp.  Minuc.  FcL 
Orf.  9  i  Tert.  j4pol,  16,  and  the  note  iu  ii/e  nf  ChrUt,  ii,  197.  So  Josuphu^ 
suhstituteH  tcrittxit  and  Xtnto%  for  "a-ss."' 

*  Lev.  xi.  6;  Deut.  liv.  7.  Cobet  doubts  thi«,  and  points  out  that  Lugos 
meutanot  "hare,"  but  "leader  of  the  peoplf,"  and  that  iaai-wovt  ia  a  common 
iiaine  for  the  hare,  'i'liero  muat  be  Konic  struoRc  blunder  in  MeRillalf.  9,  \), 
nhtm  it  is  said  that  they  rendered  Anieaih,  "hurt,"  by  "short-footed," 
because  Anuxtih  was  the  name  of  rtolcmy's  mother.  Ameveth  bears  no  re- 
aemblance  to  Berenice,  and  she  was  Ptolemy's  wife.     Aijuila  uses  Kayit. 

»  See  .Stanley,  Jew.  Ch.  iii.  261. 

*  Uoaroi  Kol  kKUTtuiKtuaaTot.     See  I'hilo,  De  Opif,  3Iwnd.  |  10.     Aquila 
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ance  with  the   Alexandrian  theosophy,  they  substitute  "  an 
Angel  of  mighty  counsal  "  for  "  the  uiiglity  God." 

The  version  of  the  Seventy  must  therefore  be  regarded 
not  only  as  a  translation,  but  as  a  corrected  edition  (SiopOaia-t^), 
almost  as  a  running  commentary,  wliich  Inoly  inanipulateA 
the  text  in  accordance  with  the  exegetical  tnulitiona  of  the 
day.'  The  translators  never  suniplc  to  introduce  their 
favourite  euphemisms,^  or  to  indulge  in  tlieir  national  suscep- 
tibilities.' They  cannot  be  regarih^d  as  tkithful  or  accurate, 
still  less  as  in.s{>ired  interpreters.  Their  iiUi'titional  variations 
may  be  counted  by  scores,  and  their  unintentional  errors  by 
hundreds ;  and  alike  their  errors  and  their  variations  were 
in  a  multitude  of  instances  accepted  by  Christian  interpreters 
as  the  infallible  word  of  God. 

The  immense  effect  produced  by  this  translation  is  shown 
by  the  comments  of  Pliilo  and  of  the  Fathers  on  mistakes  of 
the  Seventy  which  they  ju?cept  as  "  in.spired,"  but  which  some- 
times completely  misrepresent  the  meaning  of  the  original. 
A  few  instances  may  suffice  to  illustrate  this  fatal  magic  and 
sorcery  of  mere  words. 

In  Is.  Ix.  17  the  Seventy  render  "  I  will  give  thy  rulers  in 
peace,  and  thine  overseers  in  righteousness."  *  St.  Clement  of 
Rome,  quoting  from  memory,  gives  the  words  'ETrto-Koirouv 
and  Aiaxovov^  in  this  passage,  and  applies  it  as  an  ancient 
prophecy  about  the  appointment  of  Bishojis  and  Deacons.' 
Irenaeus  also  makes  it  a  prophecy  couceming  Presbyters.' 

rendered  it  Kfvwita  ncol  oi9iv  ;  Symnuchiu,  kpyiv  ko)  lAiiitftTW  ;  Theodotion, 

K*¥h¥  Kol  oiiHr. 

>  Jerome,  among  otkor  dispAraging  remarku,  mya,  "Septuaginta  qaod 
nesciebant  dubiis  protulcre  gententiU,"  anil  "conjicio  noliiisso  tunc  torn fioria 
S«ptTiagint&  interprvtea  fldei  snae  sacramunta  Ethuic-is  prtxlere  ''  (in  lufinum, 
ii.).  In  En.  134,  after  a  carofal  oxaminntion  of  the  Tiioltcr  in  the  Stptuugint 
he  says,  "  Longtiin  eat  revolvpre  quanta  St'ptnagiuta  de  «uo  ndiliderint,  iiiijuita 
dimiserunt  quae  in  exemplarilms  ecclcaia*'  obolis  nstcriscwijuc  dLstincta  sinL" 

^  Nah.  ill.  6,  ra.  owiaii  eou.  Is.  iiL  17,  ri  axhiumvr^v.  Job  zxxi.  10, 
TaT(iy«0((ii,  Ac.  1  Sam.  xxiv.  3,  Ta/Nw«f M(ffa<r9ai.  1  Sam.  xvi  23  ;  xix.  9, 
omiaaion  of  Elohim  and  Jehovah. 

*  Ex.  ii.  1,  Twv  Suyaripim'  Atvt  (conip.  l/ev.  xriii.  2)  ;  iv.  6,  iiatl  x^' 
("leprous"  omitted)  ;  vi.  12,  iXayas  (of  uncircumcLwd  lips)  ;  tL  15,  4  it  t^i 
♦o(i'/ir<Ti)j,  Ti.  30  ;  Iirx>'c^w>'<ti ;  1  Sam.  xr.  12,  Marff^  ri  ifita ;  1  Sam.  L 
1 4,  TsiSapior.    ThcT  omit  Ex.  xxxii.  S>. 

*  LXX,  iivit  roiis  ipxovris  aou  iv  tlfl\y^  KtX  To4f  Iwicxiirovs  irov  ir  liKoutv^rni, 

*  Clem.  Bom.  Ep.  ad  Oor.  §42.  •  Jren.  Eaa:  iv.  44. ' 
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Jerome  does  indeed  alter  the  translation,^  but  in  his  usual 
timid  and  vacillating  way  tidks  of  the  admirable  majesty  of 
Holy  Scripture  in  giving  the  name  of  "  Bishops "  to  the 
fntnre  rulers  of  the  Church  !  ^ 

In  Jer.  xi.  19,  "Let  us  destroy  the  tree  1^^th  the  fruit 
thereof,"  the  Seventy  curiously  read, "  Let  us  cast  the  wood  into 
hia  bread."  '  This  was  interpreted  by  the  Fathers  to  mean, 
"  Lot  us  cast  the  Cross  into  the  body  of  Christ,"  and  Jerome 
says  that  this  application  is  given  by  the  consent  of  all  the 
Church.  Justin  Mart}T,*  Tertullian,*  Cyjirian,"  Lactautius," 
even  Origen*  and  Theodoret^  all  foUow  this  impossible 
rendering  and  fanciful  misapplication. 

Again,  in  Jer.  xvii.  9,  "  The  heart  is  .  .  .  desperately  wicked  ; 
who  can  know  it,"  the  Seventy  for  "anush,"  inscrutable,"  read 
enosh,  "  msui  " — Homo  est,  quis  cognoscd  ipsum  ? '"  It  was 
nothing  more  than  a  mistake,  yet  the  Fathers  inferred  from 
it  the  unknowable  divine  nature  of  Christ,  and  that  He  was 
both  God  and  man.^'  In  this  instance,  also,  the  better  know- 
ledge of  Jerome  pointed  out  that  the  argument  was  "  bono 
quidem  voto  sed  non  secundum  scientiam." 

A  favourite  quotation  of  the  Fathers  was  "  He  reigned /rtwn 
<A/ woorf "  which  they  applied  to  Christ.  The  words  "from, 
the  wood  "  are  an  addition  found  in  some  MSS.  of  the  Seventy 
in  Ps.  xcvi.  10  •,  and  from  the  old  Latin  ver.sion  the  reading 
found  it.^  way  into  the  pages  of  TertuUian. 

In  Hab.  ii.  11,  the  Seventy  render  the  wor»l  "  heam  "  by  the 
ciuious  word  KciuBapot}-  Some  critics  have  altered  the  reading 
into  Kavdov,  xdvaffov,  KavO^piav,  &c.,  but  probably  it  merely 


*  Vulg.,  Ponam  ritit-ationtm  tuam  p«cemi  et  pra«potUo»  hw*  jnstitiani, 

*  Jer.  ad  loe. 

*  Septuag.,  inBiXwiL*¥  ^iKov  cii  rhr  ipTor.  v.l.  rpixv^ov.  Vnlg.,  ilUlanuu 
lignum  in  jnnem  ejun. 

*  Dial.  p.  298.  »  C.  Jud.  10  ;  C.  Mare.  iii.  19. 

*  Tetl.  ade.  Jtid.  ii.  15.  '  JttM.  ir.  19. 

*  Bom.  X.  in  Jf.r. 

*  Theodoret,  ad  loe. 

"  Jor.  xvii,  9,  jSsScTa  ^  xapSla  rapii  wirra  vol  tyiputit  Ian  (Vulg.  imcnttahiU) 
*al  tit  yvutrtrat  airiv  ; 

"  Iren.  Ilacr.  iii.  20  ;  ir.  68.  Tort.  C.  Jud.  10.  Cyprian  Test.  ii.  10. 
L'iclant.  /;m«.  iv.  13.     Aug.  C.  Faugtum,  xiii.  S. 

"  HrK  ii.  11,  «al  Kdyiapot  ix  {l/^ov  <p$tyinai  aiiri. 
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means  a  knot  iu  the  wood.^  Some  Liitin  versions  rendered 
it  "  scarabaeus,"  beetle,  and  this  led  to  some  singular  com- 
ments. Thus  St.  Ambrose  {Be  Obitu  Tkeodosii)  speaks  of 
"  Him  who,  like  a  beetle,  called  to  his  persectitora,"  and  says 
"  He  was  the  good  beetle  who  called  from  the  wood."  * 

Again,  in  Hab.  iii.  2,  the  Seventy  had  "  And  thou  shalt  be 
recognised  in  the  midst  of  two  animals,"  for  "  Thou  shalt 
revive  thy  work  iu  tlie  midst  of  the  years."  Tliis  en'or  led 
to  the  most  untenable  inferences.^  In  the  two  fwo  Origen 
sees  the  Son  and  the  Spirit ;  TertuUian  sees  Moses  and  Elias  ; 
other  interpretations  were  Angels  and  men,  Cherubim  and 
Seraphim,  Jews  and  Babylonians,  the  Two  Thieves,  the  Two 
Tastaments.  Augustine  imagines  an  allusion  to  the  ox  and 
the  ass  in  the  manger,  and  his  view  has  exercised  a  deep 
influence  over  the  pictures  of  the  Nativity  in  Christian  Art. 
The  exegesis  of  the  passage  furnishes  a  good  specimen  of 
fancy,  working  without  restraint  and  without  any  guiding 
principle  on  the  material  of  pure  mistake.^ 

The  misinteqiretation  of  a  Greek  word  in  Ps.  xcii.  12, 
"  The  righteous  shall  flourish  as  a  palm-trfc,"  led  the  Fathers 
into  an  unfortunate  argument.  They  mistook  the  word 
tf)olvi^,  "  a  palm-tree,"  to  mean  a  Phoenix,  and  accepting  all 
the  ancient  fables  about  the  Indian  bird,  they  quote  the 
verse  as  a  proof  of  the  Resurrection  and  tlie  Virgin-birth 
of  Christ.^ 

From  Nab.  i.  9,  which  the  Seventy  nnder  "  Thou  wilt  not 
punish  twice  for  it,"  '  the  Fathers,  and  even  St.  Jerome,  con- 
fidently maintain  that  tlie  jjcople  of  the  cities  of  the  plain, 
and  those  drowned  in  the  Deluge,  will  be  saved  hereallor ; 
and  the  Apostolical  C;uions  laid  down  the  rule  that  when  a 
priest  had  been  punished  for  a  grave  crime  (even,  says  tbe 

'  Vnlj{.,  Liijnum.  quad  inter  junetivas  aediftcionnn  tat  (tie-beam). 

'  Ou  Luke  rxiii.  We  find  elsewhere  "  bonus  tearxihaeus  "  npplied  to  our 
Lord. 

^  Ircnacua  {ffatr.  iii.  10).  Euscbias  (Dein.  Eb.  tL  15)  Mid  TheoUoret 
rwul  Cviiy  for  C»<"*'>  M>d. interpretwl  it  "two  Uvfg." 

*  Tert.  C.  Hare,  iv.  22.  4jc.     Scb  Whitby,  Dt  S.  Script.  Inttrprtl.  p.  137. 
»  Seethe  puMgea  qnot4Mi  by  Whitby,  I.e.  p.  86. 

*  Nah.  i.  9.  s&k  Muchant  Slf  tit  airri.  Cod,  Al.  omk  /wSur^ffti  Sit  /«)  r^ 
alni.    Volg..  Kon  coDiiurgi't  duplex  tribulatio. 
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Canon  of  [?]  Basil,  for  a  crime  unto  deatb),  he  was  to  Ijc  de- 
posed but  not  excommumcated,  "  non  cnim  vindicalns  his  in 
id  ipsum."  Why  the  benefit  of  the  verse  was  only  extended 
to  priests  does  not  appear. 

St.  Augustine,  as  is  well  knoivn,  being  ignorant  of  Hebrew, 
and  finding  in  the  Septuagint  his  nearest  approach  to  the 
original,  had  an  exaggerated  ojiinion  of  the  sacredness  of  the 
Greek  version,,'  He  seems  to  have  doubted  whether  even 
the  errors  were  not  of  divine  origin,  and  when  in  Jon.  iii.  4 
the  Seventy  read  "  Yet  three  days  and  Nineveh  shall  be  de- 
stroyed," -  he  argues  as  if  the  "  three "  were  prophetically 
significant  of  the  time  between  the  Death  and  the  Resur- 
rection of  our  Lord.^ 

We  are  surprised  to  find  aimilar  notions  prevalent  even  in 
the  school  of  Antioch.  Yet  no  less  a  commentator  than 
Theodore  of  Mopsuetia  relies  almost  exclusively  upon  the 
Septuagint,  and  not  only  does  not  consult  the  Hebrew,  but 
even  fails  to  make  use  of  the  Syriac  version,  which  would 
have  often  thrown  light  upon  the  difficulties  of  the  Greek. 
It  is  astonishing  that  he  should  accept  the  unhappy  rendering 
"  Amalthaea's  horn"  as  an  equivalent  of  Qeren  Happuk,* 
and  argue  from  the  allusion  to  Greek  mythology  that  the 
Book  of  Job  was  written  by  a  heathen  ! 

But  while  the  Septuagint  exercised  so  strong  an  influence, 
and  repeatedly  betrays  its  Alexandrian  origin,*  it  does  not 

>  De  Loetr.  Chrint.  ii.  15  ;  Ep.  28,  c.  2  ;  Qii.  in  Gen.  169  ;  De  Civ.  Dei, 
xviii.  42.  £pii>hnniuB  regarded  the  Seventy  translators  as  prophets  De  meni. 
et  pond.  .ItistiTiian  ordered  the  Jews  to  use  the  Septuagint  wpo^itrtitfit 
ttvmf  x^P"''^  ntpiKKfi^iaTit  suToiii  (Novel,  Diatax.  146). 

^  IiXX.  (ri  Tpfii  Ttfiipai,  K.r.K. 

*  £>e  Cont.  Ev.  n.  iQ  ;  De  Docir.  Christ.  It.  15.  Sec  Trench,  Sertnon  on 
the  Mould,  p.  18. 

*  "Horn    of   Stibium."    Job  xlii.    14.     LXX.,  'A>uiAfl«(os   nifat,  Vnlg., 

Comu  Stilrii. 

*  The  following  instances  are  adduced  by  Fraack,  Frankel,  Dohse,  ic.  : 
0«n.  i.  2,  T)  8i  7^  ^y  idparar  :  Gen,  ii.  4,  6,  iiroiiiat  .  .  .  way  x^vpbr if pov n ph 
rtv ytytcitu  M  riityrii :  Is,  zl.  20,  T(iKaT^i«i{<  rai>ra:la.  xlv.  18,  J«aTatf({ai 
riiryijr.  These  are  supposed  to  bear  on  the  Platonic  ideAlism  and  the  creation 
of  an  idc»l  before  the  rcsd  world.  Is.  xl,  2fl,  ix^Spav  kot'  hpi9ii6r  rb*  Kiaita* 
airou  (Pythagorean  notion  of  nnmbem)  ;  Is.  xlii.  IS,  i  0(%i  •rHv  Svvel^tHi' 
(the  \nj<ti  or  intermediate  potencies  of  Philo) ;  Ps.  ex.  S,  uph  'Zai0^l>pav 
iy4yvt)<r<i  a*  (■  Pre-esistent  Logos)  ;  Is.  ii.  5,  mO^I'  0ovA?i  S^ytAei  (the 
Logos),  &c.  Their  riews  are  combated  bT  HerKfeld,  <i«»eh.  dta  VoUcet  Itrtul, 
ii.  ill-414. 
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show  any  symptoms  of  that  which  was  the  special  tendency 
s^  of  Alexandrian  exegesis,  namely,  the  luethoil  of  allegory.  Its 
references  to  ritual  and  to  legend,  and  its  avoidance  of  anthro- 
poinoqjhism,  are  Palestinian  no  less  than  Hellenistic,^  and  too 
gieat  stress  has  been  laid  ou  the  supposed  traces  of  conce2>- 
tious  derived  from  Greek  philosophy.  Greek  influences  pro- 
dnced  far  more  decisive  effects  on  the  Book  of  Wisdom.  In 
that  book,  side  by  side  with  tra^litions  of  the  utmost  extra- 
vagance, we  have  a  direct  incorporation  of  views  boiTowod 
from  Plato  and  the  Stoics.  The  iiuknovvn  author  who  took 
the  name  of  Solomon  derives  from  Plato  his  doctrine  of 
ideas,  from  the  Stoics  their  systems  of  ethics.  From  Plato 
he  had  learnt  the  Immortality  and  prae-existence  of  souls  ;  - 
the  coeval  existence  of  formless  matter;*  and  the  view  that 
the  body  is  the  seat  of  all  sin.*  From  the  Stoics  he  had 
learnt  about  the  Four  Cai'dinal  Virtue.s  and  the  InteUigential 
Spirit  which  pervades  the  world.'  The  most  remarkable 
instance  of  allegory  in  this  book  is  the  allusion  to  the  High 
Priest's  robes  as  an  image  of  the  wliole  world." 

la  the  semi-ethnic  Jewish  writings  of  this  epoch  we  have 
another  indication  of  the  widespread  desire  on  the  part  of 
cultivated  Jews  to  share  in  the  glories  of  Greek  literature. 
The  poet  Ezekiel,  who  dramatised  the  Exodus,  the  elder 
Philo,  who  wrote  an  epic  on  Jerusalem,  Theodotus,  who  re- 
lated in  verse  the  story  of  Dinali  and  Shcchem,  were  all 
engaged  in  the  then  impossible  attempt  "  to  unite  the  jMlHuin 
of  Japheth  with  the  tailith  of  Shem." 

Jason  of  Cyrene  wrote  in  five  books  the  story  of  the  Syrian 
war,  which  is  utilised  iu  the  Third  and  Fourth  Books  of  the 
Maccabees.  Apocryphal  stories  like  "  Bel  and  the  Dragon  " 
and  the  "Story  of  Susanna,"  as  weU  as  the  legendary  ad- 
ditions to   Ezra,   Esther,   and   other  canonical  books,  ^ow 

'  Dr.  Deirtsch  has  fomuhed  many  decisive  proofii  of  thin  [Lit.  Kemainr, 
pp.  318-856).    Joeephiu  was  largely  influenced  by  Philu,  and  oecasiouAlly 

rofera  to  allegoric  explanations.  AjM.  iii.  7.  §  7.  kc.  See  Diet,  of  Chrisliam 
Biogr.  IL  452-458. 

»  WJBd.  viii.  19.  »  74  XI,  17. 

*  Id,  i.  4  ;  viii.  20.  •  Id.  vii.  22-24. 

*  Id.  xviii.  24. 
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that  the  Jews  had  felt  the  charm  of  Greek  romance,  and 
desired  that  something  which  resembled  it  should  exist  among 
themselves.  But  this  whole  style  of  literature  was  thoroughly 
exotic.  It  has  for  the  most  part  perished  like  a  flower  which 
has  no  roots.  The  p.seudepigraphy  which  was  the  favourite 
literary  form  of  these  productions,  and  which  led  the  writers 
to  borrow,  on  the  one  hand  the  names  of  Enoch,  Solomon, 
Jeremiah,  and  Bnruch,  and  on  the  other  to  secure  attention 
for  their  thoughts  under  the  name  of  Sibylline  oracles  or  of 
fragments  from  Orpheus  and  Linus,  Homer  and  Hesiod, 
Heraclitus  and  Xenophanea,  indicated  the  artificial  character 
of  the  age.  One  Jewish  poet  succeeded  in  palming  aS.  hia 
versification  of  the  Old  Testament  Tnorality  under  the  name 
of  the  Ionian  poet  Phoeylides.  A  literatiue  which  breathes 
the  very  atmosphere  of  forgery  and  fiction  is  essentially  a  dead 
literature.  These  Hellenists  moved  in  an  unwholesome  at- 
mosphere of  exaggeration,  unreality,  and  pious  frauds,  and 
they  naturally  wrote  "  Musis  et  Apolliue  nuUo,"  They  were 
trying  to  put  old  wine  into  fresh  wine-skins,  and  to  trans- 
pose into  Hellenic  forms  the  wholly  alien  elements  of  Semitic 
history,  Josephus  constantly  shows  the  same  desire.  In  his 
suppressions  and  alterations  he  tries  to  throw  the  history 
of  the  sacred  books  into  a  form  which  would  most  attract 
the  attention  and  least  shock  the  prejudices  of  his  Greek 
and  Roman  readers.  Doubtless  Artapanus,  Eupolemos,  and 
••ther  Hellenistic  historians  were  actuated  by  similar  motives. 
Many  Greek  and  Egyptian  writers,  the  priest  Manetho,  the 
historians  Agatbarcidcs,  Chaeremon,  and  LysJiiiachus,  the 
philosophers  Apollonius  Molo  and  Posidonius  of  Apamea  at 
different  times  attacked  Judait^m  and  its  institutions,  and 
the  Jews  wished  to  defend  themselves  by  every  Uterary 
method  in  their  power. 

III.  But  the  most  essential  contribution  of  Alexandrian 
Judaism  to  the  history  of  exegesis  is  the  allegorical  method. 
Tlio  first  use  of  that  method  is  seen  in  the  fragments  of 
Aristobulus  and  the  letter  of  Aristeas.  It  culminated  in 
PhiW,  and  through  Philo — mainly  on  the  strength  of  a  passing 
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instance  in  which  it  was  used  as  an  illustration  by  St.  Paul — 
it  was  transmitted  to  at  least  fifteen  centuries  of  Christian 
exegetes^ 

i.  Of  the  letter  of  the  Pseudo-Aeisteas,  we  need  say 
but  little.  Though  accepted  by  Josephus  and  Philo,^  it 
is  an  acknowledged  foi^ery,  teeming  with  deliberate  fictions 
and  propped  up  with  spurious  documents.  It  had  no 
other  object  than  tlie  glorification  of  the  Septuagint.'  It 
shows  the  allegorising  tendency  in  its  reference  to  ablu- 
tions and  to  the  distinctions  of  clean  and  unclean  animals, 
but  is  probably  of  much  later  date  than  the  writings  of 
Aristobulus.* 

ii.  AmsTOBULUS  was  an  Alexandrian  Jew  and  a  Peripatetic 
philosopher  (b.c.  160)  who,  in  2  Mace.  i.  10,  is  called  "the 
master,"  %£.  the  tutor  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes.  He  is  the 
reputed  author  of  commentaries  on  the  books  of  Moses 
which  were  addressed  to  Ptolemy  Philometor,  and  of  which 
fragments  are  preserved  by  Eusebius.^  The  genuineness  of 
these  works  was  impugned  by  Hody  and  defended  by 
Valcknaer.  Recently  it  has  been  impugned  by  Kueneu 
though  defended  by  Gfrorer."     In  the  sphere  of  Alexandrian 


'  Sm  Miiller,  Froffmenta  Hist.  Gr.  iiL  20(-230 ;  Euaeb.  Praep.  Svang.  ii. 
17-30  i  Clem.  Alox.  Strvm.  i.  c.  16  8  72  ;  Jos.  AM.  i.  15  ;  C.  Ap.  i.  23  ;  OriiU, 
Otach.  d.  Juden,  iiL  483  ;  Delitzsuh,  Oeaeh.  d.  Jud.  Poaiie,  211  -,  Uerzfeld, 
iii.  617  ;  Philippaon,  Bzeehiel  und  Philo.  1836.  The  P&lestiniiin  Jews  looked 
Tery  unfavonrablr  on  all  (.uthoisbip.     Jost,  JuderUh.  i.  367,  373. 

»  Jos.  ArUt.  xu.  2 ;  Philo  VU.  Mot.  ii.  §  6,  Fabric  Bibl.  Oraee.  iii.  660. 
Jost,  JudtrUh.  i.  372.  Hody  demoostrHted  the  (purionsaees  of  the  letter.  It 
is  printed  in  Gallandi,  Jiiil.  Pair.  ii.  771. 

■  Tbu  real  Aristcas  was  an  officer  of  I^olemy  PhUadelphns. 

*  The  High  Priest  Eleazar  is  made  to  say  that  the  ritual  of  Leiitiitm  is 
symbolic  of  liigher  truths ;  that  the  oatin^  of  birds  of  prey  is  forbidden  to 
teikch  the  irickedness  of  viulenee  and  injustice  ;  that  animals  which  chew  the 
Olid  and  divide  the  hoof  are  allowed  for  food  to  remind  as  of  the  daty  of 
thinking  of  God,  and  of  the  differeDCd  between  right  and  wrong.  These  are 
stated  OS  additional  roa-sons  to  the  political  nnd  sanitarr  ones,  and  they  are 
followed  by  a  special  allegorical  explanatinu  of  tlie  prohibition  to  eat  the 
weasel  and  the  maa»e.  Such  commands  were  not  merely  given  prohibitively 
(iTa7op«uTi«caf}bat  didactically  (trStticriKan). 

*  See  Clem.  Ales.  Sliwn.  i.  Euseb.  Praep.  Sv.  viL  IS,  viii.  0,  ix.  6, 
xiii.  12. 

*  Kuenen  thinks  that  the  real  Aristobnliu  coold  never  have  veutnred 
to  foive  so  many  interpolations  into  the  classical  poems.  On  Aristobulus 
see  Valcknaer,  Diatribe  dc  Arutobulo  Judaeo,  1806  ;  Gfrorer,  Philo.  iL 
71-120. 
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literature    we    can    rarely   feel    any    certainty    about   such 
questions.     We  are  walking  over 

'•  iRueg 
Snppoaitos  docri  dolo«o. '' 

\Miether,  however,  we  accept  the  fragments  of  Aristobnlua 
as  genuine  or  not,  his  actual  work  was  of  very  great  impor- 
tance for  the  History  of  Interpretation,'  He  is  one  of  the 
precursors  whom  Philo  used  though  he  did  not  name.^aud  he 
is  the  first  to  enunciate  two  theses  which  were  destined  tu  find 
wide  acceptance,  and  to  lead  to  many  false  conclusions  in  the 
sphere  of  exegesis. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  statement  that  Greek  philosophy 
is  bonMwed  from  the  Old  Testament,  and  especially  from 
the  Law  of  Moses;*  the  other  that  all  the  tenets  of  the 
Greek  philosophers,  and  especially  of  Arist<ytle,  are  to  be 
found  in  Moses  and  the  Prophets  by  those  who  use  the  right 
method  of  inquiry* 

i.  The  first  statement  need  not  detain  us  long.  Aristobulus 
asserts  that  before  the  days  of  Alexander  parts  of  the  Law  had 
been  translatod  into  Greek,  and  that  Plato,  and  even  Pytha- 
goras, to  whom  lie  afterwards  adds  Socrates,  had  largely 
borrowed  fmm  them*     Similarly  we  find  an  attempt  clse- 


'■  Euaeliius  (ff.  E.  vii.  32)  satb  thnt  he  wrote  B/flAout  /ftr/Tjri/tif  tbC 
MwOo-^wt  yS/iov.  Frugmi'iits  nre  [presurved  iii  Kuxwli.  I'mt-p.  Kv.  vii.  13,  14  ; 
viii.  i),  10  ;  xiii.  12,  of  which  soino  are  given  by  Clement  la  his  SlimnaUis 
(L  9  25  ;  V.  §  20  ;  vi.  §  37). 

*  Dt  Ahrah.  \\.  15  :  Df  Jo/ieph.  ii.  63  ;  I>e  Sf>te.  Lfgg.  ii.  9  2  (Mangey,  ii. 
32S)  ;  Lfg.  AUtgif.  i.  fl-l,  and  Lk  Dccal.  4.  My  refrrenccs  to  I'liilf)  will  ulniodt 
inToriably  bo  tn  the  jwfiViw,  -whii^h  mc  nuiuhereil  in  all  cilitinns.  I  have  chiefly 
uwd  Mnngey  and  the  I^if-zig  rditinns. 

'  S««  Juiitin  Mart.  Apol.  i.  69  ;  Cohort.  28,  30-33  ;  Enseli.  PriXfp.  Kv.  vii.  14  : 
Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  c.  22.  §150.  'KpmrifiouKatti  .  .  .  ypifi  KarfjKoKoiftiKt 
8«  i  n^tiruv  7~p  Kaff  TfM^'  fOfioBtali^  .  .  .  KaBint  iral  Tlv6arf6i>aj  ToAA&Tuy  wap' 
■ftiMP  iitririfKCtt  tit  r^v  iavtov  iarffiaroiroiiar.  (.'omii.  Strom,  v.  c.  14.  §88; 
Ldhne,  Th  CUmfnt.  AUx.  y^uiott.     Lt-ipa.  1831. 

••  8cf  Clem.  Ak-x.  Strom,  v.  20. 

•  Philo,  in  his  dearth  of  the  hiRtoric  sense,  b<iiTow»  this  thraiii,  and  thinVs 
tliat  Socmtcs  and  HcraclitUH  and  /.i-iio  cither  did  borrow  from  Moses,  or  niieht 
have  done  so.  The  same  opinions  luiitrd  It] I  the  Middle  Agrs.  Rcuchlin 
ntaiutaisa  the  thesis  in  the  second  book  of  his  L>f  Verba  Atirijifo  (coinp.  id.  i, 
cap.  13,  14),  tuuertiux  that  i'lnt^/x  Alimliite  Itring  (ri  2i^df(  bf)  i«  bonovrril 
from  "  I  am  that  I  am,''  and  the  Tctroktynof  Pythagonu  from  the  Tctnif(rnm- 
maton.     8e«  Fhilo,  Qitisrcr.  div.  htur.    43;  Quod  omit.  ptvb.  Ixber.  16;  L>6 
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where  to  identify  Gideon  (Jerubbsud)  with  the  priest 
Hierombalos  who  furnished  information  to  Sanchoniatho 
the  Berytian;'  and  the  Pruphet  Ezekiel  with  Nazaratus 
the  Assyrian  who  is  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  teachers  of 
Pythagoras. 

Such  statements  are  destitute  of  every  particle  of  historical 
foundation.  They  become  doubly  suspicious  in  the  pages 
of  one  whoso  national  vanity  has  led  hira  to  the  forgery  of 
impossible  passages  of  Orpheus,  Linns,  Musaeus,  and  even  of 
Aratus,  as  well  as  to  the  ftdsification  of  Homer — passages 
in  which  he  makes  *iie  mythical  Greek  poets  speak 
familiarly  of  the  history  of  Abraham  and  the  legislation 
of  Muses.  Hellenistic  philosophy,  like  Palestinian  Rabbinism, 
attached  boundless  impt>rtance  to  precedent  and  authority  ; 
and  if  such  authority  had  no  existence  it  was  unscrupulously 
invented.' 

ii.  As  to  the  second  point — the  possibility  of  extorting 
Greek  philnsophy  out  of  the  Pentateuch — it  is  maintained 
partly  by  the  modification  of  anthropomorphic  expressions, 
piirtly  by  reading  new  conceptions  between  the  lines  of  the 
ancient  docximeuta.  In  answer  to  a  question  of  Ptolemy, 
Aristobiilus  told  him  that  Scripture  was  not  to  be  literally 
understood.'  The  "  hand  "  of  God  means  His  might ;  the 
"  speech  "  of  God  implies  only  on  influence  on  the  soul  of 
man.'*  The  "  standing  "  of  God  means  the  organisation  and 
immovable  stability  of  the  world.  The  "  coming  down  "  of 
God  has  nothing  to  do  with  time  or  space.  The  "  fire  "  and 
the  "trumpet"  of  Sinai  are  pure  metaphors  corresponding  to 


prcvid.  I  77,  79 ;  ii.  42,  48  ;  I'U.  Hot.  L  1  ;  ii.  4  ;  Pe  poaUr.  Cnmi,  8»  ; 
t^uaetUomtu  (Aocfaer,  iL  83,  178,  aS9.  373.  5<J3) ;  Juk  C.  Jp.  iL  6 ;  Franck. 
Vie  Kabbaia,  pp.  8,  9. 

»  See  Euseb,  Pmrp.  Ev.  i.  10 ;  Booluin.  J'/uiUg.  p.  778  ;  Ewald,  Oath. 
ii.  494. 

*  In   qnotiix^   Homir,    Oil.    v.    V(J2,    Aristubiilus  KQligtitntftl   ifiSofiop  for 
rtrptrror.    Gratiger   »ays   nutright  "Jndoconini   eat  mc-iitiri,"   Ad  Chromol. 
Enatb.  p.  405.  Ou  tim  julijt-ct  of  forgery  ac«  R.  Simon,  Nist.  erU.  iftt  Fl  7*.  iL 
1S7;DiihnF,L  82;  ii.  214-216.    Bat  we  most  not  judge  uicientp€«nd«pigcsph7fl 
bjr  the  moral  KtAnJnrd  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

»  Eiueb.  Pmn*-  AV  viii.  10. 

*  So  too   Philo.      God  dors  not  speak — iway*,  fitrr'  «tt    nvr  wtn'  l\9p  rh* 
hM^rfpcv.     Dec»L  S  ft 
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nothing  external.  The  six  days'  creation  merely  implies 
continuous  development.  The  seventh  day  indicates  the  cycle 
of  hebdomads  which  prevails  among  all  living  things — what- 
ever that  piece  of  Pythagorean  mysticism  may  chance  to  mean. 
Aristobulus,  huwever,  couHned  allegory  within  reasonable 
limits,  and,  as  Dean  Stanley  has  said,  if  he  he  held  responsible 
for  the  extravagances  of  Philo,  of  Origen,  or  of  the  Schoolmen, 
he  may  also  claim  the  glory  of  having  led  the  way  in  the 
path  troilden  by  all  who  have  striven  to  discriminate  between 
the  eternal  truths  of  Scripture  and  the  framework,  the 
imaginative  vesture,  in  which  those  truths  are  set  forth.* 

IV.  Here  then  we  trace  to  its  source  one  of  the  tiny  rills 
of  exegesis,  which  afterwanls  swelled  the  mighty  stream  of 
Philunian  and  Christian  allegory.  Before  we  notice  the  wTitings 
of  Philo  himself,  it  becomes  a  question  of  deep  interest  iiow  this 
nietho<l  arose.  ToAvhat  nece.ssity  did  it  owe  its  origin  ?  Was 
it  indigenous  among  the  Jews  of  Alexandria,  or  did  they  derive 
it  from  other  sources  ? 

The  study  of  history,  of  literature,  and  of  comparative 
religion  enables  us  to  give  to  the  first  question  a  clear  and 
decisive  answer.  /Allegory  arose  from  the  deeply-felt  necessity 
for  6nding  some  borderland  for  the  harmonious  junction  of 
Greek  philosophy  with  Jewish  legislation.  While  the  Rabbinic 
casuists  were  spinning  cobwebs  of  ceremonial  inferences  out 
of  the  letter  of  the  Law,  allegory  was  used  by  the  Hellenists 
for  the  totally  diflcrent  object  of  developing  out  of  Moses  the 
attenuated  semblance  of  an  alien  philosophy.  To  the  Rabbis 
the  Pentateuch  was  the  gerra  of  all  ritualism,  to  the  Hellenists 
it  was  the  veil  of  all  gnosis.-  Ezra  and  the  Pharisees  were 
the  masters  of  the  Rabbis;  Plato  and  the  philosophers  of  the 
Alexandrians.  The  Hellenists,  however,  were  so  far  superior 
to  the  Rabbis  that  they  set  the  spirit  above  the  letter,  and 
valued  morality  more  thau  formalism.  But  both  schools 
went  widely  astray.  They  lived  in  ages  to  which  pure 
Mosaism,  alike  in  its  conceptions  and  its  practices,  had 
bjcome  impossible.     The   Scripture    lessons — the  Parashah 

>  Jewiih  Church,  v.1  282.  »  The  LXX.  nae  yriait  to  render  nyij. 
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from  the  Law,  the  Haphtara  from  the  Prophets — were  read 
alike  in  tlie  synagogues  of  Jerusalem  and  of  AJexanrlria,  but 
in  both  cities  the  exegesis  was  nothing  but  a  travesty  of 
the  ancient  documents — in  Jerusalem  a  aeries  of  untenable 
inferences,  in  Alexandria  au  airy  dieatri. 

It  was  impossible  for  a  cultivated  Alexandrian,  familiar 
with  all  the  literary  treasures  of  Greek  thought,  to  live 
like  a  PaleaUnian  Rabbi  "  within  the  four  cunicrs  of  the 
Halakha,"  or  to  think  that  life  could  be  profitably  spent 
in  janglings  over  the  microsco]nc  details  of  an  abrogated 
Levitism.  We  are  not  surprised  to  learn  that  the  Rabbis 
of  Jerusalem  branded  a  man  as  "  a  genuine  Alexandrian  "  '  if 
he  showed  any  of  the  independence  which  sprang  from  hb 
superior  education.  A  thoughtful  Hellenist  might  indeed, 
like  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  find  some  outlet  for 
the  play  of  fancy  in  tlie  fairyland  of  the  Haggada  ;  hut  the 
Haggada  was  only  applicable  to  questions  of  historj?  and  to 
illustrations  of  practical  morals.  It  oSered  no  answer  to  hia 
deepest  speculations. 

Mingliug  daily  with  subtle  thinkers  of  nil  schools  from 
Egy]4ian  priests  to  Greek  atheists — talking  one  day  on  the 
mole  or  in  the  marketplace  to  some  Eastern  theo-sopbist  from 
the  centre  of  Asia,  and  on  the  ue,\t  to  some  bright  Qr^k 
fresh  from  the  Lyceum  or  the  Academe,  and  trained  in  the 
encyclopaedic  supt'rficiality  nf  that  epoch  * — no  gifted  Jew 
could  remain  spell-bound  in  the  narrow  self-assertion  of  his 
race.  He  might  still  retain  his  conviction  that  his  own 
people  had  been  exceptionally  endowed  with  religious  insight, 
but  he  could  not  remain  ignorant  of  "  the  glory  that  was  Greece, 
and  the  grandeur  that  was  Rome."  He  could  not  fail  to 
see  that  God  hiul  other  sheep  who  were  not  of  the  fold  of 
Israel,  and  that  if  He  bad  given  Hi.s  law  to  the  children  of 
Shera,  He  had  also  endowed  with  infinite  gifts  of  grace  and 
culture,  of  art  and  science,  of  rule  and  dignity,  the   sons 

'  sin  TI^CkS  m3D3^«.  Rupimport.  Ertfh  if  ill  in.  p.  102,  quoted  by 
Siegfrii'd,  I'hilo,  6. 

*  I'hilo,  De  Ohtrub.  30 ;  D«  Agrie.  S,  4  ;  Do  Cmgrcn,  34 ;  IM  Scmn. 
I  85. 
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of  Japhet.  Brought  into  life-long  contact  with  this  hiilliaut 
and  fascinating  world,  how  could  a  Jew  any  longer  talk  of 
all  countries  except  his  own  strip  of  seaboard  aa  a  mere 
''  without/'  or  iijclopfc  the  bigoted  comment  of  R.  Ishraael  that 
anything  except  the  Mosaic  Law  could  only  be  studied  at  an 
hour  which  heionged  neither  to  day  nor  night  ?  ^ 

On  the  other  hand  an  Alexandrian  of  the  selioo!  of  Pfiiln 
Lad  uo  desire  to  apostatise.-  He  still  felt  tlic  spiritual 
superiority  of  ALoses  and  the  Prophets  over  Plato  and  th« 
philusophers.  He  veganlcd  the  Jews?  jis  priests  of  mankind, 
and  compared  divine  wisdom  to  Sarah  the  princess,  and 
human  wisdom  to  Hagar  the  concubine.^  He  still  reckoned 
it  among  his  deepest  privileges  that  over  his  cradle  he  had, 
as  it  were,  heard  the  rustling  of  the  oak  of  Mamre.  Ttia 
Mosaic  law  Wiis  Siicred  and  eternal ;  Greek  philosophy  was 
inspiring,  noble,  irresistible.  There  must,  he  fancied,  be  some 
middle  term  by  which  the  two  could  be  united.*  Such  a 
middlo  term  cuuld  not  be  found  in  the  trivial  and  hair- 
splitting casuistry  of  ibe  Palestinian  schools.  He  felt  himsidf 
driven  by  an  imperious  necessity  to  show  tJiat  nothing  in  his 
imc«.'jtral  faith  shut  him  out  from  the  charm  of  classical 
antiquity  and  the  splendour  of  philosophic  truth.  His  object 
was  to  defend  the  cause  of  Judaism  alike  against  sneering 
Greeks,  wavering  Jews,  and  narrow-minded  Pharisees,'  by 
harmonising  the  dogmas  of  divine  revelation  with  the 
<liscoveries  of  speculative  tViought." 

JK  similar  necessity  has  occurred  again  and  again  in  the 
religious  history  of  mankind.  It  has  driven  the  Brahmins  to 
provide  a  mystical  interpretation  for  the  Vedas.     It  has  cora- 

'  Mi'imchoth,  r.  99,  2  :  DerenliourR,  381. 

*  Philo  encrKotictilly  reivmliatx-s  nil  reiK'Ra'IpH  frnm  JmlnisTn.  We  t«lls  iia 
Iiow  oim  tiorh  "atlii-ist  "  hiiiig  hiiii34?ir,  "  tlL'jt  the  fnul  l)]as[pli(.iiiur  iiii«ht  not 
even  end  by  n  pure  di'iith"  (/>.;  Som.  nitttaf.  5!  S),  Viaust  lie  hiul  Htiteied  at 
t)i«  dplendid  present  of  u  »inglu  lettur  which  Oud  had  mudii  to  AbraliaiD  Aiid 
JSaraiL 

*  Ih  Abr.  19 ;  Ik  Crmgr.  iputtr,  1-6. 

*  De  Migr.  Ahr.  J  16  ;  Z>c  Plant.  Noe.  S§  8.  17. 

*  See  Neander,  Ch.  UCit.  i.  72,  73 ;  Ilei-zfeld,  iL  515. 

*  "  O  qui  BOtifflait  dnns  Ak-xandrie  c'^tait  I0  vent  <!»  In  conciliation,  et  rMI 
T  iivnit  dm);;<T  c'lJtait  tii<>iiis  <i'ttr«  trnp  cxcliwif,  que  d'etre  t«nto  d'ouocier 
eiuiemble  des  choaes  incum^tibleii."     Denis,  p.  7. 
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Borrowed  from  the  Stoicn. 


]Telle<l  tiie  Soft  to  find  hidden  senses  in  the  Koran.'  It 
furniahes  us  with  aa  explanation  of  the  fact  that  the  Bible 
has  met  with  an  infinitude  of  varying  and  even  opposite 
interpretations.  Thinkers  so  different  as  Hillel  and  Sharamai, 
as  A(|iba  and  PhiJo,  as  Origt-n  and  Luther,  have  sought 
support  in  its  pages,  and  maintained  its  unapproachable 
sacredness.  In  age  after  age  it  has  been  appealed  to  witli 
confidence  alike  by  Gnostics  aud  Literalists,  by  Ai-iaus  and 
Trinitarians,  by  Schoolmen  and  Reformers,  by  Lutherans 
and  Zwiiigtians,  by  Calvinists  and  Arraiuians,  by  Catholics 
aud  Protestants,  by  Sacrameutalists  and  Quakers,  by  Church- 
men and  Dissenters.  It  is  only  because  of  thia  elasticity  and 
universality  that  the  utterances  of  divine  inspiration  "pervade 
innumerable  years  because  of  God."  There  is  in  them  a  divine 
expansiveness,  a  many-sided  significance.  Men  insist  on  har- 
monising them  with  current  opinions.  Now  t!ie  only  jwssible 
method  for  thus  milking  ancient  documents  of  felt  authority 
express  throughout  their  whole  extent  the  thoughts  of 
advancing  ages  is  tlie  method  of  finding  in  them  a  mystic 
sense  which  lies  below  the  surface — in  one  word,  the  nietho<l 
of  allegory.  In  the  schools  of  Palestine  the  impulse  of  a 
patriotic  particularism  engramed  the  dutails  of  the  law  into 
the  life  of  the  people  ;  in  Alexandria  by  au  exegetical  art  of 
turning  everything  into  parable,  the  meaning  of  the  Law  was 
altogether  volatilised  in  ordtr  to  conceal  an  inward  and 
unconscious  apostasy  from  its  menacing  letter.* 

V.  The  Alexandrian  Jews  were  not,  however,  driven  to 
invent  this  method  for  themselves.  They  found  it  ready  to 
their  hands.  There  is  no  more  curious  page  in  the  history  of 
exegesis  than  the  undoubted  fact — a  fact  recognised  alike  by 
Mangey  one  of  the  best  early  editors  of  Pliilo  and  by  Siegfried 
the  profonndest  recent  student  of  his  writings — that  the 
Apocryjihal  writers  and  Aristoas,  and  Aristobulus,  and  Philo, 
did  but  a«.lapt  to  Scripture  a  method  which  had  been  de- 
veloped by  their  heathen  neighbours, — a  method  which  hud 
long  been  applied,  and   was   under  their  own   eyes  being 

>  See  Franck,  Die  KntAala,  31.  *  See  ReUM,  Gtteh.  §  £03. 
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Applied  by  contemporary  thinkers  to  the  poems  tjf  Homer.^ 
By  a  singular  eonciirrcuce  of  circumstances  the  Homeric 
studies  of  Pagan  philusopjhors  suggeatetl  first  to  Jews  and 
then,'  through  them,  to  Christians,  a  method  of  Scriptural 
interpretation  before  unlieard  of  which  remained  unshaken 
for  more  than  fiftetu  hun<.lred  years. 

The  poems  of  Homer  appealed  so  powerfully  to  tlie 
Greek  imagination,  their  felt  charm  and  fresluiess  was  so  in- 
exhaustible, they  were  so  rich  in  beautiful  lesaoos  of  human 
experience  that  they  practically  became  to  tlie  Greeks  a 
sacred  book.  Plato  was  unable  to  harmonise  Homeric  crudi- 
ties with  philosophic  convictious  and  therefore  with  daring 
consistency  he  banished  the  poets  from  his  ideal  republic — 
banished  them  with  decision,  though  with  all  honourable 
circumstance.'''  But  in  this  the  Stoics  would  not  follow  him. 
They  wished  to  bring  their  views  into  seinblable  accord  with 
the  popular  religion,  and  they  accepted  the  method  of 
Theagene.s,  Metrodorus,^  Stesimbrotus,  Glaukon,  and  others 
who  had  produced  commentaries  on  Homer,  and  bad  ex- 
plained away  the  many  passages  which  came  into  collision 
with  the  developed  religious  consciousness  of  their  day.  They 
could  claim  a  high  and  ancient  authority  for  their  views  in 
iijiaxagoras,  who,  as  well  as  Pythagoras,  Democritus,  and 
Eiupedokles,  is  called  "  an  allegorist."  *  Chrysippus,  says 
Cicero,  wished  to  aa^ommodate  the  fables  of  Orpheus, 
Musaeus,  Hesiod,  and  Homer  to  his  own  opinions  of  the 
gods,  and  to  make  Stoics  of  the  ancient  poets.  Diogenes 
of  Babylon  in  his  book  on  Alinerva  allegorised  physiologically 
the  story  of  her  birth.''     The  best  extant  specimen  of  these 

'  MuiRey  in  his  PrcfiiL'e  {PhilonUi,  i.  v.)  says,  "  Mnpis  intcrprctafioliciii 
Alli!Koni»ni  iuvaluisao  probuhilu  est  ei  mvtliolo)jici>njm  Bcriptoruui  iulcr 
KtliiiicoH  fanm  qui  tunc  Unijiori^  uooiKfrant  fuhuliuj  naam  propudioaiis  «t  inipias 
iiiy.HtiftM  nmbris  vcl  obduccre  vel  defendrre."  On  thia  Bubjrot  ace  Lobeck, 
AijlaijAaviuji,  1829. 

'  iJe  Rep.  ii.  pamim..     Rut  PUto,  too,  allcgorisea  Homer. 

'  Sve  Titian,  Or.  ad  drtuxna,  21  :  "  Metrodonu  of  LampMcas,  in  iris 
tmftti«e  coiicei-ning  Homer,  Ima  argued  very  foolishly,  turning  cvcrytlling  iiilo 
».llegcry." 

*  L)io}(.  Laert,  ii.  11,  8aK«r  irpwrai  r^v  'O/nipix^iy  woiriair  kwo^nmBcu  «(pl 
iprrni  <col  tiiraio(riirri%. 

'  Cic.  Dc  A«/.  JJtur.  i.  IS.    See  Crenzer,  Synbolil;  L  ch.  vi. 
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Stoic  tnetbods  may  be  fuuml  iti  the  Homeric  Alhjorics,  at- 
tributed to  Herakleides  of  Poiitus,  a  scliolar  of  Plato.     No ' 
book  can  prove  more  decisively  hovr  vapid  those  raetliods 
were,  and  how  untenable  were  the  results  to  which  they  led.* 

Finding  many  lines  in  Homer  which  seemed  to  them  un- 
worthy, undignified,  morally  reprehensible,  and  even  positively 
blasphemous,  the  Stoic  Allegorists  made  no  allowance  for  the 
ilifferences  of  opiniou  and  custom  which  separate  earlier  from 
later  ages,  but  they  set  theinaelves  to  explain  away  all  such 
passages  as  containing  myths,  and  sacred  enigmas,  and 
adorable  mysteries.  In  carrying  out  their  object  they  had 
recourse  to  etymologies,  to  plays  on  words,  to  the  juxtaposition 
of  other  passages,  to  physical  allusions,  to  the  symbolism  of 
numbers,  to  the  emphasising  of  separate  expressions,  to 
inordinate  developments  of  metaphor,  and  interminable  in- 
ferences from  incidental  phrases.*  By  these  means  there 
was  no  sort  of  difficulty  in  making  Homer  speak  the  language 
of  Pythagoras,  of  Plato,  of  Anaxagoras.  or  of  Zeno ;  and  borrow, 
ing  from  them  the  very  same  methods  the  Alexandrian  Jews, 
made  the  Bible  express  and  anticipate  the  doctrines  of  the 
same  philosophers. 

'But  the  Jews  were  driven  to  allegory  by  a  far  more 
imperious  necessity  than  the  Stoics,  because  their  books  were 
the  constant  butt  for  Gentile  ridicule,  and  their  persons  for 
Gentile  persecution,*  And  it  was  all  the  more  easy  for  the 
Alexandrian  Hellenists  to  adopt  this  method  because,  in 
Scripture  itself,  they  found  much  importance  attached  to 
etymology  and  to  symbolic  numbers.  They  not  only  em- 
braced the  allegoric  system,  but  they  gave  it  an  immense  and 
wholly  unwarrantable  development.* 

VI.  In  PlllLO  the   Greek  melTuxl  is  rigidly  systematised 
and  brought  to  its  completion,  though  he  was  by  no  means 


'  Th»  timtiM  of  Ilcnkleides  Ponticns  waa  prinUd  by  IlHyne  in  hia  edition 
of  the  IliMl. 

*  See  wine  excellent  criticisms  on  thi«  method  in  Cic.  Dt  A'at.  Dmt.  iL  18. 
»  Jo«.  C.  Ap.  L  21  ;  ii.  3,  §  6  :  //.  J.  ii.  18,  ^  7,  8. 

*  It  i«  in  tbv  fourth  liook  of  Mftccnbccs,  erioneoualy  ascribed  to  Joiopbna 
that  we  find  the  earlicit  tneoting-point  of  Jcwjah  and  Greek  methods. 


Three  Schools. 
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the  first  Jew  who  adopted  it,*  He  found  three  exegetic 
Kchoolg  existing  among  bis  couutryinen.  Tliere  were 
Litemlists,  of  whom  he  speaks  with  lofty  superiority  ; 
Rationahsts  who  apostatised  from  Judaism  altogether  and 
wltom  be  regardsi  with  sorrow  and  iudiguation;'^  and 
Allfgorists,  who  had  already  learnt  the  secret  how  to 
reconcile  Ju<hiic  institutions  with  Hellenic  culture*  Philo's 
works  are  the  epitome  and  the  develupmeut  of  the  principles 
of  the  Allegorists;*  To  tbem — though  not  by  name — he 
coustantly  refers;  and  on  allegory  the  whole  Phitonian 
philosophy  entirely  depends.*  Eclecticism  without  originality 
usually  has  a  chilling  influence  iipoa  behef,  but  by  the  aid 
of  allegory  Philo  was  able  to  regard  hiznself  as  a  Stoic 
philosopher  and  yet  at  the  same  time  iis  a  faithful  Jew," 

He  was  very  little  imbued  with  Rabbinic  cuttureJ  Of  the 
Halakba  he  knew  nothing.  He  makes  little  use  of  the 
HaLjgJuia,  though  he  was  partially  acquainted  with  it.  Some 
of  his  etymologies  and  a  few  details  of  his  theological  teach- 
ing show  an  affiiuty  t<>  the  Midrash.  His  chief  culture  was 
Hellenic.      He  was  deeply  read  in   Greek    literature,    and 


k/ 


'   I'liilo.  be  VU.  Cnnt-empl.  S  •*,  fari  avyypififiara  ToXauuv  avSpuv  o<  .   .   . 
voAA&  fAvrjfAfta  rris  iv  rots  oKKrjyopovfiiifots  iSias  avcAivov, 
'  IM  Migr.  Ahrah.  cj  31»  ;  Jte  MiU.  Norn,  g  8. 

*  In  practice,  howover,  I'hilo  was  probiibly  very  free.  He  went  to  the 
tiiputrea  of  Alexauilri«  (ite  Ebnct.  §  43),  and  possibly  even  witnessed  biill-fight« 
(Ik  UiU.  Norn.  «  29). 

*  He  expreanes  himself  omiihntically  on  the  need  of  retaining  Jewish  insti- 
tutions in  De  Migr.  Abr.  §  Irt,  «JitI  yap  rtvti  oi  rout  frytrobt  vifiout  ffiiiSoKa 
wrfTU*  wpayitdrui/  inroKafiBdyovrtt  ri  /til'  ayay  iiKplfiwaay  rwy  It  ^fBu/uat 
itXtytiprtacw,  «&j  ^cyui^o/^Tjf  hy  f7ii7«  rTJs  cvx<>'('<"- 

*  AJino«t  all  that  in  iHT«<>tinlly  known  of  I'hilo  may  be  found  in  his  Ley.  cut 
Oainm,  2'2-2S  ;  C.  Fiaccuvi,  pajviiin  ;  De  ,'spec.  Ifgg.  ii.  §  1  ;  Le  Provid. 
(Ancher,  ii.  187.  Euseb.  Praep.  Ee.  viii.  H  ;  Miiiigoy,  ii.  64(5,  073)  ;  Dr. 
L'tmijT.  S  14  ;  Fmgmentt  (Richter,  vi.  liOO,  £10)  ;  Jos.  AnU.  xviii.  8,  S  1  ; 
XX.  5,  §  2  ;  Eu.seli.  Praep.  h'r.  viii.  13  ;  II.  E.  ii.  §  4  :  and  in  the  notices 
nf  him  by  Jerome,  Isidore  Pfiu-siola,  TbotiaH  {Bibl.  Cod.  cv. ),  and  Suidos, 
§  v.,  M\v».  Th«  diitu  of  his  birlli  niid  death  are  uiikaowii,  but  as  ho  was  an 
old  min  (i^.e.  56,  nee  Al>nth,  x.  21)  when  he  vreut  as  an  anibassador  to  Gaioji 
(Culignia,  A.D.  39),  he  may  have  Iwcn  born  B.C.  10-20.  A  gooA  sketch  i«  given 
by  li^wald,  vii.  194  t.g.,  and  1  have  collected  the  main  facta  in  Early  Bays  <^ 
VhrUtiaiiity,  i.  2ti4-279. 

*  Kuavb.  Praep.  Ev.  viii.  14. 

'  He  does  however  n<fur  to  "the  tradition  of  the  elders"  Pragm.  ap. 
Eiiscb.  Pfttty.  Ev.  viii.  7.  See  Buni.  Ritter,  Pkilo  und  die  Hilacha,  Halle, 
11>7». 
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quotes  from  Homer,  Hesiod,  Theognis,  Pindar,  Solon, 
Aeschylus,  Euripides,  and  Sophocles.  It  is  an  important 
confirmation  of  the  source  from  which  Jewish  writers 
borrowed  their  allegorising  method,  that  he  quotes  from  a 
book  otherwise  so  second  rate  as  the  Homeric  allegories  of 
V'  Herakleides  Ponticus.  ^  He  was  particularly  well  read  in  the 
Greek  philosophers' and  refers  to  "  the  great  Plato,"  "  the 
great  and  much-famed  Herakiitus,"  Parmenides,  Empedokles, 
Zeno,  KIcanthes  and  the  Pythagoreans.  From  the  latter  he 
borrows  the  symbolism  of  numbers,  and  from  Aristotle  the 
distinction  between  Ivvafiit  aud  ivTuXix^ia?  If  he  re- 
mained a  convinced  and  even  a  zealous  Jew  in  spite  of  the 
Hellenic  tendencies  of  his  intellectual  culture,  it  was  becaunej 
he  believed  in  tlie  strange  methods  which  his  predecessors] 
had  borrowed  from  the  heathen.  This  belief  enabled  him  to  I 
combine  the  mystic  rationalism  which  he  had  learnt  from 
Plato  with  the  supematuralism  which  he  owed  to  his  Jewish 
training.  It  was,  however,  impossible  that  the  deep  self- 
delusion  thus  induced  could  long  continue.  The  "  sopliists  of 
the  literal  sense,"  as  Philo  calls  them,  had  good  grounds  for 
looking  with  suspicion  on  the  religious  philosophy  which 
tried  to  turn  Moaaism  into  a  Platonic  religion.  Events 
proved  that  the  God  of  Philo  was  but  a  vague  abstraction, 
not  the  living  God  of  Isrjiel;  that  when  the  Law  was  ex* 
plained  away  into  vaporous  commonplace  it  ceased  to  be  a 
national  power;  that  the  historj'  of  Israel  lost  all  its  beauty 
and  all  its  interest  when  it  was  turned  into  didactic  allegoryi 
and  poetic  mist.*  Philo  could  still  visit  Jeru:ialem  and 
practise  the  precepts  «»f  the  law,*  but  his  powerful  nephew, 
the  Procurator  Tiberius  Alexander  becaave  an  open  ajK>state 
from  the  relijnon  of  Lis  fathers.'^ 


'  Dt  Leg.  AiUgri.  i.  S  33  ;  iV  Incorrupt,  ifiintl.  §  CI  ;  Bee  Mrgfried,  p.  l^.^ 
'  (/uod  iJmn.  yrvb.  IU>.  i  I  ;  Le  Jntnmipl.  iliindi,  S  S  ;  Q\{<u*l.   §  IC  ; 
mviuL.  opif.  $  4  ;  Ltg.  AlUqg.  1,  64  ;  Ik  Xam.  MuUil.  §35.    Soo  tLc  quotfttiona 
rcfrmxl  tu  in  SiegfritU.  I'hUo,  138-140  ;  Zeller,  iii.  352,  fg. 

*  Sec  SicKfried.  156-159. 

*  A|i.  Eusfb.  Prnrp.  £r.  viii.  13. 


Jos.    Antt.   xviii..  8  g  4.   XX.   5,   J  2.     Another  of   Pliilo'g  tiejihewg  (tl 

prove  that  uiiinnla  aro  endowed 
I'hilo  auswercd  liiin  iu  liu  De  Dirniatiotu. 


the  Alnl^urch  Alcxouiler   wrote  a  l>ook  to 
with  reo.'ioD. 


Drove  thnt  uiiinnla  are  on<low«(J 
Aucher,  L  124-17::. 


The  Literal  Sense. 

I  Philo  professes  to  respect  the  literal  sense.'  It  is,  however, 
clear  from  the  tenor  of  his  works,  as  well  as  from  his  special 
observations,  that  he  regards  the  literal  sense  as  a  sort  of 
concession  to  the  weak  and  ignorant.  To  him  the  Bible 
furnished  not  so  much  a  text  for  criticism  as  a  pretext  for 
theory.  Instead  of  elucidating  the  literal  sense  lio  transforms 
it  into  a  phili.>sophic  symbol.  To  him  the  literal  compared 
with  the  allegorical  sense  is  but  as  the  body  to  the  soul.  The 
passages  which  ho  refracts  through  the  distorting  medium  of 
his  exegetic  sj'stem  may  be  counted  by  hundreds,  whereas  it  is 
very  rarely  that  he  abides  by  the  jilain  meaning  of  even  the 
Binipleat  narratives.;  Thus  he  cannot  leave  untouched  even 
the  humane  command  of  Moses  about  the  restoration  at 
nightfall  of  a  pledged  garment,  and  the  pledged  garment 
is  forced  into  a  symbol  of  tiie  gift  of  speech  !  ^  "  For," 
lie  says,  "  the  whole,  or  the  greatest  part  of  the  legislation  is 
allegorical."  "  Most  things  in  the  kw  are  manifest  symbols 
of  the  unmanifest,  and  uttered  symbols  of  thiogs  unutter- 
able." Intercourse  with  alien  races  is  a  powerful  solvent  of 
fixed  beliefs.*  As  the  earlier  contact  of  the  .lews  with  Greek 
life  had  been  the  parent  of  Sadduceeism,  so  their  later  contact 
in  Alexandria  was  the  parent  of  an  esoteric  and  raysticisiiig 
allegory,*  and  finally  Alexaudrianism  in  its  dazzling  un- 
reality was  the  precursor  of  the  Gnostic  systems  which  were 
the  later  offspring  of  a  combination  of  Eastern  with  Western 
thought.^ 

The  complete  perversion  of  Scripture  which  results  from 
Philo's  method  can  only  be  atlequately  measured  by  those 
who  are  familiar  with  his  writings.  He  was  a  good  man,  a 
man  of  fine  genius  and  noble  instincts.     He  was  so  sincere 

I  He  Kcnenlly  rntionaluFS  it  (see  Om.  i.  14fl),  but  aometimeo  refers  to  it  aa 
f)  /r  ^arfp^  iral  ■wpht  Tou>  iro^Ao^r  iwilSotrit ;  D'.  Ahr.  SO,  h  ^fl^M  frol  ^Kfpd 
iw6iocti  or  Karit  hiyov  (Uke  the  Miiirashie  IQC'D  Dt).  For  hi»  other  phm«c« 
aee  notfl.  •Sutlic  MiHluiic  doctors  tlistin^cuislitd  Iictweon  the  U<tt*.T  wliirli  tlu-y 
called  the  bodv  (NS13),  and  the  myiitic  tien&u  which  \mu  an  tlie  soul  (KDOE^SJ. 

»  TJf  Somn.'i.  §  1«. 

•  Ik  Jwph.  S  *}  ;  i)e  Siiee.  leyrj.  t  32. 

••  Spe  Vftcherot,  ITixt.  df^  I'tcole  d'Al^r-  i.  IflS ;  PiilliiiKer,  JudmfJi.  u.  Heidnt. 
X.  iii.  §  S.  I'llilo'*  favourite  nio<lo  of  nddreM  to  hii  reader  i»  "  Ve  initinted  " 
(1  jtimi}.  '  See  Uaur,  Die  ChriMieke  Onorii,  '2U-H0. 
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that  he  even  believed  himself  to  bo  inspired.*  The  immeasur- 
able differences  which  sepamte  the  views  of  one  aye  frotu 
those  of  anotlier  can  alone  account  for  the  fact  that  he,  and 
his  readei-s,  nnd  the  school  to  which  he  belonged,  shouifl 
have  preferred  his  cold  abstractions  to  the  living  truths  of 
Scripture.  The  Scripture  narratives  of  early  ages  belong 
indeed  to  a  partial  revelation  and  betray  an  imperfe<"t 
morality,  but  they  are  full  of  human  tears  and  human 
laughter,  and  are  enriched  with  some  of  the  deepest  lessons 
of  e.xperienco.  In  the  hands  of  Philo,  the  poetry,  the 
prophecy,  the  narratives,  even  the  simplest  legal  ordinances 
of  Scripture  are  evaporated  into  commonplaces  of  philosophy, 
or  turnetl  into  a  veljiele  for  the  I'lictorical  expansion  of  morn  I 
pl.atitudes.  EveTi  where  they  have  a  value  of  their  own, 
these  teachings  would  have  been  far  more  valuable  if  they 
had  been  conveyed  in  a  natural  and  straightforward  way. 
Philo  adopted  the  absurd  thesis  of  Aristobulus,  that  Greek 
philosophy  was  a  mere  pkgiari.«m  from  Moses  and  the 
Prophets."  But  if  the  sacred  writers  had  indeed  intended  to 
teach  the  tenets  associated  with  the  names  of  Plato  and 
Chrysippus.all  that  could  be  sai<l  would  be  that  their  method 
was  infinitely  less  suited  to  its  purpose  than  that  of  the 
Greeks,  and  that  it  had  so  completely  defeated  its  own  object 
as  to  convoy  wholly  different  impressions  to  all  but  one  in  a 
million  of  those  to  whom  the  Scriptures  were  addressed. 

In  Philo's  hands  the  Law  becomes  as  different  from  its  real 
self  as,  in  the  opposite  direction,  it  did  in  the  hands  of  the 
Halakhists;  and  the  histories  of  Scripture  are  aa  completely 
set  aside  as  they  were  by  the  Ilaggaciists.  Instead  of  the 
glorious  story  of  Abrara,  the  father  of  the  faithful,  we  get 
a  typical  Stoic  who  departs  from  the  Chaldaea  of  the  sensual 
understanding  to  Harnn,  which  means  "  holes,"  t'.c. ,  the  five 
senses  which  teach  him  that  they  are  nothing  without  the 
soul!     Finally  he  becomes  "Abraham"  that  is  "  an  elect 

'  Hp  mvs  tlint  his  soul  was  frcqiirnfly  filM  with  inspiration*  (9<oX.irirr«7- 
nSat)  aod  cxcniiM!)]  liiviuntion  (itayrfinr9ai]  De  ChenMm.  §  9  ;  ri  ifuouinov  wilai 
t  iiupidus  »o»ii'  oISo.     De  Itigr.  Ahr.  §§  7-35  ;  See  Ofrorer,  Philo,  L  58. 

»  See  QttatatUfnt*.     (Aucfaor,  u.  pp.  83,  89,  359,  373,  tc.) 
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father  of  sound; "in  otlier  words  he  attains  to  a  knowledge 
of  God  and  marries  Sarah  or  abstract  Wisdom.  Jacob 
arriving  at  a  certain  place  where  the  sun  sets  becomes 
Wisdom  acquired  by  training,  coming  to  tlie  Divine  Word 
when  the  perceptive  faculty  is  found  to  be  useless.  When 
he  says,  "  With  my  staff  I  passed  over  this  Jordan,"  it  would 
be  abject  (laTreivov) — quite  unworthy  of  the  lofty  under- 
standing of  a  philosophic  allegorist — to  understand  the  state- 
ment literally.  Jordan  means  "  baseness ;  "  the  staff  means 
"  discipUne;  "  and  Jafob  intends  to  say  that  by  discipline  he 
had  risen  above  baseness.  It  is  for  such  vapid  teaching 
entangled  in  endless  contradictions,  and  tedious  with  incessant 
tautologies,  that  the  Philonian  exegesis  asks  us  to  give  up 
the  simplest  and  most  instructive  of  human  histories  I  Philo 
has  no  scruple  in  making  the  narratives  entirely  meaningless. 
Indeed  he  shows  much  contempt  for  mere  narrative.  In  the 
literal  sense  Simeon  is  ferocious  and  vindictive ;  in  the 
allegory  he  becomes  the  type  of  spiritual  effort.  ^  In 
Scripture  Joseph  is  an  innocent  sufferer  and  the  very  type  of 
youthful  purity ;  but  in  allegory  he  becomes  (in  one  aspect) 
the  type  of  the  sensual  mind  {<})t\o(rci}naTO<t  xa't  tfuXoTradrj'i 
vovsi),  and  of  one  wise  in  his  own  conceit,'^  though  in  another 
aspect  he  is  the  victorious  overcomer  of  pleasure !  The 
Patriarchs  in  Genesis  are  men  of  the  lowest  and  coarsest 
character ;  in  allegory  they  become  so  many  virtues.  The  in- 
diflerence  of  Philo  to  the  splendid  records  of  his  nntion  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that,  after  Joshua,  he  (Joes  not  allude  to  a 
single  king  or  hero  of  liLs  race.  Philo  is  concerned  almost 
exclusively  with  the  books  of  Moses.*  In  Mangey's  index 
of  the  Scripture  references  to  his  works  in  one  volume, 
there  are  about  1000  references  to  the  Pentateuch,  eighteen 
to  the  Psalms,  eight  to  the  Prophets,  and  only  twelve  to  all 

1  Dt  Ehrut.  8  23. 

*  JDe  Somn.  ii.  1*  ;  Qtind  Drwf  imm\it.  §  24 :  I^i.  Athitg.  i.  §  03.  I  have 
t^rtla  ■ome  8]iociincna  of  liiilo's  allegories  in  Early  liaya  tff  Chriatvaniiy,  i. 
2«(>. 

*  He  calls  him  taiATarot  <cal  dto^iKimaros  T«y  wirrort  ytvonitttf.  'O 
Stpiraro*,  t  Upo^irnit  ioyluf,  ko)  iiSdaxaXot  rit  8»lwr  (Fit.  Mo*.  iii.  {  84  ; 
Ve  Gig.  S  13). 
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the  rest  of  the  Old  Testament.  In  the  other  volume  there 
axe  only  four  references  to  Scripture  passages  outside  the 
Pentateuch.  His  quotations  are,  for  the  most  part,  free 
reminiscences,  and  the  Prophets  are  but  rarely  referred  to — 
sometimeg  only  vaguely,  and  Avithout  their  namea.^ 

We  are  not  here  concerned  with  Philo's  theology.  It  was 
a  mixture  of  elements  which  never  coalesced  sufficiently  to 
make  it  an  harmonious  system.  He  derived  it  more  from 
the  Timacus  than  from  the  Book  of  Geue.sis.  The  old 
proverb  said  rightly,  "  Either  Plato  philoniscs,  or  Phiio 
platouises,"  ^  His  dualism,  his  belief  in  the  eternity  of 
matter,*  his  assertion  of  the  iucognisable  nature  of  God,  his 
"  intermediate  Wurda,"  his  Plutonic  idealism,  his  theory  of 
the  primeval  androgyne,^  his  contempt  for  the  body,  were  not 
learnt  from  Moses  but  from  the  Stoics,  and  "  the  holy  Plato  " 
and  "  the  holy  community  of  the  Pythagoreans."  '  He  only 
read  his  opinions  into  tlie  Pentateuch  "  by  impossible  processes 
supported  by  the  self-delusion  of  his  own  infalJibility,  His 
God  is  a  philosophical  abstraction — "  a  Place  "  rather  than  a 
Person — and  tlie  message  of  that  God  becomes  in  Philo's 
hands  a  tedious,  vague,  and  ill-constructed  enigma.  His  whole 
system  is  a  frozen  sea  of  generalities,  a  "  death  kingdom  of 
abstract  thought." 

VII.  Let  us  follow  him  from  the  beginning  in  his  book 
"  on  the  Allegories  of  the  sacred  Laws."     "  It  would,"  he  tells 


'  He  uses  the  fonunla,  iIW  tis  tJf  riXm  wpofnTuy.  He  never  mentions 
EUekiel,  or  Dftniel,  or  i)UOtea  as  Scripture  Esthi^r,  Kc«U'siates,  or  Cuntiolcs  (see 
Fiuokal,  t'oriittidicn  zit  d.  ScplunyiTUa,  29.  Ds  W'ette,  EinUii.  26).  He 
ncquin<d,  however,  a  Bjjciinl  predilwtion  for  Jertmiiah,  perhaps  from  traditions 
of  iiis  stay  in  £gypt.  £>e  Cherub.  14.  Siegfritid,  p.  ISl.  Uem&kes  very  little 
ng<^  of  Job. 

«  Soidas ;  Jer.  Caial.  11 ;  Ep.  88. 

>  J.  G.  MUller,  i>u  Juden  Philu  Buck  d.  JftiJtiicKaf^ung,  1841  :  Diihne,  L 
188,  fg.  FrRgm.  ap.  EuseK  Prnrp,  £v.  vii.  22  ;  viii.  13.  St.  John  oniphatically 
repudiates  the  Pliilonian  dualism.     John  i.  3. 

«  De  (pif.  Mundi,  24. 

»  Dt  frond,  n.  42  ;  Quit  ret.  rliv.  hatr.  83.  See  a  hrief  samxatij  of  his 
theologii'nl  rievrs  in  Zeller,  iii.  214. 

*  DipD.  De  Hmtin.  L  §  II.  This  term  U  alsQ  used  by  the  R«bhi«,  Philo 
would  not  even  siiealc  of  God's  goodness,  &o.  since  He  islietter  than  goodness. 
He  can  n^ver  be  kaoum  in  the  Hoto,  only  in  the  That  (Sri  icri  oix  Stor  voTof). 
Hence  he  calls  God  iriuat.  His  whole  being  is  in  the  funr  mysterious  Irtters, 
the  Tetragrammaton  JHVH.   Dcproem.  etpoen,  §  7;  Keim,  Jctu,  L  296  (E.  T.). 
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us,  "  be  a  sign  of  great  simplicity  to  think  that  the  world  was 
created  in  six  days  or  iodeed  at  all  in  time."  Six,  therofore, 
is  only  mentioned  because  it  is  a  perfect  number,  being  the 
first  which  is  produced  by  the  multiplication  of  two  unequal 
factors.  On  the  seventh  day  Gotl  did  not  "  rest "  but,  Imving 
desisted  from  the  creation  of  mortal  creatures,  began  the 
formation  of  more  divine  beings ;  and  the  word  should  Iks 
rendered  "  He  caused  to  rest."  Nature  delights  in  the 
number  seven.^  There  are  seven  stars  in  the  Bear,  seven 
parts  of  the  soul,  seven  viscera,  seven  limbs,  seven  secretions, 
seven  vowels,  seven  tones  of  tlie  voice,  seven  strings  to  the 
lyre;*  and  by  God's  "  causing  to  rest "  on  the  seventh  day  is 
meant  that  when  reason  "  which  is  holy  according  to  the 
number  seven  haa  entered  into  the  soul,  the  numljer  six  is 
then  arrested,  and  all  the  mortal  things  which  this  number 
appears  to  make."  By  "  the  green  herb  of  the  field  "  Mosos 
means  "  that  portion  of  the  mind  which  is  perceptible  only  by 
intellect."  The  verae  "  God  did  not  rain  upon  the  earth," 
means  that  Grod  did  not  shed  the  perceptions  of  things 
up<:in  the  sen.ses.  To  take  literally  the  wonls  "  God  planted  a 
Paradise  in  Etlen  "  is  impiety;  "let  not  such  fabulous  nonsense 
ever  enter  our  minds."  ^  The  meaning  is  that  God  implants 
terrestrial  virtue  in  the  human  race.  The  tree  of  lite  is  that 
most  general  virtue  which  some  people  call  goodness.  The 
river  that  goes  forth  out  of  Eden  is  also  generic  goodness. 
Its  four  heads  are  the  cardinal  virtues.  Pheison  is  derived 
from  phcidomai  "  I  spare,"  *  and  means  prudence,  and  being 

>  Comp.  Ari.st(il)u1u8  (ap.  Enaeb.  Praep.  Ev.  xiii  IS),  St'  iBloijAlav  t*  koI 

^  On  Philo'a  fnncies  about  mrwcnline  and  feminino  nutnhers,  see  De  ifwt. 
JV'ow.  836.  IkOpif.Mund.^Z.  io»i,  JiuUnth.l  Z2\.  Clement  of  Alexandria 
{Strom.  L  15,  8  72)  calls  liim  n  Pytlinxorenn  (t^i-  irap'  ainoU  ^i\oiroiplar 
lyyparroy  y*yofiivj)y  vpotraTit^lai  rqr  irap'  'EXAtxti  <fi\oiro^lat  Sick  wo\ki¥  6 
nviiayiptios  ttroStlxrwri  *tKav).  His  notiotia  *Tt  half  WthogoKAD,  half 
KAhbaltstic.  Ewald  thinks  that  the  ollnsion  of  Clempiiit  rnwt  he  to  tlio  eUlnr 
Philo  (vii.  206  E.T.).  Ou  his  Stoiu  affinities  see  Zcller,  PAil.  d.  Oriechcn, 
iii.  340-3.'i2. 

*  Hk  rays  that  to  nndpntand  liternlly  the  (tatcment*  about  Paradiw?  ia  folly. 
vo\A))  KciL  iva9*piitMvros  4  *H^t^{D*  plant.  Noc,  8).  For  similar  expressiocc 
Bve  Ltg.  AUcifg.  iiL  2  ;  ZM  Mundi  Opifie.  3,  and  note. 

<  It  docs  not  seem  to  strike  Philo  as  atran^a  that  ancient  Semitic  nomca 
ahoold  come  from  Greek  roots.     The  whole  allegoric  ayatetn  tiiukea  much  use 
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an  illiistrioua  virtue  it  is  said  to  compass  tbe  wbole  laud  of 
Evilat  where  there  is  gold.  The  name  Gihon  means  "  chest " 
or  an  animal  which  attacks  with  its  horns,  and  therefore 
stands  for  courage,  and  it  compasses  Ethiopia  or  humihation  ; 
in  other  words,  it  makes  hostile  demonstrations  against 
cownrtlice.  Tigris  is  temperance ;  the  name  is  connected  with 
a  tiger  because  it  resolutely  opposes  desire.  Euphrates  means 
fertility  and  stands  for  justice.  Again,  Pheison  means 
"  change  of  the  mouth,"  and  Evilat  "  bringing  forth,"  which 
is  an  appropriate  name  for  folly  which  always  aims  at  the 
unattainable,  and  is  destroyed  by  prudence  manifested  by 
speaking,  t'.e.  by  the  changing  of  the  mouth  I  The  car- 
buncle and  emerald  of  the  land  of  Evilat  stand  for  Judah 
and  Issachar.  The  Euphrates  does  not  mean  the  river,  but 
the  correction  of  manners.  The  literal  statement  that  God 
cast  Adam  into  a  deep  sleep  and  made  Eve  of  one  of  his  ribs 
is  fabulous;  the  meaning  is  that  God  took  the  power  which 
dwells  in  the  outward  senses,  and  led  it  to  the  mind.  The 
.serpent  means  pleasure,  which  leads  Philo  into  a  long  disijuisi- 
tton  about  the  rod  of  Moses,  and  the  tribe  of  Dan.  Dan 
means  "temperance"  though  ho  i.s  the  son  of  Bilhah,  which 
means  imbibing ;  he  is  a  serpent  in  the  path  that  is  in  tlio  I 
soul ;  he  bites  tlie  heels  of  the  horse,  because  "  passion  haft^ 
four  legs  as  a  horse  has,"  and  is  an  impetuous  beast  and  full 
of  insolence,  and  the  soul  which  is  the  rider  of  this  horse  falls 
backwards,  i'.e,  fulls  from  the  passions  when  they  have  been 
wounded. 

Such  explanations,  with  long  digressions,  strange  etymologies, 
and  imaginary  parallels  occupy  two  whole  books  of  this  trea- 
tise. The  third  is  of  the  same  character.  Moses  lays  down  the 
wise  practical  rule  that  a  night-burglar  maybe  killed  without 
incurring  blood-guiltiness;  but  if  he  be  killed  in  daylight  the 
sliiyer  is  guilty,  since  he  ought  rather  to  require  restitutioaj 
than   revenge.^     In    Philo's    hands  this   passage  gives  this 

of  etymologies.     This  method  had  also  boen  iMret  ftom  the  Stoics.     In  Litin 

they  durived  Marors  from  "uui  inagna  Tertit,  Sntamtu  quia  se  eatnrat  «.ntiLi, 

Minerra  quia  minuit,"  kc.  (Cic.  Dc  A'cU.  Dtcr.  \L  18). 

'  Ex.  udi.  2. 
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strange  result: — if  any  man  cuts  down  the  reason,  and  is 
found  standing  over  the  reason  thus  wountied  and  destroyed, 
he  is  a  thief,  who  takes  away  what  belongs  to  God  and 
receives  a  severe  blow,  namely,  arrogance.  "  But,"  says  Philo, 
"  Moses  says  nothing  as  to  the  name  of  the  smiter,  for  the 
siniter  and  the  smitten  are  the  same  "  !  ^ 

The  death  of  Er  ia  explained  as  follows: — Er  means 
"  leather,"  in  other  words  "  that  leathern  mass  which  covers 
us,"  namely,  the  body  1  Elohim,  and  not  Jehovah,  is  said  to 
slay  Er ;  and  the  moaning  is  that  goodness  condemns  the 
dead  body  to  death.  The  touching  incident  of  the  blessing 
of  the  two  sons  of  Joseph  is  made  to  signify  that  Jacob,  the 
supplanter  of  the  passions  and  practiser  of  virtue,  gives  his 
right  hand  to  Ephraim,  whostauda  for  prolific  memory,  and 
his  left  to  Manasseh,  who  stands  for  recollection  aroused  from 
forgetfulness.  The  Messianic  promise,  which  Fhilo  renders 
"  He  shall  watch  thy  head  and  thou  shait  watch  his  heel,"  is 
explained  to  mean  that  God  says  to  pleasure  "  the  mind  shall 
watch  your  predominant  and  principal  doctrine,  and  you  shall 
watch  the  traces  of  the  mind  itself,  and  the  foundation  of  the 
things  which  are  pleasing  to  it,  to  which  the  heel  has  very 
naturally  been  likened."  In  the  passage  about  Sihon  and 
Heshbon  (Numb.  xxi.  28-30J,  Sihon  is  interpreted  to  mean  the 
man  who  destroys  the  sound  rule  of  truth ;  Heshbon  "  soph- 
istical riddles  ;  "  and  Debon  "  adjudication."  Philo's  comment 
on  the  budding  of  Aaron's  rod  is  a  tedious  attempt  to  prove 
that  "  the  nut  signifies  consummate  virtue."  *  In  the  perfectly 
simple  passage  about  the  land  of  promise,  Philo  explains 
"  cities  "  to  mean  "  general  virtues ; "  houses  "  special  virtues ; " 
wells  "noble  dispositions  towards  wisdom;"  vineyards  and 
olive-trees  imply  cheerfulness  and  light,  the  fruita  of  a  contem- 


'  The  way  in  which  Philo  tn-ates  iliffirulties  nhottt  the  literal  sense  when 
th«r«  an  noue  except  iu  hia  own  confaKioas  of  thouniht  is  chnwii  by  hia  com- 
ment npoD  the  Mosaic  rule  for  fmnishing  an  iminrxlrtt  wonmh,  and  alao  by 
hit  absard  remark  about  the  puuishment  of  cuttiuu  oir  the  Imud  of  n  aon  who 
liiw  itrack  father  or  mother  (De  parent.  eoL  T>ul>li»Qed  by  Atigelo  Mai).  The 
iiajve  confession  of  St.  Jerome,  "Allegorice  interpretatos  euni  (Htadiam  cvjut 
hiMoriam  neteubam,"  might  hare  been  made  hj  other  Allegnriata. 

*  ra.  Mm.  ilL  i  22. 
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plative  life.i  The  five  Cities  of  the  Plain  are  the  five  senses. 
And  thus  every  person,  every  living  figure  who  passes  across' 
the  stage  of  Scripture  history  ceases  for  all  practical  purposes 
to  be  himself,  and  becomes  a  dim  personification.  Moses  is 
intelligence ;  Aaron  is  speech  ;  Enoch  is  repentance  ;  Noah 
righteousness.  Abraham  is  virtue  acquired  by  learning; 
Isaac  is  innate  virtue ;  Jacob  is  virtue  obtained  by  struggle  ; 
Lot  is  sensuality ;  Ishmael  is  sophistry ;  Esau  is  rude  dis- 
obedience ;  Leah  is  patient  virtue  ;  Rachel  innocence.*  And 
unhappily  these  counters,  of  which  the  significance  is  often 
made  to  depend  on  a  wild  etymology,  are  interchangeable — 
90  that  they  may  sometimes  stand  for  one  thing  and  some- 
times for  another  thing  which  is  entirely  different.  Japhet  for 
instance  is  in  one  sense  permissible  enjoyment ;  in  another  ho 
is  insatiable  desire.*  The  sun  is  sometimes  the  understanding 
(which  is  the  reason  why  Joseph  marries  the  daughter  of  the 
priest  of  Heliopolis,  Gen.  xli,  45)  *,  sometimes  the  bodily  sense, 
(so  that  the  sun  begins  to  rise  when  Jacob  no  longer  sees 
God,  Gen.  xxxii.  32j ;  sometimes  the  Word  of  God  ;  sometimes 
God  Himself.  And  thus  the  whole  Bible  becomes  an  insipid 
philosophical  romance  of  which  the  interpretation  floats  in 
the  air,  and  which  can  only  be  understood  by  the  uncertain 
aid  of  a  dictiouary  of  metaphors. 

This  kind  of  exegesis  is  not  improved  but  rendered 
still  more  valueless  by  the  futile  methcMJs  adopted  to 
sublimate  these  pale  generalities  out  of  narratives  which 
thrill  with  life,  and  are  rich  with  the  lessons  of  experience. 
For  instance,  the  parallel  passages  which  are  introduced 
have  nothing  but  the  most  distant  verbal  connection 
with  the  passage  explained.  When  we  are  told  that 
"  God  planted  a  garden  in  Eden,"  it  is  worse  than  super- 
fluous to  explain  to  us  that   the  reason   why  Moses  said 

'  Ik  Pro/iujui,  §  31  ;  Qtwd  Dnu  immuL  $  21. 

^  ov  »e(>l   yuvauKiv  xiyoi  aK\h  iitmoii*,  De  CcnfP".  erud.  1-6,  »lid  piunm. 
Ptijlo  says  (tt)  that  Zilpah  nieoas  "»  mouth  going  forth."  aiid  Bilhah  "», 
Hrsllowing. 

*  For  Joseph  aoe  Leg.  aUtgg.  i  §  68  ;  iiL  |§  86,  86.     For  Japhet  k 

Hohrift.  i  12  J  and  Quaat,  in  G^  ii.  80;  and  generally  Skgrricd,  PkiU, 
I90-l»a. 
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"Thou  shalt  not  plant  a  grove  for  thyself,"  is  that  we 
are  only  to  plant  fruit-bearing  trees,  not  wild  trees,  in  our 
minds.^  It  is  neither  exegesis  nor  anything  resembling  it,  to 
say  that  "*  she "  is  used  in  "  sJie  shall  be  called  woman " 
because  "there  is  another  kind  of  outward  sensation  not 
derived  from  the  mind."  It  is  exegetical  frivolity  to  say  that 
by  a  change  of  accent  the  words  ttou  el ;  "  Wlicre  art  tfuni  ?  " 
in  the  Greek  version  may  mean  "  Then  art  soniewhere ; " 
and  then  to  build  an  argument  on  both  phrases.*  Philo's 
method  was  equally  alien  from  the  natural  interpretation  of 
unsophisticated  piety,  and  from  the  accepted  results  of 
scientific  criticism.  It  was  a  hybrid  bom  on  both  sides  of 
illegitimate  parentage.  It  was  the  strange  offspring  of 
Rabbinic  dogma  and  Greek  philosophy. 

Pliilo  held  the  most  rigid  views  of  inspiration,  though 
■when  he  deals  with  them  practically  he  becomes  vague  and 
self-contradictory.  To  him  Scripture  is  "  the  holy  word,"  "  the 
divine  word,"  "  the  riglit  word  ;  "  and  its  utterances  are  "  sacred 
oracles." '  Borrowing  a  theory  from  Plato,  he  imagines 
that  the  sacred  books  were  writtcm  in  a  condition  of 
ecstasy,  which  wholly  obliterated  the  human  powurs.  The 
vocal  organs  of  the  prophets,  without  any  co-operation 
on  their  part,  were  but  used  by  a  divine  veutrilotjuiam. 
These  views  are  the  issue  of  nothing  better  than  the 
pseudo-philosophic  postulate,  that  "  the  mortal  cannot  dwell 
together  with  the  immortal."  He  regards  the  books  of 
Scripture  as  divine,  and  as  having  been  written  by 
"  scholars  of  Moses,"  and  as  forming  part  of  an  indivisible 
whole,  which  was  supeniaturally  significant  down  to  its 
minutest  parts.     Aqiba  himself  used  no  stronger  language  on 

'  Deut.  xvi  21.  The  verac  inoaiis  "  Thou  ahalt  not  sot  up  no  Aaherth  (or 
pludlic  «mbl«m  of  th«  uature-goddtwn)  of  any  woo*l. " 

''  I'hilo,  even  if  he  had  mora  than  s  Bmattering  of  Hebrew',  yet  speaks  of 
the  Greek  »■  "  our  dialect,"  aud  of  "  ni  Greek*  "  as  diBtiaguiabed  fruin  the 
Hebrew*.  IM  Conf.  Ling.  26 ;  D*  C(mgr.  erud.  8  ;  and  of  "  tmr  Alexau- 
dria  "  {Ltg.  ad  Oaium,  22). 

*  xj^KT^'t  K6yia,  Upk  fiifi\ot,  Upunarov  ypimia,  6  lt(>bt  or  0«ras  Kiyos,  or 
i  ifi^s  \6yot.  Le  Muf.  Nom.  8  ;  Quia.  r<i.  div.  53  ;  VU.  Hot.  iii.  23 ;  De 
Menartk.  L  9  ;  De  Sua:.  Legij.  iv.  8.  He  even  iiii^>t>oao8  that  Moses  wrote  the 
Mconat  of  hia  own  death,  aud  burial  I  {Vit.  Mm.  iii.  Stt). 
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this  subject  than  was  used  by  Philo.  Yet  his  theory  of 
inspiration  was  a  mere  nasus  ctrens.  His  Bible  practically  con- 
sisted of  the  PentAteuch  alone,  and  parts  even  of  that  he  ex- 
plains as  mystical.^  There  are  whole  books  of  the  Bible  which 
he  never  mentions,  and  others  of  which  he  makes  no  use. 
He  thinks  so  little  of  the  hLstoricAl  books,  that  he  blurs 
their  vivid  details  into  a  phantasmagoria  of  dull  and 
indistiiict  colours,  and  indignantly  repudiates  the  notion 
of  mere  narrative  as  such  being  worthy  of  the  dignity 
of  Srripture.*  He  considers  that  the  Scriptures  were 
verbally  dictfl.ted,  yet  quotes  them  with  careless  variations 
and  in  the  freest  possible  paraphrases;  mingles  tbera 
with  traditional  details ;  combines  them  with  views  borrowed 
from  Greek  poets  and  pWlosophors  whom  he  also  re- 
verences as  inspii-ed;  and  treats  them  in  a  manner  purely 
arbitrary,  derived  from  his  own  individual  genius.^  He  would 
have  been  saved  from  many  errors  of  detail  if  not  of  principle 
if  he  had  been  able  or  willing  to  study  the  original  in  which 
the  Scriptures  were  written.  But  he  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  do  tliis,  because  he  most  mistakenly  believed  the 
Seventy  to  be  not  only  "  interpreters  "  but  also  "  hierophants 
and  prophets,"  in  whom  spoke  the  "  divine  "  "  the  sacred  " 
and  unerring  word.*  Thus  alone  can  we  account  for 
the  singular  phenomena  of  an  acceptance  of  the  most 
mechanical  theory  of  inspiration,*  combined  with  the 
acquiescence  in  a  translation  which  constantly  diverges  from 
the  inspired  original." 

'  He  classed  the  content*  of  the  PrntAtctich  nnder  the  hcada  of  (1)  oracle*, 
(2)  responses  given  to  MoBea,  ahd  (3)  rerclationn  given  to  hiin  in  k  state  of 
ecatMy. 

*  Dt  Somn.  i.  ^  10,  oux  IratiivapiL  cvyfpapivt  larapiKov  ndBufitv.  De  Cottffr. 
§  8,  oux  '"Top'f^  7«i'niAo7(a  toSt'  tariv. 

*  See  Ewald,  vi.  276-378  ;  Siegfried  in  Ililgenftld's  Zfilufhr,  1«73. 

*  Vit.  Mot.  ii.  6,  7.  Ou  Philo'a  ignorance  of  Kebrew  «««  Jo«t|  Judenih. 
i.  352. 

*  I' it.  Mot.  iii.  S  3  ;  QtiU.  Her.  Div.  harr.  8  52  ;  D'  Prntm.  g  P. 

*  Vit.  Mil*.  Lit  g  23.  He  usi-s  the  words  iTtB*lcutai,  ivBouirtiiv,  KarawrtwrMt, 
But  it  mu»t  be  remembered  that  he  by  no  means  L-onlines  his  theory  of  aui«r- 
natural  inspiration  to  the  sacred  writers  ;  for  he  takes  the  conceiition  from 
Plato  and  tlio  Greek  philosophers  (Jon  34  B  &c.),  and  extends  it  to 
keathena  and  to  hiTn«e1f  (see  ufrtiror,  L  51  ff.).  Heathen  Philosophy,  not 
bcriptore,  was  th«  soorcc  of  such  dogmas.     The  views  of  Joiwjiliua  were  lea 
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VIII.  When  once  the  Jews  had  embraced  the  allegorical 
method  it  was  easy  to  support  it  by  Scripture  argutiieuts.  /Philo 
proves  as  follows  that  Scripture  must  have  a  mystic  sense.  In 
Num.  xxiii.  19,  we  find  God  is  not  a  man  ;  in  Deut.  i.  31, 
we  find,  Tlie  Lord  thy  God  hare  thee  as  a  niau  doth  hitar  his  son. 
Philo  sees  in.  these  two  passages  indications  of  the  two 
methods  of  divine  legislation,  the  literal  and  the  allegorical,* 
The  former  is  the  body  of  Scripture,  the  latter  the  soul,  which 
like  a  fine  fluid  pervades  the  whole  law/  The  former  is  only 
for  the  vuJgar,  the  latter  for  the  enlightened,  the  few,  the  men 
of  vision  and  faculty,  the  initiated  who  can  perceive  and  se&i* 
These  illuminated  persons  cover  the  living  rock  with  accretions 
which  they  refuse  to  share  with  any  but  their  own  followers, 
and  become  so  proud  of  the  incrustation  that  they  cease  to  be 
conscious  that  there  is  a  rock  at  all,  and  that  it  was  meant  for 
the  use  of  all  mankind. 

All  this  "madness"  is  reduced  to  "  method  "  by  a  set  of 
rules,  half  Haggadistic,  half  Stoic,  but  entirely  inapplicable. 
By  some  of  them  the  literal  sense  is  positively  excluded  ;  by 
others,  the  allegoric  sense  is  indicated  as  existing  with  the 
literal  side  by  side, 

l.'The  rules  by  wliich  the  literal  sense  is  excluded  are 
chiefly  Stoic* 

It  is  excluded  when  the  statement  is  unworthy  of  (3od  ; ' 
when   there    is   any   contradiction ;    when    the    allegory   is 
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extrara(|;nQt,  but  he  too  ostends  insjiiratioii  to  hiinself  and  to  otben  beaidos 
the  BibUcal  writers  (if.  J.  L  2,  §  8  ;  iii.  8,  §  3  ;  iv.lO,  §  7).  Ewiild  (irii.  203) 
well  pointA  out  tliat  Stiwrtvvroi  {'1  Tim.  iii.  16)  is  a  fur  tuku'T  adjective 
tlwn      o  -Dto  inspiratuM  "  {  VuIr.  )  or  "  {•'oji  OoU  eingcgeben"  {  LuIIkt). 

>  Philo,  Quod  Dtus  ivmul.  §  11  ;  2>e  Somn.  L  g  40.  See  Ofnin^r,  Philo.  i. 
(18-113  ;  nalme,  i.  4»  ;  Hirgclileld,  JIagad.  Exegtse,  15« ;  Siegfried,  162-197. 

*  DeMiyr.  Abrah.  §18. 

»  D«  Abr.  ^  29,  36  :  De  PlaiU.  §  9  ;  Z»«  Chtmb,  §9  7,  «,  and  passim  ;  De 
Scmn.  i.  9.Z. 

*  SeoDe  Somn.  ii.  2.  20  ;  i.  jS:i  13-17  :  De  Abr.  iU;  Leg.  Allegg.  i.  S  18 ; 
De  Cherub.  %i  7-9  ;  (^uis  Ker.  Div.  !5  57. 

*  The  BXtraordinary  notion  that  Scripture,  of  which  they  regarded  ercry 
word  na  beirif;  «U(H.-rtiAlurally  intpirvd,  is  full  of  pa!<8a;{eii  which  iu  their  obvioaa 
iwnse  are  indepcnt,  uiilifiioiiiiiiK,  or  derogatory  to  God  i«  ri'iKiated  ufttT  Fhilo 
by  centurius  of  Patristic  and  (Jhriatuui  ezpoiitors.  Thus  an  extruviif;ant  and 
nuacriptural  theory  not  only  leads  to  allegory  in  one  direction,  but  pleads 
«a  a  reason  far  the  necussity  of  allegory,  assertioiia  which,  if  true,  at  once 
diaprove  the  theory  itaelf. 
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obvious.  If  Scripture  says  that  Adam  "liiil  himself  from 
God,"  tlie  expression  dishonours  God  who  sees  all  things, — ami 
therefore  it  must  be  allegory^  ■  If  we  are  told  that  Jacob  sends 
Joseph  to  look  after  his  brethren  when  he  had  so  many 
servants, — or  that  Cain  had  a  wife  or  built  a  city, — or  that 
Potiphar  had  a  wife, — or  that  Israel  is  an  "  inheritance  of 
God;"' — or  if  Abraham  be  called  "the  father "  instead  of 
grand-father  of  Jacob — those  are  "contradictions,"  and,  there- 
fore, the  passages  in  which  they  occur  must  be  allegorised. 

2.  /The  rules  which  prove  the  simultaneous  existence  of  the 
allegorical  with  the  literal  sense  are  mainly  Rabbinic.^ 

Thus  if  an  expression  be  repeated  as  in  "  Abraham 
Abraham,"  the  double  name  expresses  first  affection,  then 
warning.  Again,  if  a  word  be  superfluous,'  as  in  "  eating 
thou  shalt  eat,"  it  implies  eating  in  a  proper  spirit  and 
conscious  knowledge.  "He  led  him  forth  without"  means 
that  God  loosed  Abraliam  from  all  the  fetters  of  his  body.* 
If  there  be  an  apparent  tautology,  as  when  we  are  superfluously 
reminded  that"  Eaau  was  Jacob's  brother,"  the  meaning  is  that 
Esau  was  still  Jacob's  brother  though  he  was  a  sinner.*  If 
there  is  a  change  in  the  expression,  as  from  vtj  to  ov,  in  the  oath 
"by  the  health  of  Pharaoh,"  it  not  only  indicates  the  waver- 
ing character  of  Joseph,  but  implies  the  difference  between 
the  discipline  of  Egypt  and  the  discipline  of  home. 

3.  lAgain,  worda  may  be  explained  apart  from  their  punctua- 

'  Kx.  XV.  17. 

'  Th*  exfipetic  r>rinoiplen  of  Philo  differ,  however,  from  the  Talmiidic  in  five 
renpect*  :  (I)  He  floes  not  quote  authorities  or  o^iinioiiji ;  (2)  he  eommenta  on 
panoraph*  more  tha,n  on  isokted  verses  ;  {3)  he  is  fond  of  a  rhetorical  style  : 
(4)  ne  refers  to  the  LXX.  alone ;  {5)  he  is  more  continuously  arbitrary  and 
allegorical  {see  Low.  p.  133).  He  interprets  some  piuBa(»«-sin  nn  nuti-Rntihinic 
stmse.  Thtiji  the  Jews  took  pleasure  in  insnltinf;  and  blnsiihfminf;  the  t;od.<i 
of  the  heathen,  hut  Philo  applied  Ex.  xxii.  28  to  them  also.  The  first  Jewish 
writer  wlio  called  attention  to  the  forty-two  works  of  Philo  was  Azariah  de 
Rossi  (t  1578),  who  ealls  him  "Jctlidiah  the  Alexandrian,"  and  doubts  hi.<« 
orthodoxy,  which  Rappnjiort  defi-nda. 

*  Ex.  xxi.  15.  The  rnjc  is  like  that  of  Aqihti,  ntptTriv  ivoita  ouSiv  rtSriirir 
a  vi<M»»  (^'  Profug.  10).  (Gen.  il.  17,  L.XX.  j8/><i(rii  ^yp  ;  Q«n.  xr.  5,  LXX. 
i^ifyaytv  ainiv  fim.) 

*  Leg.  Aliftfg.  I.  81. 

'  /></.  AlUgt).  13.  So  in  ixii  aV  itm  fh  xputrfov  (Oen.  ii.  11)  the  oS  is  miule 
to  mean  that  "  prudence  "  (gold)  Montp  t-o  Ood.  For  many  instances  of  thia 
bMeleaa  kind  of  interpretation  see  Siegfried,  188,  fg. 
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tion.'  Tims  Jacob  is  saved  by  the  Midrashim  from  ttilling  a 
lie  by  being  made  to  say  "  I  am  [Jacob ;  but  Esau  is]  tby 
first-born  \^  ^  and  Pbi!o  says  that  Zoar  both  is  and  is  not 
little;*  and  that  Jacob's  words  at  Bethel  mean  "  Tiiis  is  not 
the  case,  that  tlie  Lord  is  in  this  place  " — since  God  is 
nowhere.* 

4.  /Again,  if  sjmonyms  are  used,  something  allegorical  is 
intended.*  Thus  if,  in  Gen.  i.  27,  God  "made"  man 
(eiroirfo-ev),  and  in  Gen.  ii.  8  He  "  moulded  "  man  {en\a<rev), 
the  first  word  implies  the  earthly,  and  the  second  the 
heavenly,  man.  If  in  Gen.  xvi.  2  we  have  vTri]Kovcr€,  and 
in  Gen.  xxviii.  7  ela-^KOvtre,  the  first  word  implies  the 
obedient  hearing  of  Abraham,  and  the  second  the  careless 
hearing  of  Jacob. 

S.nPlays  on  words  arc  admissible  to  educe  a  deeper 
sense/  Thus,  if  the  Law  bids  redeem  the  firstling  of 
an  ass  with  a  lamb,^  then  since  Bvot  resembles  ttoVo? 
and  wfi'i^a-Tov  is  derived  from  irpo^aivetv,  you  get  the  idea 
of  progress  resulting  fiom  work  ;  and  when  it  is  added,  "  aiid 
if  thou  wili  not  rtdccm  ii  thtnt  shalt  give  its  value,"  *  the 
meaning  is  "  leave  ofif  thy  work,  if  thou  makest  no  ad- 
vance "  !  * 

6.  Particles,  adverbs^  prepositions  may  be  forced  into 
the  service  of  allegory.  Parts  of  words  may  be  made 
significant.  Each  word  may  have  all  its  possible  meanings 
apart  from  the  context;  so  that  if  ef  av-nj^  means  "from 
her,"  in  Gen.  xvii,  16,  and  also  means  "immediately,"  and 
also  "  out  of  her,"  to  each  of  these  meanings  may  be  attached 
a  mystic  inference.  Words  may  even  be  altered  as  in  the 
Talmudic   rule,  "  read  not   so,  hid  so."      Thus   when   Cain 
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»  Berflshith  Rablw,  c.  65. 
*  De  Somn.  i.  §  32. 


«  Df  Miyr.  Jhr.  §  29. 
»  Ih  Abr.  §  31. 

*  For  many  tRBtancei)  sec  Siegfried,  172,  173. 

*  D«  Ctmgr.  erudu  tjrrat.  813. 
'  Ex.  xiii.  13. 

*  A.V.   "thon  shftlt  break  hiii  neck."     LXX.  Mr  Si  ni)  iXh^^t  Kvrp^Tp 

aifri. 

I*  So  thp  iiM  of  iyxfiviptai  ("  cikei  oonr«a1«d  in  uh«8  to  b«  >inked  ")  implies 
tb»t  we  inugt  not  reveal  mysteriea.    De  Saer.  Ab.  et  Cain,,  {15. 
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killeiJ  Abel,  uiriK-reiviv  avTov  is  meant  also  to  imply  that 
uiriKTeivev  avTov, — i.e.  by  the  same  blow  he  spiritually  killed 
himself.  An  unusual  expression  implies  something  mystical. 
Thus  when,  in  Ex.  vii.  15,  Moses  is  bidden  to  stand  by  the 
Nile's  "  lip,"  the  meaning  is  that  he  is  to  resist  the  seductive 
speeches  of  Pharaoh.^  'Lastly — but  it  is  more  than  needless  to 
furnish  any  further  specimens — all  numbers,  animals,  birds, 
plants,  streams,  materials,  colours,  circumstances,  limbs,  names 
of  men  and  of  countries  may  by  etymological  or  other  methods 
be  made  to  stand,  and  are  all  meant  to  stand,  as  symbols  for 
moral  and  spiritual  things,* 

Such  was  the  system,  such  the  presuppositions  which 
could  never  be  established,  which  Philo  had  traditionally 
received  from  a  former  generation  of  allegorists,  but  of 
which  he  was  an  eloquent  and  fertile  expositor.  He  was 
determined  to  get  circuitously  what  he  could  not  get 
directly.  And  thus  did  he  practically  create  a  Bible  of  his 
own — a  Bible  infinitely  less  venerable  and  more  obscure — 
endowed  with  claims  and  interpreted  by  methods  which 
were  not  derived  Irom  its  own  pages  but  were  a  feeble 
exotic  transplanted  from  the  theories  of  Greek  philosophers 
into  a  completely  alien  soil 

Let  me  however  say  in  conclusion  that  the  students  of  Philo's 
works  receive  a  far  more  favourable  impression  of  his  powers 
than  can  be  ilerived  from  mere  references  or  extracts.  If  they 
cannot  help  perceiving  the  verbosity  of  the  gre.it  Alexandrian, 
his  want  of  logic,  of  lucidity,  and  of  firm  grasp  over  the 
thoughts  which  he  is  handling,  they  at  least  do  justice 
to  his  higli  morality,  his  dignity  and  loftiness  of  soul,  his 
wide  learning,  his  burning  enthusiasm,  his  obvious  sincerity, 
hi.^     innocent    gladness,    his    deep    piety."      Undoubtedly, 


'  De  Snmn.  ii.  §  i\.     Comn.  Dc  Hfiifr.  Abr.  U. 

'  Uiifortaniitely  the  etymoloKies  on  whirh  Philo  relied,  and  led  the  Fathen 
to  rely,  «J»  ciflen  of  the  most  abiolutely  nncritical  chamcttr.  A  i^ollcotion  of 
hLa  etymologies  WM  ottM  current  Eiucb.  //.  E.  ii.  18,  §  7.  t^ee  Ewolii, 
vi.  287. 

*  S«e  Quod  tUt.  pat  ^  82-87  ;  J>»  ifut.  Nom.  §  23.  Uuf^hter  ia  i  MU- 
ttrat  vtit.  We  get  a  T«ry  fiiTourHble  view  of  Philo  from  the  fine  aatobiogni- 
lihical  [losfcaj^e  in  Ve  Spec.  I^gg.  ad  init. 
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like  the  great  philosophers  in  whose  inspiratioa  he  believed,  he 
too  had  "  knocked  at  the  door  of  truth,"  aad  ardently  longed 
for  the  furtherance  of  virtue.  But  ive  are  not  here  dealing  mth 
the  whole  work  of  one  who  was  a  witness  to  the  universal 
circufation  and  abiding  force  of  great  human  ideas,  and  who 
"  scattered  seed  in  Judaisni  of  which  the  uoblest  grains  bore 
fruit  in  Christianity."  We  are  dealing  only  with  his  eiegetic 
system,  and  of  that  it  must  be  said  quite  plainly  and  without 
the  least  circumlocution  that  it  is  absolutely  baseless.  Its 
futility  becomes  still  more  obvious  when  we  find  the  same 
text  used  for  quite  different  purposes,  and  the  same  symbol 
applied  to  entirely  dissimilar  things.  Had  the  age  of  Philo 
possessed  in  any  measure  the  critical,  literary,  or  historic  sense, 
— had  it  at  all  realised  the  exquisite  human  force,  beauty,  and 
simplicity  of  the  sacred  narratives — the  Ale.xandrians  couhl 
aever  have  gone  astray  after  such  meteor-lights  as  these. 
Whatever  may  be  said  of  Philo's  other  merits  as  the  Ciceru 
of  Alexandrianism,  his  exegesis  is  ratlically  false.  It  darkens 
what  is  simple  and  fails  to  explain  what  is  obscure.  It 
neglects  the  important  and  lays  .stress  upon  the  insignificant. 
It  sometimes  does  injustice  to  what  is  loftiest  and  deteriorates 
what  is  best,  While  it  liM)ks  microscopically  at  words  it 
neglects  entire  passages,  and  gives  us  no  conception  of  the 
significance  of  whole  books.  Philo's  system  is  one  of  vault- 
ing ambition,  which  overleaps  itself  aud  falls  on  the  other 
aide.  It  fails  in  consequence  of  its  vain  contempt  of 
grammar,  of  logic,  of  history,  of  archaeology,  and  of  the  most 
ordinary  canons  of  literary  expression,  and  by  the  substitution 
for  them  of  arbitrary  nilea  in  the  supposed  interest  of  a 
recklessly-invented  theory  of  mechanical  inspiration.  That 
theory  led,  as  it  always  does,  to  two  results  equally 
deplorable.  It  produced  the  slavish  liteialiain  of  the  Rabbis, 
and  the  idealising  rationalism  of  Alexandrian  allegory. 
It  made  an  esoteric  pride  the  common  handmaid  of  both 
.systems;  and  being  attached  almost  exclusively  to  the 
Pentateuch,  it  extinguished,  alike  among  the  Rabbia  and 
the  Alexandrians,  the  living  inspiring  hope  of  a  personal 
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Messiah.'  They  clung  to  institutions  whicli  the  eai"thquake 
was  rocking  to  its  foundations ;  they  lost  entirely  the  things 
which  could  not  be  shaken,  and  which  remain.- 

"Philo's  whole  system,"  it  has  been  said,  "may  be 
described  as  rhetoric  turned  into  logic.  Ignorant  of  the  true 
nature  of  language,  presuming  on  its  accuracy,  allowing 
nothing  for  its  uncertainty  and  irregularity," — misled,  we  may 
add,  by  an  eminently  faulty  translation,  and  drawing  inferences 
from  its  Greek  mistakes  as  though  they  were  supernatu rally 
inspired — borrowing  from  alien  sources  a  system  originally 
mistaken  and  doubly  inapplicable  to  the  records  of  Scripture 
— misled  further  by  a  totally  different  system  of  exegesis 
which  was  indigenous  among  his  countrymen,  and  was  itself 
based  on  an  idolatrous  and  unspiritual  letter-worship — "  he 
infers  endless  consequences  from  trivial  expressions.  .  .  . 
The  worst  extravagances  of  mystical  interpretation  among  the 
fathers,  combined  with  the  most  tedious  platitudes  of  a 
modem  sermon,  convey  a  very  faint  idea  of  the  manner  in 
which  Philo  improves  Scripture."  ^  In  snatching  at  sha<iows 
the  Alexandrians,  no  less  than  the  Rabbis,  lost  the  substance. 
The  Rabbis  gained  a  crushingly  elaborate  ritual,  the  Alex- 
andrians a  pseudo-philosopliicat  religion.  Both  schools  alike 
lost  those  beliefs  which  had  been  the  beiu-t  and  soul  of 
religion  to  the  greatest  of  their  fathers.  The  clouds  were 
already  beginning  to   shine  before  the  Sun  of  Righteoug- 


'  On  Philo's  MeMianic  hopei,  which  vrerc  in  no  sense  soterioIogirAl,  but 
only  of  a  natioaal  and  temporal  chareoter,  see  De  ExtcrtU.  §  4  ;  (Mangey 
ii.  435).  (Manwy,  ii.  421-425.  Ewald,  rii.  231-235  E.  T.)  They  had  no 
ooimection  with  Salvation.  The  Logos  is  not  ono  of  Philo's  three  Pani- 
eletes  of  reconciliation,  which  are  (1)  God's  goodni-ss  ;  (2)  the  holiiiesa 
of  the  forefathers  of  the  .Tews;  (3)  amendment.  As  for  the  Rabbis  some  of 
them  took  Herud  for  a  Messiah,  and  others  Barkokhbo.  Some  say  that 
the  Jews  have  forfeited  him  ;  others  curse  all  who  try  to  calcohite  hi* 
rxtnm.  The  school  of  Hillel  seems  to  have  thought  that  Ilezekiah  waa  the 
Mi'ssiinh.  Others  thought  that  there  were  two  Mexsiahs — Mes»inh  l>en  Joseph 
the  Sufferer,  and  ben  David  the  Victor.  For  the  vie'n's  of  Josephns,  wlio 
rvfjuded  Vespasian  •«  a  sort  of  Mes.siiih,  see  B.  J.  vi.  6.  §  4  ;  Anit.  ir.  8, 
i  6 ;    Gerlach,  WeiMtag.  d.  A.  T.  86-89. 

'  Pliilo  no  less  than  the  Rabbi*  thoufi^ht  that  the  Leritio  inatitntions  wonld 
b«  eternal.      VU.  Mot.  ii.  8  8  ;  2>«  Umareh.  ii.  §  3. 

•  »  Jowett,  St.  Paul  and  Philo,  Ef>.  1^  tht  Thfttal&niant,  i.  368.     See  the 
yfiM  remarks  of  Ewald,  vii.  202  (E.  T.). 
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ness.  but  the  cold  stone  of  the  philosophic  Memnon  had  no 
music  to  greet  the  dawn. 

Such  a  work  as  Philo'g — the  result  of  a  mere  juxtapoeitioa 
of  alien  elements,  was,  as  a  whole,  foredoomed,  to  failure. 
Mankind  could  make  no  use  of  a  contradictory  theology 
in  which  a  Gk>d  and  a  world  at  once  flee  from  and  seek  each 
other ;  of  a  God  and  a  chaos  both  without  attributes  and 
coevally  existent;^  of  a  system  which  placed  true  wisdom 
in  asceticism  and  ecstasy ;  of  a  reformation  which  knew 
nothing  of  the  real  evils  of  the  world,  and  identified  divine 
blessedness  with  egoistic  self-sufficiency;*  of  a  religion  which 
continued  to  insist  on  external  ordinances,  while  it  admitted 
that  they  generally  led  to  gross  superstition ;  of  a  Judaism 
which  undermined  alike  the  past  history  and  the  future  hopes 
of  the  chosen  race  ;  of  a  Biblical  exegesis  which  took  scarcely 
any  account  of  the  noblest  portions  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures :  of  an  illumination  which  "  calling  everything  in 
question,  making  everything  unnecessary,  renounced  the  very 
foundation  on  which  it  stood  and  made  no  progress  because 
it  soared  in  the  air/'  * 

And  yet  we  can  hardly  blame  Philo  if,  under  stress  of 
circumstances,  and  the  painful  antagonism  of  Hellenic  and 
Jewish  culture — amid  the  taunting  criticisms  of  philosophers 
and  tlie  grovelling  letter-worship  of  Rabbis — he  eagerly  em- 
braced a  method  which  rested  indeed  on  unverified  pre- 
suppositions, but  seemed  to  ofifer  the  possibility  of  recon- 
ciliation. Allegory  in  Philo's  days  was  not  an  intentional 
falsification  nor  a  hypocritical  subterfuge.  It  was  a  phase 
of  thought  which   seemed  to  be  inevitable  in  the  education 


*  The  sune  epithet  iroioi  is  given  both  to  OoA  nod  to  Chaos. 

*  Fhilo,  £fc  Cherub,  rairra,  i  p,i(mu,  xtKaBapfxiyoi  rh.  itra  lif  Itpii  iwrtts 
fiv^T^pia  .  .  .  leapahix**^^*'  k.t.\, 

'  Keim,  I.e.  "  It  wiis  eqoBlIy  partial  in  it.«  application  and  its  scope.  It 
eddre«ed  only  one  part  of  man's  nature,  and  one  c\\i»n  of  men.  It  mippresged 
the  inBtinrts  of  civil  and  donieeitic  society  which  Christianity  *i)Donled  ;  it 
perpetuat«d  the  barrirrs  which  Cliristinuity  removed  ;  it  nlwtuuoncd  the  con- 
flict which  Chriatianity  carriea  out  to  victory."  "  Its  tendency  was  to  exalt 
knowledfp;  in  place  of  action  ;  its  home  was  in  the  cell*  of  the  rrcloae  and  not 
in  the  field  or  the  market  :  its  truest  disuiplea  were  visionary  Therapentne, 
and  not  apoetlea  charged  with  a  Gospel  for  the  world."     Woatcott,  Introii.  77. 
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of  ihe  world.  It  is  more  astonishing,  —  and  "would  be 
more  culpable,  if  we  could  ever  call  men  culpable  for  not 
rising  superior  to  the  religious  opinions  of  their  t^e — that 
Pliilo's  methods,  teeming  ad  they  do  with  iinpossibilitiea, 
and  based  as  they  are  on  the  shifting  sand,  should  yet  have 
been  adopted  and  practised  by  Christian  commentators  for 
thousands  of  years  after  the  high-minded  Alexandrian  ha<l 
passed  away.^  They  rose  superior  indeed  to  his  continuity 
of  extravagance.  They  shook  themselves  free  from  the  spell 
of  Plato,  though  many  of  them  only  replaced  it  by  the 
harder  yoke  of  Aristotle.  They  discarded  much  of  Philo's 
Pythagorean  Kabbalism,  and  his  vanishing  combinations  of 
abstract  symbols.  Tliey  learnt  to  value  the  historic  books  and 
the  Prophets  even  more  than  the  Pentateuch.  Their  logic 
was,  on  the  whole,  less  feeble  and  fantastic.  They  do  not 
show  themselves  wholly  incapable  of  studying  entire  passages 
as  well  as  fragmentary  expressions,  and  entire  books  as  well 
as  separate  paragraphs.  They  do  not  adopt  the  exclusively 
microscopic  method  of  magnifying  each  phraso  and  clause  as 
though  it  had  no  connexion  with  anything  which  lay  out  of 
the  immediate  field  of  vision.  To  them  Abraliam  and  the 
Patriarchs  are  something  more  than  counters  to  be  arbitrarily 
shuttled  about  as  symbols  of  other  things.  Yet  into  many  of 
these  faults  to  a  great  extent  they  fell.-  Centuries  had  to 
elapse  before  men  ceased  to  explain  Scripture  in  non- 
natural  senses ;  before  they  ceased  to  isolate  and  distort 
its  separate  expressions ;  before  they  ceased  to  rely  on 
purely  verbal  and  accidental  parallels ;  before  they  saw 
tliat  Semitic   literature    was  not   to  be  interpreted  by  the 

»  The  fftblea  that  Philo  had  met  St.  Peter  »t  RoTnn  (Euscb.  H.  E.iLM  ; 
Jer.  CaUU.  11),  and  that  he  bnd  even  embmced  Cliristiiuiity  (I'hotiua,  Cod. 
cv,  Suiilas  i.v.  *lKetv)  may  be  dismissed  without  further  notice  ;  as  well  as 
the  nutioiis  that  in  describiiiK  the  Tberapeutae  (Ewald,  v.  B75-$9)  he  was 
thiuking  of  Chmtiona.  Such  fancies  are  no  a  par  with  the  notion  that  Seneca 
borrowed  from  St.  Paul,  and  Plato  from  Moses.  They  arose  from  errors  about 
the  spiirions  De  fit.  eonl^nplativa. 

*  AlluaioDs  to  Philo  by  the  Fathers  maybe  seen  in  Justin  Cohort,  pp.  10, 
11,  14.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  p.  SS.*?.  8rt0,  418.  Orig.  C.  Ctlt.  iv.  p.  389, 
vi.  p.  289.  Euscb.  U.  E.  ii.  4,  5,  18-18.  Prarp.  Ev.  rii.  12,  viii.  f>,  ke. 
AmMOC,  De  Parad.  4,  Jer.  CataL  Prarf.  in  Job,  ic.  Aug.  C.  FatuCum,  sii. 
ftc.     See  Mangey,  i.  pp.  ui-xxix. 
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rigid  syllogisms  of  Western  logic ;  before  tliey  ceased  to 
bring  to  Scripture  what  they  could  never  have  fairly  deduced 
from  it ;  before  they  dreamed  of  applying  to  Holy  Writ  the 
verifying  faculties  of  a  reason  and  conscience  informed  by  the 
Gospel  and  illuminated  by  the  Spirit  of  God  Himself;  before 
they  suspected  the  absurdity  of  rationalising  liere  and 
spiritualising  there  in  accordance  with  rules  which  had  no 
foundation  ;  before  tliey  thought  it  in  the  least  necessary  to 
master  the  original  lan:^uages  in  which  the  Scriptures  were 
written ;  before  tlusy  ceased  to  quote  it  in  defence  of  their 
own  worst  passions  and  their  own  least  venial  ignorance  ; 
before  they  attained  any  conception  of  it,  as  being  composed 
of  books  of  very  unequal  value,  the  far  from  homogeneous 
literature  of  two  nnllonniums — as  being  a  progressive  revela- 
tion, fragmentary  and  multiftirious,  though  from  the  first 
dimly  prophesying  of  a  final  perfection. 

IX.  Yet  jet  us  not  fail  to  notice,  again  and  again,  that  there 
is  a  BiviTte  Progress,  an  Evangelical  Preparation,  Humanity 
advances  through  the  midst  of  errors,  but  it  advances  still. 
Truth  wins  its  way  though  it  have  to  struggle  on  "  from 
scaffold  to  scaflfold,  and  from  stake  to  stake."  God  speaks 
in  many  voices.  He  has  means  of  communicating  with  the 
soul  other  than  through  the  letters  of  a  Book,  Even 
those  who  had  no  sacred  Book  were  not  left  without 
witness  that  we  are  all  His  offspring.  That  which  may  be 
known  of  God  was  still  manifested  unto  them.  Neither 
Halakha,  nor  Haggada,  not  Qabbala,  nor  rules  borrowed  from 
Chrysippua  in  support  of  theories  derived  from  Plato,  car 
whoUy  rob  mankind  of  the  plain  truths  of  God.  They  who 
have  the  priceless  blessing  of  a  sacred  Canon  may  indeed 
misinterpret  it  by  false  methods,  and  mingle  it  with  alien 
elements ;  but  no  faithful  soul  can  wholly  mi.ss  its  most 
essential  truths.  All  who  search  it  with  an  honest  and  good 
heart  will  find  therein  all  things  necessary  to  salvation.  The 
Alexandrians,  widely  as  they  erred  in  exegesis,  had  still 
high  truths  to  teach.  In  reading  their  best  aspirations  we 
are,  as  it  were,  "  fanned  by  the  air  of  the  New  Testament." 
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The  dim  Logos  of  Philo  appveara  clothed  with  the  true  and 
eternal  glory  of  Divine  Humanity  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  John ; 
and  some  of  Philo's  phrases  and  conceptions  are  used  with 
yet  nobler  purpose  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  If  the 
question  has  occurred  to  ua  "  How  were  the  souls  of  men 
kept  pure  and  holy  amid  the  externalism  of  the  Rabbis,  and 
the  vague  allegoric  philosophy  of  the  Alexandrians  ? "  the 
answer  is  not  far  to  seek.  It  shall  be  given  in  the  voice  of 
an  Alexandrian :  "  Thou,  oh  God,  canst  show  thy  strength  at 
all  times  when  thou  wilt.  Thou  hast  mercy  upon  all,  for  tliou 
canst  do  all  things,  and  winkest  at  the  sins  of  men  because 
they  shall  amend.  For  thou  lovest  all  the  things  that  are, 
and  abhorrest  nothing  which  thou  hast  made.  But  thou 
ifj/arcU  all ;  for  th^y  are  thine,  oh  Lord,  Thou  lover  of  soids."  * 
It  shall  be  given  in  the  yet  sweeter  and  loftier  language 
of  the  Psalmist :  "  The  statutes  of  the  Lord  are  right,  and 
rejoice  the  heart;  the  commandment  of  the  Lord  is  pure, 
and  giveth  light  unto  the  eyes.  .  .  Moreover  by  them  is  thy 
servant  warned,  and  in  keeping  of  them  there  is  great 
reward." 

>  Wisdom,  xi.  23-26. 


"  Reliquj  ScriptuTas  quidem  confitentur,  interpretatione  vero  conver 
tunt."— Iben.  Adv.  Haer.  ilL  12. 

"Tantum  veritati  obstrepit  adulter  sensus  quantum  et  coiruptor 
stylus."— Tebt.  ApoL  17. 

"  Sunt  enim  multa  verba  in  Scripturis  divinis  quae  possunt  trahi  ad 
eum  sensum  quern  sibi  unusquisque  prsesumit." — Recogn.  Clem.  x.  42. 

"  Sed  ad  sensum  suum  incongrua  aptant  testimonia,  quasi  grande  sit 
et  non  ^'itio8i8simum  docendi  genus  depravare  sententias,  et  ad  volun- 
tatem  suani  Scripturam  ttaheie  lepugnantem." — Jeb.  Ad  Paulin.  ep. 
53,7. 

"  Concerning  the  mystical  sense  it  may  be  observed  that  we  may  err 
in  two  ways,  either  by  seeing  it  where  it  is  not,  or  by  taking  it  other- 
wise than  it  ought  to  be  taken." — Daih^e,  De  Monarchiti,  iiL 


LECTURE  IV. 


PATRISTIC    EXEGESIS. 


"  That  your  faith  should  oot  stand  in  the  wisdom  of  men." — 1  Con.  ii.  6. 

In  supporting  some  special  dogmiv,  or  private  interpre- 
tation— iu  asserting  the  infallible  accuracy  of  some  pjirty 
opinion  which  would  fain  claim  to  be  that  of  the  universal 
Church  * — ecclesiastical  controversialists  have  often  appealed 
to  Clirjst's  promise  of  the  Spirit  which  should  lead  the 
Apostlea  into  all  truth,^  and  they  have  usually  identified  this 
promise  with  a  power  of  rightly  interpreting  the  language  of 
Scripture.  It  is  strange  that  facts  the  most  obvious,  and 
drawn  from  every  branch  of  human  investigation,  have  not 
been  sufficient  to  expose  the  folly  of  claiming  that  promise 
without  ita  obvious  limitations,  "  lut-o  all  truth"  which  is  in 
any  way  necessary  to  salvation — "  into  all  truth  "  which  is 
essential  to  the  eternal  welfare  of  the  human  soul — the  Holy 
Spirit  of  God  has  in  all  ages  guided  all  who  have  not  resisted 
His  gracious  influence  ;  but  He  has  never  taught  men  the 
truths  which  are  independently  attainable  by  the  exercise  of 
human  intellect,  or  those  which  are  left  to  be  revealed  by 
the  broadening  light  of  universal  experience.  Nor  can  we 
except  from  this  statement  a  multitude  of  truths,  which 
many  would  represent  as  of  primary  importance.     The  stem 

*  "Gnititin5»  that  Cliriatianity  is  th<3  pure  truth,  who  will  answer  for  it, 
that  lliu  orthodoxy  whiih  prevails  rit  niiy  oiio  time  i»  iMiuiviili.-nt  with  pure 
Chriatianity  I "  Chalybaug,  History  of  Hpecial  Philonophk,  p.  419,  eto. 

-  John  xvi.  IS. 
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logic  of  circumstance,  the  clear  verdict  of  history,  is  decisive 
against  a  piwri  theories  and  subjective  fancies.  The  Scrip- 
tures contain  the  Word  of  God ;  and  in  the  Scriptures  every 
honest  and  earnest  soul  may  find  the  few  and  simple  things 
which  the  Lord  requires  of  him.  Yet  the  Scriptures  never 
cinim  for  themselves  as  a  whole  the  supernatural  dictation  or 
miraculous  infallihility  which  from  the  days  of  the  Rabbis  have 
been  claimed  for  them.  They  do  not  even  furnish  any  test  of 
their  own  canouicity ;  nor  do  they  protect  themselves  from 
grievous  mistranslation ;  nor  do  they  give  any  definition  of 
the  nature  of  their  own  inspiration ;  nor  do  they  lay  down 
any  of  its  limits  or  degi'ees ;  nor  has  their  text  been  kept  free 
from  numberless  variations ;  nor  do  they  furnish  any  rules 
whatever  as  to  the  manner  in  which  their  difliculties  should 
rightly  be  explained.  All  such  questions  are  left  to  the 
candour,  the  honesty,  the  wisdom,  the  experience  of  those 
who  seek  for  truth  by  the  appointed  nieavis;  and  who  even 
then  will  have  no  claim  to  infallibility,  nor  have  it  in  their 
power  to  impose  "  the  senses  of  men  ujnm  the  words  of  God, 
the  special  senses  of  men  upon  the  general  words  of  God,"  or 
to  lay  them  upon  men's  consciences  together  under  the  equal 

7nalty  of  death  and  damnation.^ 
Tl»e  history  of  exegesis  thus  far  has  been  in  great  measure 
a  history  of  aberrations.  If  we  turn  to  the  Fatliers  with  the 
hope  that  now  at  last  we  shall  enter  the  region  of  unim- 
peachable methods  and  certain  applications,  we  shall  be  dis- 
appointed. I  would  earnestly  ask  not  to  be  misunderstood.  I 
gladly  admit  that  there  are  in  the  writings  of  the  Fathers 
not  only  many  noble  truths  but  also  many  felicitous  ex- 
positions. I  also  frankly  allow  that  much  of  the  staple 
of  all  recent  commentaries,  so  fiu"  as  they  are  simply  moral 
and  spiritual,  is  to  be  found  in  their  pages.  But  this 
does  not  shake  the  fact  that  their  exegesis  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word  needs  complete  revision  both  in  its 
principles  and  in  its  details.  There  are  but  few  of  them 
whose  pages  are  not  rife  with  errors — errors  of  method,  errors 

>  Chillingworlh,  c  iT.  {  18, 
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of  fact,  errors  of  history,  of  grammar,  and  even  of  doctrine. 
This  is  the  langiiage  of  simple  truth,  not  of  slighting  dis- 
paragement. I  should  be  most  unwilling  to  speak  with 
disrespect  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church.  They,  like  our- 
selves, were  the  children  of  their  age.  They  were  hampered 
by  the  conditions,  influenced  by  the  culture,  swayed  by  the 
prejudices  of  the  times  in  which  they  lived.  Some  of  them 
were  men  pre-eminent  in  holiness ;  a  few  of  them  were  wise, 
eloquent,  deeply  read  in  the  human  heart,  fired  with  the 
kindling  enthusiasm  of  spiritual  life;  several  of  them  were 
men  of  wide  leaniincf ;  one  or  two  of  them  were  also  men  of 
bigh  genius.  Their  original  thoughts,  their  pious  exhorta- 
tions, their  homiletic  skill,  their  spiritual  insight,  their  practical 
application  of  the  lessons  of  Scripture  will  always  be  valuable. 
The  diligence  of  some  of  them  has  preserved  for  us  traditional 
information  by  which  light  is  thrown  on  various  passages.  I 
would  not  echo  the  scornful  langimge  either  of  Milton,  of 
Orotius,'  of  Chtllingworth,  or  of  Middleton.*  "  Whatsoever," 
says  Milton,  "  time  or  the  heedless  hand  of  blind  chance  hath 
drawn  from  of  old  to  this  present  in  her  huge  Dragnet,  whether 
Fish  or  Sea-weed,  Shells  or  Shrubhs,  unpicked,  unchosen,  those 
arc  the  Fathers ; "  and  "  it  came  into  my  thoughts  .  .  .  that  I 
coulil  do  Religion  and  my  Country  no  better  service  for  the 
time  than  doing  my  utmost  endeavour  to  re-call  the  People 
of  God  from  this  vain  foraging  after  Straw,  and  to  reduce 
them  to  their  firm  Stations  under  the  Standard  of  the  Gospel ; 
by  making  appear  to  them,  first  the  insufficiency,  next  the 
inconveniency,  and  lastly  the  impiety  of  these  gay  Testimonies 


>  Compare  Orotina,  De  Studiu  inidU.  (10S6),  p.  238.  "  Patres  et  Patnim 
emditionom  .  .  .  nioximi  fnoio,  scd  lamon  tibi  niitor  non  gim  nt  illos  hlo 
qai<lem  aetnt^  Icgas  sod  difTcras  .  ,  .  Nam  nulU  li!ibcnt  Don  solum  fliixa, 
ambigua,  futilia,  et  sttpurstitiosa,  scd  etiam  qunedam  tioii  usqueiiuaiiiiK  probaet 
Sana."  1{r  f;oes  on  to  add  that  thry  are  often  anorthodox.  I  need  only  allude 
to  Daille,  TmiM  de  V Emploi  de»  Saints  Fires,  1032  (answered  by  W.  Hmovcb, 
The  Jpolorfie  o/lhe  Fathen  (1709),  and  the  Rer.  Prof.  Blunt,  On  the  RigU  Urn 
rfthc  Fathers  (1867),  and  Barbeyrac,  Traitt  de  la  Morale  des  Pires. 

*  Middlcton,  Free  Enquiry,  1729.  Among  othera  who  hare  spokon  verjr 
alightinKty  of  th<-  Futhen;  might  he  meulioued  Simon  EpiaaouioB.  See  him 
quoted  by  I'r.  I'uspy,  Tratt  No.  57,  p.  10.  Cok'ridge  said  of  Lntlier, 
H(>'iitir}itlion,  Calviu,  that  "  the  I^oat  of  them  was  not  inferior  to  St.  Auf^TUtine 
aud  worth  a  brigade  of  Cyprians,  Fmniliaua,  and  the  like  "  {Jicma  ins,  iii.  27 C). 
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that  their  great  Doctors  would  bring  them  to  dote  on."^  We 
can  hartUy  wonder  at  the  accent  of  itidignation  which  rings 
through  the  words  of  the  mighty  Puritan  poet,*  when  we 
remember  that  the  Fathers  had  been  tlirust  into  a  position  of 
autocracy  which  they  re]>eated]y  aud  emphatically  disclaim, 
and  which  had  they  ever  claimed  it  would  have  been  com- 
pletely nullified  by  tlieir  own  ^vritings.  Their  glory  is  for  the 
moat  part  the  glory,  not  of  intellect,  but  of  righteousness  and 
faith. 

The  Church  wi'iters  of  the  earlier  ages  were  surrounded 
with  difficulties.  It  was  not  till  the  fourth  century  that  the 
Canon  of  the  New  Testament  was  finally  established ;  it  wag 
not  till  the  sixteenth  that  the  Canon  of  even  the  Old  Te-st.a- 
ment  was  clearly  defined.  The  views  entertained  about  the 
Old  Testament  and  the  methods  of  its  interpretation  were  to 
a  great  extent  those  of  the  Jewish  schools.  It  was  regarded 
not  as  the  history  of  a  partial  revelation,  of  which  the  main 
provisions  had  been  altered  by  the  New  Covenant,  but  as  a 
supernatural  and  homogeneous  document  of  equal  authority 
with  the  writings  of  the  Apostles  and  Evaugclists.  And  the 
entire  library  of  thirty-nine  hooka,  which  hardly  any  of  the 
Fathers  could  read  in  tlie  original,  was  appealed  to  as  the 
final  authority  alike  by  Ebionites,  who  taking  them  literally 
maintained  the  eternal  validity  of  Mosaism,  and  by  Gnostics, 
who  interpreting  them  aMcgoritrally  deduced  from  their  pages 
the  wildest  extravagances  of  heresy.  Without  deep  learning, 
without  linguistic  knowledge,  without  literary  culture,  with- 
out any  Enal  principles  either  as  to  the  nature  of  the  sacred  j 


*  Of  PrelaXiml  KpMopnn/. 

*  He  speaks  ivIho  of  "  the  lahyrintb  of  Councils  and  Fiithprs,  an  cntnnglcil 
wood  which  the  r'a{ilt)t  loves  t<i  fi}?ht  in." — Milton,  (Jf  Tn^e  lUlujion,  ad 
inil.  "  Many  Falheru  iliscover  more  hert-sii-s  thnn  they  will  rBfuto,  nnd  that 
often  for  hereny  whirh  ia  tin?  truer  ojiioion."  "  I  dar»  to  Ih>  known  to  think 
onr  tn^  and  serious  poot  S|K'iLser  to  be  a  bbtt^r  teacher  than  Scotua  or 
A(\uiiia8.'* — Areopfujilion.  It  u  wrong,  ho  Bays,  "  to  dniu  upon  iniroi'a.'siiniblo, 
innnniera])lo,  and  thcri'fore  ■nnuforsaary  and  unmiTciful  volnnu's,  cho'«in« 
mther  to  err  with  the  8]K'cionB  nnmo  of  tb«  Pnthi-n,  tlinn  to  Itiku  a  Miiind  ' 
tmth  at  the  hnnds  of  a  pluin  «])right  man,  &c," — 0/  IV-fonnJitioa  in  EiujUiml, 
"Redis  ad  rnlrum  coiniuunliitioni-Ji,  de  i|iulias  hoc  minni.itiiii,  aci'ipe.  Quii:^ 
quid  illi  dixcrint,  ni'<|uc'  ex  libria  wcris  aut  rntionealiiinn  tiatiKidotica  ronlirm- 
ar<iriDt,  periudc  mihi  orit  ac  si  i^uia  alius  e  vulgo  dij.i^et." — Drfcnt.  o.  i. 
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writings  or  tlie  metlund  by  which  they  should  be  interpretoi 
— surrounded  by  Paganism,  Judaism,  and  heresy  of  every 
description,  and  wholly  dependent  on  a  faulty  translation, — 
the  earliest  Fathers  and  Apologists  add  little  or  nothing  to  our 
understanding  of  Scripture.  They  are  not  to  be  blamed  for 
deficiencies  which  were  inevitable.  They  could  not  transcend 
the  resources  of  the  days  in  whicli  they  lived.  It  ia  their 
eternal  glory  that  they  won  the  battle  of  Christianity  by  their 
innocence,  their  courage,  their  faithfulness  even  unto  death 
to  the  Gospel  message  with  which  they  hnd  been  iutmsted  ; 
but  we  turn  to  them  in  vain  for  the  justification  of  any  claim 
to  the  possession  of  an  infallible  tradition.  /  Their  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Old  Testament  is  incorrect,  popular,  and  full 
of  mistakes;  their  Scriptural  arguments  are  often  baseless; 
their  exegesis — novel  in  application  only — is  a  chaos  of 
elements  unconsciously  borrowed  on  the  one  hand  from 
Philo,  and  on  the  other  from  Rabbis  and  Kabbali.sts.  They 
claim  "  a  grace  "  of  exposition,  which  is  not  justified  by  the 
results  they  offer,  and  they  suppose  themselves  to  be  in 
possession  of  a  Christian  Gnosis  *  of  which  the  specimens 
offered  are  for  the  most  part  entirely  untenable.' 

1.  The  only  Bible  used  by  the  APOSTOLIC  FATHERS  was  the 
Septuagint,  and  they  rely  on  its  suppose<l  inspiration  even 
when  it  differs  widely  from  the  original  Hebrew.  But  while 
they  proclaim  the  words  of  the  Bible  to  be  the  very  words  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  they  treat  them  with  the  strangest  freedom. 
They  alter ;  they  misquote :  they  combine  widely  different 
passages  of  different  authors ;  they  introduce  incidents 
borrowed  from  Jewish  ritunl  and  Jewish  legend ;  they 
make  more  use  of  the  Old  Testament  than  of  the  New ;  • 

*  Ep.  Bamah.  c.  ix.  mid  pn.inim.     Birile  on  1  Sam.  i.  1,  2. 

'  Vat  some  irmarks  on  the  FutheTH  si*  llnrp,   yimlittilwn  of  Lnther,  p.  81, 

•  Thir  <li»8omini»ti(m  of  the  New  Ttstjiiiirut  writings  wm  not  of  course  in- 
ntftntuiieousi.  It  took  some  timi«  for  thi'Ui  nil  to  ln'ooinir  known,  and  alao  to 
1«  recojiJiiscd  ns  being  of  coonlinatc  authority  with  the  Jewish  SoripturM. 
Tlie  epiHtli!  of  C'li^mi^nt  is  to  a  grvnt  extent  a  ocnto  of  phraaes.  Hn  inakei 
Urgp  UBe  yioth  of  some  of  .St.  I'mil's  EpisJlcs  and  of  the  Kpistlu  to  the  Hrbrcwg, 
lint  Biivs  nothing  at«)iit  thi-ir  insjurrition.  AcfiorJinj^  to  Kunk  {Palrct 
jlynntiilin,  i.  5rtii-578)  Cleitmtt  ituotc-.s  \!>7  timrs  fmni  tin;  Old  Ti'stiimt-nt,  the 
AjKJcryiiha,  aod  tli<i  Assnnijilion  of  Moses;  158  times  from  the  New  Testament 
but  witn  only  3  direct  ijMoUliou*. 
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they  not  only  appeal  to  apocryphal  writings  as  of  inspired 
authority,  but  builrJ  arguments  upon  them.  In  matters  of 
interpretation  they  show  so  little  title  to  authority  that  their 
views  have  been  jibandoncd  by  the  whole  Christian  world. 

Passing  over  the  author  of  the  Teaching  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles,  who  makes  but  little  use  of  either  Testament/  we 
come  to  Clement  of  Rome.  This  ancient  bishop  quotes 
not  only  from  the  book  of  Judith^  but  apparently  even  from 
Buch  books  as  the  Pseudo-Ezekiel  and  tlie  Assumption  of 
Moses*  He  is  the  first  who  refers  to  the  Phoenix  as  a  sign 
of  the  Resurrection  ;*  the  first  also  who  endows  Rahab  with 
the  gift  of  prophecy,  because  by  the  scarlet  cord  hung  out  of 
her  window  she  made  it  manifest  that  redemption  should  flow 
by  the  blood  of  the  Lord  to  all  them  that  believe  and  hope  ia 
God.*  As  the  pictorial  fancy  of  a  preacher,  such  an  illustra- 
tion would  be  harmless ;  but  when  it  is  oflered  as  the 
explanation  of  an  actual  prophecy  it  is  the  earliest  instance 
of  the  overstrained  Allegory,  which  was  afterwards  to  affect 
the  whole  life  of  Christian  exegesis.  We  see  the  reason  for 
tliis.     Allegory  was  already  a  famiUar  method  among  the 

'  He  qnotea  the  Old  Test&ment  thrice,  and  the  Apocrypha  fonr  timw  ;  of 
the  New  Testament  writera  ha  seenu  only  to  have  been  familiar  with  St. 
Matthew. 

»  c.  viii.  The  qnotation  in  this  chnpter  may  be  a  confnsed  reminiaconce  of 
•evenil  passages  (Ps.  ciii.  10, 11  -,  Jur.  lii.  4,  1!) ;  Is.  i.  IS  ;  Ez.  xviii.  30,  Ac), 
hut  Cli'tnens  of  Alexandria  (I'acdng.  i.  10,  §  9\)  qnotea  it  from  "  EiekJol." 
It  may  bo  either  from  tbo  Alexandrian  pmit  of  that  iiama  or  from  apocryph*! 
additions  to  EzekieL  Photins  says  that  Clument  qiinti^d  from  aeverul  apocry- 
phal  books  "as  from  Serintnre  "  {Bibl.  Cod.  126).  Nue.  17,  i-yit  It  tliiiaTidt 
\ith  KvBpat  is  ascribed  to  Mosea  and  may  be  from  the  ABSiiinption  of  Hoses, 
thongh  not  for  the  reason  assigned  by  Hilgonfold.  Bt«ihop  Lightfoot  thinka 
that  the  quotation  in  c.  23  corocs  from  Eldad  and  Mcdud.  There  are  other 
Apoi:ryjihal  qiiointions  in  e.  29  and  c.  48. 

'  c.  2.1.  L'li-mens  is  not  more  prcilulous  than  Tacitus  (Jnn.  vi.  2S)  or  Pliny 
{H.N.  X.  2) ;  but  1  am  only  showing  how  far  ho  stands  below  the  level  of  St. 
John  and  St.  Paul.  And  it  Rhould  be  obsenred  that  Pliny  and  Tnr-itus  (1) 
express  some  doubts  on  the  matter  ;  and  (2)  are  not  elevated  intohalfiuspiriMl 
authorities  ;  and  (3)  do  not  appeal  to  the  fable  in  support  of  a  ndigioos  buth. 
Perhaps  he  was  mi»lml  by  the  Seventy  in  Ps.  xc.  12  ;  Job  xxix.  IS,  or  by  the 
Assumption  of  Moses  (sue  iliigeufuld  Nov.  Test,  cxtr,  can.  L  09,  and  Bishop 
Lifjlilfoot's  note). 

*  Ep.  ad  Cor.  12,  iparc,  o^oinjTot,  oJ  fi6yay  wltrrtt  iiXXii  wpoipitTtla  iv  ry 
Tvyoixl  yiyo»t.  The  same  specimen  of  exegctiu  gnosis  is  a<iopt4.>d  by  Justin 
Martyr  DiaL  111  ;  Iren.  Haer.  iv.  20  ;  Origen  j>i  ^faU.  xxvii.  28  ;  AmbroM 
Jh  Fide,  4  ;  Panlinns,  Carm.  23  ;  Aug.  in  I'a.  Ixxjcvi.  4  ;  and  many  othett. 
See  the  note  of  Cotelerios  in  loc  (L  p.  153). 
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"Jews,  and  just  as  tlie  Alexandrians  had  adopted  it  In  oi-der 
to  find  iu  Moses  an  anticipation  of  Greek  pLiJosophyj  so  tha 
Apostolic  Fatliera,  before  the  full  formation  of  the  New 
Testament  Canon,  were  driven  to  it  in  order  to  make  the 
Old  Testament  an  immediate  witness  for  Christian  truth.^ 
The  Epistle  of  Clement  to  the  Corinthians  breathes  the  spirit 
of  a  sincere  and  beautiful  piety,  but  its  inferiority  to  even 
the  humblest  of  the  canonical  writings  shows  us  that  with  the 
close  of  the  sacred  Canon  the  whisper  of  divine  inspiration 
breatlied  far  more  faintly  over  the  intellectual  powers  of  men. 
"The  Bible,"  it  has  been  said,  "is  not  like  a  city  of  modern 
Europe  which  subsides  through  suburban  gardens,  and  groves, 
and  mansions  into  the  open  country,  but  like  an  Eastern  City 
in  the  Desert  from  which  the  traveller  passes  by  a  single  step" 
if  not  quite  "  into  a  barren  waste  "  yet  into  poor  and  infertile 
fields. 

2.  The  Epistle  of  Barnaba.s  has  a  more  direct  bearing  on 
the  History  of  Interpretation.  It  presents  to  us  a  singular 
spectacle.  Intensely  anti-Judaic  ia  tone,  yet  directly  Judaic 
i»in  method,  it  is  marked  by  no  coherent  and  intelligible  theory. 
Phe  writer,  though  full  of  satisfaction  respecti;iig  his  own  gift 
of  insight,  was  no  thinker,  and  he  leaves  side  by  side  things 
quite  irreconcilable.  He  appears  to  suppose  that  part  of  the 
Old  Testament  was  meant  for  the  Jews  and  part  for  the 
Christians,  ^  but  suggests  no  principle  by  which  one  part  is 
to  be  discriminated  from  the  other.  He  can  hardly  have 
been  ignorant  that  Christ  wa.s  circumcised  and  yet  lie  quotes 
various  passages  to  show  that  circumcision  was  not  meant 
to  be  of  the  flesh  and  that  the  Jews  were  led  into  it  by 
the  delusion  of  aa  evil  angel.^    He  believes  that  Judaism 


'  AmobiuB  (Jdv.  CfentfJi,  iv.  83,  v.  32 — i5)  onorgntirairy  rcpndiatca  the 
priD':i|ilo  of  allegory  as  a]i|>lie<I  by  the  Gentilt!  pliilu.wfilKM's  to  tho  (Mv^  about 
their  goda.  He  asks  a  vt:ry  pertinent  quosition.  "Qiiod  cum  ita  se  Kalieat, 
qui  [Kit^stis  res  cortns  rebiia  a  dubiis  sumtrc,  ati|iie  unnrn  udjungcro  gij^ilica- 
tioiii'in  dicto,  quod  per  modoa  ridutU  innniilcros  expOHitionum  vuriut&ta 
deduri  t"  (t.  34). 

*  Kp.  Biimah.  4.  14.  I  shauld  1iav«  thought  it  h&rdly  worth  saying  thnt 
llic  writer  of  this  Epistle  could  not  hsv«  Ixjcn  the  ApoHU  BamnW,  if  Prof. 
MilliKMi  httd  not  thought  it  probiible  {Did.  of  Chrint.  Bu><f.  p.  201). 

*  kp.  Bamab.  9.     ^o  Jgnatius  {Ad  Magna.  10)  calk  Judiiiiim  ^  ncur))  (u^i). 
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was  only  an  expression  of  God's  will  when  it  is  explained 
by  Christian  gnosis  ;  and  that  God's  intended  covenant  with 
the  Jews  had  been  dissolved  and  transferred  to  the  Christians 
at  the  moment  when  Moaes  broke  the  tables  of  stone.  The 
only  glimmer  of  an  exegetic  principle  which  he  discloses  is  to 
'^  find  throughout  the  Old  Testament  something  which  can 
be  referral  to  Christ  or  to  Christianity.'  Thu.s,  by  loosely 
mixing  up  two  separate  events,  he  says,  that  Abraham  cir- 
cumcised his  S18  servants,  and  then  he  explains  this  iu  a 
kabbalisttc  manner.  The  number,  he  says,  may  be  expressec 
by  the  letters  TIH  of  which  T  stiiuds  for  the  croaaj 
and  IH  for  IHaoOs,  and  this  was  the  mystery  which 
Abraham  meant  to  imply*  "  No  one,"  he  adds,  "  has 
been  admitted  by  me  to  a  more  excellent  piece  of  knowletlge 
than  this.  But  I  know  that  ye  are  worthy."  And  tbia 
mixture  of  two  kabbalistic  methods,^  purely  Jewish  and 
wholly  arbitrary,  is  eagerly  adopted  not  only  by  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  but  by  Tertullian,  Ambrose,  Augustine,  Faulinus, 
Gregory,  Isidore,  and  Bede.*  It  never  even  occurreil  to  Bar- 
Dfibaa  or  to  any  who  adopted  this  singular  specimen  of  ex- 
position that  there  was  any  absurdity  in  attributing  to 
Chaldean  Emir  an  a]iplication  of  mystic  processes  and 
numerical  values  to  the  letters  of  an  alphabet  which  had  uo 
existence  till  hundreds  of  years  after  he  had  returned  to  dust. 


Comp.  Bp.  ad  Diogfut.     See  Banr,  Cfmrek  HM.  L  138  (E.T.);  HilgenMd, 
JHenfxut.  VOttr.^i  fg.  ;  Ronsis.  Thiol.  Chrtt.W. 

■  H«  iinotea  la.  xlv.  1,  lu  f<illows,  "  The  l»rd  naitl  to  my  Christ  the  Lord  " 
flpparently  confusing  K^py  *•'''  ^vplir,  Ep.  Barn/tb.  12.  Tliu  ouly  rfir«d  Kew 
iWtanieiit  quuUtiotia  in  BaranbM  (ce.  iv.  t.)  kre  from  Mstt  xxiL  14;  ix. 
IS.  He  quotas  bncci  from  4  Esdru  ;  four  tiiiiea  from  Ik>ok  of  Knoch ;  aiid 
frofjnently  from  tli«  Old  Testanitrnt  The  WTif«r,  had  ho  beon  Ows  Apostle 
BamBha«,  conld  never  have  siioken  of  the  Twelve  as  inifa  waear  iLiiofrlof 
iyo/tmipovt.     C  V.      (Sen  hovrevor  Dirt,  of  Chrintian  Bic»J.  l.c) 

'  JSJb.  Barnah.  9.  In  this  he  is  followi-d  by  ClcinMis  Alex.  (Strom,  vi.  11  ;  }  84); . 
Ambrose,  D«  Fide.  i.  ;  Aur.  i^iarjit.  in  Jud.  37  ;  Hilary,  Dc  Hntwd.  8«,  to., 
»nd  iii>i>!irditly  by  Dr.  I'liHfy  (  TrttfJ.  8P).  We  have  already  seen  the  infcretica 
drawn  by  the  Rabbiii  from  the  fuel  that  thn  name  Kliezer  also  yieidi  the 
namlyr  318.  Ben'shith  Ifabbn,  c  27.  Yet  the  Fathencomplaiti  of  Vak-utinian 
for  inferring  that  the  letters  TH  itidicntcd  1$  aMons.  (Ei'iidmn.  fftwr.  ii.  14.) 
So  familiar  were  the  early  Christiiins  witli  this  form  of  the  Qabbala  that 
Pnidentias.<iars  we  miut  fight  oar  vices  with  31S  serviuita,  Le.Jijfuri  myslied  ; 
Proff.  in  Piti/ehmnaefiiam. 

*  Gemalrin,  see  an'f,  p.  fiS  ;  Temioorah,  see  p.  102. 

*  See  Coteleritu  lui  Uk. 
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It  is  in  Barnabas  also  tliat  we  find  the  earliest  of  the  many 
Christian  attempts  to  follow  Aristobulus  in  giving  a  mystic 
reason  for  the  laws  about  clean  and  unclean  meats.  The 
hyaena,  he  says,  is  not  to  be  eaten,  to  show  that  men  must  not 
be  corrupters,  since  that  animal  annually  changes  its  sex ; 
nor  the  weasel,  because  it  conrtive*  with  the  mouth  ! '  In 
explaitiing  the  sacrifice  of  the  Red  Heifer  as  a  type  of  Christ 
he  adds,  among  other  paiticulars  borrowed  from  the  Oral 
Law,  that  three  boys  had  to  sprinkle  the  people  with 
scarlet  wool  and  hyssop  bound  round  a  stick;  and  that  the 
calf  was  to  be  offered  by  men  of  perfect  wickedness.  The 
men  are  explained  to  be  symbols  of  those  who  led  Christ  to 
death  and  then  (apparently)  of  the  Apostles.*  The  boys  that 
sprinkle  are  "  those  that  have  proclaimed  to  us  the  remission  of 
sins,"  and  are  three  in  uumbcr  in  witness  of  Abraham,  Isaac 
and  Jacob.  The  stick  is,  of  course,  made  a  type  of  the  cross 
and  iu  some  une.xplained  way  the  scarlet  wool  also;  and  the 
hyssop  is  to  show  that  the  d.iys  of  Christ's  kingdom  will  be 
evil  All  these  things  he  says,  "we  explain  as  the  Lord 
irUtrnkd." '  The  comment  on  the  first  Psalra  is  equally 
fantastic.  "Blessed  is  the  man  uho  hath  not  walked  in  the 
eounael  of  the  ungodJy"  even  as  the  fishes — the  lamprey, 
polypus,  and  cuttle-fish,  which  may  not  be  eaten — go  in  dark- 
ness to  the  depths  of  the  sea;  "  and  hath  not  stood  in  the  way 
<>f  ainncTS,"  even  as  those  who  profess  to  fear  the  Lord,  but 
go  astray  like  the  swine  ;  "  arul  hath  not  sat  in  the  sent  of  the 
aeomcrs,"  even  as  those  birds  that  lie  in  wait  for  prey.  This, 
he  says,  "  is  spiritual  knowledge."  "  He  slmll  he  as  a  tree 
plnnt^d  hy  the  waters,"  indicates  both  baptism  and  the  cross. 
"Mis  leaf  also  sJiall  not  wither,"  means  that  "  every  won!  pro- 
cee<^ling  out  of  your  mouth  in  faith  and  love  shall  tend  to 


'  Alltf^cAl  erplknntionB  of  these  wise  and  practical  prohibitions  are  rotind 
in  many  of  the  Fiithrn.  TLTltillian  giws  »o  far  a»  to  aay  "  Quid  turn  conlna- 
tihilr  (inftio  ciborum  cxwprio  t ''  nnd  expluiua  it  na  "  aapieniis  in  occulto,"  C. 
Mart.  V.  6  ;  (.iriKcn,  How,  in  Leril.  niiikes  a  sitniloi  reniark,  aud  Be  Prine.  It. 
I ;  C.  Cfl*.  iv.  y3. 

■  Ep.  Biimah.  e.  10.  The  po&sage  is  OKtremely  obscure  and  confused  ;  but 
thill  tx'fiiit)  to  be  the  meaning. 

»  Id.  c  10  ad  Jin. 
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bring  conversion  and  hope  to  many."  Among  the  prophecies 
of  the  cross,  B;U'aabas  is  tlie  first  of  the  Fathers  to  quote  the 
apocryphal  verse,  "  And  the  Lord  suith,  When  a  tree  shall  be 
bent  down,  and  fhall  again  arise,  and  when  blood  shall  flow 
out  of  wodd."  ^  He  blesses  God  tor  muking  hitu  understand 
what  is  meant  by  "  the  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey," 
and  explains  it,  "  in  accurdauce  with  true  gnosis,"  to  moan, 
"Trust  in  Jesus."  For  the  "land"  stjinds  for  "man,"  and 
"honey"  for  "  faith ; "  and  "milk  "  for  "the  word."  -  Barnabas 
ia  the  earliest  Christian  writer  who  based  the  notion  that  the 
world  was  to  last  six  thousand  years  upon  the  six  days  of 
creation,  and  the  Psalmist's  expression,  "One  day  is  with  the 
Lord  as  a  thousand  years."  In  this  fantastic  inference  he  is 
followed  by  Irenaeus,  Hippolytus,  Lactantius,  Hilary,  Jerome, 
and  many  others.* 

But  while  no  sane  man  can  now  fail  to  see  that  such 
explanations  are  "  in  the  highest  degree  foolish  and  un- 
natural," we  niu-st  not  set  them  down  to  the  special  in- 
competence of  the  writer.  "  The  Christian  Church,"  says 
Professor  Milligan,  "  has  afforded  too  many  examples  of  the 
adoption  of  the  most  perverted  principles  of  interpretation  by 
gifted  minds,  and  by  large  sections  of  her  members,  to  make 
folly  in  that  particular  direction  a  proof  of  general  mental 
weakness."'*  So  far  from  being  despised,  the  Epistle  of 
Barnabas  was  regaided  as  pre-eminently  edifying,  and  it  was 
a  ma'ter  of  doubt  for  a  time  whether  it  should  not  be 
admitted  into  the  sacred  canon.  Like  the  Pastor  of  Hermns, 
and  the  Epistles  of  Clement  and  Polycarp,  it  was  even  read 
in  many  churches  in  public  worship*,^ 


>  Id.  12  (2  Esdr.  v.  6).  »  Ep.  Sam.  6. 

»  Ep.  Barn.  15  (Gon.  ii.  2  ;  P*.  sc.  4)  ;  Iren.  Ha>r.  v.  2S,  2!>  ;  Hippo- 
lytiu.  ap.  Phot.  eod.  oiL  ;  Lactout.  InsU.  vii.  25  ;  Jer.  Ep.  139,  kc.  Soo 
Cotelerius,  i.  44. 

*  Diet,  of  Chrhtian  Anti^iitim.  t.v.  Bnmibas. 

•  luto  iho  theology  of  thn  early  FathiTs  1  do  not  enter.  Jcromo  adniifg 
that  before  A ri IIS  orojie  like  a  demon  of  the  noonday,  "  innocoutcr  quaolani 
et  miuiu  caate  locuti  sunt,  et  quno  non  |)088int  pcrversoniin  humiunm  oaliiin- 
ninm  dcclinnre."  Apol.  adv.  Hnfin.  u.  No  one  would  blame  them  for 
this,  but  it  shows  that  they  ouinot  he  re^rdod  as  aatliorities.  See  Pettviiu, 
De  Trin.  i.  v.  7  ;  Newman,  £m.  mi  DectlopmeTtt,  12—15. 
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3.  Hermas  furnishes  little  or  nothing  to  our  purpose,  and 
indeed  has  notojie  direct  quotation  from  either  the  Old  or  New 
Testament,  unless,  "  Many  be  called  but  few  chosen"  be  taken 
from  St.  Matthew.^  Nor  do  Polvcarp  and  Ignatius  indulge 
in  direct  exegesis.'  Tatian  wrote  a  book  on  Scripture 
difficulties,*  consisting  of  comments  on  St.  Paul,  which  axe  no 
longer  extant.  In  his  oration,  he  like  Barnabas  uses  the  Old 
Testament  as  the  source  of  all  knowledge.*  Athenagokas 
also  lield  the  mechanical  theory  of  inspiration  and  uses  the 
alleguric  motlux!.^  He  says, "that  the  Spirit  uses  the  writers 
as  a  flute-player  might  blow  into  his  flute."*'  Theophilus 
of  Antioch  looked  to  the  Bible  even  for  physical  and 
Bcientific  teaching.  Thus  he  quotes  the  cry  of  AbeVa  blood 
from  the  ground  as  the  cause  why  blood  coagulates  when 
it  is  spilled  upon  the  earth."  Like  many  of  the  Fathers, 
•wherever  he  finds  X.070?  in  the  Old  Testament  he  at  once 
applies  the  passage  to  Christ,*  and  interprets  the  first 
words  of  Genesis  to  mean  that  the  Son  was  in  the  Father, 
His  exegesis  of  the  Now  Testament  is  equally  arbitrary.  In 
John  i.  3,  "  without  Him  teas  nothmj  viaih  which  was  made," 
he  says,  that  "  nothing  "  means  an  idol,  because  the  Apostle 
says,  "we  know^  that  an  idol  is  nothing  in  the  world."  We 
learn  from  St.  Jerome,  that  in  dealing  with  the  parable  of 
the  Unjust  Steward  he  explained  him  to  be  St.  Paul," 

*  Mitt.  xxiL  14,  in  Vi*i<m,  iL  2.  The  Bamo  qnotation  oopurs  iu  Baniri'bns, 
0.  4,  and  something  like  it  in  4  Ejilms.  Th«  seri[itiiral  parnllols  to  puRsnges 
of  Hi-mittfi  nro  given  by  Funk,  i.  675.  Origen  rrtr'inlcd  "  tlii>  shepherd  "  aj) 
divinely  inspired  {Covim.  on  lima.  i.  81),  bat  Tuimllian  dwpises  it  (D« 
FudU.  20). 

*  No  specially  diatitictive  extgeiie  datn  are  to  be  derived  from  Papiaa,  or  the 
Ep.  to  Diognctus  (whir'h  ignores  tho  Old  Teatiiniont). 

*  Euseb.  }I.  E.  V.  13,  irpoflATj/joTiuj'  ^tBhiav. 

*  The  tmnslator  of  thn  Ariuruiiiti  virsii>ii  of  the  commentftrj'  on  Tatian's 
Diataaanm,  by  Kphrocni  Syiusi,  publishod  by  the  Miiolularisl  Kathewat  Venice, 
Luppily  proves  that  Tatiaii,  11  pupil  of  JusLin,  mcd  ttio  Go«pol  of  St.  Johu  as 
Well  AM  tlie  Syuojitists.  '  Apol.  fi. 

*  Qiuvjii.  (ut  AiUolye.  ii.  9.  11b  iiW quotes  theSibyUine  oracles  a.s  inspired 
(id.  ii.  8).  The  word  Tf)(i»  first  occurs  in  this  book,  and  TrinUa»  iu  Tcrt. 
C.  Praz.  4.  Jerome  speaks  slightingly  of  liia  comiiuntarimi,  but  tlo<'8  not 
■eem  to  fiiel  sure  of  their  gcaninen«sa.  ThsL  on  the  Gospels  would  be  the 
eariieat  «xt«ut  cowtnentary  if  gKHuina,  R  Simon,  Hiri.  (Jrit.  drr  Vomwait. 
p.  6.  ^  Id.  ii.  29. 

*  Thus  in  Ps.  ilv.  1,  "  Ernctavit  cor  nicnm  {'erhim  bcmum  v«.  Christum." 

*  Jcr.  Up.  ad  A!j/at.  151,  jpi.  6.     Had  the  Ksy  (icA,iti)  of  3Iclito  of  Sordis 
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the  assumption  that  the  Old  Testament  writers  always  spoke 
in  mysteries,  types,  and  symbols.^  When  we  read  the  passage 
in  which  Jacob  and  Noah  are  treated  as  types  of  Christ, 
we  sympathise  with  the  complaints  of  Tryjiho,  that  while 
God's  words  were  sacred,  Justin's  exegesis  of  them  was  purely 
artificial.'  We  may  concede  to  Celsus,  that  the  proof  of 
Christianity  must  rest  on  clearer  images  and  less  dubious 
inJications  than  these.*  The  extent  to  which  Justin  was 
influenced  by  Jewish  methods  may  be  seen  by  his  application 
of  the  verse,  "  The  Lord  rai'twd  upon.  Sodom  brimstone  and  fire 
from  the  Lord"  (Gen.  xix.  24),  t«  prove  the  divinity  of  Christ.* 
Philo  uses  analogous  modes  of  argument,  and  Philo  as  we 
know  was  an  object  of  Justin's  admiration.'  From  him  Justin 
borrowed  the  theory  of  passive  ecstasy  as  the  condition  of 
prophetic  utterance,  and  so  far  from  feeling  any  misgiving 
about  his  exegetic  system,  he  attributes  it  to  the  possession  of 
a  special  grace  J 

5.  We  might  have  hoped  that  some  fragments  of  genuine 
Apostolic  wisdom  would  have  reached  Irenaeus  tlirough 
Polycarp  or  his  aged  predecessor  Pothinus.*  But  whatever 
may  be  his  other  gifts  he  shows  no  special  wisdom  in  the 


'  rapaKtKoKutkfiivtiii  ir  fLvaTftpi^. 
'  Dial.  134,  HO. 

*  Dial.  70.  rk  itiv  toC  e«o5  Syii  imv  cd  81  dnirtfot  /fn^f <r«ii  rrrfx^mr- 
li4t>€U.  For  instance  "Jacob  served  Lubnn  for  speckled  and  many-Bpnttttd 
sheep,  and  Christ  served  ....  for  the  various  nnd  many-formed  tTic«a  of 
mankind.  Leah  was  -wcak-eyod, /or  the  oyoa  of  your  souls  are  weak.  Rachel 
stole  thn  ^ods  of  LAbon  and  we  have  lost  our  paternal  and  iimtomal  gods" 
IDi'tl.   131). 

*  Ori);.  C.  Cih.  n.  30.  itapip^n^t  it  A  KiKaot  roura-  0thy  Si  ml  rov  «^«iv 
v'iiy  aittU  tK  roiourwy  wafmKovaftirav  ovi'  i^  ovrttj  hytwiv  rtkfirjpiur  avr- 
(orritnp. 

'  DM.  56.  A  similar  tise  was  made  of  the  text  in  Iren.  Hoar.  uL  6  :  Tert. 
Adv.  Praxean.  13  ;  Euseb.  D<m.  Etnng.  v.  23  ;  Anjbros.  Dt  Fide,  i.  2  (see 
Fcuanlfint  in  loc.  /rif«.  )aud  see  in/ro.  The  Council  of  Sirmium  anathema- 
tiaed  any  one  who  uuderstood  the  verse  diiJcrvntly.  Hilar.  IM  Synod,  p.  378. 
A  similar  interpretation  was  given  to  2  Tim.  i  18. 

*  Cohort,  ad  Oraee.  9.  He  calls  him  and  Jose[>hus  oi  (ro^ivTOToi.  RL>nan  snys 
of  him,  "  Jnstia  n'etait  nn  grand  esprit ;  il  mi\ni|anit  h  la  fois  de  pLiloi»o|ihie 
et  de  la  critique  ;  son  ex^gese  surtout  possurait  aujourd'hui  pour  trtss  dufecin- 
eooo  .  .  .  il  avait  cctle  tispi-ce  dc  crAiulit^  mediocre  qui  pormct  d«  raisonner 
■ens^mcnt  sur  des  pi'emis.ti-s  pui'rilca  et  de  s'arrSter  k  tcm{>s  de  fufou  ik  n'clra 
qa'k  mniti^  absurda" — L'JijliM  Chriiienne,  850, 

f  CohoH.  ad  Grate.  8. 

*  "Constat  Polycarpi  .  .  hono  fuisse  discipulum."    Jer.  CiUal  t.v. 
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iliar  evil  in  tbe  Jews,  and 


Law  and  circumcision  as  proofs  of  peculiar  evu  in  tue  Jews,  i 
regards  God's  approval  of  them  as  nothiag  but  an  "  accom- 
modation "  to  their  sins.^  He  relies  mainly  ou  prophecy,  and 
charges  the  Jews  with  having  stnick  four  passages  out  of  the 
Septuagiat,  of  which  three  do  not  occur  in  any  manuscript, 
and  one  occurs  in  all.^  Following  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
Rabbis  he  denies  the  plainest  historical  facts.  He  explains 
the  apparent  justitication  of  polygamy  in  the  Old  Testament 
by  some  great  mystery,  and  allegorises  the  stories  about 
Judah's  immorality,  and  David's  adultery,  and  Jacob's  wives.^ 
Thus,  like  Barnabas,  he  thinks  that  the  Old  Testarnent  was 
meant  mainly  for  Christians,*  and,  as  Middleton  sarcastically, 
but  hardly  with  exaggeration,  observes,  "  he  applied  all 
the  sticks  and  pieces  of  wood  in  the  Old  Testament  to 
the  cross."'  In  every  Old  Testament  Theophauy  he  sees 
a  certain  Christophany.  He  sometimes  presses  into  his 
allegory  facta  for  which  he  has  no  scriptural  authority,  as 
when  he  says  that  there  were  twelve  bells  on  tlie  High 
Priest's  robe,  and  that  they  symbolised  the  Apostles ;  that 
Jesus  was  born  in  a  cavo;^  that  the  ass  at  Bethphage  was 
found  tied  to  a  vine  ;  ~  that  Christ,  as  a  carpenter,  made 
yokes  and  ploughs;  that  a  fire  was  kindled  in  Jordan  at  His 
baptism ;  that  His  feet  as  well  as  His  hands  were  nailed  to 
the  cross.*  He  even  adojjts  such  mere  fables  aa  that  not 
only  did  the  clothes  of  the  Israelites  not  grow  old  in  the 
desert,  but  those  of  the  younger  Israelites  grew  as  they 
grew.*     Justin's  whole  system  of  interpretation  depends  on 


»  Dial.  27. 

•  Di'ii  71-73.  One  of  thesf  is  nttriluitiHl  hy  Ircnnms  (iii.  20  ;  ir.  22)  finit 
to  Iiwiuh,  tlien  to  .Toreiiiinli.     H«  unjustly  charges  wttli  bad  fjtith  the  rrmli-r- 

ing  of  '^TcV  by  ytayn  in«tt'a<l  of  ■wapShot  in  la.  vii.  14  {Dial.  43),  and  says 
thnt  the  Jeivi»h  corniiitirm  of  the  St;rij)t.urea  wo»  a  worse  crime  tU«n  cvtn 
Moloch-worship.     JJiat.  73. 

*  Dial,  m,  Vii,  HI.  *  Dial.  hi.  137.  140. 

•  See  Dial.  86-96.  The  rwl  of  Moiws,  the  pill.-.l  wutkIs  of  Jnoob,  his  stnll, 
bit  ladder,  Judah'a  wand,  David'a  rod,  the  wood  which  Eliiihn  threw  iuto  thi- 
Jordan,  &c..  &c. 

*  la.  xxxiiL  16  ;  DinL  78. 

'  Geu.  xlLi.  10  ;  Ajml.  i.  32, 

•  See  Dial.  88.  103  ;  AjxA.  L  35. 

*  Dial,  131.     &AA&  Kol  T&  Tvv  nmriptif  vwriiiar*. 
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the  world,  four  winds,  and  four  cherubic  forms.^  He  blames 
the  Gnostics  for  drawing  arguments  from  numbers,  letters,  and 
syllables,*  yet  even  in  a  matter  so  important  as  an  explana- 
tion of  the  name  Jesus  he  julopts  the  Rabbinic  metliod  of 
NotarUtcm.^  He  says  that  in  Hebrew  the  word  consists  of  two 
and  a  half  letters  and  implies  that  Jesus  is  Lord  of  Heaven 
and  earth.*  He  api^eals  to  tradition  against  the  Gnostics, 
but  he  frequently  uses  the  same  methods,  of  which,  in  their 
case,  he  repudiates  the  application.* 

In  theology  Irenaeus  is  the  first  who,  if  ho  be  rightly 
inter|jreted,  suggests  the  disastrous  view  that  Christ's  ransom 
of  our  race  was  paid  to  Satan  * — a  notion  which  recurs  in 
the  writings  of  theologians  almost  unquestioned  till  the  days 
of  Aiiselm.  Even  as  regartls  events  which  were  then  recent 
Irenaeus  is  a  most  unsafe  authority.  He  quotes  the  evidence 
of  "  elders  who  received  it  from  the  Apostles  "  for  the  assertion 
that  our  Lord  at  His  death  w;is  more  than  forty  years  of  age " 
— an  opinion  rejected  by  the  whole  Christian  world.  He 
makes  the  highly  questionable  statement  that  the  Apocalypse 
was  not  written  till  the  reign  of  Domitian,^     He  repeats  after 


1  -fl,  fi\xt't«  many  iostftncM  ura  giren. 


1  Haer.  iii.  11,  §  8. 

*  H<ur.  i.  3,  i  3  ;  iL  24, 
■  Sne  mipra,  p.  101. 

*  Haer.  iL  24.  §  2.  The  initials  of  the  wtinl  IB"  may  he  mftde  by  Notftrikofi 
to  stand  for  rehovnh,  .Shuniaini,  T'l'-hu-areta  Nothing  caa  bo  nuuie  of 
the  preseul  remlinp,  "Terrs  untem  iterum  .wrrt  }ucr  dii-itur." 

»  Ju(Jg.  vi.  37  (fTacr.  iii.  17,  8  3) ;  .ton.  ii.  1  (Hnrr.  iii.  20,  g  1) ;  Dan.  ii. 
34  {Hatr.  iii  21,  g  7),  n-fi-rreil  to  by  Lijwus  Dia.  qf  C/irUlian  Bimjr.  ii.  27<>. 
In  each  instance  the  alleguries  are  adopted  by  Augustine,  Jerome,  j:c;  Sih; 
Diostel,  pp.  66-60. 

•  Ilii^r.  V.  1,  g  1.  Athnna.'niu  fumishea  a  brilliftnt  eiTccption  to  this  error. 
Ar<^hd(.'iic'on  Non-is  tnidt'rstiiuds  Ircnuvas  i\\f^\.'r«n\\y  (lituUmcnU  of  Tlfvlvf^l. 
p.  274),  but  Orij^en  nnd  muny  others  rortainly  held  this  ww.  It  must  not 
he  forgotten  tliat  even  in  Thoolojcy  the  Futhcrn  are  not  always  aiife  giiidus. 
Cardiniil  Nowman  remarks  that  out  of  sonio  thirty  authors  cit«td  by  Bishop 
Bull,  ho  has  to  explain  nc.irly  twenty  [Ess  on  Developjntnt,  p.  158). 

'  Hner.  ii.  22,  §  B.  The  pussnge  ia  quotc-d  by  Eoaeliius  II.  E.  iii.  25,  -wivrti 
at  irpttrBirtpoi  futprvpovai,  ol  nuri  rii¥  'Airtay,  '\tiiiyvp  ■  .  ■  trviiBtfiKriKirtt 
wapattStDxii'm  [topto]  tii»  'liMiivnir,  and  for  other  miitakp«  see  Iii.  21,  g§  1-10. 
The  mistAkv  about  thi'  a^f  of  Jesus  is  the  raor«  Htmiipe  b<?cause  a  little  before 
he  had  jniintcd  out  the  Passovers  in  the  Gospels  to  disprove  the  "one-year" 
theory. 

•  In  nn/:r.  iiL  7,  J  1 ,  Irenaeus  makes  the  true  remark  that  St.  Paul  sometimes 
uses  Awp-'rWa  "  prnpUr  relocil/tf^tn  Knamium  .niontm  ;''  but  his  application  of 
the  figure  to  2  Cor.  iv.  2  is  unfortunate.  He  rvfurs  to  a  book  of  his  own 
"On  the  peculiarities  of  the  style  of  St.  Taul." 
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Poly  carp  a  most  improbable  story  about  St.  John  and 
Cerinthus,  which  is  so  unworthy  of  the  Apoatle  that  \vc  can 
only  hope  that  it  is  without  foundation.*  These  examples 
sufficiently  prove  that  if  we  are  to  judge  the  value  of  tradi- 
tion even  from  such  early  writings  as  those  of  Irenaeus  we 
shall  find  that  neither  in  theology,  nor  in  exegesis,  nor  in  the 
simplest  matters  of  fact,  does  it  establish  any  claim  to  our 
reverent^  acceptance.* 

II.  The  Fathers  of  the  third  and  later  centuries  may  be 
divided  into  three  exegetical  .schools.  Those  schools  are  the 
Literal  and  Realistic  as  represented  predominantly  by  Ter- 
tuUian  ;  the  Alleoouical,  of  which  Origen  is  the  foremost  ex- 
ponent ;  and  the  HISTORIC  and  Gkammatical,  which  flourished 
chiefly  in  Antioch,  and  of  which  Theodore  of  Mopsucstia  waa 
the  acknowledgetl  chief.  , 

1.  Tertcllian^  like  other  Fathers,  always  speaks  of  Scrip- 
ture as  uttered  by  God,  and  dictated  by  the  Holy  Ghost.' 
He  will  not  allow  to  Valentinian  that  there  are  any  varying 
degrees  of  inspiration,  nor  to  Marcion  that  Paul's  insight  was 
any  deeper  than  that  of  other  Apostles.  Like  the  Rabbis,  he 
placed  idl  the  Scriptures  exactly  on  the  same  level.*  He  held 
that  they  contained  all  truth;  that  they  had  no  contradictory 
elements ;  and  that  their  cosmogony,  chronologj',  anthropology, 
and  history,  were  infallibly  inspired.'  If  his  views  on  this 
question  are   to   be  regarded   as    autboritative   they  must 


A 


• 


'  The  story  of  Ceriutbas  and  the  Bath  (see  Epiphan.  ffaer.  IxivtiL  14  ; 
Lttmpe,  Prolerj.  p.  69).     I  have  pointed  out  elsewhere  the  grounds  oq  which 
[I  doubt  the  truth  of  tlic  story  (i'«r/j/  Dnt^ii  of  C/iri.itianity,  i.  103). 

*  See,  for  instance,  the  wild  jmssage  abont  the  Millennial  grapes,  which  ha 
tells  on  the  authority  of  the  weak  and  credulous  Pajiias,  who  profwisrs  to 
have  heard  it  from  Tolyonrp  {Haer.  v.  33,  §  3  ;  Eu-wk  ff.  E.  iii.  nd  Jin.  ; 

.Bouth,  Rel.  Saer.  p.  0).     'When  sach  authority  is  <:itcd  for  snch  a  Rubbinio 
[*batudit7,  w«  cannot  estimate  very  highly  the  boasted  "tradition  "  on  which 
ilreoaena  relies.     For  other  instances  see  Kouth,  liel.  Sacrac,  i.  pp.  46-68, 
r  95-101  (Ralxab's  cord,  ir  ipxi)  =  *"  f^^tVi  &<^}- 
■  »  Apol.  18. 

*  De  Pwlic.  17,  "  Hano  atawUitalem  Spiritns  Sancti  qni  ohservaverit,  ab 
Ipso  dedncctur  in  senstis  ejus.  He  makeK  Fb,  L  1  b  prophecy  of  Joseph  of 
Ariinathaoa  (IM  tpectac,  S). 

»  IkAin'vul,2;  O.  ffermog.  89,  40.    He  quotes  from  all  the  New  Testament 
except  2  Vet,  James,  and  3  John,  and  held  that  the  Old  Testament  belongs 
I tpeciallv  to  Christians  (ji;«>/.  21).     He  knew  no  Hebrew,  and  relies  on  the 
'^Inipintion"  of  the  Soveatj  {Apol.  18). 
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be  equally  claimed  for  the  Book  of  Enoch,  and  "  the  Sibyl 
who  lies  not."  i  He  mixes  up  diflFerent  quotations,  refers  to 
them  inaccurately,  and  relies  for  proof  on  verses  wtiich  do 
not  occur  in  Scripture  at  all.*  He  thinks  that  Noah  may 
liave  received  the  Book  of  Enoch  from  his  grandfather,  or 
that,  if  the  Book  was  lost  in  the  Deluge,  he  might  have 
restored  it  by  immediate  revelation,  as  Ezra  reproduced  the 
whole  Scriptures.^  How  can  such  opinions  be  appealed 
to  as  having  any  weight  ?  Before  a  scientific  exegesis  many 
of  Tertnllian's  statements,  so  far  from  being  a  part  of  the 
Christian  verity,  vanish  like  mist  before  the  sun.*  He 
protests  against  literalism,  except  when  time,  manner,  and 

'  circumstance  are  taken  into  consideration,  yet  he  believes 
in  a  corporeal  God,  and  accepts  literally  such  metaphors 
as  "  the  hand  of  God,"  and  the  "  drop  of  water "  in  the 
Parable  of  Dives,  and  thinks  that  cvervthing  is  forbidden 
which  is  not  in  Scripture  expressly  permitted.*     He  rightly 

^  blames  the  Gnostics  for  their  abuse  of  allegory.'  Yet 
he  docs  not  hesitate  to  allegorise  whenever  it  suits  him. 
Orthodoxy  was  accepted  as  a  sufficient  warrant  for  exegetic 
extravagance.  He  finds  a  symbol  of  the  Twelve  Apostles 
in  the  twelve  wells  of  Ehm,  in  the  twelve  gems  on  the  High 
Priest's  breast,  in  the  twelve  stones  taken  from  Jordan  ;''  and 
he  thinks  that  literal  prohibitions  about  clean  and  unclean 
kinds  of  food  would  be  quite  contemptible.  The  eloquent, 
fiery,  uncompromising  African  practically  makes  Scripture  say 


>  Deldol.  16:  De  CmU.  Fan.  \.  Z  :  ad  Natt.  IL  12,  "Ilia  icilicet  Sibyll* 
veri  Tw*  T»t«." 

»  Dt  Cult.  Fem.  i.  2,  8.  See  Bislinp  Knye,  U'rUingn  of  TtrtuVian,  p.  320; 
Ponou,  LeUers  to  Tra-vU,  p.  273.  Tcrtullian  ia  too  reckless  a  r-ontrovcnialut 
to  be  accepted  u  authoritatire  in  Lis  ap]x-aU  to  the  actual  autographs  of  the 
Apoatlea  {Haer.  v.  30,  31),  or  the  cpnsns  of  Augustus  {C.  Mare.  v.  7),  or  the 
aappoaed  letter  of  Tiberius  to  tho  Sfnnto  about  the  (iivinit}-of  Chriat  (Apol.  b), 
or  the  official  report  of  the  Cnirifixion  by  PiUte  {Apol.  21), 

*  He  borrows  thia  Jewish  fable  from  2  Kadna,  zir.  21-44. 

*  See  Bohring«r,  iii.  787-790. 

*  D«  Cor.  Mii.  2  ;  De  Monognm.  4,  "Ifegat  scriptiira  quoil  non  notat." 

*  De  Bfgurr.  Ciimit,  It),  "  Xon  omnia  sunt  imagine  aod  et  veritatcs ;  nee 
onmii  umbrM  sed  et  corpora,"  Comp.  too  id.  ib,  20-33,  De  Prauer.  30  ;  C. 
ffermoff.  S4,  kc. 

^  C.  Mare.  iv.  13.  Bee  too  De  Oral.  4,  C.  iVaz.  7,  De  Saptimo,  iii  ix.  ond 
gamim. 
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exartly  what  he  bimsclf  chooses.  When,  like  Athenagoras,^ 
he  condemns  second  marriage  as  "  specious  adultery,"  he  haa 
no  manner  of  doubt  that  he  is  expressing  the  opinion  of  St. 
Paul,  though  St.  Paul  says  the  exact  opposite.*  If  in  spite  of 
St.  Paul's  express  disclaimer  he  insists  on  the  resurrection  of 
the  identical  flesh,  he  asserts  that  St.  Paul  does  so  likewise.' 
kt  one  time  Scripture  has  no  meaning  for  him  unless  it 
'  ^coincides  with  what  he  recogni-ses  as  tradition.*  and  at  another 
time  tradition'is  valueless  if  it  does  not  correspond  with  his 
individual  convictions.  Thus  he  sometimes  speaks  the  lan- 
guage of  Luther,  and  sometimes  that  of  the  Council  of 
Trent.  If  heretics  appeal  to  the  text,  "  Prove  all  things,  bold 
fast  that  which  is  good,"  he  loftily  replies  that  "  we"  have  no 
need  of  curiosity,  and  that  "  when  w^e  believe,  we  do  not 
desire  to  believe  anything  further."'  While  he  is  in  this 
mood  he  is  so  far  carried  away  by  his  own  sophistry  as  to 
speak  with  something  like  contempt  of  Biblical  studies,  as 
springing  from  curiosity,  and  tending  to  vainglory ;  ^  and  by 
■way  of  criticising  our  Lord's  promise,  "  Seek  and  ye  shsdl 
iind,"  he  implies  that  it  was  only  applicable  to  the  beginning 
of  His  teaching,  while  it  was  still  doubted  whether  He  was 
the  Chri.st.^  He  contemptuously  says  that  in  arguing  with 
heretics  it  is  useless  to  apjioal  to  Scriptural  arguments,  in  <;^ 
which  there  is  either  an  uncerUiio  victory,  or  none  at  all,  but 
that  the  appeal  must  be  to  Apostolic  tradition.^    And  yet 


'  Atk«llltg.  Ltgnt,  33,  i  ttittpot  yitu>$  furpcir^f  i(rTt  /loi^tla,  comp.  Orig. 
Jlom.  in  Lxtc.  xvii.  ;  Theophil.  nd  AiUolye,  iiL  15 ;  Iren.  JIaer.  iiL  17,  §  2. 

.*  1  Tira.  V.  14  ;  De  Monofjrim..  8. 

»  Di  Ilofurr.  C'lrnu,  35,  47.  1  Cor.  xv.  37.  He  calk  thoM  who  disagux 
witli  him  "  lucifugae  isli  BcriptonmuQ."    Comp.  Irtn.  JIaer,  y.  xii.  g  3. 

•  De  PravKT.  4. 

•  Xte  Prat»tr.  7,  "Nobis  cnriositate  opim  son  est  post  Curbtum  Janitn, 
nee  inriuisitione  i)ost  evangi'lium." 

•  lie  PracAcr.  14,  "  Fiilcs  in  tegula  positacst .  .  .  wdat  cnriositas  fidci."  17, 
"Quid  promovebis,  exercitatissime  bcripturorum,  cum  ki  cjaid  d«fviideris 
negctur  ex  advcreo,  si  ijuM  negnveris  uefiindiUlur  1 "  Tlie  scntimeut  wii« 
fiually  crystalliiscd  in  the  "Teoeudum  quod-  semper,  quod  ubiquc,  qaod  ab 
ouinibuR  credituin  est"  of  Vincentitis  I/erineusis,  CummonitoT.  i.  3. 

'  D«  FnuKT  8.  "  WHiatcvor  answer  Tortulliaii  had  ready  for  other  objectors, 
thew  be  could  siKuco  with  a  diuihiiig  peremptory  irit*ri)retatii)n  of  our  Lord's 
words.  .  .  .  1  lind  it  hard  to  stiftn  my  iuuignatioa  at  such  trilliug  with  the 


Divine  piwocpt." — MMiriw,  E<xl.  HM.  p.  tTi. 
•  "  Ego  sum  huercfi  nposlolorum  "  {J>&  trader.  37). 
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"  Tradition:' 


when  tradition  no  longer  answers  him  according  to  his  own 
idols,  he  insists  as  forcibly  as  the  Reformers,  that  Christ 
calls  Himself  Truth,  not  Custora,^  and,  claiming  what  he  has 
so  fiercely  denied  to  others,  he  maintains  that  private  judgment 
is  a  natural  and  inalienable  right.*  The  most  inexorable  of 
traditionalists  when  he  is  arguing  against  heretics,  he  became 
in  his  arguments  against  heathens  the  first  clear  asserter  of 
the  Protestant  principle  of  freedom  of  faith  and  conscience 
as  an  inherent  attribute  of  the  conception  of  religion* 

Insisting  on  the  verse,  "  God  hath  chosen  the  weak  things 
of  the  world  to  confound  the  strong,"  he  adopted  the  pai-adox. 
Credo  quia  ahsurdutn  eat,  and  the  wild  conclusion  that  the 
more  repugnant  to  sound  reason  a  statement  was,  it  ought 
80  much  the  more  to  be  deemed  worthy  of  God.*  Aud  alas ! 
the  vehement  "father  of  Latin  orthoiloxy"  erred  from  the 
Catholic  dogma.  The  maintainer  of  tradition  became  the 
championof  a  schism.  The  nKtlleus  haerdicoi-uui  died  a  heretic.* 

2.  Cyprian  is  the  only  other  prominent  writer  of  the  school 
of  Tertullian.  He  is  said  to  have  been  so  great  an  admirer 
of  his  writings,  that  when  he  a.sked  for  them  he  usetl  to 
say  Da  magislrum.^     But  he  was  a  man  of  less  impetuous 

of  the  whole  D«  Praeter.  naerHkorum,  and  Tertollina  itatcii  it  more  for- 
mally than  Ironaeua.  Prae-acriytio  me&nii  legally,  an  argument  that  the  other 
side  oagbt  not  bv  lienrd.  Tertullian  charges  heretica  with  h.snng  a  dilfereiit 
CADon,  and  with  corrupting  ami  iniitiinting  Scripture.  Heretics  might  cer- 
tainly object  to  proofs  from  the  BcMjk  of  Enoch  ami  from  non-exist«Dt  toxtft ; 
but  to  a  very  largt:  extent  they  adopted  the  very  same  canon  as  TertuUian 
himself. 

*  "Christns  Veritas  eat,  non  consaetndo"  (D«  Virg.  vel.  1). 

*  "Huioaui  juris  et  naturalia  poteatatis  est  unicuiquo  quod  pnturerit 
coUigera  ;  sod  nee  religionia  eat  cogcre  religionem  qnue  s^iohto  sunei^^i  <i<>licat 
non  vi "  {Ad  Heap,  2).  »  Baur,  A'.  O.  i.  428. 

*  On  the  deeply  interesting  personality  of  Ti-rtiillian,  see  Kicbahr,  AneL 
Hitt.  ii.  54;  Neander,  C'h.  UiM.  i.  tH  ;  Newman,  Traetn.-p.  110;  Renan, 
Man.  Aurel.  466,  "  un  mtlange  inoui  de  talent,  de  ikussete  d'esprit,  d'^lo- 
qnenco,  et  de  mauvais  gout."  "  Miserrimus  ego,'' ho  says,  "semper  aegi;r 
ciiloribus  irapatientiae  "  {De  FatietU.  1). 

'  "  Every  page  almost  of  Tertullian  would  furnish  terrible  instanoea  of 
the  irreverent  torturing  of  Scripture  to  his  own  purpoises — nf  a  reaolate 
dftiomination  that  it  shall  never  contradict  or  weaken  any  pur|.iose  of 
bis — all  the  while  tliat  he  professes  to  take  it  as  his  guide  and  judge." 
Maurice,  Jietl,  Hut.  p.  334. 

*  Jer.  C'ltM.  ».r.  Tert.  A  certain  Paulas,  who  had  known  Cyprian,  told 
Jerome  "Nunquom  Cyprianum  absque  Tertnlliani  leotione  umid  diem 
praeteriissu." 
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genius,  and  all  that  is  distinctive  in  his  exegesis  ia 
vitiated  by  the  fatal  fault  of  unreality.^  He  reads  an 
ecclesiastical  tradition  into  Scripture  as  it  pleases  him. 
If  he  wishes  to  prove  the  unity  of  the  Church  he  does 
80 — in  a  manner  almost  ludicrous  in  its  want  of  cogency 
— from  the  Passover  commandment  "In  one  house  shall 
it  be  eaten ; "  *  from  the  sentence,  "  My  dove,  my  un- 
defiled  is  one ; " '  and  from  the  command  of  the  spies  to 
Rahab  to  collect  all  her  family  into  her  house.*  If  he  wants 
to  prove  against  the  Aquarians  that  wine  ought  to  be  used 
in  the  Eucliarist,'*  he  does  so  from  the  verse,  "  I  am  the  true 
vine ; "  from  Noah's  drunkenness,  which  he  treats  as  a  sign 
of  the  Passion ;  from  the  hospitality  of  Melchizedek ;  from 
the  blessing  on  Judah  ;  from  the  voice  of  wisdom  iu  Proverbs  ; 
from  the  red  garments  of  the  avenger ; "  and  from  the  ex- 
pression "my  cup  runneth  over."'^  While  insisting  that 
everything  is  to  be  done  exactly  as  Clirist  did  it,  he  yet 
demands  that  the  Holy  Coninnmion  should  be  celebrated 
in  the  morning.  It  is  obvious  that  such  exegesis  is  wholly 
unscientific.  It  originates  only  in  the  necessity  for  con- 
fronting Gnosticism  in  defence  of  beliefs  or  practices  fur  which 
there  was  no  direct  Scriptural  warrant.  It  was  forced  to 
maintain  the  view  of  the  Jewish  Rabbis,  revived  in  modem 
days  by  Dr.  Newman,  that  Scripture  is  inconclusive  without 
the  comment  of  tradition.*     Every  verse  is  interpreted  a 


•  Tbe  Fiithcrs  have  often  rendered  tbEuisclves  liable  to  the  very  same  com- 
plaints  wkieti  ibcy  make  against  tbe  heretivs.  Tcrt.  Pmt*cr.  i%.  "  Aiiiui 
(Marcioo)  nianuBcripturas,  alimi  (Valeutinuii)  sciuus  exijosiltone  intervertil, 
.  .  ,  Yalentiiius  .  .  .  mutvriaio  ad  Si^ripturas  excogitavit  .  .  ,  a(ljicieiu 
diapositiones  iioii  coinpareutium  rerum."  Epiphan  (ipp.  L  Z9<i,  Kixpv^ox 
-voAai^  Ka)  yt&  itadi\Kri  varck  rbv  vnur  rhy  ttiov  furairotoifuyoi.  Eufieb.  //.  £. 
iv,  29,  Xf"*^**  cia77«Ximj  ISiois  (iteuss,  §  504), 

>  Kx.  xii.  46.  '  Caut.  vi.  9.  *  Josh.  ii.  18. 

•  JSf).  63,  ad  Ctucil.  •  la.  Ixiii  2.  '  Pa.  xjciii.  5. 

•  It  practically  said  "  However  you  may  interpret  Scripture,  Truth  is  with 
na."  "  Quod  apnd  inultos  unura  inveuitur,"  siiysTertulliau,  ''  non  eat  erratuin 
aed  traditiiin."  Dt  Praacr.  28.  See  thia  ■ubjeet  exeelleutly  tn-atcd  by  Baur, 
Churdt  Eiftory,  E.  T.  iL  8-14.  TIum  side  of  TtfrtuUittii's  and  Cyprioa'a 
opiniona  ia  most  fully  developed  by  Cardiiiiil  Ktwiniiii's  TrncUifoT  the  Times, 
Na  8S.  Ho  makeH  tlie  remark,  which  would  iudc<:(l  lie  liicMiiitroua  if  it  should 
be  proved,  that  "all  jirrsonH,  with  vnry  few  «ixoeption8,  tcholry  to  go  by  Scripture 
oiuy/ail  atcay/rtun  ih«  Chunk  aitii  ^^r  dodriium,"  ^.  2, 
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thus  to  use  tlie  borrowed  jewels  of  Egypt  to  adorn  the 
sanctuary  of  God.*  Hence,  Clemens  of  Alexandria  and  Orlgen 
furnish  the  direct  antithesis  to  Tertullian  and  Ireuacus/i 
Clement  appeals  to  a  secret  tradition,  Tertullian  denies  its 
existence.^  The  Alexandrians  aimed  at  the  establishment  of 
Cliristian  Gnosticism,  and  many  of  their  philosophic  sym- 
pathies have  such  an  affinity  with  those  of  the  leading 
Gnostics  that  Gnosticism  could  not  have  heen  completely 
defeated  by  their  methods.*  Tertullitui  and  Irenaeus,  on 
the  other  hand,  though  with  less  learning,  less  depth,  and  less 
power  repudiate  all  attempts  to  philosophise  in  matters  of 
simple  faith,  and  refuse  to  evaporate  into  speculative  ideas 
the  positive  truths  of  historical  Christianity.  Nothing  can  be 
more  uuUke  the  spirit  of  the  Alexandrians  than  the  blunt 
question  of  Tertullian,  "What  has  the  Church  to  do  with 
the  Academy?"*  Clement  gives  to  philosophy  a  divine 
origin,  Tertullian  thinks  it  incompatible  with  Christian 
faith.» 

1.  TTie  first  teacher  of  the  school  who  rose  to  fame  was  the 
venerable  Pautacnus,  a  converted  Stoic,  of  whose  writings 
only  a  few  fragments  remain."  lie  was  succeeded  by  Clement 
OF  Alexandria  who,  believing  in  the  divine  origin  of  Greek 
philosophy,'  uptnly  proiiounded  the  principle  that  all  Scrip- 
ture must  be  allegorically  understood.      The  motto  of  the 

'  Origen,  Fracfm.  Ep.  ad  Greg.  TKnumaL 

>  See  Kaye'8  CUvient,  332  ;   Terlullian,  31  -234. 

'  HoAheim  thinks  tliat  Christian  Platouism  defeated  the  Gnngtics  ;  "  vcmm 
i|Mo  morbo  iiown  tiiu  lougc  niiaedium  ent, "  {De  turbatd  per  recetUioret  Ecclet. 
1767,  pp.  118«9.) 

*  Ih  Pmrscr.  7,  "  Quid  ergo  Alhenit  el  Hientolymitl  Quid  Joidrintiu  el 
Becletiaet  A'ontra  innlUulio  ed  de  portteu  Salomonis  qui  et  ipae  tmJiiUml 
Dominum  in  nimplicitate  eordie  mm  quaermdHm.  Viderini  gui  Stoicum  et 
PUiJ4)nicum  ft  diaicctifum  Chrutianitmum  protul«runt." 

'  For  Ck-ment's  views  on  tiiu  relation  of  {ihilusophy  to  Jad»isiii  Rud  to 
Christifttiity  ace  Strom,  i.  pa»xim  ;  on  it»  diviua  ori]s,'iu,  see  vl.  g§  91-100  ; 
on  it!  ediicationul  function,  g^  1-68.  Ho  holds  thi\t  Oreek  philosophy  wm 
borrow rd  fnnn  whut  he  calls  "the  philosophy  of  Moses,*  id.  g§  66-90, 
lfi7-17Si.  CoiJij..  vi.  ■42.  ■»4.  47.150.  Tertullian  on  the  other  huiul  called 
the  philojiophun*  "the  patriarchit  of  hen'ticfl." 

•  Koutli,  lii-lu/ui/ie  b'fiertu,  L  376-383  ;  Jer.  CabU,  36.  He  mnst  haVB 
favoiired  the  uUexoriu  method,  for  he  applied  to  the  Church  what  is  writt«ii  uf 
PandiM:.  Bee  kL'depeniiing,  Origaio,  L  68.  Jerome  says,  "  Magia  viva  voce 
ecdeaiis  profuit," 

'  Strom,  i   S   28  ;  vil   §   6  ;  Origen,   TTorn,  id  Gen.  xiv. 
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school  was — "Unless  ye  believe  ye  will  not  understaad." * 
By  way  of  proving  this  proposition  he  fell  into  the 
prevalent  error  of  giving  an  universal  application  to  isolated 
phrases.^  He  interpreted  of  a  whole  literature  what  was 
originally  intended  of  a  single  psalm  or  a  single  circamstance* 
/The  reasons  which  he  assigns  for  the  cryptic  character 
of  Holy  Writ  are  the  antiquity  of  parabolic  teaching,  the 
desire  to  stimulate  researcb,  and  the  assertion  that  the 
hidden  senses  of  Scripture  are  not  fitted  for  all,  but  only 
for  those  perfect  Christians  who  are  marked  out  by  election 
V/  for  the  true  Gnosis,:^     He  does  not  deny  the  literal  sense, 

but  thinks  that  it  only  furnishes  an  elementary  faith.  The 
literal  sense  is  the  milk  of  the  word,  but  the  esoteric  vision 
furnishes  strong  meat.*  "To  the  Gnostics,"  he  says  (i.e.  to 
philosophic  Christians),  "  the  Scriptures  have  conceived."  • 
Too  often,  alas,  to  such  "  Gnostics  "  they  had  only,  in  the 
words  of  Isaiah,  "brought  forth  wind." 

His  attitude  towards  the  inspired  ^vritings  is  that  of  his 
age.  He  makes  room  for  legends  even  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment story.'^  His  quotations  are  loose  and  paraphrastic,  and 
are  sometimes  attributed  to  a  wrong  author.^  He  quotes 
verses  which  have  no  existence."     He  refers  to  Apocryphal 

*  Is.  vii.  9  ;  LXX.  iiu/  /iJ>  surTtua-ijr*  obSi  /•♦)  iri/i^Tf.  The  verse  i»  rois' 
translated  and  misapplied.  On  the  AJexondrlnn  contnat  between  "faith" 
and  "  knowledgo,"  see  Strom,  v.  §3  1-13  ;  and  for  the  exegetic  principles  of 
Clement,  Bpccially  Slrmi.  i.  §  32  ;  v.  §  20  ;  vi.  §§  80-S3,  127-182. 

'  Strom,  i.  §  32. 

*  For  these  scriptural  proofs — which  htive  not  A  shsdow  of  Tslidity — from 
Pa.  IxxriiL  2  ;  Matt.  x.  27  ;  Mark  ir.  34  ;  1  Oor.  ii  6,  soe  Strom,  v.  §S  26,  28  ; 
vL  §g  116-118.  SoasNeandcr  aaya  (Ch.  Hint,  ii  265)  "many  texts  from 
Lather's  tmnalation  of  the  Bible  became  current  proof- passages  for  propositions 
relating  to  Christian  faith  or  practice,  although  this  application  of  tnem  waa 
wkoUy  iitioonnttimi  with  the  nrtse  vhich  Otey  hnd  in  tJie  oriffinal." 

*  Stnm.  i.  §  7  ;  T.  §$  18,  21  ;  rL  §^  1,  30  j  %-ii.  g  36.  Sec  the  passogoa 
quoted  in  Gieseler,  i.  233. 

*  In  order  to  get  rid  of  tha  olgection  that  "  knowledge  puflVrth  np  "  (1  Cor. 
riil  1),  Clement  girea  to  ^v<rt»i  the  sense  of  "  canses  men  to  think  great  and 
true  thoughts"  I     Strvtn.  vii,  §  104. 

*  Strom.  viL  J  64.     The  distinction  between  the  philosophic  Christian  (th«J 
"tme  Gnostic")  and  the  ordinary  Christian  runs  all  through  the  Stromaleia, 
see  Ti.  H  2*t- 109  ;  rii.  §J  56,  67-96. 

^  The  story  about  Salome  is  from  "  the  Qospel  to  the  Egyptians."  Strirm, 
iil  i  68. 

*  See  Kays,  p.  407. 

*  Strom.  iL  g  46  ;  TiL  i  04. 
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irriimgs  as  though  they  were  inspired.*  He  attributes  the 
book  of  Wisdom  to  Solomon,  and  the  Book  of  Baruch  to 
Jeremiah.  He  quotes  even  the  "  Rev'elation  "  and  "  Preach- 
ing "  of  Poter,-  as  well  as  the  Epistle  of  Barnahaa  ^  and  the 
"  Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,"  as  having  Scriptuml 
authority.  He  believes  in  the  miraculous  inspiration  of 
the  Septuagint,*  the  Sibyl,  and  Hystaspes,*  and  he  calls 
Plato  "  all  but  an  evangelical  prophet."  " 

Tlie  charactoriatic  features  of  his  system  are  as  follows: — 
a.  He  believes  that  eflo^mc  teaching  ■visa  communicated  by 
Christ,  not  in  writing,  but  orally  after  the  Resurrection  to 
James,  Peter,  and  John,  who  transmitted  it  to  the  seventy 
disciples.'  Pearls,  he  says,  are  not  to  be  thro'ivn  before  swine.j^ 
Some  things  were,  therefore,  only  said  and  done,  not  because 
they  were  right  or  true  in  the  abstract,  but  only  xar 
olfcovo/j.iav,^ 

h.  He  claims  for  his  "  ecclesiastical  gnosis "  the  authority 
of  a  tradition,  to  wliich  he  repeatedly  appeals  against  the  ^ 
perverted  interpretations  of  heretics,'  and  which  he  calls 
"the  Apostolic  orthodoxy,"  "the  evangelical  canon,"  "the 
glorious  and  venerable  rule  of  tradition."  ^^  This,  he  says,  is 
"the  key"  of  tho  true  Gnostics,  while  the  heretics  have  only 
an  "  anti-key."  ^^  But  this  tradition  seems,  on  examination, 
to  be  nothing  more  than  the  mothod  of  Pantacnus  and  other 

•  See  Lardner,  Orcdibiliiy,  iL  c.  22,  §  18. 
»  Strom,  i.  g  183  ;  vi.  ff  89,  48,  128. 

'  Strom,  ii.  |  31.  He  %lao  q^uotes  tliu  Goapel  according  to  the  Hebnwi. 
Strom.  iL  §  45. 

•  &-{r»m.i.  19124.148. 

»  />«/■•/.  iL  §  27  ;  iii.  §  15  ;  Strom.  1.  §  108  ;  v.  §  13  ;  vi.  §  43.  In  Strom. 
yi.  §  42,  St.  Paul  ia  made  to  (juote  tho  Sibyl  uiul  llyst.ispes,  Knyc,  p.  406. 

•  Strxmu  L  §  10,  'O  nKdrten  fio¥6»avx'  wpo^ijTcuioK  rifv  viaTJiplov  otKonoftlan. 
i  il  'EOpaluy  pihAaoiiot  XlK^ritv.  Stnmi  i.  $lfiO,  rt  yip  iart  nAcirwi'  ^ 
M«C<r^t  imjci^uv.  I'(ud,  iii.  §  S4,  i  ititrta  ipiaros  nKirmn  .  .  oTof  Sfo^opoifitvos. 
Coiii]).  Strom.  L  ^  28-32,  where  Ileatheu  rhilosophy  is  treated  u  a  Hourra 
of  wi'red  truth. 

^  Clem.  Hvpotifp.  np.  Eowb.  H.E.  iL  1,  §  2 ;  Strom.  I  |§  11,  M  ;  Ti. 
S$  ei.  68.  Vlf, ;  vii.  §§  94,  11*7  ;  Orig.  C.  OeU.  yi.  §  27^. 

•  He  instnncvs  not  vt-ry  apjmsitfly  St  Paul's  circumcision  of  Timothy.  Sec 
Eaye'a  H'rilingi  of  TerC.  p.  8i>9.  Hia  Scriptural  ntferonoea  are  aometimuu 
Id  accurate. 

•  Strom,  vii.  §07.  For  rcfcrenoe  to  the  ''canon  of  tmdition,"  aee  Strom. 
L  88  11.  88,  179  !  vii  8  »4.     Uy^  vii  {ap.  Euseb.  U.  K.  ii.  1,  §  2). 

^  See  Kaye,  p.  368.  "  Strom,  vii.  §  101 
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Alexandrians.  At  any  rate,  the  results  to  which  it  leads  are, 
to  quote  Canon  Westcott's  phrase,  often  so  "  visionary  and 
puerile  "  that  we  can  attach  to  them  but  little  importance. 
Different  interpretations  are  sometimes  furnished  of  the 
same  passage.  His  explanatinns  of  the  story  of  Abraham  and 
Sarah  are  in  principle  identical  with  Philo's,  as  are  his  views 
coucerning  the  symbolism  of  the  Tabernacle.*  Abraham's 
lifting  up  his  eyes  on  the  third  day  aud  seeing  the  place 
which  God  had  appointed,*  is  explained  to  mean  that  on 
the  first  day  he  attained  to  the  sight  of  what  is  fair,  on 
the  second  to  the  best  desires  of  the  soul,  and  on  the  third 
to  an  insight  into  spiritual  things ;  or  else  the  three  days 
are  interpreted  of  the  mystery  of  the  seal  of  baptism, 
whereby  man  believes  on  God,  who,  as  Plato  says,  is  "  the 
place  of  ideas."  Joseph's  coat  is  made  a  symbol  of  various 
knowledge  which  his  brethren  envied.  In  E.x.  xvi.  3G  we  are 
told  that  "  an  omer  is  the  tenth  part  of  an  ephah,"  or,  as  it 
is  in  the  LXX,,  "  of  the  three  measures  "  {riov  rpiuv  fUipwv), 
and  these  three  measures  are  said  to  be  the  throe  criteria  of  i 
sensation,  speech,  and  understanding.  The  "clean  beasts" 
imply  the  orthodox  who  are  steadfast  and  meditative,  since 
rumination  stands  for  thought,  and  a  divided  hoof  implies 
stability.  The  forbi<iden  animals,  which  ruminate  but  do 
not  divide  the  hoof,  stand  for  the  Jews ;  those  wluch  divide 
the  hoof  but  do  not  ruminate  are  heretics;  those  who  do 
neither  are  the  impure."  Clement  even  allegorises  the 
Decalogue,  aud  in  the  New  Testament  treats  the  miracles 
exactly  as  if  they  were  parables.  Thug,  in  the  feeding  of  the 
five  thousand,  he  says  that  "  the  luu-ley  loaves  "  indicate  the 
preparation  of  the  Jews  for  divine  knowledge,  because  barley 
ripens  earlier  than  wheat ;  and  "  the  fishes  "  the  preparation 
of  the  Gentiles  by  Greek  philosophy,  because  philosophy  was 
born  amid  the  waves  of  heathendom,  and  given  to  those  who 

>  Set)  RoBeum&ller,  IlitL  Interp.  L  219.     Kajre,  pp.  374-403. 

»  Gen.  xxii.  8, 

•  Slrcim,.  T.  S  52  ;  vii.  %  109.  Comji.  Ircn.  Ilaer.  v  8.  Soe  Kayc,  pp.  220, 
380.  ]ii  1$.  xi.  7,  Clement  makes  "  tlio  ox"  bIjuiiI  for  the  J»w«.  aud  "  tlia 
bear  "  for  the  Oentilea.  For  other  untcuablo  iat«rpr«t«tiuiii  see  atrxmk.  t.  tL 
fauim. 
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lie  on  the  ground.  Or  one  of  the  fishes  may  stand,  he  says, 
for  encyclical  instruction,  and  the  others  for  philosophy,  which 
is  taught  later  on,  the  two  being  subsequently  collected 
together  by  the  word  of  the  Lord !  But,  as  Bishop  Kaye  says, 
"to  follow  Clement  through  all  his  allegorical  interpretations 
would  be  a  wearisome  and  unprofitable  labour."  ^  /The  worst 
evil  of  the  system  was  that  it  led  the  Alexandrian  teachers 
into  very  unsound  views  about  "  accommodation "  and 
"  esoteric  teaching,"  of  which  the  first  became  fatally  akin  to 
tampering  with  the  truth,  and  the  other  was  apt  to  deaden 
brotherly  love,  and  to  inflate  a  spiritual  pride*  j 

IV.  "Of  Okkifn,  tlie  greatest  master  of  this  school,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  speak  in  any  terms  but  those  of  the 
highest  admiration  and  respect."  While  living  he  was  the 
victim  of  episcopal  jealousy  and  party  intrigiie  and  his  very 
memory  has  been  for  many  ages  the  butt  for  ignorant  malice 
and  brutal  calumny.  Envy  never  pardons.*  History  itself 
has  been  falsified,  and  the  decrees  of  Councils  mijsrepresented, 
to  vilify  one  who  was  equally  great  in  the  value  of  hia 
labours  and  in  the  sanctity  of  his  life.  /There  is  no  man  to 
whom  the  Church  of  Christ  owes  a  more  awful  debt  of 
reparation  than  to  this  incomparable  saint,  who,  though  his 
memory  has  been  branded  and  his  salvation  denied,  rendered 


.^  » 
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*  On  Clempnt  sw,  Vsides  the  books  here  nuoted,  bishop  Reiiikoi's  De 
ClemaUe  Fnsbytcro  Alcxandriao,  1851  ;  and  Abbe  Freppet,  UleiiteiU  d'Akx- 
andrU,  iai50.  - 

'  This  is  the  least  •altswmg  Mjicet  of  the  teaching  of  the  school  of  Alez- 
•ndri*.  C'leniena  is  the  first  Father  who  iiaos  oUoyofiSa  in  the  sense  of 
"iiccoiuniodaliou."  "  Cocde^scensioa  "  {auyKaTdffaatf)  occurs  in  Clirys,  JJom. 
in  Til.  iii.  The  FathcTS  attribute  it  nnt  only  to  St.  I'auJ,  hut  even  to  o«r 
Lord,  of  which  tiiu  wnrst  instance  is  in  Hucirs  remark  on  Matt.  xiir.  87, 
toCt*  8<i  wpoo-xoiijTijj  hyvolat  oiKoi/oixn  {Kp.  H).  The  doctrine  was  first 
borrowed  fmm  Plato  {De  Rtp,  iii.)  hy  Philo  (Quod  Dtwi  Ht  immut.).  Clement 
Approves  of  circuitous  modes  of  stating  truth  {a-viewtpi^pi/itpoi,  learhtTvuripf 
popiy).  Origt>n  says  thnt  a  tnnu  "who  is  obliged  to  gptajc  jfalnely  (!)  should  he 
very  careful ''  (Orijj.  .Strom,  vi.;  ap.  Jcr.  Apoi.  I.  in  Rvjin.  18).  For  a  practicul 
instance  see  C.  Celn.  iii.  ISD.  On  the  esoteric  doctrines  of  these  Fathers  see 
f".  t'ffa,  1,1  ;  J)e  frrnc.  ],  vi.  §  1  ;  Jlom.  in  Lev.  ii.  Synesius  adopted  these 
views  to  the  full  (Ep.  105).  See  Schrockh,  E.G.  x.  8S0-3Sfi ;  Daili^, 
iJe  Unt  Pairuvi,  vi.  ^ 

'  .lerome,  who  so  often  spoke  bitterly  of  him,  called  him  an  Arian,  and 
argtied  thnt  he  approved  of  tvUiiig  lies,  talks  of  his  "imuortale  iugvuium." 
Viilai.  a.  V.  Ori^u. 

*  Juremie,  ifut.  of  Second  and  Third  Cent.  p.  Oj. 
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to  her  greater  services  than  all  her  other  teachers — from  whom 
in  fact  those  teachers  for  many  centuries  derived  an  immense 
part  of  their  knowledge  and  their  thoughts — but  whom 
her  hierarcJial  representatives  cruelly  persecuted  while  he  was 
liviug,  and  virulently  anathematised  after  he  was  dead.  By 
his  Tetrapk  and  Hexapla  he  became  the  founder  of  all 
textual  criticism ;  by  his  Homilies  he  fixed  the  type  of  a 
popular  exposition ;  his  Sciudia  were  the  earliest  specimens 
of  marginal  explanations ;  his  Commentaries  furnished  the 
Church  with  her  first  continuous  exegesis ;  his  book  on  "  First 
Principles  "  was  "  the  earliest  attempt  at  a  systematic  view  of 
the  Christian  Faith ; "  *  his  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  and  his 
contributions  to  its  interpretation  were  absolutely  unrivalled. 
His  labours  mark  an  epoch.  Like  the  influence  of  Socrates 
in  Greek  Philosophy,  so  the  influence  of  Origen  in  Church 
History  is  the  watershed  of  multitudes  of  diflferent  streams 
of  thought.  "  Certainly,"  says  Mosbeira, "  if  any  man  deserves 
to  stand  first  in  the  catalogue  of  saints  and  martyrs,  and  to 
be  annually  held  up  as  an  example  to  Christians,  this  is  the 
man ;  for  except  the  Apostles  of  Jesus  Christ  and  their 
companions,  I  know  of  no  one  among  all  those  ennobled  and 
honoiired  as  saints  who  excelled  Origen  in  virtue  and  holi- 
ness," "  In  spite  of  his  very  patent  faults,"  says  Bishop 
Lightfoot,  "  which  it  costs  nothing  to  denounce,  a  very  con- 
siderable part  of  what  is  valuable  in  subsc'nuent  commentaries, 
whether  ancient  or  modern,  is  due  to  him.  A  deep  thinker, 
an  accurate  grammarian,  a  most  laborious  worker,  and  a  most 
earnest  Christian,  he  not  only  laid  the  foundation,  but,  to  a  very 
great  extent,  built  up  the  fabric  of  Biblical  interpretation."  * 

^  8m  Hnet,  Oriymiaita,  iii.  2,  p.  2S8  ;  Westcott  in  CofUemp.  Rev.  vol. 
xxxT.  p.  337.  Uii  Scholia  (or  ZtiiL*U<r*it)  are  moatly  la«t ;  hi*  Uomilie*  we, 
for  the  mnat  part,  picaerred  la  the  Latiu  tnuuUtioiis  of  Jeroina  and  Kufinna, 
which,  uahap]iily,  cannot  be  relied  on,  tinrc  the  trauglaton  thought  lit  to 
modify  and  tanijier  with  them.  Thny  fill  throe  folios,  though  much  is  loat, 
liiR  Commentoruia  (rifun)  extended  over  tho  whole  Old  Teatainrnt,  exi-QUt 
Buth,  Esther,  and  Kccludiutes ;  and  ttiu  whole  New  Tactameot  except  Marie, 
1  and  2  Cor.,  1  and  2  Pet.,  I,  2  and  3  John,  James,  Jude,aiid  the  Apoca]yi««, 
Sea  Rulin.  Inrftl.  in  ffieron.  iL 

*  On  (Jalitlmnj,  p.  317,  For  the  oae  made  of  Origen  by  Hilary  and  Yio- 
torianii,  see  Jer.  £p.  41,  nd  Pafnmaeh.  Some  of  hia  conuuentftrirs  {eg.  that 
ou  1  Cor.)  are  much  freer  frouv  allegory  tluut  othunb  j 
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It,  IS  a  circumstance  due  to  I  know  not  what  Nemesis,  but 
ccrtiiinly  strange  and  sad,  that  Origen'a  name  as  a  tLinker  is 
popularly  associated  with  a  complete  misunderstanding  of  his 
most  dubious  speculations,  and  that  his  name  as  an  exegete 
is  chiefly  remembered  in  connection  with  the  least  solid  and 
the  most  erroneous  of  his  methods.^  His  errors  were 
canonised,  his  name  was  condemned.  In  the  paragraph  from 
which  I  have  just  quotedj  the  Bishop  of  Durham  expresses 
bis  regret  that  he  has  chiefly  to  aUude  to  Origen  by  way  of 
correction,  "  because  his  opinion  has  rarely  been  recorded  by 
later  writers  except  where  his  authority  was  needed  to 
sanction  some  false  or  questionable  interpretation."  But  the 
impression  thus  produced,  he  adds,  is  most  unjust  to  his 
reputation,  since  "  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  all  subsequent 
writers  are,  directly  or  indirectly,  indebted  to  him  to  a  very 
large  extent."  His  Commentaries  were  in  fact  the  common 
mine  in  which  all  his  successors  dug;  and  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  he  was  the  father  of  grammatical  as  well  as 
of  allegoric  exegesis.  Compilers  seized  on  his  fanciful  per- 
versions; they  neglected  his  nobIe.st  thoughts.*  Hilary, 
Ambrose,  Jerome,  Augustine,  the  Latin  fathers  who  Imd  the 
profoundest  influence  on  the  Church  of  the  West,  perpetuated 
the  least  tenable  j>arts  of  his  method,  The  School  of  Antloch, 
no  less  than  that  of  Alexandria,  owed  its  origin  to  the 
mighty  impulse  which  the  Christian  world  received  from 
his  labours,  but  unhappily  fur  the  cause  of  sound  learning 
tlie  School  of  Antioch  was  crushed  by  cliarges  of  heresy,  and 
the  allegorical  tendencies  of  the  School  of  Alexandria  prevailed. 

Origen  shared  many  of  the  views  about  Scripture  which 
we  have  already  noticed  in  writers  like  Philo,  Barnabas, 
Justin,  and  Clement  of  Alexandria.  He  believed  in  the 
inspiration  of  the  Septungint,  and  saw  hidden  mysteries  in  its 
solecisms  and   enors.*      He   appeals  to  Apocryphal  books 


/\ 


*  Pee  for  fall  iiifnrmntion  Iltict,  Orig<tiutiut,  ptimtim. 

*  See  Wt'stcott,  Gosf  el  of  St.  John  (Hpcnker'a  Commfntary,  n.  xcT.). 

*  P/iilokal.  p.  33  ;  Comm.  in  Otcam  (liuet,  L  p.  201).  Lilcc  PUto  ho  often 
eontrasta  rh  ^rrriv,  t^  a-w^aTiK^v  k.t.K.  with  rh  iwof^^ir,  fi  iwriyapia,  )) 
irar/myfi,  muftarudi  SiifyTjiris,  Bfitpla  x.r.X. 
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as  authoritative  and  inspired.  He  is  too  much  given 
to  Jiortatory  and  dogmatic  divergences.  He  shows  clear 
traces  of  methods  traditionally  received  both  from  the 
Palestinian  Rabbis  and  the  Alexandrian  theosopliista.^  He 
admits  that  the  New  Testament  is  not  written  in  the  best 
Greek,  but  says  that  this  is  unimportant,  because  the  revela- 
tion consists  not  in  the  words  but  in  the  things  revealed. 
Yet,  he  held  in  its  strongest  form  the  theory  of  verbal 
inspiration.  Not  one  iota,  he  said,  of  Scripture  is  empty : 
and  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  his  Scripture  included  the 
Apocrypha.  His  proof  of  this  statement  is  the  purely  verbal 
application  of  isolated  sentences  which  bear  no  relation  to  the 
matter  on  hand.  "  God,"  he  says,  "  gave  the  command  Thau 
eJialt  7iot  ajppcar  hrfo-re  me  empfij,  and  therefore  He  cannot 
speak  anything  which  is  empty  "  I  *  The  infinite  confusions 
involved  in  such  a  proof  show  the  chaotic  condition  of 
thought  which  was  prevalent  on  the  question  of  Scripture 
Inspiration. 

(The  errors  of  the  exegesis  which  Origen  tended  to 
establish  for  more  than  a  thousand  years  had  their  root  in 
the  assumption  that  the  Bible  is  throughout  homogeneous 
and  in  every  particular  supernaturally  perfect. ; 

He  did  indeed  attempt  a  proof  of  this  thesis."  He 
appealed,  as  has  been  done  in  all  ages,  to  the  subjective 
impression  effected  by  the  Bible.  But  he  fails  to  ohser^'e 
that  this  impression  is  produced  by  its  fundamental  truths 
and  its  essential  message,  not  by  all  its  books  or  narratives, 
still  less  by  its  every  word  or  det^aU.  Many  indeed  of  these 
he  considered  to  be,  in  their  obvious  meaning,  derogatory  to 
God's  greatness.  He  said  that  the  Scriptures  must  be  divine 
because  they  speak  of  Christ  Who  is  divine,  a  proof  which 
does  not  rise  above  the  dignity  of  a  mere  pL<iy  on  words. 
He  referred  to  the  prophecies  which  they  contain  as  a  proof 


'  lie  professes  hiraoelf  indebted  to  n  Juw  Tor  cxplikming  to  him  what  wu 
meant  b)'  the  words  "by  yonr  tradition."    Som.  in  Malt.  246. 

'  Pkilokal.  fragm. 

•  Ik  Princ.  iv.  wt(\  toS  Uomvtucrtv  t?»  9tUa  ypafpvt.  His  hcnnenentics 
are  here  theoretically  stated. 
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of  supernatural  inspiration,  failing  to  observe  that  this  argu- 
ment has  no  bearing  upon  whole  books  from  which  the  ele- 
ment of  prophecy  is  altogether  absent.  But  in  point  of  fact 
Origen's  proofs  are  but  the  after-thoughts  devised  in  support 
of  an  unexamined  tradition.  They  could  not  have  had  a 
particle    of  validity  for  any  logical   or   independent  mind. 

How  small  is  their  demonstrative  force  may  be  seen  in 
the  fact  that  to  Origcn,  and  to  many  of  the  Fathers,  they 
were  as  valid  for  Bel  and  the  Dragon  and  the  Story  of 
Susanna,  if  not  even  for  the  Sibyl,  Hystaspes,  and  the  Book 
of  Enoch,  as  for  the  Prophecy  of  Isaiah  and  the  Gospel  of 
St.  John. 

The  false  theory  at  once  necessitated  a  false  system  for  its 
support.  Origen  saw,  as  plainly  as  Philo  and  Barnabas  and 
Justin  and  Clement  had  done  before  him,  that  the  dogma  of 
verbal  dictation  is  at  once  confronted  by  the  most  decisive 
proofe  of  its  impos.sibility  if  Scripture  be  taken  as  it  stands. 
He  could  not  help  seeing  that  it  would  be  simple  blasphemy 
to  predicate  of  every  clause  of  the  Old  Testament  that  it  is, 
taken  literally,  the  direct  utterance  of  God, 

a.  He  saw,  for  instance,  and  insisted  on  the  fact,  that  the 
Bible  is  full  of  the  frankest  anthropomorphism,^  such  aa  led 
TertuUian  and  the  Egyptian  Monks  to  believe  exclusively  in 
a  corporeal  God. 

b.  He  gaw  much  in  the  Old  Testament  narratives  which 
seemed  to  him  immoral  and  unbecoming.  His  system  rose  in 
reality  not  from  reverence  for  the  Scriptures,  but  from  a 
dislike  to  their  plain  sense  which  had  at  all  costs  to  be  set 
aside.  Origen  had  no  key  to  understand  what  Pascal  calls  the 
"  sots  conies  "  of  Scripture.  How,  ho  asked,  could  it  possibly 
profit  any  one  to  read  about  the  drunkenness  of  Noah,  or 
about  Jacob,  his  wives   and  bis  concubines,  or  about  the 

'  Up  borrows  from  Philo  the  notion  that  it  is  unworthy  to  apeak  of  God 
plnntjng  trneB,  or  walking  in  the  garden.  Philokal,  12.  No  one  hu  eyer 
ntHteii  more  fraiikW  nnd  fully  than  Dr.  Newman  the  fnrt  that  tlie  whole 
phenomena  of  the  b'ible  m  it  .standa  ore  primd  faeit  entirely  oppnitwl  to  thi' 
iloctritie  of  plcnury  anil  verbal  inMpi  ration.  Bee  Tracts  f<rr  the  Tim«t,'S<». 
8S,  pp.  30,  tq.;  and  that  the  Trt:ider  mny  see  all  that  can  lie  Mid  and  best 
uid  for  achemes  of  mystic  interpretation  see  id,  ib.  No.  87,  pp-  21,  fq. 
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bonrid  incest  of  Lot,  or  about  the  foul  story  of  JuJah  and 
Tamar  ?  All  thescj  he  said,  could  be  nothing  but  "  myatic 
oecoDomies."  ^ 

c.rfie  argued  that  there  were  many  things  in  the  letter  of 
Scripture — such  as  the  prohibition  to  eat  vultures — which  are 
iubcrently  absurd,* 

d.  Some  of  tlie  precepts  of  Scripture,  understood  in  their 
obvious  sense,  seemed  to  him  unworthy  and  unjust ; — such 
for  instance  as  the  menace  that  the  uncircumcised  man-child 
should  he  cut  off,  whereas  the  punishment  of  excision  ought 
rather  to  fall  upon  his  parents.* 

e.  Other  commands  again,  such  as  that  which  bids  every 
man  to  abide  in  his  place  all  the  Sabbath  day* — and  other 
prohibitions  such  as  that  to  eat  of  the  unicorn  (rpayiXatftot;), 
a  creature  which  has  no  existence — showed,  he  said,  by  their 
very  impossibility  tliat  they  could  not  have  been  literally 
intended.*  He  applied  the  same  remark  to  large  parts  of  the 
prophecies  about  Nebuchadnezzar,  Tyre  and  Egypt,  and  even 
to  passages  in  the  New  Testament  such  as  "  salute  no  ma 
by  the  way,"  and  "  if  any  man  smite  thee  on  thy  right  cheek," 
and  the  details  of  the  Second  Temptation,  where  Christ  was 
made  to  see  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world.** 

'  Bede  argncH  in  mncli  the  same  way.    8«  infra,  I^ctnro  V.     How,  ask 
Origeii,  could  hearent  possibly  bo  editied  by  the  trivialitivs  of  Li'viticua,  o 
Numberef  and  how  could  God  hnve  givon  tiiinnte  regiilations  almut  fat  nndl 
leaT«n  f  or  how  could  He  hnve  niirrntrii  smtitl  unimportant  facta  about  AbrM 
hum  ?  or  bavu  jiuttlied  bloody  wars  and  tierce  imprecations  !     Literalism,  httl 
said,  would  destroy  (he  possibility  of  the  Christian  faith.     See  Jn  Ln.  Horn. 
V.  6.     /»  Oea.  H(tm.  iv.  3  ;  vit.  1 — 3.     In.  Nam.  Hrnn^Tri.  8,  4c. 

'  Deut.  xiv.  6.  So  Jerome,  In  MaU.  xxi.  "  ITbi  tnnteria  vel  turpitndiniMn 
habcat  rel  inipossiliilitatf  lu  ad  altiora  trausmittimar."  In  snp(Kirting  hia 
view  Ori<Ten  i(Uoted  Ezek.  xx.  25,  Bi«aiu/MtTa  oi  xaKii,  but  said  that  mystically 
undorstood  {wpht  Stiyoiar)  the  comuiaiidmcntH  were  good.  C.  Celt.  riL  20. 
He  speaks  of  the  iTKiviaXa  xo)  irfKHTKintiara  koX  Mirara  in  the  literal  sense 
of  Scripture.  "  Unde  rili/av  lUtme  nd  preciositatem  nos  spiritualis  remitUt 
intolligentiae."    /it  Kitm.  Ham,,  xii.  1. 

»  Oen.  xvii.  W  \  De  Frine.  iv.  17.  Oni»  of  the  Chapters  of  the  Phihkalia 
is  vfpl  Tov  itiv  ToD  0<ov  i{iov  »ov»  l»  roiouroii  ii)r*iti. 

•  Kx.  xvi.  29. 

•  /V  Print,  iv.  18  ;  iroAAot  rb  (j^vyar  in^lroviri,  trtpoi  Si  ri  UvraTir. 
iiiyv^nr  <|  7fHt^Jy  -nj  Itrropiif  rh  fi^  ytvifitror.  rp  /iir  fi^  iuvarhv  ytriaSai  wp 
8(  Suiarhy  /tiy  f*vi<riat  ob  /i^r  yty^>l7t^lirw {id,  15).  See  C.  iCtis.  VT.  44  ;  PhU(y- 
k>il.  12  ;  In  Leva.  Ilnin.  rii.  6. 

•  £>e  Priiu.  iv.  16  (Matt.  v.  89  ;  Lnlve  x.  2,  kc).  After  tonohinj;  on  these 
passages  he  adds,   w\i)aivt  Si  rovroit  xaX    t.KKix  fivpia  tvtrrt  rir  luiftfiovrra 
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/.  He  said  that  in  the  Evangelists  there  were  many  thing? 
whiclt,  taken  Htcrally,  involved  nut  only  discrepancies  but 
direct  contradictions  ;  and  that  many  doctrines  were  not 
announced  by  the  Apostles  with  perfect  distinctness  who 
therefore  left  tlie  more  precise  proof  and  dott-rmination  of 
dogmas  to  "  the  disciples  of  science."*  Even  a  Peter  and  a 
Paul  saw  but  a  fragment  of  the  truth.*  Thus  Origen  was 
perhaps  the  first  propouuder  of  a  definite  "doctrine  of 
development." 

In  readiiicf  most  of  Origen's  difficulties  about  the  Bible  in 
its  litertxl  meaning,  we  stand  amazed.  We  might  have 
supposed  that  it  would  not  have  needed  the  additional  in- 
sight of  so  many  centuries  to  show  any  man  that  by  the 
sUghtest  aiipUcaliou  of  Uterary  criticism  they  vanish  at  a 
touch.  They  are  simply  the  birth  of  that  openly  avowed 
presupfwjiitioii  (it^oXj;^*?)  which  the  Alexandrians  brought 
with  them  to  the  study  of  Huly  Writ.  Had  Origen  bet^u  taught 
to  take  Scripture  as  the  literature  of  a  chosen  race,  and  to 
claim  for  it  no  more  than  it  professes,  no  more  than  it  claims 
in  each  part  for  itself;  had  he  abstained  from  applying  to  the 
whole  of  Scrij>ture  mere  fragments  of  clauses  often  divorced 
from  their  meaning  and  dissevered  from  their  context,  which, 
m  any  case,  can  have  had  no  further  extent  of  application 
than  that  to  which  they  were  originally  applied,  he  would 
have  contemplated  such  difliculties  with  a  smile.  It  was  only 
because  he  saw  Scripture  in  a  false  light  that  he  was  unable 
to  account  for  its  most  saUeut  phenomena  except  by  explaining 
them  away.  Allegory  by  no  means  sprang  from  sponUmeou-s 
piety,  but  was  the  child  of  Rationalism  which  owed  its  birth 
to  the  heathen  theories  of  Platfx'     It  deserved  its  name,  for 

TtipJjaai    trtip   rov    <TuyKaTet8i(r6ai   toTj    cari   t4  pifriv  ytytrtiftinut  'i(TToplati 
irtfn  ft))  <rv^</37)ir^Ta. 

'  He  also  «iioakii  of  the  solecMmii  in  John,  auii  uiyn  thst  in  one  pnssoge  thu 
literal  sonM  involvrs  an  iiTecoucUable  coutradictiou ;  and  be  gpuuks  of  the 
beavT  and  intricate  st^le  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Roinana. 

*  Horn,  in  Jerem.  \m.  Origen's  chief  exegetic  viewit  are  scattered  through  the 
Srd  and  4th  book*  of  the  Ue  frincipiis. 

*  8ee  the  reiy  pertinent  remark  of  Moxheim  Tk  turbaUi,  &c.  p.  211.  It  will 
nf  coune  be  clear  that  I  am  not  livro  duptvtuitiiig  the  vnlun  of  teaching 
profeasfdly  allegoric  (ae«  Tmnch  on  Ihe  Parablft,  np.  12,  13),  but  only  the  dis- 
tortion of  pkin  narnitircs  into  allegories  wbiuh  liuve  uu  coouuxiou  with  the 
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it  made  Scripture  say  something  else  (ttWo  a^opeveiv)  than 
it^eally  meant.^ 

■  Sucli  being  the  assumptions  of  Origen  it  was  easy  for  him  to 
persuade  himself  further  of  very  contradictory  views  about 
the  literal  sense.  He  thought  that  it  would  serve  well  enough 
for  tlie  faith  of  ttie  masses,  nay,  even  that  the  physical  sounds 
of  Scripture  might  have  a  value  for  the  multitude  akin 
to  that  of  magic  formulaej',  *  and  yet  he  sa^'s  that  the  literal 
sense,  if  imcorrected,  has  a  tendency  to  lead  both  to  moral 
and  int*llectnal  aberrations — to  carnal  views  of  God  like 
those  of  the  Marciouites ;  or  to  Cjnostic  distinctions  between 
God  and  the  Demiurge  of  the  Old  Testament ;  or  to  idolatrous 
practices;  to  unbelief;  to  heresy;  and  even  to  immoral 
deeds.^  Judaism  was,  in  his  opinion,  but  a  veiled  Cliristianity, 
and  the  New  Testament  itself  but  an  introduction  to  an 
unwritten  and  spiritual  reality. 

It  was  as  easy  for  Origen  aa  for  Philo  to  find  Scripture  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  his  own  theories.  Just  aa  it  was  said  of  the 
Holy  Sufferer  in  Isaiah,  "  He  hath  no  form  nor  comeliness," 
and  yet  on  the  Mountain  of  Transfiguration  the  body  of  the 

literal  Bonae.  See,  howerer,  Burton,  3x1,  ffiH.  ii.  288.  The  ponlive  axga- 
inonta  of  the  FnthtTB  iti  Jkvour  of  alle^ry  Mre  fouiidi'd  on  ntituip|iIiuatioii« 
wliicb  have  long  been  rcjectod  as  uiilcimlili! ;  nud  they  coufusod  alloeory 
witli  tvncilo^v  (as  in  1  Cor.  v.  7,  8),  and  with  arguments  a  fortiori  such  aa 
aCor.'iii.  7  1 1!,   14. 

'  fBaur  jMiiiitK  out  clearly  the  origin  of  the  nllrgoric  intprjjrefation.  The 
roinda  of  men  were  full  of  new  idenit,  and  yet  their  aiicL'.strjil  faitli  ojuerted  it« 
indofeasiblo  authority.  Since  the  Scriptures  wpr«  accepted  a»  the  source  of 
nil  truth  it  became  necessary  to  force  the  new  idena  out  of  them.  "  All  that 
was  necessary  was  to  find  the  right  key  for  the  ex|diination  of  the  bonkii  of  the 
Old  Ti'jstament,  and  tlien  exegesia  could  hrin^i  forth  out  of  thotie  books  the 
ideas  which  the  commeutator  had  uucousciously  put  into  them.  They  fancied 
tliat  they  were  keeping  a  firm  hold  of  the  old  faitii,  but  in  reality  they  had 
substituted  entirely  now  ideas  in  its  ]>lace."     Ch.  Iliat.  L  19. 

^  C.  Celt,  i.  18,  tfOk  huoia  fi-OiKKor  ^iivKriu  iwiarpi'^ax  red  eirritvr  Toiri 
ivovorrai  k.  r.A. 

'  He  thought  that  ncithfr  Jews  nor  heretics  could  bo  convinced  by  th« 
literal  sense,  Fhilokat.  6.  He  mvb  {id.  7)  that  from  the  ScrijitiuiJS,  taken 
literally,  many  roiavra  intoKafiSivovai  ir«pl  roi  BfoD  Airoia  ou8J  ir»pl  toD  iiUT- 
arou  Kol  ititKttyrdrov  iy0p<irwov  alrla  Ac  Tatrt  ^ois  it ^apr^fxiyots  i^euSoBofiwy  wal 
itr*$tiuv  ^  itiarriicMV  vfpl  @«dC  \6yoii>  avK  SXAq  tii  tlvoi  toKtl  ti  i)  ypapii  tcar&ri 
wtvfLariKa  fiii  vtnoTjfiini  aKK'  iis  irpht  rh  tJ>iA&i>  ypifi/ia  /{<i\7|fL^»n) .  The  moat 
remarkable  expression  of  his  npininn  that  the  litond  sense  leads  to  imnionlity 
is  to  be  found  in  his  Strxmuila  {ap.  Jer.  in  Gal.  v.).  It  ends  with  "  Multoruiii 
^r^  molorum  occosio  est  si  qnis  in  Scripturae  carno  penuaneat."  See  Orig. 
Jhmi.  in  Gen.  vi.,  ITimi.  in  Ltvil.  vii. 
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Lord  shone  witli  dazzling  lustre,  so,  he  says,  the  nature  of  the 
diviue  word  shines  forth  to  those  who  ascend  the  mountain  to 
gaze  on  it.  The  iiecension  of  the  mount  is  to  him  the  appli- 
cation of  the  allegoric  method.  Origen  seems  to  have  been 
nnconscious  that  any  particular  sentence  of  Scnpture  is  not 
to  be  made  applicable  to  the  whole  of  Scripture.  If  St.  Paul 
incidentnlly  uses  the  passage  of  the  Israelites  through  the  Red 
Sea  as  furnishing  an  analogy  of  bapti-sm,^  or  in  one  single 
instance  gives  au  allegoric  turn  to  the  story  of  Sai-ah  and 
Httgar,'  Origen  argues  that  therefore  a  mystical  meaning 
must  have  been  intended  throughout  the  whole  narrative  of 
Scripture.  St.  Paul  said  "  (he  Idler  fdUdli,  but  the  Spirit  givdh 
lift." '  If  by  this  he  had  meant  that  all  Scripture  was  to  be 
allegoricaliy  intory)rcted  it  is  clear  that  his  phrase  "  the  letter 
kilk'tli "  would  in  the  strongest  way  have  condemned  the 
literal  sense  altogether.  His  meaning  was  quite  different, 
and  the  Fathers  who  did  twi  wholly  exclude  the  literal  sense 
only  took  so  much  of  the  phrfise  as  suited  their  controversial 
purpose.*  If  St.  Paul  spoke  of  marriage  as  "  a  great  mystery"  * 
what  hail  this  to  do  with  the  interprcL'itioii  of  the  whole  Old 
Testament  ?  Or  what  was  the  bearing  upon  this  question  of 
the  remark  in  the  E]jistle  to  the  Hebrews  that  Christians 
have  come  not  to  Sinai  hut  to  Mount  Sion  ?  *  It  is  obvious 
that  such  proofs  are  either  absolutely  irrelevant  or  are  wholly 


'  1  Cor.  X.  1.  He  also  ri-fers  to  1  Cor.  ii.  6,  7  :  is.  B,  10  fwhieli  is  gimply 
ft  merciful  snnlofjy,  not  «n  txiilanatiou)  ;  and  to  1  Tim.  1,  8;  Kjih.  v.  3'^ 
wliii'li  are  nihil  mi  rem  [C.  Ccls,  iv.  p.  1U7  ed.  Sjicncer). 

*  Oal.  iv.  21. 

'  S  Cor.  iiL  0  ;  this  passage  ia  appealed  to  hy  Greg.  Nyiis.  Pronem,  in  CamL  ; 
Gr<fg.  Kiut.  Oral.  1  ;  DiJymus,  ap.  i<!x.  inid  iiimiy  other  Fntliers. 

*  St.  Paul  probably  iiii'iiiiB,  nu  Theodorct  niid  Cliryuostoiu  interjirct  him, 
that  the  written  Xjxy;  of  Moses  was  a  liiw  wliicL  tliruatoiu  death,  imJ  that  the 
grille  of  the  .'spirit  wa«  life. 


»  Eph.  V.  31. 

"  "     '     ~    '         "      '  *  '1  uf  giving 

uuiversol  application  to  isolated  passages.    CotDineiitiii);  ou  the  vrnrb.   "  1  will 


*  We  constantly  find  in  the  Fathers  this  radically  vieiuiiH  niethoil  uf  givinc 


(>|>cn  my  mouth  in  a  parable,"  Jerome  says,  "  Ex  qirn  iutelligiiinja  univeraa 
muxe  teripla  mini  (I)  ]>an>ho1ice  aeutienda,  nee  inniiifcfltaiu  tautuiii  sunar<- 
literam,  »cd  absconJitn  gacmmentn."  Ono  very  into llij^i bin  liiiiitiition  of 
AllMjory  and  Typology  has  bct-n  a«lopted  hy  somf  English  di vinos,  viz.  that 
we  sbonld  only  a<lniit  tlivm  whwu  actually  sancliotind  in  Si  lipluri;.  Tliis  is 
th«  view  of  hlsliops  Marah  and  Van  Mildert,  liampt.  Led.  p.  S39,  oud 
Uaekiiiglit,  St.  Paul's  Eyittki,  ir.  430. 
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inadequate  to  sustain  the  mountain-loads  of  iufcrenco  wHch 
were  made  to  rest  upon  them. 

St.  Paul  borrows  an  incidental  illustration  from  the 
methods  of  the  RahLis,  ■without  for  a  moment  disturbing  the 
literal  sense;  Origen  borrows  from  heathen  Flatonists  and  from 
Jewish  philosophei-s  a  method  whicli  converts  the  whole  of 
Scripture,  alike  the  New  and  the  Old  Testament,  into  a  series 
of  clumsy,  varying,  and  iucretlihle  enigmas.  Allegory  hel|)ed 
him  to  get  rid  of  Chiliosm  and  superstitious  literalism  and 
the  "antitheses"  of  the  Gnostics,  but  it  opened  the  door  for 
deadlier  oviis.^ 

For  the  allegoric  sysb3m  might  be  claimed  by  a  Valentlnua 
no  less  than  by  an  Origen,  and  the  *'  proofs  "  of  the  one  wore — 
if,  such  a  method  be  supjwsed  to  furnish  (nii/  pronfs — ^^just  aa 
valid  as  those  of  the  other.*  In  fact  if  Origen's  principles  and 
examjjle  were  valid  it  was  idle  fur  Idin  to  complain  of  those 
who  interpreted  even  our  Lord's  miracles  of  spiiitual  diseases 

I  only.*  — 

1/  But  Origen  went  still  further.      Having  started  with  the 

assumption  that  every  clause  of  the  Bible  was  infallible, 
supernatural,  and  divinely  dictat^-d.  and  having  proved  to  his 
own  satisfaction  that  it  could  not  be  intended  in  its  literal 
sense,  he  proceeded  to  systematise  his  own  false  conclusions. 
The  Bible,  he  argued,  is  meant  for  the  salvation  of  man ;  but 
man,  as  Plato  tells  us,  consists  of  tbree  p;irts — body,  soul,  and 
spirit.  Scripture  therefore  must  have  a  threefold  sense  corre- 
sponding to  this  trichotomy.*     It  has  a  lilenil,  a  moral,  and 

'  See  Iron.  i.  3.  8  ;  ii.  24. 

'  Dr.  MaitlanJ  {fMrl-  Aye*,  p.  174)  aponkn  much  mor*  itrongly  than  I 
hare  done.  "  If  Origin's  |iliiytliiiig  were  not  tlio  word  of  l>od  we  mielit 
often  he  amused  by  his  (-KiMish  foolerios  ;  but  when  wc  consider  whnt  miscliicf 
baa  lieen  done  to  truth  l>y  the  way  of  alli';»orisin^  (or  oa  it  i.s  now  uiUed 
spiritnah'Hirig)  tho  Hilil".  it  caunot  "Ik>  looki'd  ou  without  di»RU»t,"  Si>c  too 
tiiahop  Wordsworth's  J/(/rf/7/<iin>ji,  ii.  17  (on  the  IntcrjinsUilioa  of  Si'ripturo). 

*  Sec  Jlom-.  in  Jofinn.  viii. 

*  See Orig./5<! /"(■(■)«<•(>».  iv.  8, 11, 12, 14,19;  Horn.  inLetAr.  ;  Redep«nning, 
Ongma,  i.  232  ;  Gie*?ler.  i.  232,  243. 

Origen's  thrt'cfohl  seusp  is  practically  the  fourfold  wnsc  of  tliK  Fathers,  for 
bis  "spiritUBl"  Bcufie  involvea  both  nllegoiy  nud  nimKoge,  though  he  does  not 
iiractically  make  thin  division  ( RedejH'UiiJnR,  i.  220).  He  n«ea  the  word 
AvaTory^  of  explniiatioiis  which  are  simply  allcgorieg.  Thus  be  givei  an 
nllegorii;  Hcnse  t«i  Mutt.  xiv.  13.  and  says  /ut4  rh  ^irrbK  ical  xarii  irarytryiir 
rhr  rSvor  i^traa-riov. 
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a  mystic  meaning  analogous  to  the  boily,  to  the  soul,  to  tlie 
spirit.  This  conclusion  also  he  supported  by  quoting  what 
seems  to  be  a  mere  mistake  of  the  Scptuagint.^  In  Prov. 
icxii.  20  "  Have  I  not  written  imto  thee  excellent  things 
p^Lt'TH*)  in  wisdom  anr!  in  knowledge,"  the  LXX.  has  xal  av 
8c  uiroypti'^ai,  avTa  Tpta-croK;,  aud  the  Y ulga-to,  Eccc descripsi 
tibi  tripUcUer}  If  tlie  Hebrew  marginal  reading  he  right, 
and  if  the  idea  of  three  things  lies  in  the  Hebrew  word  at 
all,  it  refers  at  most  to  three  subsequent  verses.  But  Origen 
relying  on  the  transtation  applied  to  the  entire  Bible  an 
isolated  reference  to  a  single  passage.  He  thus  gave  to  his 
own  fancy,  what  he  took  to  be  an  inspired  sanction,  and 
contributed  a  pure  mistake  to  the  blind  acceptance  of  the 
exegefces  of  a  thousand  yeara.        , 

/But  of  two  of  these  three  supposed  senses  Origen  makes  very 
little  use.  To  the  moral  sense  he  refers  but  seldom ;'  to  the  lit- 
eral sense  scarcely  at  all.*  Indeed  in  many  passages  he  speaks 
disparagingly  of  the  literal  truth  of  the  Scripture  narratives." 
This  constitutes  his  retrogressive  and  disastrous  originality.* 
He  constantly  uses  allegory  where  his  own  principles  give 
him  no  excuse  for  doing  so.  He  had  so  completely  deadened 
in  his  own  mind  the  feeling  of  historic  truth  that  he  allegorises 
not  only  such  narratives  as  that  of  the  Creation,  but  even  the 
Law,  the  Histories,  and  the  Prophets.    The  acceptance  of  the 

I  The  Oialdre  and  Syriac  ap^e  with  the  Tnlgate  in  adoptiiiK  this  reading  ; 
some  h»ve  snoposed  allusions  to  Prni'tibs,  Kccli!siii.stes  and  Cuntiolcs  ;  or  to 
the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the  FitifiiofjiTipha.  EJrith  inti-rpri-tiition-i  are  (is 
untenable  u  that  of  driven.  If  the  idea  of  "tiiref  things"  lies  in  the 
word  »t  nil  it  mriy  rcfi'T  X«  versos  22,  24,  26.  The  FatheTi  following  Origen 
apply  it  to  the  lilonil,  tropolo^ic.  and  aniigogic  aenao. 

*  OriK.  Phltoknl.  8  ;  T)e  Prinf.  iv.  U. 

'  He  disfmru^nglycompni-eaitto  thii  earth,  the  body  ;  and  yet  with  curionii 
litemlism  he  nr^^ifs  that  the  titars  are  living  beings  from  Job  xxr.  6  (De 
Princ.  i.  7).  Foi'  |MU<.<ug(-8  which  depruciate  the  literal  sense  see  C.  dli.  vi.  70  ; 
vii.  20  ;  Hmn.  tn  dtn.  vi.  §  3  ;  3t.  S  4  ;  Df  Princ.  iv.  8-28. 

*  ("hicfly  in  th«  Homilies,  and  nnf  always  happily.  Thn.H  he  commentH  on 
"•TosL'ph  died,  and  the  childrt-n  tif  iKmid  multiplied,"  by  siiying  that  if  iloseph 
died  in  ii.s,  i.t.  if  we  carry  in  our  bodias  the  death  of  Chiiat,  our  H]iiritual 
gnuies  will  grow  and  multiply.     Jloin.  in  Erod.  i. 

*  Thus  on  John  i.  20,  he  snys  Hcrittp  itrifiaSpii  XfPV^I**''"  ^  leroplf  rh 
tX"}  ''^«  4AT)tf«Iaj  iT|ToCyTfr  iy  ypAnnnrt, 

*  See  this  antjily  proved  by  Ori;j;en'»  renrinrkii,  JImn.  in  Oen.  iii.  4-6  ;  viL 
R ;  X.  1  :  ITom.  in  Levit.  vi.  3  ;  Ilwn.  in  Num.  xxiii  6.  See  these  and  other 
pasaagcs  quoted  in  Denis,  p.  11. 
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simple  narrative  becomes  too  commonplace  for  liim  ;  he  com- 
pares it  to  the  transgression  of  eating  raw  the  Paschal  Lauib.^ 
Thus,  like  Philo,  he  loses  much  of  the  historic  grandeur,  the 
poetic  beaiitj*,  the  human  tenderness  of  the  Scriptures.  They 
become  to  him  a  book  of  Alexandrian  mysticism,  into  which 
he  everywhere  reads  the  views  which  alone  he  considers  to  be 
"eternal  truths."*  Arbitrary  in.  its  purport,  immeasurable  in 
its  extent, a  great  part  of  this  allegoric  comment  becomes  a  mere 
shuffling  of  subjective  commonplaces.^  It  ia  the  servile  hand- 
maid of  a  fancied  Gnosis,  and  almost  deserves  the  scornful 
remark  of  PorphjTy,  that  it  attributes  all  kinds  of  strange 
meanings  to  what  liixd  been  said  by  Moses  with  perfect  clear- 
ness.* "  Hoc  divhvare  marjis  cat  qitaia  esrplanarc  "  was  the  just 
criticism  passed  upon  him  (<as  he  frankly  tells  us)  even  by  his 
contemporaries.^ 

In  details  Origen  i.i  constantly  misled  by  defective  literary 
canons  and  imperfect  linguistic  knowledge.  He  was  not 
sufficiently  actpininted  with  the  laws  of  Hebrew  parallelism 
to  prevent  him  from  drawing  mystic  inferences  from  synonyms 
and  repetitious.  Thus  he  thinks  that  there  is  a  mystery  in 
the  repetition  of  the  word  "  God "  in  "  I  am  the  God  of 
Abraham,  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob ; " "  and 
that  the  expression  "  Rebecca  was  a  virgin,  neither  had  any 

^  Ex.  xii.  S,  ovic  bfiYiv  oZv  /3paiTfov  r^v  iTilpKCi  Tov  a/trav  &irwtp  wowvair  ot 
TTJi  A«{ew5  SovAoi  Tp6woi'  a\6y<i)y  (liuv  K.r.K. 

"  n<im.  in  Num.  xxv.  3,  "  Non  tam  rrfjps  qimm  vitinrv.m.  twmina 
qaac  i«'|{iiiiDt  in  hoDiiiiibus."  Horn,  tn  Jon.  i.  7,  "  Intm  ncis  enim  snnt 
ointioa  Rentes  istnc  vitiorum."  Horn,  in  Oen,  x.  4,  "  In  Uta  nmi  hittorinr 
TUirraniur,  iietl  mysleria  corUex\intur." 

'  See  BiihringiT,  iii.  8fi6  -373.  "  Allefforical  interpretntion  atnr>iiDted,  in 
practice,  only  tn  n  spccic.<<  fif  nphoristical  philosnphy  ou  the  oocRiiioii  of  Bible 
[xmBnues,"  lleherwcj;,  i,  319. 

♦  Toqihyry  irari  XpnTTiai-if  iii.  (np.  Euwli.  H.  E.  vi.  19).  tCiviyiiara  ri 
irapi  Vlmiati<pa¥tpun  \ryi)xtva  flvai  Konwavamts  xol  iinOtiitramtf  its  Bamiaimra 
w\-lipri  Kpvipiwv  liuimipiair.  Hi'  goes  on  to  ehnrj{e  liim  witU  Mcllfiiisitig,  kiiiI 
clothing  Hi»llvnic  thoughts  in  Jewish  myths.  Ho  snvii  tliitt  Ori^cti  iKirrowei! 
the  priiitiiiles  of  Plato,  NumeniuA,  the  Stoics,  Chrteifmnti  «tiil  Comntno, 
— wop'  Sir  rbv  ^froAjjrrutiv  riy  itap'  "EAAi)ffi  nvarnplmr  yvo'ut  rpSwor  toTs 
'loufoiirori  Tpoari<f/t  ypaitaif.  Even  .lernme,  who  is  himself  an  otreiiiK-T,  com- 
plains that  (iriKi-n's  ticitiso  on  Hosea  is  chirlly  occupied  hy  explaining  the 
meuning  of  "Kphmim";  tlint  in  hl§  three  volumes  on  Malnrhi  "Historian! 
omnino  non  teti/it,  et  niore  suo  in  allcgoriae  luterpretalione  vcrsatus  est " 

•  ffom.  i»  Eiod.  xiii.  2. 

*  ¥jf,  iii.  1(1 ;  Him.  in  Joann,  !i.  {10. 
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man  known  her  "  (Gen.  xxiv.  IG),  must  mean  that  Christ 
is  the  husband  of  the  soul  when  it  is  converted,  and  that 
Satan  becomes  the  husband  of  the  soul  when  it  falls  away.^ 

One  01*  two  brief  specimens  of  hia  method  must  suffice. 
When  we  are  told  that  Rebecca  comes  to  draw  water  at  the 
well  and  so  meets  the  servant  of  Abraham,  the  meaning  is, 
according  to  Origen,  that  we  must  daily  come  to  the  wells  of 
Scripture  in  order  to  meet  with  Christ.  He  thinks  that  there 
is  a  contradiction  because  in  Ex.  i.  5  the  midwives  are  not  said 
to  have  kilted  the  female  children  as  well  as  to  have  saved  the 
male  children.  A  glance  at  the  text  shows  that  there  is  no 
difficulty  whatever  in  an  expression  of  the  plainest  kind.  But 
failing  to  see  that  the  Scriptures  are  written  according  to  the 
ordinary  ndes  of  langviage.  he  explains  the  female  children  to 
mean  carnal  affections,  and  the  male  children  the  reasonable 
sense  and  inteilectual  spirit  So  that  when  men  live  their  life 
in  pleasure  Pharaoli  is  killing  the  males  in  them  and  preserving 
the  females.  In  the  twenty-tirat  verse  of  the  same  chapter 
Origen  follows  the  mistranslation  of  the  LXX.  "  because  the 
midwives  fearei!  C!od  thq/  made  for  tluniselvc^  houses,"  ^  and 
declaring  it  to  be  inconsequent,  takes  it  to  mean  that  if  we 
act  like  the  midwives  in  keeping  olive  the  spiritual  sense  we 
shall  gain  eternal  life.  In  Gen.  xviii.  2,  the  Septuagint  says 
that  the  three  men  stood  abmr  Abralmtn/*  and  this  is  interpreted 
to  mean  that  Abrahatn  submitted  himself  to  the  will  of  God. 
Of  what  use,  he  Jisks,  is  it  to  me,  who  have  come  to  hear 

Lwhat  the  Holy  Spirit  teaches  tiie  human  race,  to  be  told  that 
Abraham  stood  under  tho  oak  of  Mamre  ?  Marore  means 
"  Vision,"  and  tlie  sense  of  the  passage  is  that  God  was  pleased 
with  the  insight  of  Abraham.  What  meaning  can  there 
possibly  be,  be  asks,  in  our  being  told  that  "  the  Lord  opened 
the  eyes  of  Agar  "  ?  Where  do  we  read  that  she  had  closed 
1 


'  Horn,  m  Jtom.  vii.  $  S  (Do  la  Rue,  iv.  C04).     It  neetS  hardly  bo  said  that 
tho  tmitologv  i«  only  duo  to  llie  dcNcriptive  fulnes-i  of  Hcbrow  style,  juBt  as 
'  I  am  a  wiilow  womim,  nn<l  my  hiiHlmnd  ia  dead,"  2  ijaia.  xiv.  5. 
'  Ex.  i.   21,  iiroli]4Taii  iavTcus  o'lKiar,  LXX. 
•  Ot;n    XviiL  2,  «iirT^»«i(rai'  iitiiya  avTou,  LXX. 
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eyes?     Is  it  not  clear  as  daylight   that  the   mystic  sense 
implies  the  blindness  of  the  Jewish  synagogue  I 

But  the  allegoric  method  is  still  more  inexcusable  when  it 
invades  the  simplest  and  most  precious  passages  of  the  New 
Testament.  St.  Mark  tells  us  (x.  50)  that  Bartimaeus  when 
he  hastened  to  Jesus  flung  off  his  coat.  Origen  cannot  con- 
ceive that  the  dignity  of  the  Evangelist  would  have  allowed 
him  to  record  such  a  trivial  circumstance  (as  he  regards  this 
to  be)  without  a  mystic  meaning.^  We  feel  it  io  be  singidarly 
out  of  place  when  the  mention  of  divoice  in  Matt.  xix.  leads 
Origen  into  a  long  digression  about  the  marriage  of  the  soul 
with  its  guardian  angel.  We  cannot  value  the  method  which 
explains  "  tl>e  water-pots  of  stone  containing  two  or  three 
firkins  apiece/'  to  be  the  Scriptures  which  wore  intended  to 
purify  the  Jews,  and  which  sometimes  contain  two  firkins, 
namely,  the  raorai  and  Uteral  sense,  and  sometimes  three, 
namely  also  the  spiritual ;  nor  are  we  able  to  see  the 
smallest  relevance  in  the  remark  about  the  six  water-pots 
that  the  world  was  ma<le  in  six  days.  There  are  many 
beautiful  and  touching  lessons  in  the  humble  triumph  of 
Palm  Sunday,  but  it  loses  every  particle  of  its  natural  instruc- 
tiveness  when  we  are  told  that  the  ass  represents  the  letter 
of  the  Old  Testament,  the  ass's  foal,  which  was  gentle  and 
submissive,  the  New  Testament,  and  that  the  two  Apostles 
who  go  to  loose  them  are  the  moral  and  mystic  sense.*  Nor 
are  we  in  any  better  position  to  understand  "whose  shoe's 
latchet  I  am  not  worthy  to  bear,"  or  "  to  unloose,"  when  it 
is  made  to  refer  to  Christ's  Incarnation  and  descent  into 
Hades,  "whatever  Hades  may  be."*  All  such  comments 
are  a  fi€Tdfiaa-i<;  ei?  aWo  yivo<:.  Thoy  do  but  weary 
and  ofTend  us  with  a  sense  of  incongruous  unreality.     They 

'  Orif,'.  C(mm.  m  Afntt.  (xx.  33). 

*  For  B-bunJiiiit  apecimvns  of  Oripcn's  iillc((oriain(j  niethods  see  Iluct, 
Oritjcniann,  II.  2  Ger.  18  ;  (I)e  In  Itnc  iv.  K\,\^.  240-244). 

*  Uam..  in  Jonnn,  vi.  %  18  (De  k  Kne,  iv.  p.  186).  Tlin  pawa^  is  long 
ami  ilifljrult..  TX  ht  ^iHrrixbi  i  «cpl  tuv  {rroiti/uirui/  rijiraf  oitit  rourop  vapaA- 
ttir  i^ioy.  olfiai  roiruv  riir  fiiy  iv.^(lp<l»t7)aiv  Src  aipKa  tal  alftA  iya^ofifiirti  i 
T«v  Bt0v  m'if  rh  trtpov  tlrat  toiv  vwotijudruv,  rijv  it  th  cTSi/v  KaTa3a<rii>,  UartM 
wari  ierir  i  Strif,  k.t.K. 
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change  tender  tuman  narratives  into  dreary  and  ill-con- 
structed riddles.  Willi  the  highest  admiration,  and  even  the 
deepest  reverence  for  Origen,  whose  spiritual  teaching  is  often 
full  of  beauty  and  depth,  and  whose  isolated  comnieuts  are 
often  valuable,  we  can  only  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  the 
foundations  of  his  exegetic  system  are  built  upon  the  sand. 

V.  The  influence  of  Origcn  was  wide  and  deep,*  and 
all  the  more  so  because  he  did  but  expand  and  systematise 
in  the  Christian  Church,  as  Philo  hatl  done  in  the  Jewish, 
the  principles  which  we  have  already  seen  at  work  in  the 
writings  uf  the  Fathers.  Even  those  who,  like  Methodius 
and  Cyril,  opposed  some  of  the  best  parts  of  Origen's 
teaching,  yet  interpreted  Scripture  in  a  similar  way. 
llethotlius,  an  ardent  Platonist,-  commenting  on  Gen. 
XV.  9,  explains  "  the  calf,  the  goat,  and  the  ram  of  three 
years""  in  Abraham's  sacrifices  to  mean  his  soul, his  sentient 
faculty,  and  his  mind.'*  The  same  arbitrary  mixture  of 
allegory  and  dogma  is  found  in  tlie  works  of  Cyril,  It  is 
needless  and  impossible  to  speak  separately  of  him,  and  many 
others  of  the  Fathers,  and  in  point  of  fact  there  is  no  new  or 
original  principle  observable  in   their  comments.®     Gregory 


/^ 


^ 


'  Gieseler  says  that  "his  espgetical  writings  ■were  the  model  and  aoarces  for 
all  succeeding  Greek  cominontalors  "  (i.  232)  ;  he  might  have  added,  and  for 
most  Latin  ones  also. 

'  See  his  only  extant  work,  tbe  Sympotium,  or  ttfH  ayytiat.  It  is  printed 
in  Higne,  roL  xriii. 

»  Tbftt  Ilippolylua  explained  .Scrijiture  hy  tlie  same  methods  we  gee  from 
hia  comment  on  Geu.  xlix.  12  iu  lii»  houk  De  Vhriato  tt  AHtiehrixto.  His 
interpretation  resemtdca  that  of  Justin.  Thii-s  "His  tcefh  are  whiter  than 
milk  "  La  made  to  refer  to  tlie  coiiiinand.s  which  come  from  the  mouth  nf  Christ, 
which  are  white  like  milk.  He  stilt  more  elcarly  ahowj.  the  basiii  of  bis 
system  in  his  book  on  Duiuel.  Expliiiiiing  the  Story  of  Susanna  ah  fonning 
riart  of  the  Book  of  l.laiiiel,  he  says  that  Susanna  ropruxontu  the  C'liurch  ;  her 
hiixband  Jooeim  u  Christ ;  the  garden  is  the  railing  of  the  Sainta  ;  Babylon  is 
the  world  ;  the  bath  is  baptiam;  the  two  Elders  are  the  Jews  and  the  Can- 
tiles  ;  and  the  two  hamiinaids  are  Love  to  God  and  Faith  in  Christ. 

*  In  Cant  vi.  7  Method  ins  says  that  the  80  queens  are  royal  souls  like 
those  of  Enoch,  Scfh  ;  ami  tlie  concubines,  tlie  souls  of  the  l*ropliets  after  the 
DeluL'e.  In  Judg.  ii.  he  explains  the  trees  who  wcut  to  choo.se  a  king  to  be 
sinful  aouLs  befor«  the  Incarnattou  which  now  implore  the  mercy  of  Oo<l  (see 
Photius,  Cod.  234  2U7  ;  Schruck,  K.  Q.  iv.  427,  «y.  ;  RoMnmiiller,  Eitt. 
Ivlcrpr,  iii  187,*?.). 

»  Kus.  b.  U.  E.  vi.  ■le  J  Steph.  Gobar.  op.  Phot.  Cod,  232 ;  Guerike,  D* 
Sehol.  Alex.  67. 
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Thaumatiirgus,^  the  martyr  Pampbilufi^  Athanasius," 
DiJyinus  the  BlinJ,''  Pierius,^  Theoguostus,*'  Hiorax  of 
Leontopolis/  Eusebiua  of  VercellaCj^  Eusebius  of  Csjesarea," 
Firmilian,"'  Yictorinus  of  PeltaUj^*  all  ina<le  some  con-, 
tributiona  to  exegesis  in  their  day,  but  there  is  nothing-^ 
distinctive  in  their  special  methods.  Like  many  others 
they  opeuly  expressed  their  admiration  of  Origen,  and 
largely  borrowed  from  him  in  their  writings.  It  was  tho 
express  object  of  the  Presbyter  Rufinus  to  make  him  known 
in  the  West.  The  great  Cappa<locian  Fathers  a<lopted 
many  of  his  views.'^  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  the  brother  of 
Basil,  was  the  most  Origenising  of  all  the  Fathers  of  the 
Nicene  age,  and  he  adopted  not  only  his  exegetic  system,  but 
also  many  of  hb  dogmatic  opiuious.^^  Even  Tiileniont " 
admits  that,  from  the  days  of  Origen  to  those  of  Chrysostomi 
there  was  not  a  single  eminent  commentator  who  did  not 
borrow  largely  from  the  works  of  that  great  man.  They 
found  in  them  as  Doucin  says  Um,  source  itUpuigdble  dt 
lumiires.     In  spite  of  tho  unjust  and  sweeping  condemnation 


•  See  hia  Apolofjy  for  Origen  in  Da  La  Rue's  oilition,  vol.  JT. 

»  Eusob.  It.  K.  vi.  53  ;  vii.  32  ;  .ler.  Calal.  75  ;  Roath,  Lei.  Sucr.  iii. 
491-512  ;  B<ihriiiger,  iii.  573  :  Schrock,  A'.  O.  xii.  93,  itq. 

'  Seo  Ro-spuniullpr,  Jlixt.  Int.  iii.  200,  nq.  Ho  follows  Orifjon  in  tlia  remark 
that  th*  literal  iw^nse  is  often  unworthy  of  God.  The  gi'iniinpnpss  of 
AlJinnnsiiis'a  commentary  on  the  Psalms  is  doubtful,  but  hia  IcIUt  to 
JIun-tllinus  on  tlu)  I'snims  is  excellent,  and  it  is  ueudluss  to  point  out  tho  liigh 
viilue  of  hi.i  ponlriViiuion.s  to  cx>-ppfii:  tlifoloij;/. 

•  Jer.  £p.  84  ;  Aiml.  adv.  Jinf.  ;  .Socratus,  ff.  E.  iy.  25 ;  Baxoaiua,  Ann. 
A.D.  847. 

■  He  was  called  "tho  young  Origen"  (rhot.  Cod.  119  ;  Jer.  CaldL  7«  ; 
F.nseh.  H.  E.  vii.  82). 

•  He  w»«  a  pnpil  of  Origen,  and  was  called  "  the  Exegcte.** 
'  Epijihan.  Haer.  07. 
'  .leronie  culls  him  an  ndiniror  and  imitator  of  Origtn. 

'  Kusoli.  //.  E.  vi.  53;  Photiiis,  Vod.  118.  He  was  prcafer  as  a  scholar 
and  historian  tlian  as  nn  oxcget«.  Fmijmenfs  of  liis  comuii-utArirK  liave  bt-en 
imblished  by  Mai,  \ov.  Pntr.  liibl.  iv.  and  Miguo,  vL  Hia  t.i)ayy*\.li»v 
lici^uvia  is  unfortunately  lott. 

"•  Eusfb.  //.  E.  rl  27.  "  Jer.  £/>.  lx».  2 

'*  Nicoiih.  H.  E.  xi.  17  ;  Schriick,  AT.  n.  xiv.  ;  R.  Simon,  Ilvtl.  Cril. 
{N.  T.),  11.  \n,i>q.  :  Baddnus,  livtg.  1,385.  xq. 

'•  Sar  Kiipj.,  Gntf.  V.  A>.ra,  pp.  2-»3-2«2  ;  S<h«(r,  Ch.  JIUl.  ii.  00".  For 
Gregory's  exug<  tical  iirefrrcnc*  of  allegory  «re  Pmoem.  in  Cant.  Busil,  how- 
ever, though  not  free  from  it,  litis  some  strong  and  wise  prolost«  against  ii 
(Hexarm.  ii.  2  ;  iii.  1» ;  is.  I ;  Bom.  I.  in  }  9,  o.  2). 

'•  Tilletnont,  iiL  200. 


Hilary. 

of  his  theology,  he  yet  was  the  chief  teacher  of  even  the 
most  orthoiJox  of  the  Western  Fathers.^  They  delighted  in 
a  system  which  still  left  them  some  sembLuice  of  origfuality 
nnd  freedom.  We  need  only  instance  the  names  of  Hilary 
of  Pciictiers  and  of  Ambrose. 

VI.  HlLAHY,  "  the  Athanasins  of  Gaul,"  admirable  as  a 
theologian,  and  powerful  as  a  writer,*  but  commonplace  as  an 
exegete,  was  almost  entirely  dependent  on  Origen.^  Jerome 
says  that  in  his  Commeutary  ou  the  Psalms,  he  imitated 
Origen  and  added  some  things  of  his  own,  and  that  his  com- 
mentary on  St.  Matthew  and  his  book  on  Job  were  free  trans- 
lations of  Origen.*  Like  many  other  Latin  Fathers  he  knew 
no  Hebrew.  A  specimen  of  his  remarks  on  passages  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament  will  show  the  geneiTd  character  of  his  ex- 
egesis.'' Writing  about  the  inscription  of  the  Psalras,"  To  the 
chief  musician  a  Psalm  of  David,"  ^  he  atlopts  the  mistaken 
rendering,  "  Injlneui  hdvlkdiis  Darid"  and  infers  that  Psalms 
headed  "  in  Jinan  "  ''  had  no  relation  to  contemporary  history, 
but  must  all  be  explained  of  Christ.  The  50th  Psalm  (A.V.  li.) 
refers  to  forgiveness,  because  its  number  is  that  of  the  year  of 

*  See  the  remarknlile  testimony  of  Sui<1)u  «.v,  'tipiyiiriit.  w\ti)rra.  teal 
iyapUfifira  inKiKofWiv  itt  i^  ixttyou  virras  roiis  luriitiiTa  iKKK-natat 
8iS(unci£Aoi»  Kol  a<popfiiit  fiAi)^«Vai,  lis  S  Sio\6yos  ^dvKti  Tprryiinot,  'tlpiy4yris 
il  rdtrrav  f)iiaii>  inovit. 

'  Jerome  calls  liim  "a  Rlxine  of  eloquence,"  Donier'ii  cstiinato  of  bis 
theology  i.s  vtry  high. 

•  On  Hilarj'  sun  Schriick,  Ttii.  2.^2,  *?.  ;  Ri><ienmnllor.  JTi'sl,  JnUrp. 
SOI,  tq.  ;  Bndclen.<i,  /»n<;o.(/.',  138S,  nj.  Uoth  Anilirosc-  uiul  llitary  speak  of 
the  contradictions  of  Scri[iturs  from  which  wt  can  only  ewnpa  by  allegory 
(DiMtil,  jn>.  80  tr.). 

*  Jer.  Catal.  100,  "Quox  de  Gmeco  Origflnwin  sensnTntrnn.stnlit."  Hikir. 
not  quite  honourably,  nvoidiul  ncknowli'ilwinR  his  obligations  to  Origen — "  tU 
Ongeniani  mrnitnM  invidiam  viLartt "  (Fni.-iiii. ). 

•  .Teromp,  perhaps  unjustly,  implies  that  he  also  knew  hut  little  Groek 
(Graeconiiu  lit*-rarani  i/v/iindtun  nunilnm  cepemt),  and  was  ti.<).sistiHl  in  undiT- 
standin^  OriRen  by  the  I'nfsbyter  Ueliodoru.*  {£p.  ad  Marccll.  ami  mi  Pau'.lin. 
De  In»t.  Afouneh.). 

'  LXX.  f/f  ri  Ti\ot.  The  remark  is  borrowed  from  Enscblu!),  who  also 
refers  the  atiperscription  n'Rin"??  wtp\  Kvvaiy,  LXX.  {Pro  tcrcularil/im,  Vnlg.) 
of  Pa.  8  to  C'hrijitian  altars  and  the  wine  of  ths  Euchnriat  (r>i«sti-l,  p.  lisi). 
Hilary  say.'*  that  J^rrt  torcularilnu  shows  the  Psalm  to  he  about  the  new  ftaita 
prepared  out  of  men  by  God's  Spirit  The  inscription  probably  means  "in 
the  manner  of  GhUi." 
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jubilee.  In  Ps.  li,  (A.V.  lii.)  tlie  Lntin  version  lias  the  inscrifitiott 
"  Wlien  Doeg  the  Eilomite  came  anil  told  San!,  Duvid  came  to 
the  house  of  Ahimelech."  Hilary  says  that  Ahimelech  means 
"  my  brother's  empire,"  and  that  St.  Peter  explains  this  when 
he  writes  "  Ye,  as  living  stones,  are  built  into  spiritunl 
houses,  to  a  holy  priesthood."  We,  therefore,  are  to  be  built 
into  this  spiritual  house  if  by  spiritual  edification  we  become 
like  to  God  ;  and  Doeg's  revelation  to  Saul  that  David  had 
gone  into  the  house  of  Ahimelech  refers  to  the  betrayal  of 
Christ  to  Pilate.  The  same  metliods  are  a]»plied  to  the 
New  Testament  still  more  disastrously.  Of  all  the  comments 
quoted  from  the  Fathers  in  the  Catena  Aurea,  those  of  Hilary 
itre  usually  the  lea-st  satisfactory.  They  .show  as  little  insight 
a3  those  of  Remigius  or  Rabanus  Maurus.  Peter's  mother- 
in-law  becomes  a  tyj>e  of  infidelity.  The  birds  of  heaven 
which  sow  not,  neither  do  they  gather  into  bams,  aro  evil 
spirits;*  the  lilies  of  the  field  are  angels;*  the  "grass" 
signifies  the  Gentiles;  two  sparrows  which  are  sold  for  one 
farthing  are  sinnei-s  made  up  of  mind  and  body,  who,  though 
bom  to  riy  with  spiritual  wings,  sell  thenuselves  for  the 
smallest  faults  and  bocomo  one,  since  the  subtlety  of  the 
soul  grows  heavy  into  the  nature  of  bodies.*  Yet  Hilary 
seems  to  have  been  so  entirely  convinced  of  the  truth  of  this 
dreary  irrelevance,  that  after  explaining  the  clouds  in  Psalm 
cxlvi.  to  mean  the  writings  of  the  Prophets,  and  the  rain  the 
Gospel  doctrine,  ami  the  mountains  Prophets  and  Apostles, 
and  the  beasts  men,  and  the  young  ravens  Gentiles,  ho  adds 

'  Matt.  vi.  26,  27,  "  Under  the  nuine  of  liinU  Ho  «liorl»  n»,  by  the 
wxnmple  of  the  Hnrt/an  spiriiji  to  wliom,  wifliout  «iiy  tronljle  of  their  own, 
provision  of  life  [»  ftivmi  by  th*  tiower  of  tin?  Kterunl  Wisdom."  Rotui|rtU6, 
with  just  as  niu^-h  right,  bsyb,  "By  tha  birds  of  thi>  iiir  ore  nicaut  tJie  sainU." 

*  Mntt.  Ti.  SI,  "  Uy  the  liliea  are  to  b«  unilerstood  the  cniincncca  of  the 
heavenly  angvls." 

'  Here  ore  other  sprcimetis :  Matt.  iv.  18-22,  "  I/d\<*ing  the  ships,  thst  is, 
carnal  desiros,  and  their  nuts,  tlutt  is.  tlie  h>ve  of  the  world,  tbey  fo1lowu<l 
Christ;  by  JaniKS  i»  undurslnod  the  .leuixli  nution  .  .  .  ;  by  .lohu  tlie  (ieiitile 
world.  Zeln'ilie,  whom  ihey  h-ave  (the  name  Ls  inter[irilid  •  lallinj; '  aud 
'dying'),  (iisuities  the  world  xvliieb  jmsses  away  and  the  I>evil  who  fell  from 
Heavun,"  kc.  Malt.  Tiii.  28,  "  The  demon  held  the  two  men  Rriinnj;  the  tonilw 
without  the  town,  i.e.  without  the  synagogue  of  the  Law  and  the  PrD|ihel8, 
that  is,  Ihey  inf<-.4ted  the  original  seats  of  l£e  two  nations  (Jews  and  Gentile*}, 
the  aUnlcs  of  thi'  deiid,"  ic. 
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that  to  understand  these  things  otherwise  would  be  a  matter 
not  only  of  error  but  even  of  irrcligion.^  He  seems  to  have 
thought  that  it  would  have  been  better  to  leave  many  Scrip- 
ture mysteries  unexplained,  but,  he  says,  "  We  are  compelled 
by  the  vices  of  heretics  and  blasphemers  to  do  things 
unlawful,  to  climb  heights,  to  utter  things  unspeakable,  to 
seize  things  unpermitted."  * 

VII.  Nor  is  St.  Ambrose  a  wliit  behind  him  in  the  ad- 
option of  Origenistic  allegory,  and  Philonian  methods'  / 
though  he  does  not  deny  the  literal  sense.  There  is  much 
that  is  ingenious,  pious,  aud  forcible  in  the  writings  of 
this  great  prjictical  Bishop,  but  we  can  judge  of  the 
wild  license  of  his  method  when,  in  his  comment  on 
Cant.  viii.  1,  be  says  that  there  the  Emperor  Gratiaii 
declared  to  his  brother  of  august  memory,  that  he  is 
furnished  with  the  fruits  of  divers  virtues.*  The  allegoric  in- 
tequelation  of  the  locusts  which  John  the  Baptist  ate;  of  the 
second-first  Sabbath ;  of  the  Jiloth  and  the  Rust ;  of  the  days 
of  Creation ;  and  many  more  details  are  all  in  the  current  style  ; 
and  his  defence  or  extenuation  of  Peter's  denial  of  Christ 
deserves  the  sarcasm  of  Jerome  that  it  defends  Peter  at  the 
expense  of  Christ  who  said,  "  Thou  shalt  deuy  me  thrice." 
Jerome  says  of  hLs  two  commentaries  on  St.  Matthew  and 
St.  Luke,  that  the  latter  trifles  in  the  words  and  drowses 
in  the  meanings,  and  the  other  is  dull  in  both.^  Jerome, 
however,  was  strongly  prejudiced  against  him.*     In  his  Cata- 


*  "  Haec  ita  intelligcre  non  dieam  erraris  scd  irreliyiositalis  at"  (Hil. 
in  I's.  140). 

"  Hi].    y>«   Trin.  ii.     There   is  a  inouo<pujib   by  Kulukoa,    Ililariut   iwi 
PnMierg,  1S8J. 
'  See  Sii-KlriiMl.  Philo,  pji.  371-301. 

*  Tnui.  rlr  l>bU.   i'<tlcnt.  ii.  12. 

'  JeruiiK*  says,  "Nuiwr  Ainbrosius  aic  ilHn*  (Origenis)  ffatatmeron  coiii- 
pilavit  ut  tnitjtis  Hippolyti  sentcutliiin  niuiliiiiuu  Bcinicrvtur  "  {Ep.  Si,  7); 
*' Ante  jiauooBilii-s  nnornmdttni  in  Mntthiifxim  ot  hiicAin  coiniuvntaiioB  yoa 
legisM  dixisfis  e  tjiiihu.H  ftltcr  et  neiisilni*  Iii-Ih'S  enset,  vt  alter  iu  verbis  luderot, 
iu  Bcntcniii:!  •Iiiiiiiitrtitt "  (Riifinu.s,  Inc.  in  Hkton.  ii.  'l%'ii>).  Ati^uBtini!, 
uu  the  otber  liajid,  always  sjjcuIu  of  liim  with  high  n-.'ijK.-ct  (sec  Aug.  Conf. 
vi.  4>. 

*  On  Ambrose  nee  Schrnck,  xiv.  1-lfl,  oy.  ;  RoHeuni.  iii.  313,  tq,  ;  Buddeus, 
Ivig.  l.'iOG.  ISubrin>;er  (iv.  tJU)  snyg  that  in  biH  iiumeroUH  exi-l(etie  \»ritiligs, 
"  VoD  Bcacbtung  dc« 'Worlbtandeii,  von  griuiinintiiiclt-hiBton»chen  AuBluguog 
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logue  he  only  says  that  he  will  make  no  remark  about  him, 
because  he  is  still  liviag,  and  that  he  may  not  be  blamed  either 
for  flattery  or  plain-sfieaking.'  He  compares  the  superficial  and 
meagre  commentary  of  Ambrose  to  tbe  croaking  of  a  raven 
which  makes  sport  of  the  colours  of  all  other  birds,  and  yet  is 
itself  dark  all  over*  But  Ambrose  was  perfectly  modest 
about  his  own  writings.  "  Snatched,"  he  says,  "  from  the 
tribunals  to  the  priesthood,  I  have  to  learn  while  1  t<?ach. 
since  I  had  no  leisure  to  learn  before."  *  Hence  "  the  sacred 
hooks  were  to  him  what  pastoral  and  didactic  theology  has 
always  tended  to  make  them,  verbal  materials  for  edification 
which  was  to  be  extracted  from  them  by  any  and  every  kind 
of  interpretation  to  which  their  letter  could  be  subjected."  * 

VIII.  Before  passing  to  the  school  which  endeavoured,  not 
wholly  in  vain,  to  make  a  stand  against  the  allegorising  method 
of  the  Alexandrians,  we  must  notice  the  two  writers  who 
furnish  the  finest  pieces  of  Bibltctd  criticism  in  this  epoch. 
One  of  these  is  the  great  DiONYSius  of  Alexandria  (f  265),* 
whose  remarks  on  tbe  Apocalypse  are  so  precise  and  subtle 
that  they  might  have  been  written  in  modern  times.  He 
came  indeed  to  the  erroneous  conclusion  that  the  Apocalypse 
could  not  have  been  written  by  St.  John,  and  in  his  dislike 

Ut  fast  nirgends  tine  Spur  ;  das  Mciste  ist  allcgorisirtnil  Mocli  fcLlt  or  nicht 
•n  sinnigen  Bemarltungen,"  Ambrose  e».ya  (Dt  Fidt)  "  IluCoria  timpUx  ted 
alta  tnvfiteria  .   .   .   quia  lUlrralvi  gcmnu  indiynus  cut." 

'  "  MiMim  judicium  subtrahani  lie  iu  alterutrain  partem  aut  adalatin  in  mc 
r«pTehendatur  aut  veritaa  "  (CtU.  Virr.  Uhmtr.  124),  Soma  have  coiytsolnred 
that  Jerome  haii  sr^nie  ptTsanal  disliko  to  Ambrosa  in  connexion  with  hia 
BHilden  departure  from  Aquilt'ia,  Ep.  3,  3.     Zorklor,  p.  40. 

'  Praef.  in  zxxix.  Hoyn.  Orujtniit  in  Lucam.  ap.  Hufinuin  ;  TnveH.  iL  adt. 
nieron,  §  21.  *'  Osclncm  comiin  audiarii  crooiuiuti-m  et  iiiii-utn  in  modum  Je 
ciinctaruin  avium  ridcre  coloributt,  cum  totus  ipso  tcucbrogus  &it."  In  §  23 
HuliuuFi  defends  Ambrose,  and  calls  him  "omnium  £c(ilesiarum  oolomna 
ijua.'dum. " 

'  De  00k.  I.  i.  4,  Heinz,  in  his  severe  criticism  on  thia  bcik  (Walch, 
Patrologia,  p.  663),  cnmplnins  especially  of  *'  Schl'.-cht*  Auslegunjjen  dor 
Schriftstellcr  A.  und  N.  T.  die  gewaltsam  anj;c2ogen  werden  imd  nichta 
beweiaen. " 

*  Rfev.  J.  LL  Davics  in  Smith  and  Wac«.  The  Commentary  of  Ambrosiaster, 
which  used  to  be  printed  witli  the  works  of  Ambrose,  is  of  uncertain  author- 
ship, but  has  high  merits.  Sixt.  Senensis calls  it  "brief  iu  words  bnt  Weighty 
iu  matter." 

»  He  earned  the  title  of  "  the  Great "  (Eoseb.  H.  E.  vi.  46,  riL  J  ;  Baiil, 
Ep,  ad  AmpKilock.  Steph.  Qobar,  ap.  Phot.  Cod.  232  ;  Gneriko,  D«  SchoL 
Alex.,  p.  67,  and  Sohrock,  K.O.  iv.  169). 
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to  the  cruJc  literalism  of  the  Chiliasts  he  endeavoured  to 
attribute  the  book  to  another  John  (who  probably  had  no 
separate  existence).  Yet  the  style  and  the  keenness  of  hia 
criticism  shows  how  much  greater  advance  might  have  been 
made  in  the  study  of  Scripture  if  there  had  been  less  of 
arbitrai-y  fancy  and  more  of  independent  thought.''  Nor 
are  the  contributions  of  Julius  Afkicakus  (f  c.  240)  less 
valuable.  In  a  brief  but  vigorous  letter  to  Origcn  he  ex- 
presses his  surprise  that,  in  a  discussion  with  Bassns,  the  great 
Alexandrian  should  have  refened  to  the  Story  of  Susanna. 
He  says  that  at  the  time,  as  was  only  fitting,  he  did  not  like 
to  make  any  remark  ;  but  in  his  letter  he  points  out  that  the 
Story  of  Susanna  is  lacking  in  propriety ;  that  it  is  full  of 
improbabilities  ;  that  it  attributes  to  Daniel  a  kind  of  prophetic 
insight  unlike  that  displayed  in  his  bpok  ;  that  it  formed  no 
jMirtof  the  Jewish  canon  ;  and  that  it  has  two  plays  on  words 
which  would  have  been  imjwssible  in  Hebrew.-  Origeu's 
answer  to  this  letter  shows  signs  of  timidity,  and  appeals  to 
a  supposed  infaltibllity  of  tradition.  Though  full  of  iugeimity, 
it  is  quite  inferior  to  the  criticism  of  Africanus  in  grasp  and 
iusiglit  Not  less  remarkable  is  Julius's  solution  of  the  problem 
presented  by  the  two  difl'ering  genealogies  of  Christ.  In  his 
letter  to  Aiistides  he  rejects  with  whulcsome  scorn  the  notion 
which  seeras  to  have  been  then  current  even  in  the  Church, 
that  the}'  are  merely  a  "  pious  fraud,"  representing  the  desire 
to  set  forth  Clirist  as  descended  from  the  kingly  line  of 
Solomon  and  the  prophetic  line  of  Nathan.'     Relying  on  a 

'  His  ftrRuments  are  givt-n  Ly  Eiisiib.  //.  E.  vii.  25.  He  ftrf^iimi  (1)  from 
style  ami  jihnistology ;  {t)  from  thu  omisaiou  liy  John  of  lii.s  iiiiiiiQ  in  tli« 
ti«>siN.'l  (inii  Epistle;  (.1)  ImrauiMS  he  dot's  not  call  liiiiistlf  anvtliiiig  but  "ft 
f^.'Uow-diiK'ipli! ;  "  (4)  tlie  imiiia  John  was  common  ;  (5)  thu  cliiimcltT  of  the 
AlKJcalyjML'  is  sttnnge.  But  the  fraKiueut  must  lie  n-ad  ut  k*ngtti  by  wiy 
who  would  do  it  justice*.  Canon  Wustcott  {i.v.  iu  Smith  and  Wace)  says 
llmt  this  critici.sm  "  is  perlmjis  uniiiuu  »moug  oarly  writers  for  clcaniess  nnd 
scholastic  precision."  For  a  t'lill  nccouut  of  it  see  Lticke,  £inl,  in  die 
U/cnImrung  (Bonn,  1852),  pp,  605-<J21, 

»  See  Euseb.  IT.  E.  vi.  31  ;  Jer.  Calal.  63  ;  Photiiis,  Cod.  Zi  ;  Siiidw,  *.v. 
'AfpUtwoi ;  Kiccphorns,  If.  E.  v.  21 ;  Routh,  lUl.  Sntr.  ii.  225.  The 
letter  was  edited  by  Wetstein,  with  notes,  in  lU7i ;  and  in  De  U  Kue'a 
Origin. 

'  M))  8))  KparoiTi  ouros  6  Xiyos  ir  'EfncAijo-lf  Xptarov  Srt  ^xvSoi  viyK*vriu  tit 
alror  xal  to^oKoyitw  Xfxa-Taii  (Kouth,  Jld.  b'licr.  ii.). 
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tradition  preserved  anjong  the  Desposyni,  or  earthly  kinsmen 
of  the  Lord's  family  who  lived  near  Nazareth  and  Kokhaba, 
he  says  that  Matthew  gives  the  natural,  aiid  Luke  the  legal 
descent,  aud  that  the  discrepancy  is  accounted  for  by  the 
Jewish  law  of  the  leviratc  marriage.  This  account  of  the 
matter  was  accepted  by  Augustine,  and  has  found  wide 
currency  in  the  Christian  world, ^  One  more  service  Julius 
rendered  by  his  Chronology,  though  it  was  biLst-d  on  data 
necessarily  imperfect.*  He  amply  deserves  his  rc|iiitation  as 
one  of  the  most  learned  of  the  Ante-Nicene  Fathers,^  and  by 
no  means  the  least  acute. 

IX.  We  have  seen  that,  even  in  Origen's  lifetime,  there  were 
protests  against  his  method  of  exegesis.*  Clemens  gives  the 
name  of  "  ignorant  brawlers "  ^  to  those  who  repudiated  the 
vaunted  Gnosis  of  a  philosophised  religion.  There  were  many 
who  had  no  taste  for  the  speculations  which  professed  to  be  a 
"  translation  torn  the  gospel  of  sense  intc  the  gospel  of 
spirit;"  nor  would  they  surrender  the  historic  fact  in  favour 
of  the  subjective  caprice.  They  saw  that  the  method  could 
be  used  with  equal  oft'ect  by  heretics."     They  saw,  too,  that 

*  Enseb.  H.  J?.  i.  7  ;  Routh,  RtX.  Saer.  H.  228  ;  Euneb.  ad  Sl^ph.  Qu.  4 
(Mai,  .yrri/<<.  Kob.  Coll.  i.) ;  Aug.  Jictr.  ii,  7  ;  Mil),  Mifthunl  IiUetfrr.  p.  201  ; 
K.  S|iittii,  Di-r  JJri'f  dcs  Jul.  Jifric.  an  Arislui.  Jcrititeh  unlcrnu-fU  und 
hcrgnum  {HnUc,  1S77). 

»  Etweb.  U.  £.  vi.  11. 

■  Jcr.  Ep.  Oil  iloptum,  83  ;  Socr.  If.  E.  ii.  35.  If  tlie  K^vroi  were  really 
by  Julius  they  were  not  worthy  of  him  ;  but  even  if  tliey  be  gcuuine,  they 
hnve  sutfered  from  nchiition»  ami  iiiiitilntions. 

*  Sec-  Horn,  in  Liicniii,  ixv.  ;  JJom.  tw  Jiinnn.  x.  §  13,  rp6roi>  iAtfyapK  {<ia>r 
wal  ^'WcTtdnpicuftiroov  Tph%  tovs  aJy.7f9ais  ^oyticovt  8ia  roii  ffvfiirat  fioiiKftrBat  rd 
TVfvitaTDii  ;  in  Hum.  irt  Gen.  xiii.  §  3  lie  compares  Liiuiself  to  Isiui.:,  who  dug 
wcIU  which  the  rhilistines  camu  ami  ili.'^pntud. 

*  'AmoCw*  4o4>w8(tf.  In  th«  i>S4Miclo-(."iiMncntine  llfciynUimua  (x.  42)  then 
is  a  protest  Kgiwinfit  thonrbitraiy  distortion  of  Scripture.  I'etrr  is  made  to  wy 
"  There  arc  nmny  pii^s  it;i,-8  in  Scripture  •which  can  ho  dmgped  into  any  maad 
wliivh  c-aoh  reader  chooai*,  which  ought  not  to  bi>  done."  Other  iirot<>gta  are 
to  bo  found  in  Theophilus,  /'a*'A.  i,  ;  Kpiphan.  Kp.  ad  .A«».  Jfrofol.  2  ; 
//lur.  fl4,  g  4  •,  Jcr.  Ep,  01  ;  Bohil,  Ilm'em.  f  ;  Aug.  /'r  Civ,  Ikt,  xiii,  21, 
tc.  (Unet,  Oriijmiaua,  qU.  IS).  The  lunfpiage  of  tlie  L'lrmeutino  Huniilitia  (iii. 
!•,  10,  13,  14,  21,  22,  23,  47)  opposes  tlie  mechanical  thuury  of  inspimtiou,  and 
ciiticims  the  ori^n  of  the  Pentateuch,  Ice,  in  a  uianutir  wlii<:h  reuiindv  u*  of 
Kuenen  and  WelUiiiiisen. 

*  Thus  the  Manichaeans  nrgncd  thut  Christ  luid  finally  laid  asid«<  His  hnmnn 
nntare  frutn  the  text  "  I'osuit  tabrnnu-uluni  Mium  in  sole  "  (Pb.  xix.  4).  which 
they  iMt<.-rpret«d  to  menu  that  He  hud  lott  in  the  gun  Hia  mortAl  dwelling 
(ffK^K^^o),  i.e.  His  body. 
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the  end  of  such  idealism  would  be  a  subversion  of  the  plain 
truths  of  the  Gospel,'  and  that  a  dangerous  use  might  he 
made  of  the  determination  to  know  Christ  after  the  flesh  no 
more.*  The  danger  was  illustrated  by  the  way  in  which 
Origen  explained  the  words  spoken  by  Christ  in  His  agony ,^ 
"  Let  this  cup  pass  from  me."  His  gloss  upon  them  was  that 
Christ  desired  a  cup  yet  more  bitter. 

The  Egyptian  Bishop  Nepos  wrote  a  Refutation  of  the 
AUegorists,*  and  a  different  school  of  Scriptural  study  arose 
in  Syria,  Even  this  school — it  should  not  be  forgotten — 
owed  ita  impube  to  the  many-sided  genius  of  Origen.*  If  he 
exercised  an  unfortunate  influence  by  his  exaggerated  allegories, 
be  yet  gave  its  main  stimulus  to  the  critical  and  philological 
labours  of  the  best  school  of  ancient  exegetes.  One  of  the 
forerunners  of  this  school  was  the  martyr  Ldcian,  whose 
revision  of  the  Septuagint  was  known  as  the  Koiw/,  and  was 
used  in  Constantinople,  Asia  Minor,  and  Antioch."  The 
presbyter  Dorotheus  was  not  only  a  student  of  classic 
literature,  but  acquired  the  rare  accomplishment  of  being 
able  to  read  the  Old  Testament  in  the  Hebrew  original. 
Eusehius  heard  him  expound  the  Hebrew  text  with  moderation 
at  Antioch.'^ 

The  best  representative  of  the  Syrian  school  of  Edesaa  was 
Ephk.\em  Syrus,  a  man  of  singular  personal  sweetness,  and  a 
laborious  commentator,  who  died  A.D.  381.  Adopting  to  a 
great  extent  the  views  of  Origen,  he  abounds  in  allegories  of 
which  a  single  specimen  may  stand  for  multitudes.     Com- 


'  Sec  the  KlmimMe  remarks  of  Nuander,  Ch.  Hut.  ii.  295-  302, 

•  Orig.  Horn,  in  Matt.  xv.  §  3,  ed.  Huot. 

'  In  hia  trmtise  on  Marlyrdom,  29.  (&XA&  ti  riixa  Bapiripoi'  alrt'if 
\tK^96Tus. ) 

•  'EAryxoi  riv  ' AKXriyopurrHir.  It  WM  written  in  the  interest  of  the 
Chilkata  (Enscb.  H.  £.  vii.  24),  and  was  answered  by  Diouysius  the  Great  in 
hi»  two  books  wtpl  i-irayy*\ttiy. 

•  The  martyr  Pampliilns,  the  ardent  admirer  and  cliainpion  of  Origen, 
founded  a  great  library  and  a  theologicid  school  at  Cucsarca.  Euseb.  H.  E. 
vii.  32. 

•  His  M38.  were  calliid  havKtavtla,  Jcr.  Catal.  77.  See  Rontli,  lUL  Sacr. 
It.  8  ;  Wcstcott  on  the  Canon,  p.  392 ;  Westc.  and  Hort,  Gretk  TM.  il  138 ; 
De  Brogliu,  L'AgliM  tt  I'Emptm,  i.  376  ;  Newman,  Ariana,  p.  iH. 

^  Kriseb.  //.  £.  Tii.  88 ;  Keauder,  il  528 ;  QieHler,  L  247. 
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meriting  on  tho  wisJom  through  vrhich  Raliab  let  down  the 
spies  (Josh,  ii,  15),  he  says  that  it  represents  the  mystery 
of  the  freedom  of  the  mind  uncorrupted  by  the  daikness 
of  siQ,  which  receives  the  teachers  of  spiritual  mysteries, 
and  then  cautiously  sends  them  away  to  the  God  of  the 
Universe,  while  it  hopes  that  they  will  return  in  due 
tijne  I  ^  But  Ejihraem's  worst  error  is  the  luingling  aud  con- 
fusion of  the  historic  and  mystic  sense,  which  serve  to  show 
that  for  centuries  together  exegesis  was  drifting  hither  and 
thither  on  the  open  sea  of  fancy,  with  no  compass  of  true 
principle  to  guide  its  course.  In  one  and  the  same  passage, 
even  in  one  and  the  same  verse,  he  takes  one  phrase  literally, 
and  the  next  mystically,  after  the  aimless  fashion  afterwards 
systematised  by  Tichouius.  Thus  on  Is.  ix.  7  he  remarks 
that  part  of  it  refers  to  Hezekiah,  and  another  part  cannot 
possibly  apply  to  him.  Tho  first  verses  of  that  chapter  refer, 
he  says,  to  Christ,  the  third  and  fourth  verses  to  Hezekiah 
or  to  Christ,  the  fifth  and  sixth  versos  to  Christ  only,  except 
that  the  epithets  "Prince"  and  "Father"  may  also  refer  to 
Hezekiah,  whereas  the  first  clause  of  the  next  verse  can  refer 
to  Christ  alone  !  * 

X.  The  third  great  school,  the  ScHOOL  OF  Antioch, 
possessed  a  deeper  insight  into  the  true  method  of  exegesis 
than  any  which  preceded  or  succeeded  it  during  a  thousand 
years.  We  are  not  here  speaking  of  theological  questions,] 
nor  am  I  concerned  to  enter  into  the  bitter  disputes  of  the 
fourth  century,  or  to  inquire  how  far  Uio  Antioclieue  in- 
terpreters have  been  ignorantly  misrepresented.  All  that 
I  here  affirm  is  tliat  their  system  of  Biblical  interpntation 
approached  more  nearly  than  any  other  to  that  which  is 
now  adopted  by  the  Reformed  Churches  throughout  the 
world,  and  that  if  they  had  not  been  too  uncharitably 
anathematised    by  the  angry   tongue,   and  crushed   by   the 

'  For  Ephreem's  acquainUnM  with  the  Jewish  ifuirtuh,  ace  Dclitiaoh, 
Ofncirtu,  p.  62. 

'  On  the  meiits  »nJ  di-fecta  of  Eplimcm  Syran,  gee  the  adniirable  mono- 
graph of  Caesar  r.  Leiigerkr,  Ik  Kphr.  Syri  aria  kermeneuiica,  especially 
pp.  160  sq.  and  pp.  168  «f.  (Kbnigsb,  1831.)  See  tw  Care,  i.  231,  Fabricius, 
Tiii.  217. 
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iron  hand  of  a  dominaut  orthodoxy,  the  study  of  their  com- 
mentaries, and  the  adoption  of  their  exegetic  system,  might 
have  saved  Church  commentaries  from  centuries  of  futility  and 
error.  Cardinal  Newman  has  talked  about  "the  connexion 
of  heterodoxy  with  BibHcal  criticism,"  and  has  said  that  by 
their  contemporary  appearance  in  some  of  the  teachers  of 
Antioch  "it  may  be  almost  laid  down  as  an  historic  fact 
that  the  mysticril  interpretation  and  orthodoxy  will  stand 
Of  fall  together."  A  more  fatal  admi.?siou  cuuld  hardly  be 
made.  If  it  were  true,  it  could  only  mean  that  eccles- 
iastical orthodoxy  shrinks  from  the  light  of  knowledge,  and 
that  its  exegesis  is  an  arbitrary  fiction.  The  mystical 
interpretation  has  had  every  opportunity  of  establishing 
itself  during  a  thousand  years.  It  has  been  weighed  in  the 
balance  and  found  wanting.  It  consists  of  application, 
not  of  explication.  It  ignores  the  human  element  which 
Scripture  shows  on  every  page.  While  professing  to  re- 
verence the  Bible  it  detracts  from  its  authority,  and 
substitutes  in  its  place  a  hollow,  gilded  idol,  which  totters 
upon  its  flimsy  pedestal.  It  foists  into  the  Bible  its  own 
fancies  which  are  not  there.  It  approaches  the  Bible  iu  the 
interests  of  a  system  pre-conceived  and  pre-established.^  It 
waa  repudiated  by  the  ablest  interpreters  of  Scripture  in  its 
own  day  and  since.  It  was  by  rejecting  it  that  Theodore  of 
Mopsuestia  attained  an  exegetic  skill  wliich  had  beun  pre- 
viously unknown.  Chryaostom,  the  ablest  of  Christian 
homilists,  and  one  of  the  best  of  Christian  men,  uses  lan- 
guage entirely  inconsistent  with  the  theory  of  inspiration  on 

*  Here  is  o.  comment  on  Cant.  Hi.  0-11,  hy  Cyril  of  Al«ftndri«(t  444). 
The  "  {)iiltini|uin  "  i»  the  dosa  ;  its  "silver  legs"  the  thirty  |iiecea  of  silyer 
paid  to  Judos ;  its  ]>iirple  cu»hioii  the  scnrli-t  robe  with  which  Christ  wm 
mocked  ;  the  "  iiii|itial  crown  "  i»  the  crcwn  of  thorn*  1  See  Ginsburg,  Song 
of  Songn,  i>.  67.  1 1  is  aatouisUiiit;  that  any  one  should  support  such  theories  of 
the  meaniiig  of  the  poem  iu  tlio  face  of  Bn(''h  passages  as  vii.  2,  3,  7,  8. 
Neander  wisely  and  truly  says  tbat  "  those  who  would 'not  ndniit  any  banian 
element  iu  Scripture  and  arbitrarily  got  rid  of  it  by  [iretendcd  my8t<-ries 
under  the  idea  of  showing  special  respect  to  the  Bible,  uiidesijfuedly  de- 
tracted from  its  authority  .  .  .  licciuise  they  eipkiiied  the  whole  as  a 
single  production  in  n  way  foreij;n  indeed  to  the  aacrrd  word,  but  frc- 
conceived  iind  pre-esliibU»lied  a*  a  divine  one  by  thomsolves,  thus  foisting 
into  the  Bible  what  was  not  really  there,"  iv.  11. 
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which  it.  is  based;  and  even  Irenaeus,  Tertullian,  Jerome, 
and  Augustine,  in  the  midst  of  their  undefined  and  wavering 
views,  are  betrayed  into  phrases  which  show  that  the  theory 
of  homogeneous  supernaturahsm  broke  down  under  the  force 
of  facts.^  Happily,  in  his  assertion  of  a  necessary  connexion 
between  orthodoxy  and  exegetic  wilfulness,  Cardinal  Newman 
stands  alone.  Even  Roman  Catholic  liistorians  like  Cardinal, 
Hergenrother  have  done  justice  to  the  School  of  Antiocb,  If 
it  were  indeed  true  that  sound  faith  cannot  co-exist  with 
Biblical  criticism,  this  could  only  mean  that  the  Bible  is  not 
consistent  with  ecclesiastical  tradition.  The  attempt  to 
enforce  private  interpretations  by  Church  anathemas  lias 
led  to  the  melancholy  spectacle  of  CounciLs — as  for  instanodJ 
that  of  Sirniium — denouncing  as  heretical  the  refusal  to' 
accept  certain  specimens  of  exegesis  which  are  no  longer 
deemed  tenable  by  any  ordinary  Christian  man.'^ 

1.  DiODORUS  OF  Taksus  (t  393)  must  be  regarded  aa  the 
tnie  founder  of  the  School  of  Antioch.'  He  was  a  man  of 
eminent  learning  and  of  undisputed  piety.  He  was  the 
teacher  of  Chrysostom  and  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia.  In 
the  days  of  Valeus  lie  saved  the  Church  of  his  province  from 
being  submerged  by  the  waves  of  misbelief.*     He  commented 


'  Thus  Irenaeus  »ttribnto8  St  Panl'g  huptrhatn  to  the  Tebemsncc  of  hia 
spirit  (Haer.  iii.  7).  Tertnllinn  Bnpposes  a  growth  of  rMtrnint  and  knowledge 
in  the  niind  of  St.  I'nnl  (I'nulns  adkuc  in  gratia  rudit, /erventtr  ut  adkiu 
neophyiuj,  odvcnus  .Tudnismiim.  C.  Mnre-.  L  SO,  and  De  Piidu:.  6).  S«e 
Chrysofltom,  Ilom.  in  Matt.  i.  otL  Field,  i.  w.  -1,  B,  7  (where  he  admits  in  the 
Gospels  discrepancies  in  minor  matters) ;  Jerome  on  Gal.  v.  12,  wher«  he 
Bpnnks  of  St.  I'aiil  being  carried  away  hy  the  vehemence  of  hia  feelings 
("Ut  homo,  et  mihuc  eascuh  elatuilt  iufimio").  Kven  Ati^nstine  s^ieaks  of 
the  EvRUgelista  writing  "  Ut  quitqiu  nuiniiunit  vel  iU  euinue  curdi /titrttl." 
Xeander.  it.  10-13. 

*  "  Si  quis  Faa'nmui  homiiifm  non  Patrem  ad  Filinra  dLxisse  dic«t  .  .  . 
anathema  sit  .  .  .  Si  quis  cum  Jacobo  non  Filium  quasi  hominem  collnctatuni 
.  .  .  dicat,  anathema  sit..  .  .  Si  qois  Pluii  Dominiu  a  Domino  (Gen.  xix.  24) 
non  de  Filio  ot  Patre  intelli^at  .  .  .  anatliema  git."  Cont.  Sirm,  fx.D.  857  ; 
Cnnonit  xiv.-ivii.  ;  Hartluin,  i.  702.     Seo  Roaonmiilk'r,  ffix/.  Intcrp.  ir.  291). 

'  The  "scJiooI"  of  Antioch  was  not  like  that  of  Alaxandrin,  a  sr- ■■'■-••  nf 

connected  teachers.      It  was  rather  a  theological  tendency  which  '  '. 

Nisibis  and  Edcaai  after  the  condemnation  of  Nestorins.     See    - 
Hijit.  ii.  810.     To  this  ocliool  belong  Ephracm  Srms,  Eiisobiug  of  Eiiicmi  (on 
whom  there  are  monn^pha  by  Aagnsti  and  Thilo),  Chrj-gostom,  Scvcriauug, 
Theodora  of  Mopsuestia,  and  ^eodorst. 

•  Theodorct,  H.E.  v.  4. 


TJteodore  of  Mopsiiestta. 
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apoD  a  large  part  of  both  Testamenta  with  special  reference 
to  the  literal  sense.  His  works  were  unhappily  destroyed 
by  the  Arians  whom  he  had  so  successfully  refuteil,  and  he 
was  also  anathematised  by  the  EutychianSj  though  not,  as 
was  commonly  but  erroneously  aaserted,  by  the  Fiftli 
Oecumenical  Council.'  His  books  were  devoted  to  an  ex- 
position of  Scripture  in  its  literal  sense,-  and  he  wrote  a 
treatise,  now  unhappily  lost,  "on  the  difference  between 
allegory  and  spiritual  insight."  * 

2.  But  the  ablest,  the  most  decided,  and  the  most  logical 
representative  of  the  School  of  Antioch  was  Theodore  of 
MoPSUESTlA  (t428).  That  clear-minded  and  original  thinker 
stands  out  like  "  a  rock  in  the  morass  of  ancient  exegesis." 
He  was  not,  indeed,  a  Hebrew  scholar,*  This  is  shown 
somewhat  disastrously  in  his  criticism  on  Job.  He  regarded 
it  as  a  very  imperfect  tragedy  on  a  Jewish  theme,  and 
inferred  that  the  writer  was  a  heathen  because  one  of  Job's 
daughters  was  called  "  Araalthaea's  horn "  I '  He  even 
neglected  the  Peshito  version  which  might  have  stood 
him  in  such  good  stead,  jund  he  relies,  like  most  other 
Fathers,  on  the  "  inspired "  LXX,"    In  his  theory  of  types 

'  The  annthemiLS  are  not  in  the  genuine  Acts  of  the  Council.  He  is 
defended  by  Facuiulua  HermmBenais.  "Should  not  the  merits  of  St.  Chry- 
Boatom  seem  rather  to  justify  Diodonis  thau  the  errors  of  Theodore  to  con- 
demn him  ? "     See  Neaoder,  iv.  209. 

*  Socratea,  ff.  E.  vi.  3.  ^litupoi  8«  .  .  .  iro\Ai  BiB^la  auviypa^^t  i^<Af 
T^  yi>i(ifMTi  Twr  Stluv  kot^xb"'  ypapay,  riji  $ttiplat  ainuv  iirrpfwdntvot. 
Sozomcn,  H.  E.  viiL  2.  AuHwpoi  tv  tiivS6tvnv  Itiaiw  auyypannirar  iroAA^i 
KOfra^nruv  BlB\out,  irtol  {<  t4  ^rfr^y  riiv  Upiiy  K6yav  rii  i(jiyfians  -woffiacur' 
Aot  tt)5  Stuplat  iito<pVYtrrtL     Jer,  CataL  119. 

'  rit  iiapofii  Bfuptat  Ka\  iwrffoptat.  i^uidna,  «.  p.  AM,  By  Theoria  !a 
nieant  spiritual  iiisi^'ht  whiih  is  not  content  with  the  letter  only. 

*  This  ap(>cani  from  his  reiniirk  on  Iho  word  Reiuphan  {AcU  vii.  43,  comp. 
Amos  V.  2(i)  faa\  Si  rhf  'Zuapdpoti  oSrm  Kara  rii»  'Lffpaiur  Ka\ua6ai 
yKurray.  Any  Jew  could  have  told  uim  that  the  word  is  not  llubrew  at  all 
but  Ejo'P''*"' 

'  The  name  Qeren  Happwk  is  rendered  Carnualibium  iu  the  Vulg.,  and 
Gregory  the  Great  dorive.s  it  from  eornu  and  tibia!  See  Merx,  Jotl,  p.  101. 
Theodori  Ep.  Stopii.  t'n  Efip.  B.  Pauli  Conuruntarii,  cd.  11.  B.  Swele,  Cambr. 
18S0.  Some  of  Tltpodore'a  cnmnientnries  were  long  uttribat^d  by  miatake  to 
Ambrose,  and  to  Hilary  of  i'oictters,  writira  to  whom  be  has  not  the  lenat 
restsmhiance.  Dr.  Hort's  diactivery  of  the  true  Butlior.ship,  givi-n  in  Joum. 
of  CUu».  and  Saer.  PhiloL  iv.  302,  is  mtntioued  iu  bishop  Lightfoot'a  C/a/o- 
lians,  p.  219. 

*  Id  Habak.  ii.  11,  where  the  LXX.  has  the  cnrinns  word  xivittpot,  whidi 
misled  so  luuiy  eomuieutaloni,  Tbvudure  co&tcuts  himself  nilh  saying  that 
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nij.*  Part  of  the  bitterness  with  which 
'«•■  fMsectited  waa  due  to  the  anger  of  the 
,  bim  for  the  treatise  which  he  had  written 
'  pnadples.*  The  S^Tian  school  held  that  the 
i  the  basis  of  knowledge,  and  not  either  the 
is  to  which  the  Alexandrians  had  attached  so 
Bce,  nor  the  ecclesiastical  tradition  to  whieh 
Ttltallian,  and  Cyprian  had  appealed.  They  were 
ris,  the  Protestants,  the  Puritans,  of  the  Ancient 
\T|tmli  Origen  had  held  that  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
wi^  tymlly  important ;  the  Antiochenes  had  realised  the 
^t^  <|iibivnce  which  separates  them.  They  recognised  that 
Ijto  *jjnice  of  superintendency  "  (evSoxia),  which  they  at- 
tutlMh^i  to  the  Old  Testament  writers,  admitted  of  degrees. 
flM^^  denied,  and  rightly  denied,  that  the  Jews  had  anything 
^Ifioaching  to  a  real  knowledge  of  such  truths  as  the  Trinity 
Mltdllhe  Incarnation.  Theodore  understood  the  Psalms  in  their 
Itblivio  senBe,  and,  while  he  by  no  means  denied  their  typical 
«|flKcabi1ity,  he  was  attacked  by  Leoutius  of  Byzantium, 
Mkil  callefi  a  Judaiser,  just  as  Calvin  was  in  later  times, 
because  he  referred  tbem  primarily  to  Hezekiah  ami  Zenib- 
l>abel,  and  only  allowed  that  three  Psalms  were  directly 
Motfisianic.'  He  pointed  out  that  the  Song  of  Solomon  does 
not  once  mention  the  name  of  God,  and,  like  many  eminent 
moderns,  he  rejected  its  mystic  application.  In  the  ninth 
chapter  of  Zechariah  (8-10)  he  thought  it  an  instance  of 
frigid   and   foolish    interpretation    (dvoiai   t^s  i<T)(aTr)si)    to 

*■  See  the  excellent  remarks  of  BiefTert,  Thuod.  2fop».  V,  T.  mArh  inierprt- 
landi  vituUt-,  1827,  and  Muntcr,  De  Schcla  AtUioeJuna,  1811.  The  raonoj^ph 
of  Fritxsohe,  De  Theod,  ilopi.  Vila  et  Seriftia  (1839],  is  printed  io  Migne'it 
Patrologia,  toL  Ixvi. 

*  Fooandns  of  Henniane  {D^.  Trinn,  CapU.  iii.  6)  cites  a  treatise  of  hia, 
De  AUegoria  U  Bittoria,  in  five  books,  and  tnxDtioni  tlie  odium  which  it 
excited.     Ebedjesn  (ABsemanni,  iii  84)  also  alludes  to  thui. 

'  Leont  Byxant.  adr.  EiiCf/eL  id.  c.  11.  "  OmiKV!!  paiilmas  jtuUice  ad  Zoro- 
babalem  et  Esechiani  rrtulit,  tribus  tnntnm  [viii.  xlv.  i'x,]ad  noniinutnivjectis." 
Facandns  defends  him  wry  pr«{>crly  by  saying  thnt  hn  did  uot  dispute  tlie 
applicability  of  all  )te«>iauic  propliecy,  nnd  thnt  there  was  no  crime  in  the 
moral  interpretation  of  the  Psalms.  And  Theodore  at  least  naaigued  naaona 
'~  hia  views.  He  could  not  allow  Vs.  xxiu  to  be  exclnsirelr  Meaaianie, 
w  in  Terse  1  the  Septoa^nt  has  " my  Irantffrettioiu,"  He  is  said  to 
vittcB  this  commentary  on  the  I'salma  at  the  age  of  eighteen. 


"  The  Exegete" 

Kxegete  "  of  the  early  Church,  as  Theodoret  is  the  AnnoUtor 
and  Chrysostoiu  the  Homilist.  His  merits  are  so  conspicuous 
that  Theodoret  does  not  shriuk  from  calling  him  "  The  Master 
of  the  whole  Church." 

For  Theodore  was  a  man  "  of  bold  independence  and 
masculine  sagacity;"  a  lesider  of  thought  j  a  writer  of  rare 
acumen,  of  fearless  honesty,  of  prodigious  industry,  of  ardent 
sincerity,  of  unquestionable  power.  He  was  a  Voice  not  an 
Echo ;  a  Voice  amid  thousands  of  echoes  which  repeated  only 
the  emptiest  sounds.  He  rejected  the  theories  of  Origen,  but  he 
had  learnt  from  hira  the  indispensable  importance  of  attention 
to  linguistic  details  ^  especially  in  commenting  on  the  New 
Testament.''  He  pays  close  attention  to  particles,  moods,  < 
prepositions,  and  to  terminology  in  general.  He  points  out 
the  idiosyncrasies  (iSitu/iara)  of  St.  Paul's  style.  He  is 
almost  the  earliest  writer  who  gives  much  attention  to 
Hermeneutic  matter,  as  for  instance  in  his  Introductions  to 
the  Epistles  to  Ephesus  and  Colossae.^  He  enters  into  such 
collateral  questions  as  Church  organisation,  early  ecclesi-  < 
asticid  history,  the  condition  of  slaves  and  women  in  the 
heathen  world,  and  adds  to  the  interest  of  his  treatment 
by  references  to  contemporary  matters  such  as  sacerdotal 
arrogance,  false  liberalism,  and  the  spirit  of  persecution. 
His  highest  merit  is  his  constant  endeavour  to  study  each 
passage  as  a  whole  and  not  as  "an  isolated  congeries  of  separate 
texts."  He  first  considers  the  sequence  of  thought,  then 
examines  the  phraseology  and  the  separate  clauses,  and 
finally  furnishes  us  with  an  exegesis  which  is  often  brilliantly 
characteristic  and  profoundly  suggestive. 

But  his  crowning  merit  was  the  original  yet  xinhappily 
fruitless  stand  which  he  made  against  the  subtle  fascination 

*  Lingnisitic:,  but  niifortiiiifit4^-ly  not  historical  or  f;eogn>phir«1,  QneatioD* 
about  TareliJHh,  B  ithrua  (I.XX.  for  "y^  Am.  ix.  7),  Lc,  he  tliags  aside  m 
»»piTT<|  kKfi&oKorfla. 

*  Ambrose  says  llml  Ori^-n  wbs  "  lunge  minor  in  Novo  Teatamento,"  but  in 
spito  of  prolixity  he  in  in  fact  bett*r  w  a  Now  TestBincut  tluii  as  »n  Old  Ta«- 
lament  excgete,  ajid  hid  notes  on  the  use  of  words  (John  i.  3  ;  It.  ?5,  H,  &c.} 
■re  often  excellent.     S«e  Dr,  Sunday  in  Expositor,  xi.  371. 

*  Queitiona  as  to 

"Quia,  quid,  ubi,  quibuB  auspiciis,  cur,  qiioraodo,  quando." 
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allegoric  method  triumphed  from  the  daysof  Origen  onwards. 
The  true  grtisj}  of  typology  ceased  from  the  fifth  to  the 
seventefcntb  century — from  the  days  of  Theodore  to  those 
of  Cocccius.  ' 

It  must  uot  be  supposed  that  Theodore  rejected  the  whole 
argument  from  Prophecy.  He  neither  accused  the  Apostles 
of  error  in  their  Old  Testament  references ;  nor  did  he  deny 
the  progressive  aud  provideutiid  governance  of  God  in  the 
History  of  the  World,  He  held  that  the  essence  of  Old 
Testament  prophecy  lay  rather  in  an  inspired  hope  than  in 
conscious  vaticinatiun ;  tluit  Israel  was  under  the  special  care 
{KrjBefiouia)  of  G<k3,  and  that  God  projdieaies  by  deeds  rather 
than  by  words.  Hence  he  believed  that  the  relation  of  the 
Old  to  the  New  Testament  lay  mainly  in  the  homology  of 
facts  due  to  a  sort  of  pre-established  liarmony ;  that  by  God's 
divine  administration  (oUovofila)  the  facts  were  themselves 
a  dim  revelation  of  the  future,  and  that  the  Prophets  were 
led  by  divine  inspiration  to  express  what  they  saw  in  larger 
terms  (vTrepfioXiKOiTepoi')  than  would  have  been  warranted 
by  contemporary  circumstances.^  It  is  on  this  principle  that 
he  explains  the  applicMions  of  the  New  Test4»mont  writers. 
He  sees  as  clearly  as  we  do  that  they  are  not  proofs  in  the 
modern  sense  of  tlie  word,  but  rather  illustrative  applications 
wliich  would  have  been  specially  valuable  to  those  who  had 
been  trained  in  the  methods  on  which  they  depended.*  There 
can  be  no  better  indication  of  the  fiue  original  genius  of 
Theodore  than  the  (net  that  in  these  conclusions,  without  any 
aid  firom  the  immense  apparatus  of  subsequently-accumulated 


*■  SeeThcod.  Moni.  Pra^f.  in  Jon.  ;  Mcrx.  Jof,},  j).  127,  fg.  Delitrsch  on 
Ps.  sxii.  He  Iicld  Uiat  tb«  Prophets  did  not  see  distinctly,  but  had  ^amaoUur 
Ttva  rair  fif\\6inat'. 

'  Tho  ptinisea  he  uses  closely  resemble  those  of  Calriu.  If  Cnlvin  asys  that 
the  sacred  writers  "  spply  "  this  or  tluil  pa«saj;e  to  Christ,  "/>/<!  tUfleeticHf," 
«o  Theodore  says  of  Heb.  x.  5,  that  the  passa-je  quoted  was  ori|dtmlly  sppli- 
cable  to  the  Jewisli  exiles,  but  that  the  writer  altered  the  n-adiiig  from  wrla  to 
viiiia  (/irraA\a{as  oly  atrrijf  iit  in  WfiOffurou  tov  \fi^(rrov  ravrp  <pri<rif  iyr\  rait 
wrio,  cu/ia).  Ha  uses  the  worils  avyxPV"^''  xaraxp^aetu,  of  the  use  made 
of  Amos  ix.  11,  Is.  xlr.  23,  in  Dom.  xir.  11  ;  and  dofcuds  snohnuotationaon 
the  imiund  that  what  wno  said  of  the  Divine  nature  generally  niigbt  be 
applied  to  the  Son  or  the  Holy  Spirit. 


Theodoret. 
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tTiought,  he  anticipated  by  fourteen  hundred  years  many  of 
the  accepted  conclusions  of  modern  days. 

3.  It  is  a  matter  of  profound  regret  that,  in  the  Western 
Churcli  especially,  the  influence  of  Theodore  was  totally  de- 
stroyed by  the  charge  of  Nestorianism.'  In  the  Syrian  Church, 
indeed,  he  produced  a  profound  impression.  His  views 
were,  to  a  certain  extent,  perpetuated  by  Theodoret,  who 
depended  almost  entirely  on  Theodore  and  Chrysostom, 
ivliom  he  calls  luminaries  of  the  world.  But  Theodoret 
(t  457),  though  safer  and  more  ttjrse,  drew  back  from  the 
advanced  position  of  Theodore,  and  was  wholly  inft»rior  to 
him  in  genius,  courage,  and  literary  power.*  Tiieodore  paid  a 
terrible  penalty  for  having  been  bom  in  an  age  too  soon.  His 
ahernitious  from  traditional  dogma  brought  him  into  suspicion, 
and  "a  century  later  a  pigmy  generation  anathematised 
exegetes,  who  were  already  half  forgotten."  '  But  his  merits 
have  been  recognised  in  later  days,  and  the  stream  of  truth, 
having  flowed  for  centuries  in  its  subterranean  course,  once 
more  emerged  at  the  Reformation  into  regions  of  light 
and  day. 

4.  The  great  Cappadocian  triumvirate,  Basil  THK  Great, 
Gregory  of  Ntssa,  "the  Theologian,"  and  Gregory  of 

'  Amon^  Tliccxloro's  j>ri"l'>oea<;ora  migLt  hiLVo  been  montioncii  Aphmateg, 
Enaobiag  of  Eiiu'sa,  and  poKsiUly  Adrianus  :  among  hia  siRX-essors  his  younger 
>>rot)i<T  i'ulyrhroniua  Biahnp  of  Apsnioa  (I-  430)  &nd  Severianiu  Bishop  of 
Gahulii  (bw  Schriick,  x.  4.18,  Cave,  i.  375). 

'  On  Theodoret  see  Schriick,  xviii.  898  sq.  ;  RosenraUlter,  iv.  93 ;  Merx, 
Jufl,  p.  147,  /</.  Lishtfoot,  Galalinns,  p.  226.  Then?  is  a  niono^jrajih  by 
Riohter,  Dr  thtodorrio  Ep.  Ptiuhn.  inl^rprete,  1822  ;  and  another  by  Si>ccht, 
I>cr  (■■rj-rfrtiiKhe  Ulantlpunkt  Tk'nelor'a  und  ThfottorcCs. 

On  Thuodorc'*  wiitiiiR'.,  of  whiVh  wc  now  possi'.ss  some  cnmplctt  worl.a  in 
the  original,  see  Fritzsche,  De  Tkeod.  ifopn.  Vita  ft  sfriptii,  Hnlac,  183B. 
Emesti,  Opi«c.  Tkeol.  602  ;  Sieffcrt,  Thtod.  Mapn.  r.  TfM.  nobrie  inttrprdandi 
rxndrr,  1827;  Diestel,  pp.  120133  ;  Merx,  Jofl,  pp.  110-141  ;  and  the  excellent 
introduction  of  the  Rev.  H.  B.  Swet*-  to  thi"  fiiition  of  his  Commentarif*  on 
lite  E]iiillf9  i>f  St.  Pnnl.  The  savage  attack  on  hiui  by  [^I'ontius  rnny  bo  read  in 
G'liUndi,  Bibt:  Pair.  xii.  688  (LihidinoM  pro  run  et  mentf  el  lingua  nifretricia 
iiiUrprrMiut,  «ua  supra  mndura  incredihili  aiidacia  ex  libris  sncrifl  ahscidil," 
ftc).  The  stylo  of  thn  theological  criticism  of  pRrlinana  was  ai  vio)i>nt  nud 
vnlgBT  then  as  it  hiw  always  been.  It  is  to  be  feared,  howevor,  thut  Tlieodore 
in  part  provoked  it  by  hia  own  stinging  expressions.  For  notices  of  the  writers 
of  thp  Antiochcnc  School  in  genernt,  see  Rwenmiillcr,  iii,  2r>0.  The  merits 
of  Theodore  have  been  fully  admitted  by  Merx  [JotI,  pp.  110  HI),  Bishop 
Lightfoot  (Gahliaiu,  p.  220),  and  Dr.  Sandny  {Ejepoaiior,  vol.  xi.). 

*  Reusii,  OokK.  i  021. 
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Nazianzus,  followed  in  exegesis  a  via  media.  Their  profound 
admiration  of  Origen  is  proved  by  the  publication  of  the 
Fhilokalia,  but  they  avoided  as  a  rule  the  extravagancea  of 
allegory. "^  They  sought  a  middle  ttrm  between  a  slavish 
literalism  and  an  unlimiied  play  of  fancy;  but  the  three 
^friends  are  more  famous  as  orators  and  aa  theologians  than 
for  anything  distinctive  in  their  exegetical  labours.  In  the 
last  epoch  of  patristic  exegesis  three  names  tower  above  all 
others,  the  names  of  Chrysostom,  Jerome,  and  Augustine ; 
— Chrj'sostom  the  Homilist,  Jerome  the  Commentator,  and 
Augustine  the  Theologian. 

6.  In  Chrysostom  we  see  the  "  bright  consummate  flower  " 
of  the  school  of  Antioch,  to  which  he  belongs  as  a  faithful 
and  atlmiring  pupil  of  Diodorus  of  Tarsus.*  If  he  showed 
less  origiuaiity  and  intellectual  many-sidedness  than  his 
younger  fellow-pupil  Theodore,  he  has  more  definiteness,  a 
clearer  insight,  a  more  rigorous  logic,  a  more  practical  wisdom. 
He  was  not  so  learned  as  Jerome,  nor  had  he  Origen's  deep 
sympathy  with  the  more  mysterious  aspects  of  the  Gospel^* 
nor  was  he  so  profound  a  theologian  as  Augustine,  nor  was 
he  in  any  sense  a  textual  critic  like  Julius  Africanus ;  *  but  as 
a  Bishop  inspired  with  genuine  love  for  the  souls  of  his  flock ; 
as  a  preacher  of  surpassing  eloquence,  whose  popular  exjwsi- 
tion  is  based  on  fine  scholarship  and  controlled  by  masterly 
good  sense;  as  one  who  had  a  thorough  familiarity  with  the 
whole  of  Scripture,  and  who  felt  its  warm  tingling  human 
life  throbbing  in  all  his  veins;  as  one  who  took  the  Bible  as 

'  Boitil  xtoutly  says,  "  When  I  hear  of  gnuw,  I  undcrsUnd  it  to  moan  grass, 
and  80  of  plants,  and  fishes,  and  beasts,  and  cattle  ;  all  of  tbvnt  bs  they  are 
■pok«n  of,  M  I  receive."  He  adds  that  "  many  interpreters  pamrt  all  Ihit 
according  to  vuaningt  o/ their  owti,  mtiek  like  Ikote  tcho  prqfeu  to  interpret 
dream*;"  and  that  "some  have  tried  by  I  know  not  wlmt  allurcmfDts  and 
figures  of  speech  to  get  the  Seripturet  credit  for  a  kind  of  dignity  irhieh  is  in 
ftfU  of  their  oirn  devixing,"  and  "  imder  the  show  of  int«rpretnlioa  to  iutroduoe 
matters  of  their  own." — ffexaetn.  ix.  1. 

'  See  Forstor,  Chrytoitomua  in  leiwn  Verh&ltniM  xur  Aniiockmitthtr 
Schuh,  1889. 

•  Contrast  for  instance  the  treatmcmt  of  St.  John's  Qospol  in  Chrysostom's 
bomilies  and  Origpii's  comments  ;  se«  Westcott,  St.  John,  p.  xi-v. 

*  See  Dr.  Sanday,  Erponilor,  vol.  xii.  ;  Lightfoot,  Galatiant,  p.  ilS. 
Csnon  Westcott  says  (St.  John  in  Spenkfr'»  C'<rmmc«e.  p.  xcv.)  "The  reader 
will  probably  miss  the  signs  of  a  spontaneons  sympathy  with  the  more 
mystenouB  aspects  of  the  Gospel." 
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he  found  it,  and  used  it  in  its  literal  sense  as  r  guide  of 
conduct  rather  than  as  an  armoury  of  controversial  weapons 
or  a  field  for  metaphysical  speculations — Chrysostom  stands 
uufiurpjissed  among  the  ancient  exegetes.  St.  Paul  was  his 
ideal,  but,  while  he  had  leas  of  the  Pauline  nature  than 
Augustine,  he  may  be  rightly  called  "  ajiother  John  "  for  his 
glowing  zeal  and  love,  and  he  resembled  St.  James  in  his 
practical  tendency.  Too  actively  employed  to  become  a  close 
student,  he  was  unacquainted  with  Hebrew,^  and  without  even 
a  nice  critical  knowledge  of  the  Greek  which  he  wielded  with 
so  much  force.-  Hampered  by  the  traditional  misconceptions 
wMch  had  already  been  introduced  into  many  passages,  he 
yet  keeps  himself,  to  a  great  extent,  free  from  vain  dogmatism 
and  basido-ss  allegory.*  There  are  fewer  errors  and  vagaries 
in  his  writings  than  in  tho.se  of  any  une  of  the  Fathers.  His 
manly  moral  nature,  trained  in  a  life  of  activity  and  struggle, 
his  noble  and  commanding  individuality,  his  oratorical  jwwer, 
his  habit  of  studying  every  passage  as  a  whole,  his  general 
principle  of  elicUing  instead  of  introducing  a  meaning,*  his 
exquisitely  genial  sympathy,''  his  fiank  recognition  of  the 
human  element  in  Scripture,  and  of  the  effect  produced  by 
the  personality  of  its  writers,''  justly  earn  for  him  the  place 
which  Dante  assigns  to  him  in  the  Paradise,  between  Nathan 
the  Seer  and  St.  Anselm,  as  one  wlio  "  s^wke  before  kings 
and  was  not  ashamed."  ^ 

"  N«t«ii  profeta  I'metropolitano 
Crisostonio  od  Anseltno." 


'  He  was  dependL-ut  ninitily  on  the  Soyeuty,  but  sometimes  refera  (without 
name)  to  TheouotioD,  Symmachns,  and  Aquila. 

'  Ho  nialtes  liowever  exeelleut  gminmatii:al  ramarks  on  John  xii.  SB  ;  2  Cor. 
iii,  17  ;  Oal.  i.  18,  iv.  S,  v.  15;  Ejih.  i,  10.  8eeDr.  Sanday  in  The  ErpomUor, 
rii.  134  IT. 

'  He  iwognises  aUe^jory  in  theory  (ffiwv.  in  1  Cor.  zxzix.)  but  for  the  most 
\raxl  avoiila  it  in  practice  (see  Fuistor,  Chrytott.  in  teinen  FerMUnist,  kc 
p.  21  ;  Dtcstpl,  p.   135.) 

*  In  Isai.  V.  3  and  vi. 

*  "  HLs  charm  lica  in  hia  habit  and  hia  power  of  throwing  himiielf  into  the 
tiunda  of  others."  Newman,  Aneient  Saints,  chap.  r.  Ha  fumiabea  beauti- 
ful illn^itrations  from  the  notea  of  the  Caiena  Aurea,  on  the  narrative  of  the 
Trans  li  juration. 

*  S«e  his  notes  on  Pa.  liiv.  and  Eom.  in  1  Cor.  xaix. 
'  Farad.  xiL  136. 
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Yet  be  was  oo  ecclesiastical  statesman  like  St.  Ambrose. 
He  desired  far  more  to  see  Christianity  dominate  in  the  indi- 
vidual heart  than  to  see  priests  lording  it  over  the  heritage  of 
God.  No  one  of  the  Fathers  insists  so  constantly  ou  the 
importance  of  studying  Scripture  for  personal  instruction.  He 
adoptSj  but  geneT.T.lly  with  sobriety,  the  mystic  sense. "^  He 
held,  but  did  not  abuse,  the  doctrine  of  "  accommodation," 
and  he  combined  his  view  of  inspiration  with  a  free  admission 
of  obvious  limitations*  His  discussion  of  discrepancies  en- 
titles him  to  be  regarded  as  the  f-junder  of  "  Harmonistic," 
but  his  highest  merit  is  the  skill  with  which  he  develops  the 
literal  sense  by  a  study  of  the  context,^  and  a  regard  for  the 
usage  of  special  words.*  He  held  that  the  larger  part  of 
Scripture  was  perfectly  ''  perspicuous,"  and  that  the  only 
aids  required  for  its  comprehension  were  a  willing  heart,  the 
guidance  of  the  wise,  and  the  help  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God. 
The  superiority  of  the  Autiochene  over  the  Alexandrian 
method  may  be  remlily  seen  by  comparing  the  sober,  moral, 
practical  manner  in  which  Chrysostora  treats  the  subject 
of  the  Fall,'  and  the  way  in  which  the  same  topic  is  handled 
by  a  genuine  Origcnist  like  Gregory  of  Nyssa. 

XI.  But  great  as  were  the  services  of  Chrysostora,  his  in- 
fluence on  the  Biblical  studies  of  succeeding'  ares  was  less 
powerful  than  thatof  Jeromk.  Jerome  was  the  Origenof  the 
Western  Church.  The  great  hermit  of  Bethlehem  had  less 
genius  than  Augustine,  less  purity  and  loftiness  of  character 
than  Ambrose,  less  sovereign  good  sense  and  steadfastness 
than  Chiysostom,  less  keenness  of  insight  and  consistency 
of  courage  than  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia;'   but  in  learning 


'  lie  gives  his  via  media  theory  on  P»  xlvi.     ri  rt  alaOtirii  footrrtt  xai  t4 
rorfT^  i^Stxififoi,  and  on  Ps.  cix.  t^  /ii¥  wpoolftia  «it  i-t*po¥,  ri  Si  Xdw^^cra 
■It  ftAXof  Xty6n»tii  iartn.     This  indefiiiiteneu  is  at  any  nte  better  th&u  bu»* , 
less  Tancies. 

'  See  /lorn,  in  Matt.  26 ;  Rohringer,  Chrpsost.  p.  159. 

'  t))v  iKa\ov6tay  rar  flprititvav. 

*  "  Er  hut's,"  said  Luther,  who  admired  him  more  than  any  of  the  Fathen, 
"KnfMg  liUmli*,  der  thut's,  da  ist  Lebeo,  Kraft,  and  Wahieit  driunen." 

'  num.  in  Ocn.  xvii. 

'  Jpol.  e.  liiiftn.  iii.  6,     "  Ego  philosophns,  rhetor,  giunmaticus,  dialecti- 
eos,  llvbraeus,  (.iraecus,  Latinos,  trilinguis." 
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and  versatile  talent  he  was  superior  to  tliem  all.  Deeply  as 
he  was  indebted  to  Origen,  he  surpassed  him  in  the  accuracy 
of  his  conception  aa  to  what  the  true  function  of  an  exegete 
should  be.  He  was  not  a  deep  theologian ;  he  was  not  a 
great  moralist ;  be  was  an  excessively  faulty  saint ;  but  his 
wide  learning,  his  intense  and  eloquent  style,  his  literary 
skill,  his  philological  attainments,  the  use  which  he  made  of 
Jewish  authorities,  the  combination  of  a  fiery  and  pas.=!ionate 
nature  with  immense  and  many-sided  ability,  the  indomit- 
able industry  with  which  he  continued  to  produce  volume 
after  volume  during  years  full  of  sickness,  controversy,  endleas 
corre.'!p:)ndcnce,  ascetic  exercises,  and  barbarian  invasion,^ 
enabled  him  to  render  services  to  the  study  nf  Scripture  such 
as  are  approached  by  Origen  alone.  As  regards  the  Old  Testa- 
ment espcciiilly  no  comments  were  so  useful  to  generations 
of  subsequent  commentators  as  those  which  they  borrowed 
wholesale  from  the  voluminous  writings  of  Jerome.  Those 
writings  have  the  additional  advantage  of  being  so  illuminated 
by  flashes  of  epigram  and  passion  that  not  one  page  of  them 
is  dull.» 

i.  Foremost  among  lus  services  must  be  placed  the  Vulgate 
translation.*  No  doubt  it  is  an  easy  task  to  point  out  the 
defects  and  errors  of  that  version,  and  critics  like  Simon  nnd 
Clericus  have  ventured  to  s|>cak  with  contempt  about  Jerome's 
knowledge  of  Hebrew,*  It  would  of  course  be  unjust  to 
compare  it  with  that  critical  knowledge  which  can  be  obtained 
by  modern  scholars  with  the  help  of  grammars  and  lexicons. 

'  He  wrote  daily  lettera  to  Pnnla  and  Eimtocliiam,  Catal.  185.  "  Cui  juffia 
kdvenaa  mftlos  nugna,  i)erpctnQmqn«  ccrtatuen,"  8«y»  Suln.  Severu*.  who 
stayed  tix  montns  with  him  at  Bcihlt-hem  {Dial.  i.  i).  Ho  adds  "Totua 
semper  in  Icctione,  lotus  in  lihris  est ;  non  die,  non  noctc  re(|uie8cit ;  cut 
Icpit  aliuuid  semfier,  autsoribit." 

'  In  Jcromo  and  in  Tflrliillirin  may  bo  foand  a  fire  which  is  wanting  even  in 
Cicero.  See  Erasmus,  Kftp.  v.  19  ;  Ozannm  {ffitl.  lU  la  Civilitat,  ehrlt.  ii.  100) 
calls  him  "  L«  maitrv  de  la  prove  chrc'ticnne pour  tous  lea aiiolessui vans."  Sew 
Zwklor,  nieroji.  pp.  323-340. 

*  On  the  VulKttie  translation  and  its  high  impartanee  aee  Hody.  De  TexL 
Bibl. ;  Routh  (qiiotod  in  Erptiaitor,  xii.  217).  Tin*  wiielois  on  tbo  Vulgato  by 
Wastcott  in  Smith's  Dictionary,  and  Fritbch«  in  iliTsog,  xrii,  422,  are  of 
great  value. 

*  It  was  imposjtible  for  him  with  the  scanty  appli&ncea  within  hia  reach  to 
attain  to  a  thoroughly  erilictU  Luuwludge  of  Uebt«W4 
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Jerome,  though  he  couIJ  speak  and  understand  Hebrew, 
was  not  a  Hebrew  scliolar  in  the  same  sense  as  Gesenius,  or 
Ewald,  or  Dolitzsch.'^  But  we  must  remember  that  he 
could  only  learu  it  xn.va  vocf,  without  aiiy  other  assistance 
than  that  of  a  Hebrew  Bible  without  vowel  points  or  dia- 
critical marks,  and  under  the  tuition  of  Jews,  whose  visits  to 
him  were  an  object  of  such  deep  suspicion  alike  to  Christians 
and  to  their  own  countrymen  that  they  often  had  to  be  made 
in  secret.*  Judged  by  the  standard  of  his  own  acje,  Jerome's 
knowledge  of  Hebrew  was  probably  more  thorough  than  that 
of  all  the  otlier  Fathers.  It  is  to  the  credit  botli  of  hi.s 
diligence  and  his  courage  that  he  should  have  devoted  twenty- 
three  years  (A.D.  382  to  40.'i)  to  a  task  so  formidable,  and  one 
which  exposed  him  to  such  rude  animadversions  as  his  Latin 
translation  of  the  Bible.'  It  is  still  more  to  bis  credit 
that  he  should  have  seen  the  impossibility  of  resting  content 
with  the  endlessly  variant  and  corrupted  copies  of  the  many 
old  and  incorrect  Latin  versions,*  and  should  have  dared  to 


>  See  "  Hebrew  Levuing "  ia  Smith  and  Waoe,  Did.  of  Chrittian  Bio- 
graphy. 

*  One  of  bU  teachen  was  Hillcl,  brother  of  R.  Judah  II.,  and  grandson  of 
R.  Jndah  th«  Holy.  His  chief  teacher  was  the  learned  Diir-AniDk.  Sp. 
Ixzxiv.  §  i.  "Quo  laborc,  (juo  pretio  Baraninam  nocturnum  habni  doetortm  ; 
timebat  euim  Jadaeos  et  niihi  alterum  exhib«bat  Nicodfinuin,"  ItuQnua, 
Apid.u.  12.  " /farai&iOT,  ejus  de  Synajjoga  magistniiu."  He  also  alludra 
to  a  Rabbi  at  Lydda,  whose  teachiiif;  wo*  Tery  expensive,  and  aaothcr  &oin 
Tiberius.  I'm/if.  in  0»<t ;  Prarf.  in  Chron.;  in  £*tiuim,  xiii.  10  ;  xiiL  1,  &<". 
It  is  from  the  Haggnda  that  he  gets  the  rendering,  "  in  iynt  CluilJa«orani," 
for  "in  tV  of  the  Chaldees,"  Gen.  xi.  28, 

•  His  "piiu  labor  ted  perieuloM  pratsumptio"  was  nndcrtakcn  at  the 
leqaest  of  Damasua  (t  884).     See  Clericns,  Qiiattt.  Ilicnm.  (1700). 

^  Keuss,  0<-M:h.  d.  N.  T.  §§  449,  463.  Engelstoft,  nienwvnujt  (1787); 
Schrni^k,  K.  G.  xi.  61  *i7</.  He  complains  bitterly  gf  the  abiiBc  to  which  he  was 
subjected,  Frtuf.  in  Evang.  ad  Dimuuum.  Ho  defended  hi-j  abandonment 
of  the  Seventy  on  the  grounds  that  (1)  the  Church  had  done  so  in  preferring 
Theodotion'g  version  of  Daniel ;  (2)  the  Apostles  often  referred  to,the  Hebrew  ; 
(3)  the  Seventy  had  altered  Meananic  passages.  Priu/.  in  Gen.  "  Nescio 
quia  primus  auctor  70  eellulu  Alexandrine  mendado  suoextraxerit"  Coinm. 
in  ififJi.  ii.  0.  " Intcrpretatio  LXX.  (si  tamon  LXX.  est,  Joscphus  enim 
scribit  quinqno  tantum  libros  ah  eis  translatfw)."  Prnff.  in  Pnralip.  "70 
cellulns  quae  vultro  sine  auctore  jactanlur."  See  too  fraef.  in  Dan.  lib.  ii.  ; 
iH  liufin.  33  ;  Zut-kler,  35B.  He  had  to  suHer  from  incessant  iittarks  of 
Obscurantists,  and  was  annoyed  by  the  timid  warning  of  Augustine,  and  the 
curiousatory  about  the  African  bishop  who  read  "hcdera"  for  "cncnrbita,"  io 
Jonah.  Auf^Qstine  seems  to  hare  thouj^hl  that  venerable  error  was  better  than 
new  truth  in  matter*  of  translation,  and  the  gtnuigo  reception  given  to  the 
Uevised  Version  shows  tfa.it  many  still  shore  his  views,     Se«  Aug.  Ep.  88, 
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S^ate  directly  from  the  Hebrew  and  not  from  the  h.itf- 
deificd  St'ptuagint.'  He  mercilessly  exposed  the  fables 
which  invented  for  the  work  of  the  Seventy  an  inspired 
authority.  He  sets  aside  the  pseudo-Aristca's,  anil  thinks  that 
only  tlie  Pentateuch  was  translated  under  Ptolemy  I.  He  was 
in  advance  of  his  age,  alike  in  knowledge  and  foresight,  and 
centuries  after  his  death  inspiration  was  claimed  for  his  own 
work  which  had  been  originally  received,  like  all  new  versions, 
with  suspicion  and  abuse.* 

ii.  Another  of  his  services  was  the  extent  to  which  he  helped 
to  clear  the  views  of  the  Church  respecting  the  Canon.  In 
spite  of  the  wavering  phrases  which  characterise  every 
branch  of  his  labours,  he  drew  a  marked  line  between  the 
apocryphal  and  canonical  books  of  the  Uld  Testament,*"'  while 
he  absolutely,  and  even  contemptuously,  rejected  the  extra- 
canonica!  Christian  writings  which  had  sometimes  been 
placed  on  a  level  with  the  genuine  works  of  Apostles  and 
Evangelists. 

iii.  It  must  further  be  pot  down  to  his  credit  that  he  almost 
equalled  the  School  of  Antioch  in  the  care  with  which  he 
endeavoured  to  develop  the  literal  and  historic  sense.  It  is 
owing  to  his  diligence  in  carrying  out  this  endeavour,  and 
the  information  on  many  topics  which  ho  was  able  to  obtain, 
that  his  commentaries  are  to  thirf  day  more  necessary  to  the 
Expositor  than  those  of  any  other  of  the  Fathers.  He  was 
also  one  of  the  earliest  to  collect  hermeneutic  materials  as  a 
guide  to  the  significance  uf  each  separate  lnwk. 

But  against  these  high  merits  must  be  set  the  four  serious 
drawbacks  of  ovorhaste,  second-handness,  vehement  prejudice, 
and  incessant  vacillation. 

a.  Of  his  own  haste  he  has  given  us  repeated  proofs,  which 
take  the  form  of  excuses,*     In  his  various  prefaces  he  tells  us 

§  35  ;   Rlnnsen,  AugxutliKUA,  84.    Aiif^tine  wjs,  "  Lntinonim  iiitprj>rL>tum 
iiiliiiiU  variotBs."     /.'/;  DikIt.  CliruC.  ii.  2. 

'  In  point  of  fact,  however,  he  made  Inrge  nsp  of  the  Septoagint,  na  well 
M  of  the  version  of  Symnmchus  and  others.     '  )toriim«,  Kjcrrc.  Bibl.  vi  12. 

*  See  his  pemarks  on  4  K*Jrftg  iii  hia  letter  to  VigiUntius. 

*  These  excnucs  occur  vei-y  freciuoiitly  in  liis  IfittiT).  He  would  have  done 
buttor  to  follow  the  rule  of  Marciu  Aurelius,  who  ti'lls  ua  that  he  had  Icarot 
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His  Violence. 


When  Jovinian  appeals  to  the  primal  command  "  Increase 
and  multiply,"  Jerome  answers  that  "  Marriiigos  till  earth,  but 
virginity  fills  Paradise ;"  that  the  second  day  of  creation  was 
the  only  one  of  which  it  is  not  said  that  "  God  saw  tijat  it 
was  good  ;"  and  that  all  the  animals  which  entered  two  and 
two  into  the  ark  were  unclean.^  When  Jovinian  urges  that 
the  Song  of  Songs  is  full  of  the  idea  of  marriage,  Jerome 
answers  by  an  allegorical  interpretation  in  which  the 
mountain  of  myrrh  means  those  who  mortify  their  bodies, 
nnd  the  hill  of  Libanus  means  flocks  of  virgins.  Again, 
when  he  is  arguing  against  Vigilimtius,  the  PnjtestAat  of 
the  fifth  century,  whom  in  his  usual  style  of  abuse  he  calU 
Dormitautius,  he  rages  against  his  objection  to  the  adoration 
of  relios  by  quoting  the  reference  to  the  angels  in  the  tomb 
of  Gethsemane,  and  the  verso  "  Precious  in  the  sight  of  the 
Lord  is  the  death  of  His  saints."  If  he  has  to  get  over  the 
fact  that  St,  Peter  was  married,  he  dues  so  in  one  place  by 
the  remark  that  Peter  had  "  washed  oft"  the  filth  of  marriage 
in  the  blood  of  martyrdom"*  (a  remark  which,  disgracefully 
anti-scri]>tural  as  it  is,  was  the  delight  of  the  mediaeval 
monks),"  and  sometimes  by  the  impudent  fable  that  Peter 
left  his  wife  with  his  nets  and  his  fishing-boat.*  If  he  wishes 
to  explain  away  the  Gospel  passages  about  "  the  brethren  of 
the  Lord,"  he  does  so  by  inventing  a  theory  that  they  were 
His  cousins,  which  he  himself  drops  when  it  has  served  his 
immediate  purpose.  Jerome  knew  bettor  than  tliis;  but  he 
boldly  defends  his  own  pcrver^iions  by  misrepresenting  the 
method  of  St.  Paul,  who  (he  says)  quoted  the  Old  Testament 
in  an  astute  and  dissimulating  way.^ 

d.  But  Jerome's  most  serious  fault,  which  no  doubt  is  in 
great  measure  the  outcome  of  these  other  faults,  is  his  total 
lack  of  exegetic  decision.     He  shows  again  and  again^  both 

'  C.  Jiivin.  L  16. 
»  C.  Jotin.  L  28. 

•  Pet.  Dsmian.  Dtpeifeet.  Monack.  (Ziickler,  p.  201). 

•  Ep.  118,  H,  ad  Julian.     Cum  rrii  earn  el  natneula  derelujuit. 

•  No  othi-r  epithet  than  drplornhte  can  be  upplied  to  Jerome's  controvcrsinl 
language,  aud  aU  whole  J<>pTiriing  style  of  ahuHe  and  .Seriplure  niisreifresentu- 
tion  in  liis  wranglca  with  Joviiiiui,  Yigiloiitiua,  Kiiliriua,  mid  Hclvidiiu. 
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6.  It  was  partly  due  to  this  want  of  reflexion  and  tliis  hurried 
voluminousuess  of  production  that  Jerome's  method  is  too 
much  that  of  a  compiler.  He  tells  us^  that  in  many  of  his 
commentaries  his  way  was  to  read  the  previous  comments 
of  Origen  (whom  he  generally  mentions  first),  ApoUinaris, 
Hippolytus,  Irenaeus,  Eusebiua  of  Emesa,  Eusebius  of  Cae- 
sarea,  Theophilus  of  Autioch,  Theodore  of  Heraclea,  HUary, 
Victorious,  Fortuuatianus,  Eustathius  of  Antioch,  Acacius, 
Diodore  of  Tarsus,  and  Didymus  (whom,  in  allusion  to  his 
blindness,  he  calls  Vithntem  meum),  and  then  to  dictate  as  ftist 
as  he  could  what  might  be  accepted,  either  as  his  own  or  not 
his  own,  as  the  reader  chose.^  He  makes  his  humility  the 
excuse;  but  he  had  a  sufficiently  high  and  clear  conception  of 
the  duty  of  an  interpreter  to  feel  that  he  thus  laid  himself 
open  to  the  just  criticism  of  hig  antagonist  Rufinus. 

e.  Of  the  bitterness  of  his  prejudices  we  need  say  but 
little.  It  appears  in  every  line  of  his  controversial  ^nitings, 
in  which,  with  the  vain  e.xcuse  that  tliore  was  a  difference 
between  saying  a  thing  doctrinally  {hoy^ariKS}*:)  and  saying  it 
controversially  {yvfivaaTiKa)<!),  he  too  often  "  throws  tiiith  and 
decency  to  the  winds."*  He  was  avowedly  guilty  of  the  base 
modern  view  that  controversial  works  have  no  other  object  than 
to  win  an  immediate  victory.  To  this  end  he  often  iudulges 
in  a  style  of  interpretation  which  he  theoretically  repudiates.* 
Nothing,  for  instance,  can  be  more  grossly  sophistical  than  his 
way  of  ilistorting  Scripture  to  .support  his  favourite  monachal 
theory  of  virginity  in  his  furious  arguments  against  Jovinian. 


'  Procem.  in  Eph.  Jtrnniv'a  views  iw  to  the  duty  of  an  cxj>f>aitor  ni»v  lie 
■ecn  in  liis  Kp.  67,  ad  Pmnmafhium  ("  l.ihclliis  do  optiino  gouerc  intcrjire- 
tonfli  soriptunui")  and  in  his  answer  to  Uufiiiu-s.  Tliey  are  not  so  good  lu 
tfaosi!  of  Augustine,  thoiigh  he  Buriiiiswd  Augustine  as  a  coininentAtor. 

•  Ep.  73,  "<i  EcdH'jr.hun,  H  2  ;  Ep.  119,  ad  Mivrv.  H  AUj:  ;  Ep.  70,  nd 
I  lliijnuiii,  §§  4,  B,  where  he  quotes  thirty-three  Gt*ck  ami  (.'ight  Liitiu  Fnth<>r». 

Z<ickIcT,  \\)i.     An  inimen.se  muis  of  ancient  excgcticol  mutl«r  hna  {terisbed, 
8v«  Dii'.Mtcl,  110.     In  liis  Prooctii.  in  Matt.  Jerome  sayA  that  he  had  no  time  to 
read  the  ohler  writers. 
'  DonnldiKin,  AfntloL  Fnthfrt,  ii.  19. 

•  ThuH  III'  constantly  violates  the  adiuinihle  ruh;  whifh  he  Iflys  down  in  his 
letter  to  I'ltuliniis  "not  to  distort  expressions  and  wrest  reluotant  SoriiKuru 
into  Rgrocuient  with  one's  own  fancies."  Ep.  53,  §  7.  Comp.  Ep.  48,  §  19< ' 
(1  refer  throughout  to  Vallarsi's  editiou.} 
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iv.  Unfortunately,  this  wavering  spirit  of  the  hasty  and 
prejudiced  compiler  viti/vtes  much  of  his  work.  He  abounda 
in  isolated  remarks  of  the  utmost  courage  and  value.'  Had 
he  kept  his  own  principles  steadily  in  view  he  might  have 
saved  the  study  of  Scripture  from  a  thousand  years  of 
retardation ;  but  unhappily  his  principles  had  no  stability, 
and  were  constantly  set  at  nought  by  a  more  contagious 
practice. 

V.  It  is,  for  instance,  impossible  to  say  what  he  really 
thought,  if  he  thought  anything  distinctly,  about  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  sacred  writers.  At  one  time  he  criticises  them 
with  all  the  freedom  of  an  Ewald,  and  even  of  a  Seraler  :*  at 
another  he  speaks  as  if  every  word  they  had  ever  uttered 
were  so  mysterious  and  supernatural  that  even  their  con- 
tradictory statements  were  equally  true.'  He  throws  up  the 
chronology  of  the  Bible  as  hojK-le.ss,  and  ofters  no  explanation, 
except  the  possibility  of  a  corrupted  text,  for  the  difficulties 
and  contnvdictions  which  he  saw  in  it.*  He  freely  points  out 
errore  in  quotation  and  reference.^  He  criticises  the  style  of 
St.  Paul  with  perfect  freedom,  and  ventures  to  talk  about  his 
barbarisms,  cilicisms,  and  solecisms,  trivialities,  inefficient 
proofs,  and  want  of  taste.**     He  points  out  that  in  Greek  and 


^  See,  for  inaUnoe,  his  remiu-k  on  the  orii^'niil  identity  of  Prcshyten  uid 
Bishops  (iu  Mutt.  xvi.  19),  aikI  on  the  Powtr  of  the  Keys,  by  misumlrrxUiiul- 
inp  wbkh  hi-  siiya  timt  KisliniiH  assiimv  the  priili-  of  I'hiirisei'S,  Hn<l  iliiiik  Ihnt 
they  can  condemn  the  iuiioccnt  anii  ahuolve  the  (piilty  "  quuia  ayud  Itntm 
Hon  tettUnlia  luuvirfltituiH  sed  reorum  vita  ijxuifratur." 

*  Cvmm,  in  Ezrch.  xL  ;  in  Jrr.  xxL  2  ;  £p.  21,  g  13,  "  Unec  si  eecitndani 
litcram  intrlligimiig,  nonne  ridicnlii  sunt  ?  " 

'  This  disi-rciMiiicy  b<.<twi><>n  iioiiniml  theorivft  and  artnnl  prarticv  is  lecn  in 
many  of  iho  Kirntt'St  fathers.  From  .Tustiu  Martyr,  IretiM-us,  TcrtuUian, 
Origen,  .Iprotnc,  Clirj'sostoni  nnd  Aupistino,  not  to  iiieiitiou  othrr  writers,  miiy 
he  collected  not  a  fvw  piis$<igrs  which  not  only  frei'ly  Kijtuit  thr  human  clement 
in  Scriptnre,  hut  even  attribute  iramomlily  iiud  iiiiiiropricty  to  nmny  paaMges 
taken  literally  ;  and  in  snrh  ingtanc««  tliey  iD^ual'v  itpply,  in  a  Very  aiiiilon 
manner,  a  wrong  meaning  of  the  |ihniae  "the  letter  killeth."  Alle^tr; 
therefore  is  [iraetimlly  due  to  ratiounliKin,  i.e.  tho  Rttrilmfini;  to  Srri|iturB 
senses  other  than  thniw'  which  its  wordo  onnvt-v.  S»o  Tlioluik  trvnslat^d  in 
Journ.  utirr.  Lil.  July  18t)3.     Ncander,  Hint,  nf  Itoelrintu,  i.  2S0. 

*  See  Kf.  72,  §  5.  "  (Juid  enini  jirodest  hnerere  In  liter*  et  rtl  teripttnit 
nroran  vel  anuonim  seriem  calumniari  qaom  mauifeatissinie  acribatnr  liHtra 
^jrciditt" 

*  On  Mnrk  i.  2  :  ii,  25  :  Matt   xxvii   » ;  Fp.  57.  a>l  I'nmmncK.  §§  7-9. 

*  Ep,  121,  ad  Algas,  7-11 ;  Comivt.  in  Acta  xxvi.   6  ;  Ual,  ill   1  ;  xr,  24; 
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in  details  and  in  principles,  the  vacillations  of  a  hasty 
and  timid  eclecticism.  In  the  Vulgate  he  is  content  to 
leave  uncorrected  renderings  which  he  declared  to  be 
erroneous,  such  as  "  Apprehenditc  disfipliiiam  "  for  "  Adoraie 
Filinin"  in  Psalm  ii.  12,'  and  in  Psalm  cxxvii,  4  "JiUi 
cjccussorum  "  for  "jilii  Juventutu,"  the  meaning  accepted  by 
Aquila,  Hymmachus,  and  Theodotion.*  We  can  never  be 
cert.aiii  what  Jerome  is  likely  to  say,  because  he  constantly 
contradicts  himself.  He  sometimes  extols  Aquila,  sometimes 
abuses  him.  At  one  time  he  praises  Origen  with  fervour,  at 
another  he  seems  anxious  to  repudiate  him  altogether,^  He 
sometimes  quotes  the  Seplunyint  translators  as  inspired 
prophets,  and  sometimes  ail  but  treats  them  with  contempt. 
He  a|ieaks  uf  the  Jews  sometimes  with  reasonable  tolerance, 
sometimes  with  blind  hatred.  In  one  Ejnstle  he  says  that 
at  the  liesurrection  many  of  the  spirits  of  them  that  slept 
"  were  seen  in  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  ;  "  *  in  another  he  says 
that  "  we  are  not  in  this  phice  to  think  of  the  heaveidy 
Jerusalem  as  many  persons  ridiculously  suppose."  *  He  was 
himself  so  conscious  of  these  inconsistencies  that  he  quotes 
the  verse  "  When  they  persecute  you  in  one  city,  that  is  in 
one  book  of  Scripture,  let  us  fly  to  other  cities,  i.e.  to  other 
volumes."  * 

*  Ado.  Jiufintnn,  lib.  i.  19;  "Quid  igitur  peoc.-ivi,  qtii  in  comnicnfRriolia, 
ll)>i  lilxTtoa est  Jiswiiviiili,  dixi-mni  'a<lomtL'  fihtiru,'  itt  ipsn  uorporu  ne  vialinlw; 
viiii'rer  intcriires  ot  JuJaicafonluiunin«  locum  ilnrfin  '  aitoratc  piire,  sive  elccte,' 
tjuod  Anuiln  (iuo<|ue  et  Symnrmclius  n-airstiilcnint  i "'    St-e  Zoc-klcr,  p.  303,  n. 

'  A.V,  "  chiliircii  of  the  youth,"  i.e.  ^oiib  of  early  inarriud  lifp,  LXX, 
ot  uJol  riy  iicrtrtvayfi(v<ui>.  Ep.  34,  ad  Mnreelluia,  $  3,  "  Ubi  nns  iiabenms 
nielli  _filii  f  seaborn  in,"  kc  Aquila  "Jilii  pnbertaium"  Syram.  Theodot. 
JiUi  JHVciUitlut.  On  this  Kubjoct  see  K.  Simon,  Hilt.  Crii.  ilfji  lWsioii.i  da 
N.T.  cap.  vii,  ;  Emkiiu  Hchol.  in  lib.  liter,  adv.  Helvid.,  and  Zuckk-r,  p.  123. 

'  Rulinus  Buyg  that  Jerouin  had  trnnitlfttrd  more  thnn  suvmity  hoiniletic 
books  ofOriKt'O.  Seu  his  Epp.  62,  ad  Tmnqnill.,  and  33,  ad  Pnu/am,  Jernme 
wya  "  In  Oripene  miriimur  xcientiarii  Soripturarum,  et  tunivn  doginutuui  nou 
reciplmuB  fnl«itutein,"  e.  Ruf.  iii.  27. 

*  Ep,  ad  JfrliodoT.  60,  §  3,  "  Et  visji  sunt  in  cotlesti  Jerusaluiii."  Origon, 
Eusfbius,  and  Hilary  wrroof  thiD  opinion. 

»  Ep.  iH,  S  7.  "Ncc  stutim  Hierosolyma  coplcitia,  Mieut  pUrique  ridieuU 
arkitrinlur,  in  hoc  toco  int<>lli(Titur." 

*  Cmnm,  in  ifnU,  x.  23  ;  for  snm!>  of  his  mi.stnkpii  nnd  i«>lf-contTndictions 
•wDaille,  bk.  ii  c.  4,  and  Uillya  figiUintiun.  pp.  26?-270.  To  take  an 
intUince  with  which  wo  arc  funiiliur  in  uhhIitii  ilnys  :— whrti  a  Bishop  din- 
iigivea  with  vou  "•  Nihil  inlrrcst  irilir  rri-.tliytfiiitn  c^t  Episcopum  ;  "  but  wbdi 
heagreita  with  you  "  Ax)0(itolorum  locum  Kpiscopl  ttacnt." 
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Hetrew  the  plural  of  "  seed  "  has  a  totally  dififcrent  sense  from 
the  singular,'  and  that  bej-ith  never  means  "  will."  ^  He  comes 
to  the  extraordinary  conclusion  that,  the  Galati.ins  being 
foolish,  St.  Paul  makes  hiniself  foolish  by  way  of  accomniuda- 
tion  to  their  infirmities,  and  wrote  what  would  have  offended 
the  wise  if  he  had  not  premised  the  phrase,  "  I  speak  as  a 
man."  *  Elsewhere  he  speaks  of  St.  Paul  as  carried  away 
by  his  emotions,  and  as  being  unable  to  express  profound 
thoughts  in  an  alien  tongue.*  Yet  in  other  passages  he 
uses  the  current  commonplaces  of  the  theology  of  his  day, 
and  though  he  talks  of  some  narratives  as  improper  and 
impossible,  says  that  there  are  mysteries  in  every  word  of 
Holy  Writ,  and  that  it  was  WTitten  throughout  by  the  Holy 
Ghost.^  He  does  not  make  the  smallest  attempt  to  co- 
ordinate his  lax  expressions  with  his  orthudox  assertions.  The 
latter  indicate  his  traditional  profession,  the  former  his  real 
btUcf.* 

vi.  Once  more,  he  is  at  complete  variance  with  himself  on 
the  subject  of  allegory.  He  complains  of  Origen  that  "he 
mistotik  his  own  subjectivity  for  ecclesiastical  mysteries,"  yet 
says  himself,  "  Sin>juta  scriplurac  verba  singula  mcrametda 
aunt."  "  In  many  places  he  entirely  disparages  allegory  as  mere 


tL  2  :  Eph.  iii.  3,  8  ;  ZocVler,  429-431.  He  wiya  that  St.  Pnul  aometiraea 
wrote  termoM  trtvii  See  £p.  120,  ad  Hedib,  qu.  11  ;  £p.  ad  Alyat. 
qu.  10. 

*  t'omm.  in  Oal.  iv,  24.  •  Cnmm    in  Gal,  iiL  15. 

*  Nothih;^  is  so  grossly  otfensire  amo&g  Jeronu^'s  many  rniilts  as  his 
belief  in  the  fnirmissiliility  of  a  fnliitas  liispriixnlica  -which  he  Iwtrayetl  iu  the 
ahocking  theory  llmt  the  sceue  l)ctneen  St.  Paul  ami  St.  iV't<T  i»t  Aiitioph  waa 
collusive  "ut  hyjHMTisis  conceptioiiiH  liypfH-risi  emcixUirotur."  H«  siiys  of 
8t.  Panl,  "  i|utim  jirtifcx,  qimm  imidfiis,  quani  dissimaUtor  sit  rjus  nnoil 
ngit."  8c«  liU  k'tttir  to  I'umiiuiohiua  jii  (li^fi-iioe  of  hi»  trwtijMi  afmiiut  Joviiimu  ; 
and  the  linn  criticism  of  AugUHliiie  Ef>.  tid  Ilirmn.  dr.  fprr.hrnxo  Priro.  On 
tiic  hunii  ilnne  Viv  tliig  doctririu  of  "  accommo<lutiou  "  see  Kibof,  De  Koonomia 
I'lUrum,  and  Coleridgf,   Thr  Frifnd,  Esis.  7. 

'  In  IJril.  V.  12.  "  Nee  mirum  e.s»e  si  apostolna,  ut  homo,  ct  adhuc  VMonlo 
clauBUH  iiifirmo,  vi(1<'iiK(|(i<'  hILiiii  logi  m  in  coqiore  suo  .  .  .  wniel  fiierit  hoc 
locutus,  lie."  And  itRain,  "In  veniaculo  icruionr  doctiasirous,  profnndoa 
sentUR  nliutia  lingua  cx)irimen;  non  valeltat."    Ctnnm.  in  Til. 

*  Jh  JUatt.  XXL  4.  "  Ubimateriii  mltiirpitudinfm  habral  vel  impomibili/alom 
adaltioratiKnaniittimur."     Coinp.  Cumm.  in  Cfal.  v.  12. 

*  Cmnm.  in  EjA.  iii.  9  ;  in  Mieh.  vii.  7  ;  Ep.  27,  1 ;  in  Extiiam,  29  ;  nd 
Mareell.  Ep.  46,  4 ;  ad  Mnrffll.  in  Matl,  xiii. 

'  l^l.  t»  E».  y.  10 ;  ad  P»,  xcL;  Kvuss,  0«»ch.  %  617. 
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cloud  aud  sliaduw,*  He  tells  us  that  he  ought  to  be  pardoned 
if  ia  his  youth  he  had  written  an  allegurical  commentary  on 
Obadialij  the  reason  being  that  he  could  not  then  understand 
him  liistnricajly.*  He  complains  of  Origen,  Hippolytus,  and 
Didymus,  because  their  exegesis  is  exclusively  allegorical. 
He  boasts  of  his  simple  desire  to  let  Scripture  speak  for 
itself.'  He  complains  that  the  faultiest  style  of  teaching  is 
to  corrupt  the  meaning  of  Scripture,  and  to  drag  its  reluctant 
utterance  to  our  own  will,  making  Scriptural  mysteries  out  of 
our  own  imaginations.*  He  blames  Eust-bius  fur  lai^sing  into 
extravagant  allegories  in  the  fasliion  uf  Origen.*  And  yet, 
after  repeated  remarks  of  this  kind,  he  talks  of  the  lurpUudo  \ 
HUcrae,  and  fills  his  books  with  specimens  of  allegoric  inter- 
pretation no  less  arbitrary  than  those  of  Origen  himself.  He 
calls  the  literal  interpretation  "  Jewish,"  implies  that  it  may 
easily  become  heretical,  and  repeatedly  says  that  it  is  inferior 
to  the  "  spiritual."  He  adopts  the  threefold  sense  almost  as 
if  he  had  invented  it,"  and  is  always  ready  to  "build  the 
superstructure,"  or  "  spread  the  sails,"  or  *'  mingle  the  flowers," 
of  mysticism,  and  to  break  up  the  hard  clods  of  the  letterJ 
He  treats  every  detail,  almost  every  syllable,  of  the  Levitic 
law  as  full  of  mystic  meanings.  The  passing  allusion  of 
St.  Paul  to  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea  as  an  analogy  to 
baptism,  furnishes  him  with  the  excuse  of  making  a  mystery ! 
out  of  every  one  of  the  forty-four  "  stations  "  in  the  wilderness, 
and  so  getting  rid  of  geographical  and  other  difficulties.*  The 
Book  of  Joshua  becomes  mainly  an  allegory  about  the  Church 


*  Comm.  in  Gnl.  [iL  3  ;  i.  0  ;  Cmnm.  in  Jcr.  27.  "  Dclinit  aUefrorieot  in- 
t«rpi«s."  .  .  "Nos  qni  isU  eontemuinius  quasi  jiro  bniti»  habcut  knimAlibiu 
«t  Toctnt  ni^ovtriwrar."     Coinp.  Ep.  ad  Pammaeh.  84,  §  9. 

'  Comm.  >n  £zfclt.  c.  16,  init. 

*  Prarf.  in  lib,  v.  Cermm.  in  Kwiant, 

*  Ep.  53,  ad  Paulinwn,  g  7.  "Qaicquid  dwerint,  hoc  le^tn  Dp!  paUnt" 

*  CvMfH.  in  Amot,  2:  la  £p.  ad  PaminacK.  he  tays,  "Hiloriiu  non 
tfatdit  literae  donnitanti." 

*  Ep.  120,  $  12,  ad  Utdihiam  ;  1  Ep.  04.  §  9  ;  adv.  Lxicif  27, 4c. ;  Ep.  ISl, 
ad  AlifOM.  g  2.  He  qaoLcs  I'rov.  iiii.  20,  "  descrip«i  ea  tnpiicHtr,"  ouJ  rcfcn 
it  to  History,  Tropofogy  and  the  Kpiritnal  sense. 

'  Pmrf.  lib.  n.  tn  JSmi.  ;  £p.  64,  ad  Fabiolam  ;  Omo^  M  Oim,  e.  10,  Ac. 
Sec  Zocklcr,  8*0. 

*  Ai  42  ifoiwuiMfrHf,  ad  Fabioltttn, 
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and  the  heavenly  Jerusalem.  In  the  BduIc  of  Judges  theru 
are  as  many  figurtss  as  there  are  leaders  of  the  people.  The 
Book  of  Ruth  is  connected  with  Is.  xvi.  1.  The  history  of 
the  Kings  becomes  an  enigma  wliich  indicates  the  struggle  of 
heretics  against  the  Chuich,''  Tlio  Ethiopian  wife  of  Mos^iS, 
and  the  bride  in  the  Canticles  who  is  "black  but  comely,"  are 
the  Church.  The  adulteress  in  Hoshea  becomes  a  Mary 
Magdalene  or  a  Raliab.  The  last  chapter  of  the  Book  of 
Joel  is  explained  as  referring  to  Pentecost  and  the  Fall  of 
Jerusalem,  but  as  to  the  locusts,  Jerome  gives  a  liberal 
choice,  for  lie  says  they  may  be  Assyrians  and  Babylonians, 
Medes  and  Persians,  or  Greeks,  or  Romans,  Scripture 
narratives,  full  of  warning  and  instruction,  are  regarded 
as  too  shocking  to  be  matters  of  sacred  history.  It  would 
be  an  endless  task  to  furnish  spwimens  of  his  many  frivolous 
and  tasteless  fancies. 2  He  cannot  even  abstain  from  allegor- 
ising such  plain  New  Testament  narratives  aa  the  stater  in  the 
fish's  mouth  and  Christ's  entry  into  Jerusalem,  or  so  simple 
a  text  as,  "  Let  not  the  sun  go  down  upon  your  wrath."' 
He  flatters  himself  that  he  succeeded  in  steering  safely 
between  the  Scylla  of  allegory  and  the  Charybdis  of  literalism, 
whereas  in  reality  his  "  multiple  sensca "  and  "  whole  forests 
of  spiritual  meanings  "  are  not  worth  one  verse  of  the  original.* 
He  was  constantly  swayed  by  a  spirit  of  compromise,  by 
tradition,  by  boundless  credulity,  by  the  preference  of  the 
facile  talent  of  the  compiler  to  the  severe  and  sincere  labour 
of  the  original  thinker.     He  found  it  easier  to  give  a  literary 

*  AbiRhitg  is  divine  wisdom.     Taken  liternlly,  the  story  i«  'no  better  tban 
the  figment  out  of  a  niinie,  or  cveu  om>  of  tliu  Atcllntiac*.'  Ep.  62,  adXrpotian. 
§2;  yet  ho  t»ke«  it  literally,   -     '-"'-    -'    '"       ■"      -"    '^     "         '    '"    •' 
"ridiciilouB"  if  takcu  literally, 
alli'(»i)riB«!j, 

*  On  Ecc.  IT.  1,  "  If  two  slepp  togctlier  they  will  bo  wnrm,"  he  thinki  it 
neoMmry  to  refer  to  Kli^ha  ritisiti^  the  ion  of  the  Sliunuiuiiu  I  In  liin  Ep.  21 
ad  Damat.  $  <i,  "lie  divided  luito  them  his  living"  becomes  "He  gave 
them  free  will," 

•  Epli.  iv.  28. 

♦  Whit  Du  Pin  Mys  of  Fsulinns  is  even  mnre  tnio  of  .Trromc.  "  He 
ioterUced  hi«  discourses  with  endless  texts  nnd  oft)-n  gnve  them  a  forced 
mpKning."  ^nn.  Krel.  iii.  449.  See  too  Dr.  Miiitlnnd,  Dark  Aqa,  p.  174,  n,  ; 
Chvrrh  of  the  CaUiwrnhf,  p.  229,  n.  ;  Gilly's  Vigilaniiua,  p.  03  kc,  and  for 
the  mure  fsvuttinble  views  Mohler,  PcUrolmjie,  p.  21. 


0.  Jopin.  L   24.      He   enlls  Dent.   xxL   12,  13 
Tamar,  liahab,  Delilah,  liathsbebs,  aro  all 
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grace  and  a  dogmntic  colouring  to  the  thoughts  of  others, 
than  to  work  out  his  owii  genuiue  opinions  with  consistency 
and  courage.^ 

XII.  St.  Augustine — "  tlie  oracle  of  thirteen  centuries  " 
— is  great<.'r  as   an  Apologist  and  as  a  Theologian  than  as 
A/  an    interpreter    of    Scripture.;     Nothing,    indeed,    can   be 

theoretically  better  than  some  of  the  rules  which  he  lays 
down.  He  dwells  on  the  desirability  of  multifarious  know- 
ledge* He  insists  that  allegory  should  be  based  on  the 
historic  sense.*  He  recognises  the  "  more  excellent  way  "  of 
spiritual  intuition  derived  from  love.  He  perceived  that 
there  is  in  revelation  a  progressive  element,''  and  that  there  is 
an  inferiority  in  the  degree  of  revelation  furnished  by  tho 
Old  Testament.*  But  when  we  read  his  actual  comments 
these  principles  are  forgotten.  He  was  badly  equipped  for 
the  work  of  exposition.  He  knew  no  Hebrew,  and  hatl  but 
a  meagre  knowledge  of  Greek.*  He  is  misled  by  the  LXX. 
and  by  the  old  Latin  versions.  He  attempted  to  find  "  all,"  or 
"  almost  all,"  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  in  the  Old  Testament^ 

'  C.  Jinfin.  I.  "  Coinni«ntariii|iiid  oivi'ris  hiilicnt  1  AUfriut  tlieUi  rdinufntnl, 
vuiUvrum  tiixlrnlian  rrplifitiiJ,"  /'riuiriii.  iii  (tiii.  "  Li'gi  huvc  oiiiiiiii,  et  in 
metUe  mea  plurima  eotirrrrann  nccito  notario  vrt  mfa  rel  tiluiut  fiictnvi." 
Prooem.  in  Matt.  "  Otnucs  li'^ero  <tni  in  EvBiip'lin  BcrijisiTunt,  dcindr,  »dhi- 
bito  jndicio,  (juue  oplitun  Biinl  excerpfrr,"  nud  t'roorm.  in  JCfih.  see  Frac/.  lib. 
i.  Comm.  in  Jatim.,  whciv  he  unswvrs  thi!  olijuclionaof  Gni"mieus  (us  h«  rudely 
culls  Utiliiius)  aud  "iiidoctus  caluiiiiiintor  "  (i'«iln^iu.<i).  U.  Siiiiou,  CointnriU. 
du  iV.  T.  2U0  ;  Clericus,  (^itnfM.  Hi^ron.  p.  W6.  On  St.  Jeroim-'a  liTe  iinil 
'works  see  F^ngclatoft,  Hicroiiymua  ;  AniedceTliicrry,  St.  Jerome,  1867  ;  ZbcVler, 
Ilieroniniiiui,  ]fe05. 

»  IM  JJoctr.  Vfinat.  ii.  16,  §  24-2S,  §  42  ;  Ey.  137.  1.  II'"  was  tlie  first  to 
BQgge»t  suuiethiiig  in  the  sliai>e  of  a  tiibiical  Dictionary,  id.  Hi,  c.  19,  Treucb, 
p.  15. 

•  D«  Civ.  Dfi,  xiiL  21. 

•  De  Vcr.  lUl.  17,  §  34  ;  Ennrr.  in  Ps.  Ix-Tiii.  1.  See  Trrnch.  Tht  .'^frmen  <m 
Om  Mount,  p.  42.  His  Kj'gttm  of  "  pi'ricMls  "  wiis  tv'uvd  by  llio  Inter  Ri-ririncd 
Tbeolofry.  St-e  Ih  Viv.  iV/,  xv.-xvii..  where  he  six-aks  of  scvon  iHrrimis,  of 
which  tlii>  LTPHlive  week  wns  n  Ivjw.  This  in  the  tirst  attempt  to  U'oat  Old 
Tchtftineut  theology      Oehler,  f/i4^ol.  of  Old  Testoinent,  i.  2«-:U)  (K.  T.). 

•  His  iM  Jhctr.  ChriM.  ia  practically  an  cxegeticA]  tri-'iiliso  {pnuvcpta  trao'  ^ 
landannn  SiTtpturanun). 

•  Con/.:i>s.  i.  13,  i  20  ;  14,  §  23  ;  xi.  3,  §  5  ;  2*-  Aw6.  Chrnt.  ii.  §  23  : 
Ik  Trin.  iii.  I,g23.  This  i«  Admictt'd  even  l>y  lii.')  tieuL-dictiiie  u<litnrs,  ixnd 
isi  the  Duliject  of  vevere  remiirks  by  Widch,  Jii'tl.  Putr.  852  ;  Knscuai.  BiH. 
Jnlrrpr.  iii.  4U4  ;  Winer,  in  Gal.  jk  22  ;  but  Roe  a  mora  favoursblo  view  in 
Trelieh,  I.e.  p.  20.     Miii  etyniolotpea  are  terribly  weak. 

'  C.  AUiiii.  iii.  4.  He  correctn  tlte  "  n«//a  iiUiie  illisTeteribaa  libriidesint" 
into  "jMitiic  nulla"  iu  the  lictrad.  i.  22,  §  2  ;  comp.  Tert  C.  itaro.  vr.    Such 
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kHe  actually  ventures  to  maintain  that  David  wrote  the 
whole  Psalter  but  sometimes  prefixed  to  a  Psalm  some 
other  name  which,  he  considereil  appropriate !  If  he 
puts  forth  his  best  strenr^h  in  resisting  the  unworthy  view  of 
Jerome,  that  the  dispute  between  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  at 
Antioch  was  a  "  pious  collusion,"  he  exhibits  his  greatest 
weakness  in  tlio  opposition  wliich  lie  offered  to  Jerome's  new 
translation.''  In  the  former  controversy  lie  showed  the  power 
of  insight,  in  the  latter  the  feebleness  of  traditionalism,  and  a 
total  absence  of  the  critical  faculty.  By  his  dialectic  skill 
and  speculative  curiosity  he  became  the  father  of  scholasticism, 
I  and  at  the  same  time  he  gave  an  impulse  to  the  medieval 
^^mystica  by  his  spiritual  ardour.^  His  ecclesiastical  tt^ndencies 
^■helped  to  strengthen  the  hierarchy  of  cathulicisin, and  yet  the 
Jansenists  reUed  on  his  writings  to  establish  their  doctrine  of 
grace,  and  more  tlian  any  Father  he  became  the  favourite 
doctor  of  the  Reformation  by  virtue  of  his  insistence  on  the 
BufiBciency  and  perspicuity  of  Holy  Writ.*  In  all  respects  he 
exercised  a  creative  influence  over  future  ages,  but  it  would  be 
false  to  say  that  the  influence  was  in  all  respects  wholesome. 
To  him  are  due  in  no  siiiall  degree  the  excesses  of  the  subtle 
and  systematisirg  spirit  of  the  schoolmen ;  the  over-weening 
pretensions  of  sacerdotalism  ;  the  extravagant  exaltation  of 
"the  Church,"  as  represented  by  un  imjxrious  hierarchy; 
the  exairgerated  doctrine  of  total  human  depravity;  and 
above  all  the  bitter  spirit  of  theological  hatred  and  per- 
secution, "nis  writings  became  the  Bible  of  the  Inquisition. 
His  name  was  ailduced — and  could  there  be  a  more  terrible 
Nemesis  on  his  errors  ? — to  justify  the  murder  of  Servetus, 
to  sanction  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  to  countenance 
the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.*     As  tlje  teacher  of 

I -views,  u  oontia-sted   witli  thfi  Ep.  of  BtiniaiHu,  show  the  strong  rcaotion 
l<*gain«t  the  AnlMafs  of  Marvion. 

'  IJe  belttved  in  the  inHpirrktion  of  the  Seventy,  PeBoctr.  Chrixl.  ii.  %  22. 

*  Thus,  lis  Licliner  i>nints  out,  HitK^  of  .St.  Victor  who  (irst  unitoti  and 
reconciled  tht*  t>rin>ijilps  of  *i:hohisticisin  »U'l  mysticism,  wna  called  Lingua 
Aiufiutini,  and  AiUr  Auywilinus  (soo  Trench,  ^>.  xii.). 

*  "Scrii>lum  gncrn  .  .  .  omnibus  nc-a-gsiliilw  quamvis  pnuciMimiii  pene- 
ttnhilis."  £f>-  137,  §  18.   "  Ut  «xcii«rr<>t  omnra  jiopuhm  sinii."  Con/.  vL  6,  §8. 

*  See  proofs  of  ihcM  facts  in  Owen,  £tcniHgii  vilh  the  ticcptici,  U.  211,  who 
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intolerance  lie  has  flung  a  dark  shadow  across  the  Church  of 
Christ,  and  his  intuleraiicc  was  mainly  tlie  result  of  his  views 
of  Scriptural  interpretation. 

Thu  exL'gesis  of  St.  Augustine  is  marked  by  the  most 
glaring  defects.  Almost  as  many  specimens  of  prolix 
puerility  and  arbitrary  perversion  can  be  adduced  from  his 
pages  as  from  those  of  his  least  giftetl  prrtlccessors.^  He 
was  warpod  by  dogmatic  prepossessions.  He  hud  down  the  rule 
that  the  Bible  must  be  interpreted  with  reference  to  Church 
V  Ortliodoxy,-  and  that  no  Scriptural  e.xpro.«sion  can  be  out  of 
accordance  with  any  other.  He  therefore,  in  support  of  this 
view,  demanded  that  all  iuterpretation  slionld  be  panharmonic, 
and  he  helped  to  stereotype  the  current  misapplication  of  the 
phrase  "  the  analogy  of  faith."  *  He  warns  us  ag:\iiist  the  fraud 
of  those  who  distort  the  meaning  of  isolated  texts,  yet  he  is  con- 
stantly guilty  of  the  same  fraud.*  He  couKl  not  fail  to  observe 
the  human  element  in  Scripture,''  and  ho  accounts  for  the 


<}itoti'S  Nourissou,  Philot.  tie  SI.  Aug.  ii.  181  ;  r?oUi«,  fy ink*  ntr  St.  Aug. 
\i.  542.  The  SiiAuisL.  JesiiiU,  in  their  indictuicut  uf  St.  Aii^^unliiie  in  tlia 
sovente(^iith  ceutiiry,  HniJ  thnt  "  hiH  soutimenla  iro  too  Lnnl,  ami  unworthy  of 
the  gooilncsa  aud  mercy  of  tnid.'' 

•  lie  began  a  commi'ntaiy  on  the  Roinnns,  but  after  di^voting  b  vhnh  hook 
to  the  sulutjitioii  ftioin',  found  that  it  would  be  too  laborious,  nnd  piv4'  it  up. 

•  l>c  Doclr.  Vhn.1t.  iii.  10  :  "Scripturu  nois  ujiurit  nisi  Rdi-iii  Mtiiolicam." 
Perhni'S  the  most  sturtling  iniitancu  of  the  crude  erck-siAsticisin,  which  in- 
crr«8«a  Hi  Augustine  (prf.w  oMt^r,  is  his  remark,  "  Ego  vero  ErangfUo  non 
arder/-m  nisi  me  Catholiciic  Ecclesifte  coniuiovcrit  ftuctoritna."  £/).  e.  Munich. 
5,  S  8.  On  this  faLte  nnd  de^rnding  o]iinion  st-o  Rittor,  ^'mc^.  dc  Philoe.  vi. 
432.  "  Setting  forth  Uu  Chitrrh  a.i  t/ic  unii  to  Chrul,"  saya  HLihop  Ewiji;?, 
^'inslfod  nf  urttmij  forth  Christ  a«  Uii;  xcny  t<>  tlu  Church,  has  been  ii  fouiitniii 
of  unuumbf^rvd  evils."  St.  AugUiilinc'ii  revursal  of  tlie  true  ordtT  of  thinpt 
wu  exposed  before  Luthur's  day.s  nnioa^  othfrs  by  Miiriiiliii  of  Pailaa  in  bin 
De/aaor  Paris,  and  by  John  Wfxsel  ("Evaugrlio  cn'diniua  et  propter 
Evangelium  Ecclcsinc,  non  Kvangi-lio  propter  Ecclesiom").  See  Owen, 
Evmingf  xcilh  llu,  Scrplicj*,  ii.  181. 

•  St.  Chrysostotii  had  explained  the  phrase  rightly,  JTom.  in  Jlom.  xii. 
*'  I'lvitli,  though  it  is  a  jiraco,  is  not  piiurcd  forth  at  raiidoni  but  .  .  .  letteth  lu 
much  How  as  it  may  find  the  Vf,s.i>-1  that  is  brou({ht  to  be  capable  of." 

•  C.  Adiinnnt.  xiv.  §2:  "  Istrmim  fmuaqui  purticnlns  quasdam  c  Seripturis 
eli^nt  qnibtts  deripiant  imp<^ritos,  non  connectrutcs  (|uae  KUiira  nt  infiv 
acnpta  sunt,  ex  quihus  voluntas etinb^ntioscriptori.H  ixKtait  iiiti-Di^i."  Uad  tlte 
wnniiug  rfcfived  the  slijjhtest  nttuntion,  the  majontv  of  thi'  U-xli  quoted  in 
party  controversy  would  be  seen  to  \>e  wholly  iiiapplicatile.  Hut  Au);ni'<>tiue 
was  inevitably  false  to  his  own  rale  ljecan.sc  h«  had  to  rccom-ilo  the  ttttching 
of  Christ  with  nil  that  the  Church  taught  in  the  fourth  century,  &«_ 
I7oander,  iii.  510. 

•  IM  Cons.  Ecang.  ii  12,  24,  28,  W,  kt. 
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variations  in  the  narrative  of  the  Evangelists  on  purely  human 
principles;^  and  yet  he  uses  the  irreverent,  misleatling,  and 
wholly  unscriptiiral  phpise,  that  the  sacred  iivriters  were  "pens 
of  the  Hcjly  Ghost.'  '^  Ho  lield  that  whatever  was  revealed 
mysteriously  and  enigmatically  in  one  part  of  Scripture  was 
revealed  clearly  in  another  part,',  yet  fails  to  see  that  there 
could  be  nothing  of  real  or  indejjendent  value  in  the  in- 
cessantly wavering  interjiretations  of  dim  enignms.  After  all 
his  judicious  theories  he  makes  his  exegesis  the  facile  slave 
of  liis  personal  theology. 

In  the  writings  of  St.  Augustine  we  see  tlie  constant  flashes 
of  genius,  and  the  rich  results  of  insight  and  experience,  which 
have  given  them  their  power  over  the  minds  of  many  genera- 
tions. But  these  merits  cannot  save  his  exegetic  writings 
from  the  charge  of  being  radically  unsound.  Snatching  up 
the  old  Philonian  and  Rabbinic  rule  which  had  been  repeated 
for  60  many  generations,  that  everything  in  Scripture  which 
appeared  to  be  uuortliodux  or  immoral  must  be  interpreted 
mystically,  he  introduced  confusion  into  his  dogma  of  super- 
natural inspiration  by  admitting  that  there  are  many  passages 
"  written  by  the  Holy  (Jihost,"  which  are  objectionable  when 
taken  in  their  obvious  sense.*  He  also  opened  the  door  to 
arbitrary  fancy."  From  the  intolerable  prolixity  of  his  com- 
mentary on  Genesis,  down  to  his  voluminous  remarks  on  many 
books  of  the  New  Testament,  we  find  incessant  instances  of 
that  futile  method  which  evacuated  the  15ible  of  a  significance 
infinitely  precious,  in  order  to  substitute  for  its  real  lessons  the 
thinnest  commonplaces  of  homiletic  and  dogmatic  edification. 
By  his  acceptance  of  the  rules  of  Tichonins  he  adopted  a 
system  of   tropology  in  which  "  leaven "  might  everywhere 

*  "Iniqiinitus  s  Deo  scd  temen  homo,"  in  Joann.  tract.  1,  §  1. 

*  Conf.  vii.  21,  X'c  Oen.  nd  Lilt.  v.  8  ;  sec  Trench,  p.  fiO. 

*  Ih  Ihrir.  Chrisi,  iiL  %  37,  whence  it  piussocl  into  the  Humma of  St.  Thomas 
j.  Qu.  1,  AH:  10. 

*  Df  Doctr.  Christ.  iiL  S 14  :  "  Quiilnuid  in  scrmone  diritio  neqit*  tut  morvm 
honetlajem  neque  ad  fiilci  vrrilaUm  propria  rf/erri  potent  fignrututii  csm 
cognowas." 

*  He  adoptH  the  unforttinate  notioti  that  all  aort«  of  explanntion<i  mtut  be 
Admissible,  berAuoe  the  Holy  Sitirit  niiHt  have  foreaeea  tbom  {id.  ib,  82).  The 
hcielica  niiglit  have  nrgod  the  aanic  plt«. 
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.  stand  either  for  "  truth  "  or  for  "  wickedness,"  and  "  a  Hon  " 
either  for  "the  DevE"  or  fur  "  Christ."  In  the  narrative  of 
the  Fall  the  fig-leaves  become  hypocrisy,  and  the  coats  of  skins 
mortality,  and  the  four  rivers  of  Eden  the  four  cardinal 
virtues.  In  the  story  of  the  Deluge  the  Ark  is  pitched 
■Hvithin  and  without  with  pitch  to  show  the  safety  of  the 
Church  from  inward  and  outward  heresies.  The  drunken- 
ness of  Noah  is,  shocking  to  relate,  "  a  figure  of  the  death 
and  passion  of  Christ."^  The  Books  of  Kings  are  distorted 
into  a  prophecy  as  nmch  as  a  history.  Nor  is  it  only  the 
Old  Testament  history  which  is  throughout  treated  as  an 
allegory.*  Poetry  and  prophecy  are  similarly  handled,  till 
even  Augustine's  contemporaries  were  driven  to  complain.* 

Thus  the  exquisite  beauty  and  lyric  tenderness  of  Psalm  civ. 
is  evaporated  at  a  touch.  "  Tlie  sun  which  knoxofth  km  going 
d(nvn  "  becomes  Christ,  who  was  aware  of  His  own  death ; 
"th*  leasts  that  get  thtni  aura?/ <o«7f//ier  "  become  persecutors 
who  dare  not  show  themselves  in  tlie  days  of  Christ's  prosperity. 
If  the  Psalmist  says,  "  /  Uiid  me  down,  and  slept,  and  rose  up 
again,"  Augustine  asks  whether  any  one  can  be  so  senseless 
(^ita  dcsipit)  as  to  suppose  that  "  the  prophet "  would  have 
made  so  trivial  a  statement,  unless  the  sleep  intended  had 
been  the  Death,  and  the  awakening  the  Resuirection  of 
Christ  I*  Even  the  Gosjiels  are  not  safe  from  tliis  faithless 
invasion  of  predetermined  dogmatism.^  "  No  sober  person," 
says  one  writer,  "  can  believe  that  our  Lord  really  had  his  feet 
anointed  by  a  woman  with  precious  ointment,  as  luxurious 
aod  wicked  men  are  wont  to  do  at  feasts  and  the  like,  which 
we  detest."  "  When  once  the  principle  of  allegory  is  admitted, 
when  once  we  start  with  the  rule  that  whole  passages  and 
books  of  Scripture  say  one  thing  when  they  mean  another,  the 

«  ffom.  in  Ocn.  13  §  3.  *  In  Pm.  cxxxtL  S. 

*  D«  Civ.  Dei,  XV.  20  ;  xvt  1, 

*  Enarr.  in  Pi.  eiii.  Even  Si.xtns  Sent-nsis  saj'S  that  since  Aujjustinfl  1 
neither  Hebrew  nor  Greek,  "  Necetwe  fuit  ilium  a  vero  ac  proprio  literaa  ( 
nd  cxfortiw  allpjjnrias  (ieflectere  "  {BUtl.  Sanct,.  p.  257). 

•  For  a  tii'l  iiiRtaucc   of  ei^i-gesis  war|icd   by  dofriniitics  see   Auffttttiue's 
remarks  on  Clirisf*  bleiising  littl«  pl^U^•n  in  Le  Peecat.  HemiM.  i.  1(). 

•  "Aliiid   dicitur  ul  (!)  alind  intulliKntur."     S«!  ])<•  Iioftr.   C/iritit.  iij. 
SI  32-40.     St.  Auj^stiuo  lauglis  at  tho  allegorical  ar{{umenU  of  the  L>ouatJaU 
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ia  delivered  bound  hand  and  foot  to  the  caprice  of  the 
preter.  He  can  be  sure  of  absolutely  notliirig  except 
what  is  dictated  to  him  by  the  Church,  and  in  all  ages  the 
authority  of  "  the  Cliurch  "  has  been  falsely  claimed  for  the 
presumptuous  tyranny  of  false  prevalent  opinions.  In  the  days 
of  Justin  Martyr  and  of  Origcn  Christians  had  l>een  driven  to 
allegory  by  an  imperious  necessity.  It  was  tlie  only  means 
known  to  them  by  which  to  meet  the  shock  which  wrenched 
the  Gospel  free  from  the  fetters  of  Judaism.  They  used  it 
to  defeat  the  crude  hteralism  of  fanatical  heresies;  or  to 
reconcile  the  teachings  of  philosophy  with  the  trtiths  of  the 
Gospel,  But  in  the  days  of  Augustine  the  method  had 
degenerated  into  an  artistic  method  of  displaying  ingenuity 
and  supporting  ecclesiasticism. ;  It  had  become  the  resource 
of  a  faithlessness  which  declmed  to  admit,  of  an  ignorance 
which  failed  to  appreciate,  and  of  an  indolence  which  re- 
fused to  solve  the  real  dilficultics  in  which  the  .sacred  In^ok 
abounds.  It  enabled  would-be  teachers  to  fill  whole  volumes 
with  the  semblance  of  teaching.  With  others  it  became  the 
ready  means  for  establishing  Church  dogmas  and  priestly 
traditions,  and  so  of  making  Scripture  an  oracle  which 
answered  them  according  to  their  idols,  and  an  echo  which 
returned  to  them  the  disguised  utterance  of  their  own 
imaginations.^ 

'Unhappily  for  the  Church,  unhappily  for  any  real  ap- 
prehension of  Scripture,  the  allegori.sts,  in  spite  of  protest,* 
were   completely   victorious.      The  School   of  Antiixih   was 

who  from  the  words  "  in  meridie  "  {"  at  noon  ")  in  Cant.  i.  7,  argnod  that  the 
Church  was  only  in  the  soiith,  and  <h?fcriilo<l  tbo  reb«]ili«iiig  of  heretics  fi-oin 
[  the  strange  mistranslation  of  the  Vulg.  in  Pa.  cxli.  5.     But  Ids  own  allegorii-a 
N  qnite  u  baaelem. 

^  On  AngTUtine't  work  as  a  commentator  8co  Kkuscn,  Aurel.  AvguHinva, 

t  8,  inierprm.    Abp.  Trench,  Aug.  an  an  interpreter  of  Scripturs  {S'rrman  on 

tha  Mount) ;  Brvithnupt,  InstUiiliu  henmia.  ce  Aiuj.  libris  coiii/iii»itn  ;  Kilon, 

1406,     His  theoretical  rales  were  exrtellent,  if  he  hail  but  hi-cn  faithful  to 

Thus  he  says  :  1.  Scrijiiurae  sajyiu  est  dikeUo  Lhi.     2.   Coiliefii  emen- 

mtni.     3.  We  must  decide  whether  the  senoo  ia  hteral  or  mystic,     4. 

unst  consider   the   conteit.      6.   Obacura  per  aju-rliora  erplicanda.     6. 

fGeographj-,  kf.,  must  >io  atudied.    7.  The  orif^'i'il  is  iiiii>orlnnl  (liut  the  I-XX. 

kii  t«  be  preferred  even  to  the  Hebrew  \).     8.  Uinlmj/uc  icmjinii  cl  emicordnbis 

Soriptumi,  <te. 

'  See  BoKumiiller,  iii  147. 
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discrettited  by  anathemas.  Origea  was  indeed  attainted 
wilh  equal  violence,  but  his  exegetical  principles  bad  already 
t:iken  deep  root  alike  in  the  East  and  in  the  West,  Theodore 
and  Theodoret  wtjre  to  a  certain  extent  quoted  in  Glosses 
and  Catenae,  but  their  chief  influence  was  confined  to  the- 
cliurchcs  of  the  Nestorians,  and  thougli  glimmerings  of  their 
method  appear  here  and  there,*  it  recei%'ed  uo  development, 
and  we  soon  descend  to  allegorical  dictionaries  of  the  three- 
fold sense,  like  that  of  Eucherius,^  to  the  secondhandness  of 
Cassiodonis  (t  5G2),  and  the  interminable  tedium  of  Gregory 
the  Great  (t  60+).  The  thirty-five  lK>oks  of  Moralia  ou 
the  Bunk  of  Job,  by  Gregory,  awoke  the  intense  admiration 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  but  to  any  real  knowledge  of  the  sacred 
poem  itself  they  contribute  nothing.  Such  value  as  they 
possess  is  to  be  found  solely  in  the  masses  of  allegorical  and 
homiletic  conimonjilace  which  furnished  ready  materials  for 
the  sermuns  of  a  thousand  years.^  We  trust  that  hundreds 
of  those  sermons  may  havo  been  found  rich  in  spiritual 
blessing  by  those  who  listened  to  them,  but  their  instruo- 
tiveness  was  derived  exclusively  from  tlie  simple  facta  of 
the  Gospel  which  they  taught,  or  the  moral  truths  in  which 
there  could  be  no  audiiguity:  they  derive  no  particle  of 
additional  value  from  the  so-called  exegesis  which,  being 
based  on  an  invented  hypothesis,  a  supjKised  tradition,  and 
an  unwarrantable  system,  was  no  better  than  a  bouse  built 
upon  the  sand. 

But  let  us  once  more  thank  God  that,  even  in  the  study 
of  Scripture,  correct  exegesis  is  of  less  importance  than  the 
saving  apprehension  of  a  few  great  truths.     In  understanding 

'  A«  in  the  anonymouii  comment  on  Joel  printed  among  the  works  of  Ru- 
finas.  PelaRius  (wliosc  commentnry  on  thfi  Kpintlcs  is  in  the  eleventh  voluine  of 
Vallorsi'g  edition  of  the  works  of  St.  Jerome)  may  be  coini>aivd  to  Diodorv  of 
Tarsus,  nud  Julian  of  Ecliine  to  Theodore  of  .Monsucstin,  but  ao  their  opinions 
vt'K  cnndt'iiinud  as  licn^tiral  their  •■Xfj(<-8i»  nsuX  littl«  induvucc,  Liicke, 
iinmdriis,  p.  45  ;  Walch,  Kttzerc^iea,  iv.  5]1). 
'  Kacb«rias,  Liber  fonnularum  rpirifintti*  inUUitfcntiae, 
»  See  some  severe  remnrks  on  the  Moralia  in  Humixlcn,  Bampl.  Lttt.  p.  S76. 
Orogory  know  neitlier  Greirk  nor  Hi'br>:w.  Aod  in  his  nlli-gorical  exposition! 
Joli  reproscnts  Christ,  his  sous  «he  clfrj^,  his  three  dAUf{ht«ni  tho  tfanw 
cIamos  of  the  liiify  who  arc  to  worship  the  Trinity,  his  frivnda  the  heretics, 
the  oxen  and  she-ostics  the  Lv^ithen  (because  of  is.  i.  3)  Itc.  &c. 
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its  most  essential  messages  we  liave  little  need  of  the  labours 
of  the  commentator.  Tliose  messases  are  less  intelligible  to 
learning  than  to  faith.  If  in  exegesis  the  Fathers  were  often 
led  astray  by  deficient  knowledge  and  mistaken  principles, 
on  the  other  hand  the  minda  of  the  best  of  them  were 
"  animated,  informed,  and  kindled  by  the  substance,  the  pur- 
pose, and  the  spirit  of  the  sacred  books."  "  There  is,"  says 
Dean  Church,  "  in  these  writers  a  kind  of  living  contact  of 
their  whole  being  with  the  inspired  words.  Their  whole  soul 
is  stirred  and  penetrated  with  words  which  to  them  are  mani- 
festly full  of  the  things  and  the  spirit  of  God.  Their  reading 
leaves  them  aflame  with  the  enthusiasm  of  admiration, 
delight,  awe,  hope,  analogous  in  a  higher  degree  to  the  feeling 
which  a  glorious  prospect,  or  a  magnificent  passage  of  poetry 
or  oratory,  leaves  on  the  mind  which  takes  it  in,  and  is 
alive  to  its  complete  meaning  and  cflfect.  This  is  the  secret 
of  their  excellence  and  value,"  if  not  "as  commentators,"  yet 
as  that  which  is  even  higher  and  more  important,  as  moral 
and  spiritual  teachers  of  mankind. 

And  when  we  think  of  them  personally,  when  we  recall  the 
heroic  fortitude  of  Justin,  the  ardent  zeal  of  Cyprian,  the 
dauntless  courage  with  which  Athaiiasius  faced  the  world  ; 
— when  we  think  of  Origen,  banished,  excommunicated, 
racked  by  torture,  and  dragging  from  prison  his  aged  frame 
and  dislocated  limbs,  "  till  the  weary  wheels  of  life  stood 
still ; " — when  we  think  of  the  tears  and  conversion  of 
Augustine,  of  Jerome's  struggle  for  self-conquest  in  his 
cell  at  Bethlehem,  of  Ambrose  repelling  his  Emperor  from 
the  gates  of  his  Cathedral  because  his  hands  were  red  with 
the  blood  of  massacre  ; — when  we  recall  the  picture  of 
Chrysostora  dying  in  his  cruel  exile  with  his  favourite  words 
Bo^a  T^  dew  irdvrcav  evetca  upon  his  lips ; — when  we  recall 
the  profound  thoughts  and  eloquent  exhortation.s  of  many 
of  the  Fathers — the  many  high  examples  which  they  set  of 
holiness  in  life,  and  of  courage  even  unto  death — we  give  to 
them  the  hearty  oflering  of  our  honour  and  esteem.  We 
say  of  them,  with  St.  Chrysostom,  "  Oh  blessed  and  liappy 
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men  whose  names  are  in  the  Book  of  Life."  ^  We  cannot 
elevate  them  into  idols,  or  accept  their  utterances  as  oracles ; 
but  we  look  up  to  them  with  love  and  reverence,  as  to  our 
elder  brothers  in  the  great  family  of  God. 

*  Seo  the  fine  passage  qaotod  by  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor,  "  Fia  Intelligentiae," 
ad  Jin. 


i  yhp  nXAti  fuv  ayoptviiiv  rponot,  trtpa  df  Lv  Xtyfi  tnjiiaivmv,  firiavCfiais 
'AWrjynpla  iroA««rai  —  HeRACLIDES  P0NTICD8,  AlUgff.  Homer. 

Hw  oTf  jjKfta^i  Tti  rjiifTfpa  Kill  KokSif  tix"'i  7>'i«a  to  ntu  rrtpiTrip  Toi/rn  mil 
KOTtyKiiiTTitTntvov  TifS  ^coXoyiiii  Kdi  ivTt)^iior  ouoi  napt'i&ov  ti\ty  fit  riis 
6tiai  a\>)Ut. — Greg.  Naz.  Orat.  xxL 

"  MeliuB  eat  dnbitare  <le  occultis,  qnam  litiyare  de  mcertis." — Aco. 
De  Gen.  ad  lit.  c.  v. 

"  PLilosophia  tua  te  vexat." — Luther  to  McLAKCHiauir. 

"Tliat  which  by  right  exposition  buildetli  up  Cliristiuti  faith,  being 
misconstrued,  brcedelh  error ;  between  true  atid  false  construction  thu 
JilTerutice  reason  must  show." — Hooker,  EccL  Fol.  iii.  J  8. 

"Thcolopia  haec  Sclifdn^tica,  qvianta  quanta  est,  inagia  Ethnica  qunni 
.(•"hristiuna  est,  non  ex  S.  Literia  hausUi,  scd  ex  Aristotelis  Metnphysicu 
sata  et  eonflata  ;  quae  mtilto  plus  hahet  rixaruin  philosophii^runi 
t)iiain  Cliristianae  pietatia. " — Qrotics,  De  ttudii*  inntilueitdii  (1615), 
p.  940. 

"  Dtljver  me  .  .  .  from  unliealthy  cuquiriee  and  interminable  die- 
putes,"— Prayer  of  Bishop  Andrewes. 

"The  plaguo  of  the  Church  for  above  a  thousand  years  ItM  been  llie 
enlarging  our  creed,  and  making  more  fundamentala  than  God  ever 
made." — Baxter, 

"L'ignorance  vaut  Ijeaucoup  micux  que  cette  fausse  science  qui  fail 
que  Toti  s'imagine  aavoir  ce  qu*on  ne  salt  pas." — Arnacld,  Logique  de 
Port  Eoi/al. 

"  Eine  Spekulation  auf  dlirrer  Heide,  ejne  Dinlcktik  ohne  da«  erforder- 
liche  Materiale  dt»r  Kenntnis?,  ein  Ftirmalismua  ohne  Fulle  des  lulialtce 
und  ohne  I'reiheit  der  Bewcgungen."— liiAUSEN,  Ifermen.  p.  190. 
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"Guard  that  which  is  committed  unto  tht'ti,  turning  away  from  .  .  .  the 
nntithesee  of  thu  kiiowletlj^n  vvlik-h  is  iiilhi-ly  so  catlej  ;  which  souiu  piofesiiiug 
have  missed  the  mark  conccruiug  thi!  fuith." — 1  Tm.  vt  20. 

GBEaoRY  THE  GREAT  died  in  thc  year  604.  Witli  him  the 
age  of  tlieological  originality  ceased  for  five  ceaturies ;  and  for 
four  centuritB  more  the  study  of  the  Bible  was  fettered  by  nar- 
row restrictions,  mid  misdirected  iu  unprofitable  efforts.  We 
approach  the  subject  of  mediaeval  exegesis  with  every  desire 
to  judge  it  in  the  kindliest  apirit ;  but  we  are  conipelled  to 
say  that  during  the  Diirk  Ages,  from  thc  seventh  to  tlie  twelfth 
century,  and  during  the  schohtstic  epoch,  from  the  twelfth  to 
the  sixteenth,  there  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  who  toiled  in 
this  field  Avho  added  a  single  essential  principle,  or  liirnished 
a  single  original  contribution  to  the  explanation  of  tiie 
Word  of  God.'  During  these  nine  ceaturies  we  find  very 
little  except  the  "glimmerings  and  decays"  of  patristic 
exposition.  Much  of  the  learning  which  still  continued  to 
exist  was  devoted  to  something  which  was  meant  for  exegesis, 
yet  not  one  writer  iu  hundreds  showed  any  true  conception  of 

'  The  word  <rxoAo<TTijfbj  isfir.it  found  in  a  letter  of  Theoplirastus,  ay.  Diop. 
Lttert.  V.  20 ;  ScJwUijUinui  in  I'etrouiu*.  In  the  'fLtrrtia  of  tlje  Paendo- 
Hierocles  it  is  burroundud  with  grot«8i{ae  associatioiui.  But  it  is  (K)rha}>» 
Bimplest  to  derive  the  word  "  scholastic  is  iii  "  from  tlie  schools  of  Charlemagnv. 
See  Hsnriau,  Philot.  ScJtolfuUujw!,  i.  7  ;  Hnicker,  Hial.  Phil.  iii.  710,  In 
Art.  13  the  Schoolmen  are  called  "the  .School  AuthnrH."  On  the  COnDcctioR 
between  Patristic  aud  Scholastic  sj-Htenis,  sec  Uilieiwcg,  Hiit.  of  Philot. 
i.  262. 
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wbat  exegesis  really  implies.  Sometimes,  indeed,  they  repeat 
correct  principles  borrowed  from  Jerome  aud  Augustine,  but 
in  practice  tbcy  abandon,  these  principles  as  soon  as  they 
are  enunciated,  and  give  us  folio  volumes  of  dogma,  morality, 
and  system,  which  profess  to  bo  based  on  Scripture,  but 
have  for  the  most  part  no  real  connection  with  the  passages 
to  which  they  are  attnched.' 

The  Papal  system  haii  established  a  secure  despotism  over 
the  minds  of  men.     The  sources  of  all  Christian  truth  were 
supposed  to  be  furnished  by  Scripture  and  tradition ;  and  the 
Church — by  which  was  mainly  mev^^t  the  Pope — was  held  to 
j^  be  the  infallible  interpreter  of  both.    Jin  the  seventh  century 

the  whole  fabric  of  society  still  reeled  with  the  terrible  and 
continuous  shocks  which  it  had  received  from  the  storms  of 
barbarian  invasion,  when  Goths,  Vandals,  Sarmatians,  Gepidae, 
Alani,  Heruli,  nuns,  Suevi,  Snxons,  and  Burgundiaus,  had 
poured  themselves  upon  the  West.  Learning  naturally 
perished  in  tlie  storm.  "  Woe  to  our  days,"  exclaimed  Gregory 
of  Tours,  "for  the  study  of  it'tters  has  perished  from  us."* 
When  Didier,  Archbishop  of  Vieiino,  tried  to  reintroduce  tho 
teaching  of  grammar,  Gregory  the  Great,  the  most  fertile  and 
eloquent  moralist  of  his  <lreary  age,  in  words  which  irresist- 
ibly remind  us  of  what  Jack  Caxle  says  to  Lord  Sayc  and 
Sele  in  Shakt'speare's  ITeiii-y  VI.,  wrote  to  him,  "I  can 
scarcely  mention  without  shame  that  your  Fraternity  ex- 
plains grammar  to  certain  persons.  What  a  deadly  and 
heinous  fault  I "  '     Fortunatus  (t  600),  though  a  leading  poet 

'  HomilettcB  have  been  to  an  incredible  extent  the  Phylloxera  Viutatrix  of 
exc(i;c«is,  and  prcaclicn  with  tlirir  hahit  oJ*  thnutin);  into  tcita  an  codleM 
variety  of  coinmoii places  which  hiivi!  no  connexion  with  thi^ni,  have  become  ^^ 
privileged  nminlerprL'turs.  They  havi!  pinucheii  with  the  unequally-yokc<l  ox 
«nd  asa  of  sdunco  and  sennon-niHlunp,  and  niada  texts  an  excuse  for  flaying 
this  or  that  as  it  pleased  them,  with  no  thought  of  tho  real  meaning  of 
words. 

*  Greg.  Tur.  JliH.  Prane.  Proocm.  Compare  Lnpus,  Ep.  86  (Mignp,  toI. 
C3cLx.).  Kin^  Alfred  did  not  know  one  nioulc  sonth  of  the  Thames  who  ooutd 
translate  the  Drpviary. 

'  "Sine  vea'cundiamemoraro  non  possumns  fnitcniit.-itrm  tuam  Orammnli- 
earn,  quibugdamexpouert)  I  .  .  .  Quani  grave  nefandnnique  1 "  Grvg.  ii.  Upp. 
xi.  64.  So  Jock  Cade  in  Henry  VI.  pt.  iL  act  iv.  so.  7  ;  "  Thou  host  mo«>t 
traitorously  corrupted  the  youth  of  the  realm  in  erecting  a  grammar-school," 
&c.     We  most,  howevtr,  bear  in  mind  that  Gregorj'  regarde<l  the  end  of  tha  1 
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of  the  age,  confesses  not  only  that  he  had  never  read  Plato 
or  Aristotle,  but  not  even  Hilary,  Ambrose,  or  Augustine. 
"  Many,"  -wrote  Ambrose  Antpert  in  hia  comment  on  the 
Apocalypse,  "  say  that  this  is  no  time  to  discuss  Scripture." 
The  eighth  century  was  the  most  ignorant,  the  darkest,  the 
most  barbarous,  that  France  had  ever  seen.*  There  was 
everywhere  confusion  and  chaos,  national,  social,  and  political. 
The  energies  of  men  were  absorbed  in  the  attempt  to  found 
a  new  order  upon  the  crumbling  ruins  of  ancient  civilisation. 
/Charlemagne,  having  seen  that  schools  and  learning  still 
existed  in  Italy,  wished  to  revive  them  in  his  own  kingdom, 
and  about  787  wrote  to  the  Bishops  the  circular  letter  which 
Ampere  calls  "/a  charie  conslituante  dc  la  'pcnsic  moda-nt!' 
Then  it  was  that  tlie  teaching  of  the  Triviitm  and  the 
Qaadrivium  began.*.  As  there  was  no  diffusion  of  knowledge, 
all  education  became  ecclesiastical,  all  piety  monastic  ia  type. 
There  was  a  monotonous  and  absolute  ascendency  of  sacerdotal 
authority.  And  how  could  there  be  anything  but  an  ever- 
deepening  misinterpretation  of  Scripture  when  so  few  Christian 
interpretera  possessed  even  a  smattering  of  Hebrew ;  when 
Greek  was  but  little  known ;  when  men  went  to  Scripture, 
not  to  seek  tmth,  but  to  find  their  own  dogmas;  when, 
ip  spite  of  a  nominal  idolatry  for  the  sacred  writmgs,  men 
turned    them    into   plastic   enigmas ;    when   the   interpreter 

world  ns  being  "in  nctnnl  progress,"  and  thongfit  that  the  light  of  eternity 
was  ivlri-ntly  |iit'rciiig  the  gloom  of  lime.  Dialur].  [v.  41.  Gregory,  in  bis 
thtrty-fivc  hooks  of  Moralia  ("pin  schwprca,  ein  unnuBilphiill  lies  fiuch '") 
tliiitks  it  "unworthy  to  bind  the  heavenly  iiKeniiiccs  l>y  tho  rule*  of 
DonntUB."  He  says,  "rrinnim  ruiiilcm  fundamcntii  Historiuu  poriitiias ; 
(leind«  per  mgnifjcaforpm  typifam  in  arci.'rn  fidci  (abricaiii  mentis  crigimus  ; 
'~il  extremnm  iiaoi)ite  per  titoraUCatit  gratiun  quo&i  supcrducto  aediiivium 
olore  vestimus."     Kp.  ad  Leandrum. 

'  Hint.  Lit.  de  Frnnet,  ii.  For  the  facta  mentioned  in  the  foregoinR  pnra- 
gniphs  see  Hnureaii,  Uifl.  d«  la  Philof,  Hcholastique,  J.  1-16,  Hiillnm, 
MidilU.  Ages,  iii.  418.  Homniet,  litr.  OMic.  Seript.  vol.  T.  Even  Alcuin 
frrcw  up  to  di.spanige  as  " polluting"  tho  study  of  Virgil.  Vita  (Migue)  ; 
Maidand,  Dark  A^s,  p.   179. 

'*  Tlio  three  arta  of  graniniBr,  dialectieii,  and  rhetoric,  and  the  fonr  scienreti 

of  •rilbnifltio.  Reotne^ry,  niunir,  and  astronomv.     •'^ee  J.  Ban*  Mulliiigrr,  The 

<uh  of  Cfutrhji  Ihf-  GrceU  (1877).      Brncker,  iii.   857.      Ifnnreau  <i.  21) 

_       butcs  the  rlitssificatiou  to  ilnrlianus  Capella,  but  it  i«  es  old  as  Auj^stine 

'ilk  ih-dinf,  VA).     S-eJ.  Oow,  Short  ffiat.  of  U reek  Afathematks,  p.  72  (1884). 

lAra  Sliiitro,  I^x  ^i-oks  dc  Toceidt-nt ;  Moonier,  Aknin  et  ton  influenot. 

MoiuK-t,  Art.  Lope,  Iludimenta,  p.  28. 
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set  himself  practically  above  the  text  by  making  it  answer 
him  in  accordaaue  with  his  own  idols,  or  not  at  all  ? 

/The  seventh  and  four  following  centuries  were  the  age  of 
sheer  compilation,  in  the  foi-m,  first  of  excerpts,  and  then  of 
glosses^*  John  of  Damascus  was  labouring  at  commentaries  in 
the  Eastern  Church  at  the  same  time  that  Bede  was  devoting 
fifty-eight  continuous  years  to  them  in  the  Western  ;  but  both 
are  compilers.*  The  Venerable  Bede  (t  735)  was  "  a  man 
whom  it  is  easier  to  admire  than  to  extol  as  he  cleserved;"'  yet 
though  quite  capable  by  his  genius  and  learning  of  exercising 
an  independent  criticism/  he  only  professes  to  collect  passages 
from  the  Fathers,  with  the  occasional  addition  of  a  few  words 
of  his  own.  In  his  preface  to  his  comment  ou  St.  Luke,  he 
says  that  it  consists  of  extracts  woven  together  from  Ambrose, 
Augustine,  Jerome,''  and  other  Fathers,  the  authorship  of  each 
clause  being  marked  by  the  initial  of  the  writer's  name 
which  he  entreats  copyists  not  to  omit."  Being  thus  de- 
f^  pendent  he  is  hopelessly  led  astray,  ^o  accepts  as  important 

the    baseless  rules  of   Tichonius.      Jerome    had   said    that 
Luke  being  a  physician  provides  medicine  for  the  soul  also, 
and  this  remark  furnished  Bede  with  a  sufficient  reason  for 
>•  a  constant  introduction  of  allegory  into  the  explanation  of 

'  Excrrpts  or  Cat(^nnc  {atifiai,  auWoytl,  fpiiiimur  ^riro/iai),  like  those  nf 
Cassiotlorus,  rrimasiiis,  Sedulius,  Flonia  MagUter,  llpniigius,  and  in  the  Greek 
Church  Ihfjsc  of  John  of  Damascus,  were  extremely  uumeroua.  Siwond- 
hand  comiiienta.ric8,  like  those  of  Procoiiias  of  Onzn,  Isidore  of  Serille, 
Bede,  Claudliis  TuriDenma,  Angelomus,  and  Pstndo  Hajmo  aboanded  uid 
ninltiplieil.  The  commpntary  of  Chr,  Dnithmar  on  St.  Matthew  ia  an  im- 
provement on  most  of  thuse  :  yai  in  commenting  on  "  Liber  ycTUTaHtmis  Jetu 
Chritti"  he  tells  us  "liber"  also  means  "free,"  and  "  thobark  of  tho  tree  ;  " 
and  be  derives  ]uani«  Ironi  war.  "Scri]>turi  maxinie  quae  iu  Patruni  exeuplia 
inTenimns  hinc  inde  ooUecta  pnnere  curabimus,  sed  et  n<mnuUa propria  nbi 
opi»ortunura  videbitur  inUryoricmiui"  (Prol.  in  ilarc). 

*  Kedc,  Hist.  Eecl.  IiUrod.  Ou  John  Duniascene'i  coumentaries  ic«  LaptoD, 
pp.  156  iiq. 

*  Williaui  of  Malmesbury. 

*  As  he  shows,  especially  in  his  IMmctMionta. 

*  "The  teaching  of  the  Latin  Church  ri>Hted  on  the  authority  of  three 
Fathers — Ambrose,  Jerome,  An^justine.  From  the  first  sbe  derived  her 
conception  of  ftacerdot&l  authority  ;  from  the  svcoud  her  attachment  to 
monastic  ism  ;  from  the  third  her  dogmatic  theology  :  and  to  these  three 
conceptions  the  most  remnrkalde  pheuomena  in  European  History  may 
undoubtedly  be  rvferred." — J.  B.  Muilinj^er,  Tht  Univerniy  <((  Cambridge,  u 
p.  3.      Milmau,  lAilin  Chrvdianity,  Bk.  il.  C  4. 

*  They  have,  however,  done  so. 
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a  book  exquisitely  simple  and  transparently  historicaL  ,  In 
Old  Testament  comments  be  revels  in  the  Philonian  and 
Origeniatic  method.  Laban  means  "whitened,"  and  he  is 
therefore  a  symbol  of  the  devil  transformed  into  an  Angel  of 
Light ;  be  also  represents  the  world  pursuing  the  elect.  Jacob 
took  away  bis  daughters — the  daughters,  that  is,  of  the  world 
and  the  devil — when.  Christ  won  Himself  a  Church  from  the 
Gentiles.  Mandrakes,  he  says,  are  a  kind  of  tree  in  the 
shape  of  a  man,  except  that  they  have  no  heail.  They, 
therefore,  represent  humanity  without  Christ,  In  the  be- 
ginning of  Samuel  the  Vulgate  has  Fttit  vir  units,  et  nomen 
'jits  Elcana.  Bede  makes  a  mystery  of  the  unus,  and  says 
that  it  points  in  the  first  place  to  Christ ;  next  it  implies  the 
unity  of  the  elect ;  and  thirdly  it  points  to  a  man  who  was 
not  doublo-niinded.  What  is  it  to  us  monks,  he  asks,  to  be 
told  that  Elkaiiah  had  two  wives  ?  ^  If  we  only  draw  such 
•'  old  things  "  as  the  literal  sense  out  of  Scripture,  we  get  no 
spiritual  doctrine ;  but  when  we  understand  it  allcgorically, 
Elkanah  is  our  Lord,  aud  his  two  wives  are  the  Synagogue 
and  the  Church.  Any  one,  he  says,  who  knows  how  to 
iiiteri;ret  the  Book  of  ToLit  allegorically,  sees  the  inner 
sense  to  be  as  superior  to  the  literal  as  fruit  is  to  leaves* 
Thus  in  the  works  of  Bede  we  find  ourselves  for  the  most 
part  among  the  sediments  of  patristic  expusitiou.  All  the 
writeni  of  this  school  speak  like  Bede  of  their  pusiUilais 
and  their  iemeritas,  and  their  ingcniuluin,  and  profess  to  write 
only  for  the  rudis  kclor.  Of  the  Fathers,  frum  wliich  they 
so  indiscriminately  borrowed,  they  can  only  speak  "with 
bated  breath  and  whispering  humbleness."* 

Similarly  in  reading  Alcuin  (t  804),  we  find  that  the 
Interrof/atwnes  with  which  he  is  occupied  are  often  as  idle  as 

'  Bach  reiuarkfl  mHow  that  Kllngorv  was  the  dan^htor  of  ret  i on n] ism.  So 
Sixtus  SeneQaia  aalu  "  Quitl  juvat  Hctre  auti(|Uoniiii  Jud&itoruui  U-Ila  ut  eedi- 
tinoes?"  and  makes  this  a  (Kilent  arguiuuiit  for  tUegoriUDg.  BibL  Sanet. 
[De  duplici  smm). 

'  "Si  qaiaeundem  nlkgorice  novit  int«rprctari  qnantam  poma  foliis  tantnni 
intcrioreoi  ejus  ««n«an]  viilet  siiuplicituti  Lt«raii  pmestart'." 

*  Btidc  was  hiiitaelf  reckoui-d  afterwards  amnng  tlie  Fntlien.  William  of 
Conchen  saya,  "  Non  eat  fas  fk'dae  vel  alicui  alii  aanetorunt  P/Urum  coutni- 
(Ikcru  "  {ap.  Couaiu,  CEavrta  IiUd.  d'AbeL  p.  673). 
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tlie  Ii'-s2>onsu>ncs  are  valueless,  and  he,  too,  most  humbly 
prostrates  his  intellect  at  the  feet  of  the  Fathers — Cauiissimo 
stylo  providens  ne  quid  contrarium  PaCrum  sensihus  poncrem. 
The  works  of  Haymo  of  HalberstaJt,  and  Rabanus  Maunis 
(t  85G)  nro  equally  servile,  and  the  latter  unconsciously 
exposed  the  futility  of  the  allegoric  method  by  the  alpiiabetic 
register  (Zticr  AUcqoriarutn),  in  which  he  tried  to  reduce  it 
to  system.*  He  tells  us  that  he  compiled  his  commentary 
on  the  Epistles  from  eleven  Latin  and  three  Greek  Fathers 
{Prol.  in  Mailk.).  Paschasius  R.adberta3  (t  865)  boosls  that  he 
"  adhered  to  the  footstepjs  "  of  Gregory,  &.c.,  and  never  deviated 
from  tbein.  How  significant  is  the  remark  of  Notker  of 
St.  Gall  (to  12),  "In  Matthaeo  Ekronymus  snjjicuit  tiid, 
in  Marco  pcdisscquo  Matthuci  Biuda  pcdisscquus  Hicrani/mi." 

Doubtless  such  compilations  had  a  certain  use  when 
nothing  better  was  to  be  had,  and  when  books  were  few  and 
not  easily  obtained ;  but  they  temled  even  in  their  own  day 
to  stereotype  false  positions  and  check  original  study.^  They 
were  made  without  criticism  or  choice  on  the  most  haphazard 
principles.  They  gyrate  round  a  narrow  circle  of  recognised 
interpreters.  Being  dependent  on  the  chance  of  translations 
for  the  few  Greek  Fathers  whom  the  writers  consulted,  they 
wholly  ignore  the  masterly  labours  of  the  Aniiothene  ex- 
positors. They  quote  mutilated  fragments  of  works  often 
spurioua,  and  these  fragments  are  frei|uently  misunderstood. 
The  result  is  a  mosaic  of  dubious  and  irreconcilable  opinions. 
For  moilurn  titucs  they  might  have  preserved  passages  whicli 
would  have  been  otherwise  lost;  but  the  quotations  are  so 
erroneous,  and  so  often  derived  second,  third,  and  fourth  hand 
from  bad  translations  an<l  supjwsititious  works,  that  even  for 
this  purpose  they  are  of  scarcely  any  use.* 

^  Rabanu.s  Maiinia  is  chiefly  great  as  the  "pntniu  Qormaniae  prcueeptor,'* 
not  as  nn  Exi-gi-tc. 

*  A  distinctiun  mnat  he  tnade  between  glossps  {ghsaat,  Pontillae,  iwirotiai, 
trvKAoyai,  o'vra'yiv-yal  ipuJirnar,  i^Jiyijaris  <Tu\Afyti(rai,  ice.)  And  tlie  later 
Catetine  proper,  U'liich  chietly  occur  from  the  niiitli  to  tlie  siztecntli  centiity. 
ivw  Fritzsube  in  Henog,  i.v.  Exeget.  Colleclious,  Cramer,  Pra^.  in  Calat, 
New  Tfstijinent. 

'  The  Qune.it ionea  o{  Thotius  (t  890),  nnil  the  <^on)yiil:itinn8  of  Procopius  of 
Gaza  i.sixiliccutury),  of  Ovcumeuias  (tenth  centur)-,  chietly  from  Cbrysoetoui), 
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The  Glosses  ■whether  marginal  like  that  of  Walafrid  Strabo 
(t  849),  or  interlinear  like  that  of  Anselm  of  Laon  (t  1117), 
le  of  a  still  lower  oiyler  of  merit  than  the  exegetic  antho- 
logiea.  Besides  being  compilations  they  were  heaped  together 
without  choice,  order,  or  criticism,  and  thoy  furuish  a  pro- 
miscuous mass  of  literal,  moral,  and  mystic  fragments, 
intermingled  with  grammatical  remarks  of  the  most 
elementary  character.'  With  an  "  aliter"  or  "  potest  e^jawi 
inteUigt "  the  reader  is  often  loft  to  choose  between  hetero- 
geneous interpretations  logically  exclusive  of  each  other. 
Herraeneutic  principle  there  is  none.  When  Gisla  and 
Rectruda,  daughters  of  Charlemagne,  wrote  to  ask  Alcuin  for 
a  commentary  on  St.  John,  they  never  dreamed  of  asking  for 
anything  original  but  said  "  CoU'uje  muUorum  margaritas." 
Yet  the  Glosm  ordinaria  of  Walafrid  Strabo  (t  S-tO)  acquired 
such  extraordinary  popularity  that  it  was  called  Lingua 
Scriplurac,  and  even  Peter  Lombard  quotes  it  under  the  title 
of  "  the  Authority."^     A  single  specimen  may  serve  to  show 

of  Theophy]»ct  (eleventh  orutury),  and  Eiitliyinins  Zicnebenns  (twelfth  cen- 
tury), in  the  Greek  Church  have  a  higher  value,  8eo  Fabricius,  Bibl.  Grace. 
viL  727  ;  Budileus,  Jtag.  p.  1422 ;  WbIcIi,  BM.  Med.  iv.  192  fg.  ;  EJatcr, 
De  Mfd.  Atri  Thcolog.  Ertget,  p.  17  ;  Bocm,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii. 
"Tbia  course  of  sums  and  commenliuiL's  \»  that  which  doth  infallibly  make 
the  body  of  sciencfN  more  immenso  in  i^uantity  and  more  baac  in  gubstanee." 
Emani.  in  2  Cor.  xi.  23  ;  1  Tim.  ii.  15  ;  "  TwnvUuiario  Slvdio,  hine  atque 
hine  amsareinatii  glossemaiis."  But  uo  judgment  can  be  severer  than  that  of 
the  acute  John  of  Saliabury.  "Compliant  omnium  opinioncs,  ct  ilUt  quae 
etiam  a  mlUtimu  diela  txl  fcripfa  fjint  iib  inopia  jiidicii  gcribunt  et  refcrant ; 
proponnnt  enim  omnia  quia  ncKiurU  pTfuJcrre  mcliora,"  4c.  Mclalog.  ii.  7. 
For  a  more  fnvouruble  view  ae«  Newman's  PkL  to  the  CatcTia  Aurta,  ud 
AncifiU  Sminir,  chap.  v. 

'  See  Olo$ten  ana  Exepet.  SammlungeH  in  Herzog's  Eneyklop.  Tlie  succcm 
of  the  Qloisa  waf  due  in  part  to  its  (baseleai)  iiigi-nnity.  Thus  on  Gen.  ix. 
13,  since  the  rainbow  is  dIuc  nnd  red,  it  ia  made  to  bo  n  prophecy  of  tlic 
Deluge  and  the  fund  conflagration!  See  too  Micron.  Magius,  Dc  mundi 
exuaUona  (1CC2),  p.  D.  Milton,  even  in  his  day,  complaiu.4  of  the  use  oiadu 
by  the  clergy  of  "  interlineaiieg  .  .  .  and  oltier  loitering  gear."  There  were 
nine  ediliona  of  the  Hhiaa  between  1472  and  1634. 

'  Contemporary  with  Walafrid  wa«  his  teacher,  Rabanns  Maurus  (t  858), 
the  autlifir  of  the  Libtr  AlUgoriai-um.  He  sfvwiks  of  himsilf  as  "  Col- 
ledariua  quitlnm,"  and  in  hif>  I'rulogue  to  St.  Mntthew  (etls  us  that  his  oom- 
mentary  is  coini>oseil  of  extracts  from  eleven  Ijitin  and  three  flreek  Fathers. 
Great  part  even  of  bia  introduction  ia  verbally  i'icutical  with  IJede's.  Fabri- 
cius says  that  there  w«re  hundreds  of  Catenae  in  the  Koyal  Library  at  Paris. 
The  manufacture  was  easy.  See  too  Eiii.  Lit.  de  Prance,  v.  62.  The  Douay 
edition  of  the  Gloata  Ordinaria  says  that  all  succeeding  writers  used  to  consult 
it  "  taroqoam  officinam  eoelericutieorum  KHfuuiii." 
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its  character.  It  might  have  been  thought  that  the  fii^st 
verse  of  the  Prophet  Joel,  "  The  w(yrd  of  ike  Lord  thai  came  to 
Jod  the  aon  of  Petkutl"  needed  little-  elucidation.  In  the 
Glossa  "  the  word "  is  as  a  matter  of  course  absurdly  and 
irreverently  referred  to  Christ,  and  "quod  factum  est"  is 
explained  to  mean  that  Christ  was  "  made  "  not  as  regards 
Himself  but  as  regards  him  to  whom  He  was  made.  "  Factum , 
est,"  says  Remigius,  "  is  put  for  '  spoke '  "  I  "  This  word,"  says 
Rupert  of  Deutz,  "is  Christ  the  Son  of  God,  whom  Joel  son 
of  Phaluck  signifies  both  by  his  own  and  by  his  father's 
name."^  "  The  word,"  says  Hugo  of  St.  Victor,  "  involves  the 
sound,  the  form,  the  meaning.  The  sound  is  here  addressed! 
to  the  eaemy  ;  the  form  of  the  word  to  the  afflicted  people ; 
the  meaning  of  the  word  to  the  mind  of  the  Prophet,  and  the 
choir  of  the  elect."  It  would  be  hardly  possible  more  eflfectu-l 
ally  to  darken  counsel  by  the  multitude  of  words  without 
knowledge  ;  yet  with  such  comments  the  mediaeval  writings 
are  lilied  in  every  page.  The  Eruditio  Bidascaliae  by  Hugo 
of  St,  Victor  shows  that  even  the  theory  of  exegesis  was 
hopelessly  perverted.*  Its  practice  consists  for  the  most  part 
of  moral  platitudes ;  dogmatic  iterations  extorted  from 
pcuHages  with  which  they  have  not  the  remotest  connexion ; 
mystic  plays  on  numbers;  erroneous  etymologies;  a  use  of 
parallel  phrases  and  passages  which  is  often  absurd  in  its 
triviality,  and  which  a  glance  at  the  original  languages  or  the 
context  would  have  rendered  imjwssible;  and  amidst  these 

'  Raiicrt  illustrates  the  p«saibility  of  gabtlo  theological  aciimnn  co-osistiAg 
with  wry  weak  oxeoeaia.  Joha  Westnl  (t  1489)  when  tired  of  the  iteration  of 
thu  Suuimiitae  nseato  oroBi  the  Rhine  aud  read  the  MSS.  of  Itupert  in  the 
Abbey  of  Deatc 

=  Entdit.  Didcue.  vi.     In  some  reapecta  there  waa  more  fre^om  of  thoagli 
in   the  ninth   century  than  in  the  twelfth,     daodius  of  Turin  (t  839)  an 
An'hbUhop  Agobanl  of  Lyons  (t  840)  Were  both  of  them  indeiiendent  thinkeia,  j 
The  latttir  argues  against  verbal  dictation  (ipmt  eorporalia  vena)  of  Scripture  a> 
absurd,  and  rightly  insists  that  its  form  is  haman,  eren  when  the  sense  i> 
divine  (Lib,  e,  Objed.  Fraieffvii,  xiL  277).     The  passage  is  rjaoted  hy  Mr. 
Poole  (Med.    Thmghi,   p.    40),   who  says  that  Gibbon 'a  remark  "  that  the 
disciples  of  the  Messiah  wore  indulged  in  a  freer  latitude,  both  of  faith  and 
practice,  than  has  evur  been  allowed  in  succeeding  ages,"  applies  no  leas  to  Um 
ninth  century.     Agobard  di8tin^iished  himself  by  protesting  against  the  doil] 
aud  ordeal,  and  Itouter  {R':l.  Ju/trkldnmg  im  Miitelalter,  i.  24)  oalla  him ' 
"  the  clearest  head  of  the  ninth  cttutury."    On  this  period  see  R.  tiimon, 
MisL  du  CoMineiU.  pp.  422-408  ;  Baddeus,  Itagogt,  Ub.  iL  cap.  & 
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masses  of  exegetic  nullity  a  total  failure  to  gmsp  the  simple 
and  often  obvious  meaning  either  of  books,  passages,  texts,  or 
even  words.  Most  of  these  Compilers  and  Glossators  were 
preachers ;  some  of  them  were  saints  of  God ;  many  of  them 
were  the  most  learned  men  of  their  day ;  but  in  spite  of  all 
this,  their  exegesis  ia  null  and  naught.^ 

Between  this  earlier  epoch  and  the  zenith  of  Papal  supre- 
macy stands  tbe  great  name  of  JOHANNES  SCOTUS  Erigena. 
Schohsticism  practically  sprang  out  of  the  brief  collision 
between  Church  authority  and  independent  thought.  It  was 
in  part  the  outcome  of  controversies  like  that  between  Ratram 
and  Paschasiuson  the  Eucharist  (A.D.  844-)  ;  between  Lanfranc 
and  Berengarius  on  the  Eucharist  (1047)  ;  between  Anselm 
and  Roscelin  on  Universals  (1092);  between  Bernard  and 
Abelard  on  rationalism.*  Erigena,  who  towers  above  his  age, 
was  employed  to  answer  Gotteschalc  who  was  a  Predestinarian, 
but  he  was  himself  condemned  by  two  Councils  for  "very 
many  heresies  inferred  by  very  many  Ryllogisms,"  and  his 
books  were  burnt  by  Pope  Honorius  III.^  Alone  among  hi.s. 
predecessoi-s,  contemporaries,  and  successors,  he  shows  in- 
dependence and  originality.  "Let  no  authority  terrify  you," 
he  says,  "  from  conclusions  which  the  reasonable  persuasion 

'  Even  Cnrdinal  Newmnn  says,  "About  the  irixth  or  seventh  century 
thifl  originality  disnppenrs  ;  the  oral  or  tmditionary  tvftching  which  ftilownd 
scoiM!  to  the  iiKJiridual  leather  bccanu  hardtntd  into  ti  \tritUn.  tratiiiwtt,  tad 
henceforth  there  is  rt  uniform  invariable  ch&racter  oa  well  as  substance  of 
Scripture  interjvretntion."  Pref.  to  CaUna  Aurea,  p.  ii.  The  lexicographers 
Hesychios,  Suida.%  Vhuvoriniai,  Zoonras,  kc,  are  not  exegetcii  but  funiisli 
good  materinls. 

'  Scholastieisin  may  be  ilivided  into  three  epooba.  1,  From  Atisolm  (t  1109) 
to  Peter  Ixjinbard  (t  1164).  2.  Fruin  Peler  Loniliard  to  the  <ie»th  of  Albertiw 
MaenHB  (t  1280).  S.  From  the  lieginning  of  the  thirteeiitli  century  to  fiabriel 
BieT{tl495),  Hstjreau  divides  it,  1,  From  Alcuin  to  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
century.  2.  From  Alexander  of  Halts  [f  1245)  to  John  Gerson  (t  1429). 
Ueborweg's  epochs  nre  nearly  the  same,  Hud  so  are  tli08«  adopted  by  Trihbe- 
ohovitt*  and  by  Dientel,  I'hilosophiL'ally,  Mr.  Lewes  distmguiihes  three 
epochs,  1.  Tho  dehnte  on  Universals.  2.  Tbe  inflaence  of  Aristotle.  3. 
The  proclatnntion  of  the  indopendenco  of  reamn  {Biogt.  HiH,  of  PKiloa.  p. 
390).  Conun  distinguishes  between  the  periods  of  (1)  absolute  subordination 
and  (2)  commencing  emancipation  of  phnosnphy  {C<nir*  de  I'hift.  tU  laphilon. 
Lei^n  ix.). 

'  Feb.  23,  1225.  The  writings  of  Erigena  fell  into  the  more  suspicion 
from  the  use  made  of  them  by  Berengariufl  of  Tours  in  the  tuchnriaiio  con- 
troversy (1050J,  niid  by  Amalric  of  lihuc.  John  Scotus  was  the  lirst  who 
adopted  a  syatematicolly  syllogistio  form  of  argument. 
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"  Quid  noh's  citm  gcnerxhv^  et  spcciehts  ?  "  expressed  the  re- 
jection by  the  truest  mystics  of  the  discussions  which  oc- 
cupied so  many  centuriL-s.  Mysticism  was  not  an  enemy  to 
scholasticism,  but  had  a  different  aim.  Scholasticism  dealt 
with  tutiology,  and  aimed  at  the  discovery  of  truth ;  mysticism 
dealt  with  teleology,  and  aimed  at  the  realisation  of  holiness,* 
All  mysticism  is  included  in  the  remark  of  St.  Bernard, 
"  Causa  diligendi  Dei  Deus  est,  modus  est  sine  modo  diligere  " 
(£>e  dilig.  Deo,  opp.  i.  974).  It  was  fostered  in  the  intellect 
by  the  fancies  of  the  Pseudo-Areopagite,  and  in  the  heart 
by  the  unnatural  asceticism  of  the  monastic  system.  Deprive<l 
of  the  refining  influence  of  family  life,  shut  up  in  an  endless 
round  of  ser>'ices  and  self-denials  which  alike  tended  to 
become  mechanical,  the  monks  were  still  unable  to  defy  the 
emotions  and  impulses  of  nature,  and  white  they  desired  to 
live  in  closest  communion  with  the  divine,  constructed  for 
themselves  in  the  next  world  an  idealised  form  of  the  joys 
which  they  gave  up  in  this,  There  was  one  book  of  the 
Biblp  which  left  scope  to  their  imagination  to  revel  in 
thoughts  which  seemed  to  be  innocent  because  they  were 
supposed  to  be  Scriptural,  and  which  gratified  those  yearnings 
of  the  human  heart  which  are  too  strong  and  too  sacred  to 
be  permanently  crushed.  It  was  the  Song  of  Solomon. 
Many  of  the  Jewish  Rabbis  had  felt  doubts  about  the  book, 
until  Aqiba  with  his  usual  dictatorial  confidence  had  declared 
tliat  it  was  the  very  Holy  of  Hohes  of  Scripture.-  Whether 
mystically  interpreted  of  the  soul  or  not,  it  was  felt  to  be 
a  warm  and  glowing  song  of  love,  and  Jewish  youths  were 
not  permitted  to  read  it.*  Such  feelings  were  not  transitory. 
Abelard  feared  the  effects  which  it  would  produce  on  the  minds 

'  Henpmrcithcr,  K,  O.  i.  P.'i3.  St.  Bcninrd  spdlcs  {Smrtotu,  ed.  Murt^nc 
p.  21)  "  of  Arisfotclicni'  snbtilitatisrACUti'ln  qtiidem  «ed  infffitniln  U)^utHla»." 

*  "  On  the  dfty  when  R.  Elu-zer  Vn  Azuriiih  w«i  mado  I'residpnt  it  wm 
decided  th«t  the  books  of  Canticles  and  KccU-sinstPS  defilo  the  hnnds  (i.<i. 
Mre  canonical).  R.  Aqiba  snid  .  .  .  Ko  dny  in  the  history  of  the  world  is  so 
Talu«^  fts  the  day  when  the  Book  of  Canticles  wivs  given  to  Israol  ;  lirvr  all  the 
■^^riptures  arc  holy,  bnt  the  Book  of  Canticles  is  the  Holy  of  Holies" 
(Vaddaim,  c  iiL). 

*  Sanhedrin,  f.  101,  L  . . ,  "  Whoever  n>cit<*8  a  TrT»<>  of  tho  Song  of  Solomon 
a«  a  arcalar  Mog  .  .  .  canaea  eril  to  comr  n{ion  the  world." 
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and  especially  upon  the  mystics  of  the  twelfth  and  the 
Platonists  of  tlie  fifteenth  century.  The  (fji^yi)  fiot'ov  tt/jos 
fiovov  of  Plotinus^  expresses  the  inmost  idea  of  Mysticism, 
and  its  influence  is  traceable  not  only  in  the  mystics  of  the 
Middle  Ages  but  in  Dean  Colet,-  in  the  Quietists,  in  the 
Moliniats,  and  even  in  the  memorable  remark  of  Cardinal 
Newman  about  God  and  the  soul  as  being  the  two  supremely 
and  luminously  self-evident  existences. 

It  was  not  till  the  twelfth  century  that  the  slightest  breath 
of  fresh  life  blew  over  the  faded  fields.  The  era  of  passivity 
ends  with  Erigena.  Thenceforth  dogma  assumes  the  aid  of 
dialectics,  and  is  developed  into  a  system.  Just  as  Alexan- 
drian Christianity  was  the  result  of  a  conflict  with  heretical 
gnosis,  so  scholasticism  was  elicited  by  the  eCForts  of  free 
inquiry.  The  era  begins  with  the  attempt  of  Anselm  (1033- 
1100)  to  raise  the  truths  of  faith  to  scientific  certainty,  and 
so  to  fuse  faith  and  reason  as  to  save  the  one  from  being 
blind,  and  the  other  from  being  autocratic*  The  close  of 
this  century  is  mnrked  by  the  great  names  of  Bernard  (10!)1- 
1153),  of  Abelard  (1079-1142),  of  Rupert  of  Deutz  (t  1135),* 
of  Hugo  (t  1141),  and  of  Richard  de  Sto  Victore  (t  1173). 

St.  BEnNAHU,  the  Doctor  Mddjittus,  and  "Last  of  the 
Fathers,"  is  the  able  and  eloquent  representative  of  the  eccle- 
siastical rule,  but  also  the  father  of  the  mediaeval  mystics.' 
Mysticism  is  the  natural  resource  of  souls  that  cannot  find  suflEi- 
cient  to  satisfy  their  religious  needs  in  the  tjTanny  of  artificial 
systems.     The  calm  question  of  the  author  of  the  Imitatio, 

'  Plotin.  Ennend.  vi.  9.  Creazer  says  of  the  Pa.  Dionysiui,  "  His 'wnlls  are 
inlaid  with  Plottninu  motiHic."  Dnnte  vx]irc&scs  tlic  high  rstiinute  of  hiui  in 
thr  Mediaeval  Oiurch  {I'nr.  s.  112  ;  xxviii.  121). 

*  "  Nisi  poterit  homo  dicerc  Bccum  Ego  solus  ot  Dcus  iu  luundo  8Qin  dod 
habebit  rc<iuieni  "  (I'oJct). 

»  "Credo  ut  intelliffam  "  (Anselm,  Prol). 

*  The  remarks  of  ]tu{>ert  [ProL  in  Joann.)  in  favour  of  the  view  that  com- 
mrntators  were  still  pussiblo  though  AuguiitiDc  Lad  writtun,  were  thougbt 
iiiiUKUally  bold.  On  the  tranflCundpnt  authority  of  Augustine,  wliitih  even 
bfrrrij»arius  Buid  it  was  "rie  las  iiuidem  coutradicerc,"  see  Wenier,  Sdiol.  d. 
MilMull.  L  1-3. 

»  See  Stockl,  neiifh.  d  Fhilot.  d.  MitlrMUrB,  i.  293.  It  is  rem.irknblc  that 
while  I'ctor  Lombard  nuotes  lIu(?o  of  St.  Victor,  he  uover  notiocs  Uumard. 
Thnmnstus  tttiaks  that  tliis  was  out  of  kindness  to  the  memory  of  bia  teachui 
Abelard. 
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cination."  *  It  was,  however,  of  no  importance  that  ratiixina- 
tion  should  fail  to  discover  truth,  for  according  to  Hugo 
truth  had  already  atUiim^d  its  full  and  final  objective  ex- 
istence in  the  system  of  the  Church.  Bisce  jirius  quid 
tenendum  sit  was  las  plain  advice ;  first  learn  what  you  are 
to  believe,  and  then  go  to  Scripture  to  find  it  there  1  *  Dog- 
matics were  made  the  key  to  interpretation.  He  places  the 
end  of  lii'e  in  contemplation  which  he  says  follows  after 
reading,  meditation,  prayer,  and  good  works,  and  is  a  fore- 
taste of  heaven.*  lu  lii.s  treatise  on  Contemplation,  he  tells 
his  novices  to  read  the  Scrii^tures  for  instnictiuu  in  morals, 
not  for  training  iu  subtlety*  It  was,  however,  the  object  of 
the  Victoriues  not  so  much  to  reject  the  scholastic  methods 
as  to  unite  them  with  mysticism.  Richard  of  t^T.  VicTou 
(t  1173),  iu  Ids  Benjamin  Major,  defines  and  describes  con- 
templation in  a  manner  altogether  scholastic.®  In  the 
fourteenth  century  mysticism  became  more  simple.  Taider 
anticipates  the  Protestant  demand  for  Scripture  and  Scrip- 
ture only,  and  if  he  relies  on  the  mystic  interpretation  it  is 
because  to  him  inspiration  was  the  living  inner  word  wliich 
corresponds  with  Scripture,  and  Scripture  was  only  regai-ded 
i\8  a  witness  to  the  revelation  of  God  in  Christ.* 

In  one  sen.se  mysticism  was  a  protest  again.st  the  bold  and 
speculative  inquiries  of  Abelard,  who  is  justly  regarded  as 

'  Erudit.  Didnjtrnl.  i.  12.  See  HRuronu,  HtigiKt  dc  St.  Victvr.  H«  «aid, 
"  Taiitum  lie  vfritute  qnisque  jiotest  viilcre,  quantum  ip«e  at." 

'  Enidil.  DuVutr.  vi.  4.  An  old  ro|>«  in  reported  to  bave  snid,  "  The 
Scripture  is  a  book  wUch,  if  a  mau  will  keep  close  to,  he  will  iiaitu  rnin  the 
Catholic  faith." 

*  Entd.  Di'iase.  i.  9.  R.  de  Sto  Vietore  uud,  "  In  tan  turn  DeuB  eogaoseitur 
in  quantam  amutur." 

*  De  ConUrnpltrtione  tt  tjiia  .^pfcielnu  (published  in  Haur^au'a  H.  de  ,St. 
Kfctor)  ;  "  ubi  caritns  ibi  clnrittts  "  (i>(r  A'a<r.  ii.  13,8  !!)•  His  own  methixl 
is  allegoric,  monaatic.  and  pojuilar.  On  1  K.  ir.  10  he  says  that  the  t«D  fat 
oxen  represent  the  Decalogue,  the  t\renty  pasture  oxen  the  preaching  iu  tlio 
New  Te-itament,  the  100  rams  pcr/rctam  nclcgia»tienm  pratUUionem. 

*  Seo  Vaughan,  St.  Th&inmt  Jipiin.  i.  252.  Hcrgenrother  rightly  nays  that 
in  the  haada  of  these  writera  Scholasticism  and  Mysticism  were  "our 
Terschiedcne  AuOiiasiiligs-  ond  Darstellungbweisen  dcrDofjwien  "  (A',  {i.  p.  0&2V1 

*  Tauler  complains  that  "  JIan  iiimuit  frrmde  Glossm  aus  der  II.  Scluift 
dasa  ca  zn  erbarmen  iat"  See  Btihringer,  xrii.  Uermnn  niyatica  Tauler 
<t  1S61),  Snso  (tl365),  Rnsbroek  (t  1381),  and  the  author  of  a  "  German 
Theology"  (see  FhiSer'a  DculgcJu  Mjftlikcr,  and  Ullmuiii],  Ilr/ormatorcn  car 
dtr  Rtfvrmatvm). 
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the  chief  foinuler  of  scholasticism  proper.  For  mysticism 
was  introduced  into  the  monastery  of  St.  Victor  by  William 
of  Chfimpeaux  when  he  had  heen  dialectically  defeated  by 
the  audacious  arrogance  of  his  dangerous  pupil.^  It  rendered 
one  great  service  by  the  persistence  with  which  the  mystics 
pointed  out  that  the  object  of  studying  Scripture  was  not 
speculative  but  practical  and  moral.^  Their  object  was  to 
make  men  better;  to  give  them,  not  mi/abUia,  liut  Halutifera* 
— the  grace  of  eternal  peace,  or  admiration,  or  the  highest 
love  of  God.* 

It  may  seem  strange  that  a  mnn  who  is  regarded  as  the 
founder  of  schola-sticism  should  have  lieen  a  rationalist  in  his 
leadencies.*  Like  Gregory  of  Nyssa  Abelakd  was  orthodox, 
hut  he  wrote  with  a  freedom  which  tended  to  separate  the 
dogmas  of  Theology  and  Philosophy,  and  Peter  Lombard,  like 
Augustine,  helped  to  restore  Theology  to  its  old  supremticy. 
Scholasticism,  aa  represented  by  St.  Thomas  of  Aquino,  com- 
bined the  authority  of  Scripture,  tradition,  and  the  Church, 
— an  authijrity  not  demonstrated  but  accepted  as  an  incon- 
trovertible axiom.*  Abelard,  by  his  Sic  tt  Non,  and  his 
own  stiindpoint  of  indifference,  helped  to  break  down  the 
authority    of    tradition,'    and    even    used    language,    which 

'  See  UcbirwoK,  Hist,  of  Philosopky,  i.  376,  E.  T. 

'  Hugo  of  St.  Victor,  Krud,  IHiIom,  v,  10.  Comp.  Jobann.  Sarinb.  Polycrat. 
vii.  10.     Auj^utino  and  Abelatd  liad  said  the  same. 

'  Kielinrd  of  St.   Victor. 

*  lionnvcnltira,  Srrvilog.,  ad  -init.  In  Rkhurd  of  St.  Victor's  system  there 
nru  three  powcnt  of  tlm  soul — Iiiin^iniition,  lifanon,  luti'lligeiice — to  which 
corr«([«(ind  three  ini't)iodii  of  kiiowlfi)|^f — Tlboui,'hl,  Medttnttoii,  Conttiinplii- 
tion.  Tho  object  of  Omtt'iiiplation  i»  (1ml,  tbo  means  to  it  are  virtue  and 
Klf-knowlcdgp.  It  has  nixstt'jmto  it(whiLh  art  vi-ryschnlajiticaUy  described), 
ofid  throe  grailes — Dilatntio,  Sublevatio,  Alicnatio  (ecstasy).  Rachel  (thu 
reaaon)  dies  that  Btmjaniin  (ecstasy)  mny  be  bom.  It  ia  here  that  Holy 
Scriptare  comes  in  (like  Mosea  and  li^liaa  at  the  Tranalij^uration)  to  prevent 
aelf-deception  or  Satanic  delusion. 

'  "  Ce  qni  est  certain  c'est  que  la  Bcholastique  ...  no  cite  point  de  pins 

>,graiid  nom,  ut  emmHi  A  dnier  dr.  lui  "  (llemuaat,  Ahilard,  i.  27*2). 

tt    *  The  universally  accepted  phrase  "  Philoiophia  aneUla  Tfiroloffiaf  "  seanB 

I  to  come  from  DidyinuH  (wlio  makes  Sara  a  symbol  of  theology,  Hagar  of 

Dialectics)  through  John    Daniiiscene  [Dial.    i.  1} — see  Remusat,   Abilwnd, 

ii  144. 

'  lie  does  not  scruple  to  licad  his  sections  "  Quod  non  sit  neua  sin^Iaris  vt 
contra  ;"  "Quod  sit  Deus  tripartitus  et contra  ;  "  "  Quotl  sit  finis  sine  priu- 
cipio  et  contra;"  "Quod  omnia  aeiat  Duus  et  non,"  &c.  Yet  Abclard  was 
rather  au  ini|uirer  than  a  sceptic,  and  hia  Hie  U  Non  was  only  moaut  (like 
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expressed  somewhat  less  than  the  cunent  adoration  of 
Scripture.^  For,  uf'ter  showing  the  errors  and  inconsistencies 
of  the  Fathers  (to  whom  he  yet  attributes  a  special  inspiration) 
he  adds,  "  What  wonder,  when  it  is  acknowledged  that  even 
Prophets  and  Apostles  were  not  wholly  free  from  error,*  if 
in  such  a  multitude  of  writings  of  the  Holy  Fathers,  some 
things  seem  to  be  erroneously  propounded  and  written?"  The 
Prophets  were  not,  he  says,  always  filled  with  the  grace  of ' 
God.  He  proceeds,  however,  to  limit  the  errors  of  Prophets 
to  their  lives ;  to  erroneoua  citations  due  to  the  Scribes ;  and 
to  the  fact  tluit  they  necessarily  spoke  in  popular  language.' 
Hence,  if  anything  in  Scripture  seems  to  be  absurd  we  are 
Dot  to  set  it  down  to  the  writer  but  to  the  fault  of  the  manu- 
script or  the  rai.stake  of  the  translation.*  He  rightly  and 
wisely  distinguished  between  imjwrtant  and  unimportant 
elements  in  Scripture,  and,  like  Luther,  drew  a  distinction 


the  Stoic  parodoxco  and  Rant's  j^ntinomicii)  to  stimulate  inquiry  (see 
Maurice,  Mrdiacval  rhUn.%ophy,  \>.  39).     Comp.  Tribliechonus,  p,  325. 

'  Abclanl  always  n-rites  like  a  man  of  genius,  but  hit)  utswers  to  the  stnng^ 
Bcbolastic  quustioDs  sout  Lim  by  IleloiM;,  and  liis  onu  commfnt4ihi.'s,  prove, 
u  Tholnck  snys,  that  lie  wus  not  a  good  historio  intt-rpri'trr.  He  is  too  full 
of  curioRitit'fl,  ylacita  vwjorurn,  tcchnae  praet'}>ln,  quaiMimut  teholanticaf, 
&c.  (Tholuck,  be  Thorn,  ytqvin.  el  Ahatlnnio).  He  often  niaki-s  n-niarks  whirh 
would  be  stiiiniatised  as  "nitionaliitic"  For  instanoe,  ho  jiroferred  the  version 
of  the  l.ord"s  Prayer  in  St  Matthew  to  that  in  St  Luke,  bewiuse  the  IntttT 
eonld  only  have  heHr<l  it  wcondhnnd  from  St  I'anl.  Hence  William  of  St. 
Thierry  coinptained  that  "  he  treated  .Scripture  as  ho  tn-ated  Lope  ...  be  U 
tlio  censor  not  ihi-  diaciple  of  the  faith,  the  corn'ctor  not  the  imitator  of 
our  mastura  "  (rt;A  Hern.  fJpp.  Ep.  32S).  For  specimens  of  "  diaoiTpaneiea  " 
in  the  Goapela  and  Fathers  sec  the  Sic  el  Non,  p.  7  (ed.  Consin). 

'  "  CoMitat  el  jnvphetat  iptM  qnandoque  propnetiat  graliA  eoruuK"  (Sk  et 
Nm,  Prol.). 

*  Sic  el  iVoT?,  Prol.  On  the  Sic  et  yon  aee  8.  BernAnl,  Kp.  328  ;  Tract  de 
Erroribtu  Abmlardi,  L  ;  Opp.  i.  532,  1055  (Migne),  Vnunhan,  L\f«  of  St. 
Thoinn*  Aijuinna,  i.  168,  aq.  ;  Maurice,  Mtd.  Phiha.  pp.  138-141.  In 
Alielanl's  hook  On  the  Trinity  there  is  said  to  have  been  the  remark,  "  Nee 
quia  Deua  id  dixerat  creiiilur,  teA  imia  hoc  sic  esse  convinoitnr,  reeipitnr." 
Thia  bold  asiiertion  of  the  claims  of  reason  was  hatefUl  to  the  traditionalists 
(Poole,  p.  158). 

*  This  view  created  no  difficulty,  becnnse  something  like  it  wns  found  in 
Augustine  and  Jerome.  The  t'i)jTi-<*/'>nVBfli'6/iVvi  of  Lanfrane,  Stephen  Hnriling, 
R.  Grostete  (t  1253),  Cardinal  Hugo  of  St.  Cher  (t  12601  -how  that  the  need 
of  a  better  text  was  felt,  lloger  Hacon  speaks  of  the  iiiip'>!«ibilify  of  a  trans- 
lation conveying  the  exact  sense  of  the  original,  and  quotes  (irris)pte hh desiring 
«  new  tauisiatiou  {Oput  Majtu,  iii.  1).  Hugo  of  St.  Cher  dowrvw*  Kjiecial 
mention  as  "the  Father  of  Conconlauccs"  and  the  Jirit  PmiiUntor  of  this 
whole  Bible.  For  spreiinens  of  his  extravagance  see  the  uutea  of  Ensmoa 
ou  Malt.  T,  16.  xix.  22,  John  v.  2,  1  Pet.  ii.  24,  && 
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"between  "Scripture"  and  the  "  word  of  God."  To  Abolard, 
however,  is  mainly  due  the  scholastic  inetliod  oi"  dialectics, 
and  the  restless  spirit  of  unchecked  speculation.  As  to  the 
first  he  himself  said  "  Orfi'o.««M  wic  mwido  nddulit  loffica"^ 
and  took  as  his  motto  "By  doubting  we  aarive  at  truth." 
A.S  to  the  second  we  read  the  indignant  complaint  of  Bernard, 
"  He  thrusts  his  face  into  heaven  and  peers  into  the  secrets 
of  God,  and  while  he  is  ready  to  render  a  reason  alwut  all 
things,  he  assumes  even  those  which  are  above  rea.son  and 
against  roaain  and  against  faith.  For  what  is  more  against 
reason,  than  by  reason  to  endeavour  to  transcend  reason?"* 
Hence  Abelard  produced  the  two-fold  reaction  of  the 
dogmatists  and  the  mystics,  who  hated  alike  what  they  re- 
garded as  "  profane  verbal  novelties,"  and  to  whom  the  veiy 
■words  Sic  tt  Non  sounded  monstrous.^  The  dogmatists 
dem.^nded  oracles  of  certainty ;  the  mystics  required  intuitions 
of  rapturous  communion. 

Peter  Lomiiaud  (tll64),  the  famous  "Master  of  the 
Sentences,"  though  he  had  been  a  pupil  of  Abelard,  recoiled 
^jaltogetber  from  his  position.  His  Scntmcis  are  a  protest 
gainst  the  Sic  ci  Non,  as  the  Sic  et  Non  had  been 
perhaps  itself  a  protest  against  the  "  erede  nt  intdligns" 
of  Anselm.*  They  became  with  Aristotle  and  the  Bible 
the  "bases  of  the  active  intellect"  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury.    Peter  was  accused  of  heresy  at  first  by  Walter  of 

"  Apol.  ad  Heloiii.,  Ctpp.  p.  808.  Almost  the  only  other  voicfs  which  venture 
{mom  tiniiJIy)  to  diiwcnt  from  the  Fathers  were  tlmse  of  Richard  of  St.  Victor 
{0pp.  ii.  I)  and  Rupert  of  Deutt.     There  was  an  olJ  rolo — 

"  Si  AngasLinna  adest  snfficit  ipse  tibi," 

and  Rupert  shows  conrn^o  in  the  manly  and  beautiful  pnfuuij^  of  the  preface 
to  his  coninifntnry  ou  St.  John,  in  which  he  clAiinit  tliiit  tiionj^h  the  eagle- 
winjfii  of  Au((U8tine  overshailow  the  Go»l>el,  he  did  not  exhaust  the  right  of 
all  Christian')  to  handle  the  Gospel. 

*  Bern&rdi,  Ep.  xL  ad  Intwtmt.  "  Nihil  vidct  p^r  Rpccnlnm  et  in  acnigmate, 
■*d  fncie  ad  fu-iem  omnia  intuctnr"  is  the  mysHc's  chnrnrteristic  complaint 
of  the  logiriRii  {Efi.  W'i).  Alu'lard'n  Cfiiiinicnta  m  tlie  Hexacincron  ^Marteno 
•ndDurimil,  Tka.  .Vol',  ,inc«i,)iii  chii'fty  remarkable foritscurious scientific  (f) 
Bpcculations. 

'  "  Siciit  inonstruosi  aunt  nominia  no  etiom  monstniou  dogmatis."  W.  do 
Bt.  Thierry. 

*  Kaureaa,  p.  384. 
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St.   Victor,   but   bia  commentaries  are  little   more 
compiliitioQ   from.  Hilary,  Ambrose    aud   Augustin' 
Fathers  lent   tbemselves  to  his  dogmatic  method  ' 
easily  than  the  Scripture  which  he  is  too  ready  %• 
away.      He   only   rei'ers    to   Aristotle   incidentally 
always  cautiously  on  his  guard  against  the  suspic 
dependence.     His  ideal  writer  is  John  Damascene 
called  tlie  greatest  of  the  Greek  teachers,  aud  whos 
the  orthodox  faith,"  in  which  he  expressly  says  i<yu 
ifiov  ovBef,  had  been  translated  by  order  of  Pupi 
It  is  only  in   the  form  of  his  Lilrr  sentenii'i, 
speculative  spirit  that  the  Lombard  shows  wb<' 
hadljecn.*     lie  followed  the  Church  and  "used  t' 
words  of  the  weightiest  Fathers  in  the  wcighti 
but  the  method  of  questions  and  "  distinctions  " 
to   combine  disputation  witli    deference,  and  ' 
and    discuss  without  Umit  within  the  range  t> 
authority."     The  publication  of  the  Sentences  for 
It  showL'd  that  though  the  world   of  First    ) 
"  surrounded  by  Stygian  waters  "  the  spirit  of 
with  at  least  a  semblance  of  freedom,  launch  ip 
of  inference  and  deduction.     The  »SV«/r,T. 
the  text-book  of  scholasticism.     They  mat  k 
which  was  not  to  discover  but  to  formulr 

1  &ni.  i.  ;  DM.  10. 

*  Sent.  iL  ;  I>it(.  L  §  6  ;  and  Manrice  mfcrs  gpeciallr 
Jnhn  i.  »,  1  Tim.  ii,  •«. 

*  lu  one  sen*)  Joliii  of  Daiuasciis  may  lie  rv^nrclfvl  >•» 
tuism,_  for  in  his  nityh  yy>lnrtui  liu  waa  *'  Uic  tirai 
liiiikrtics  to  t.raiJitiorinl  theology." 

*  Dante,  in  the  lin.  s 


nlluJes  to  the  Prologim  lo_ 
tlie  jioor  willow,  to 
the  rhnrch  :    "Cuj 
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convenient  hanribonk,  •which,  with  tlie  Sinnma  of  Thomas 
Aquiuas,  showed  all  inquiring  spirits  how  they  oould  unite 
the  restless  impatience  of  the  human  mind  with  the  arbitrary 
determinations  of  tlie  s])iritual  aiitliority.  During  the  fullow- 
ing  eeuttirios  the  Smiiviu  and  the  Saitmccs  were  studied  and 
expounded  far  more  tlian  the  Scriptures.^  And  without 
j)rofe3sedly  revolting  from  the  hard  and  arid  system  which 
was  thus  estabiished,  mysticism  could  take  refuge  in  allegoris- 
ing the  Song  of  Songs,  and  in  Hreaming  over  "the  Celestial 
Hierarchy "  of  the  supposed  Areopagite.  In  both  schools 
Divinity  was  "reduced  into  an  art,  as  into  a  cistern,  and 
the  stream  of  doctrine  derived  from  thence."* 

The  fortunes  of  Aristotle  in  the  mediaeval  Church  were 
strange.  TInougli  the  Alexandrian  schools,  both  Jewish  and 
Chri.stinn,  Plato  had  exerted  no  small  influence  over  the 
discu.ssions  of  theology,  but  during  the  early  centuries  the 
works  of  Aristotle  were  in  obscurity.  His  dialectical  methods 
had  first  been  used  by  lioroties,  and  especially  by  Artemon 
and  Tlieo<lotU8  in  argiung  against  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 
No  less  tlian  twenty  of  tlie  Fathers  from  Justin  to  Cyril  speak 
disparagingly  of  him.  "They  place  the  whole  virulence  of 
their  p<^)isons  in  dialectical  disputation,"  says  Ambrose  of 
the  Arians.*  "  Wretched  Aristotle."  exclaims  Tertullian, 
"who  trained  the  Valentiiiians  in  dialectics!"*  But  the 
works  of  the  great  Stagirite  crept  into  the  Church  imper- 
ceptibly, and  in  spite  of  her  opjwsition.  At  first  only  his 
Orrfanon  and  Cidri/oricn  were  known  to  the  Western  world. 
The  school-discussions  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  originated  by 
a  single  passage  fixim  the  introduction  of  Porphyry  trana- 


'  A«  even  Rogpr  Rncon  compliiiiiii.  OjruM  J/inu.t  (oiL  Brewer),  p.  329. 

*  IJiicon.  Adianctjncnt  of  Lfaming. 

*  I>f  fide,  21.  fi  ;  romp.  Serm.  xxii.  in  Ps.  118. 

*  (Iropory  of  Xariaiiziis  snys  that  "  the  Christians  know  nothing  of  the 
craftine**  of  Ari^totlii'*  crun. "  Qrai.  xxvi.  .St.  Vinci'iit  FomT  wus  ghi'l  to 
giiotp  thu  n.iiortion  of  Jerome  :  "  Qnod  Ari.'JtotoIos  i-t  I'l.-ito  it>  iiir-rno  sunt." 
AlMllingiT.  i,  122.     Korit  llaron  said  :  "  Hnil  I  thp  jiower.  1  would  linvo  nil 

thfi  workrt  of  Aristotle  hunit,  m  it  is  but  wiiste  tiiiic to  study  thpm," 

iipuji  itiHUf{vd.  Urtjwer),  (ip.  322-330.  Orolius  obsrrvfs  thnt  tunny  Ptiitoiiist« 
(ClompfiR,  Origcn,  ftc.)  Ixvamp  Chrislians,  but  i.oae — or  Tory  fcw^-of  the 
Aristotvliujia.    Dc  Stud.  Inalit.  (lOlS),  \).  ^21. 
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lated  by  Boetiiius.^  He  said  that  to  understand  Aristotle 
it  was  necessary  to  know  the  meaning  of  the  five  words 
ffcntts,  differentia,  species,  propr'mm-  and  accidais,  but  he  would 
abstain  from  the  more  difficult  question  about  genera  and 
Spcc-ics^  whether  they  existed  or  only  had  a  place  in  ths 
naked  intellect,  whether  they  were  corporeal  or  incorporeal, 
and  whether  separated  from  sensible  things  or  placed  In 
til  em,  or  consisting  around  tlieni.  Tiie  questions  whether 
universals  are  real  or  are  only  mental  conceptions,  and 
whether  they  do  or  do  not  exist  apart  from  individuals 
wasted  more  money,  as  John  of  Salisbury  said,  than  the 
treasures  of  Croesus,  and  occupied  more  time  tban  it  took  the 
Caesars  to  rule  the  world.'^ 

At  the  begiiining  of  the  thirteenth  century  (firom  1210 
to  1225)  all  the  works  of  Aristotle  became  known  together 
wtli  those  of  Arab  philosophy  through  the  medium  ol 
Spanish  Jews.*  They  were  received  with  profound  distrust. 
The  errors  oT  Amalric  of  B6ue  and  David  of  Dinant  were 
attributed  to  the  study  of  them,  and  the  use  of  them  was 
thrice  forbidden  by  Papal  infallibility.*  In  spite  of  this 
they  crept  from  the  threshold  to  the  shrine,  and  added 
new  and  predominant  inllufinces  to  the  scholastic  method. 
Tlie  Poijes  soon  siiw  their  mistake  in  opivosing  a  science  which 
was  placed  absolutely  at  the  disposal  of  their  most  extravagant 
claims.     It   is   said   that  Aristotle's  Ethics  were  sometimes 


*  "  Un  rayon  d^roM  h  rniiti<|nit^  la  prodaisit ;  I'antifjuiti  tont  entikrv 
H.e.  the  Revival  of  I.i-ttcrs]  I'ttouffa."  \.  Coiuiin,  Frni/mritti  Phdoi.  p.  82. 
Se«,  too,  J.  B.  Miilltugcr,  ni»t.  of  Cambf.  pp.  50-54  ;  liaiu' a  MciiUtl  andJloral 
Science,  Ajip.  A. 

'  Johaiin.  Siiriab.  Putiiernt.  rii.  12. 

*  Through  Aviceima  in  the  Kiist,  and  AvKTrves  in  the  West  they  paaaed  i 
from  Mohniiimeilnns  to  .lews.     Mnimonidrs  tratiBlnti-il  tliciii  into  Hebrew.    8k« 
Ri'uan,  ^4vfrroci,  p.  52  ;  .lourdiiin,  Ji/chcixhfJicriti'iw.ii ;  PrantI,  Gasch.  d.  Ixiytk, 
iii.  8.     Uj>  till  1100  only  Iho   I/opi-  of  Aristotle  was  known,  and  that  only 
partially.     MiilIinKvr,  HiM.  of  C'nrnhr.  i.  2ft. 

*  In  1209,  1215,  and  1231,  by  Oregory  l.\.  (See  Ijindon-r  ».v.  ScJin!aittietJmi 
in  Herxoft.)  A  Provincial  coutieil  oniiTcd  Unit  Mtisti'ra  of  Arts  xhoold  nut  I 
philoHopliiiH>  hut  "  $aliitjn}U  fifri  TAfcWfu/zrWi' "  und  slionM  only  dis<-n.>«ijiK<«tion» 
"(|«iie  jicr  libios  thcoloKi<'oi*<"t.'<nnrfoniin  Pnlnim  tnK'tatns  viilmnt  tfrniiium." 
Litnfrnno  hi\d  expressed  hi«  stronR  tircfi-remts  for  "sntrrd  nnthorilirs"  OTi-r 
"diBlfPtica."  "Nco  lihri  AriKtotelia  nrc  commpnt*  Ircimtur."  Cone  Puria. 
A.I).  1200.     Tho  prohibition  was  withdrawn  by  Urban  V.  in  13CS. 
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read  in  Churches.'  It  is  cerlfiiu  tliat  tliey  were  more  often 
reforred  to  than  tLe  Decalogue,-  and  that  more  pains  were 
taken  to  connect  Aristotle  with  Christianity  than  to  explaia 
the  relation  between  Moses  and  CJirist.  Before  the  close 
of  the  tiiirteenth  century  the  world  saw  the  full  dovelop- 
iiient  of  that  scholastic  theology  which  may  be  moat  shonly 
defined  as  "  the  reproduction  of  ancient  philos;ophy  under  the 
control  of  ecclesiastical  doctrine."  It  reminded  Luther  of  a 
centaur,  because  it  was  a  mixture  of  divine  utterances  and 
j>hil'>soiihic  reasons.  Emsmus  stiys  that  theologians  in  his 
day  "thought  that  all  was  up  witli  the  Christian  religion 
if  !uiy  one  rejected  the  decrees  of  Aristotle."  *  Aristotle  was 
called  the  "prcwcursor  Ckridi  in  nttturulibus."  On  the 
other  hand,  the  literal  sense  of  Scripture  appeared  so  worth- 
less to  the  dominant  dugmatisin  that  Hugo  compares  it 
to  mud  used  to  anoint  the  eyes  of  the  blind.  "  Biblicu$ 
thcohgus"  bfcanie  a  term  of  contempt.* 

How  rapidly  the  influence  of  Ajistotle  spread  may  be  seen 
in  the  works  of  Alexander  of  Hales  (t  1245),^  Albertua 
Magnus  (t  12S0),  and  Thonma  Aquinas  (t  1274)  who  became 
acquainted  with  his  Mi^liqih ynii^  througli  the  medium  of 
Averroes  and  Arabic  translations.]  They  did  not  in  any 
way  advance  or  alter  dogma  :  they  only  systcraatised  it, 
furnished  it  with  an  apparatus  of  scientific  nomenclature, 
and  transferred  it  from  the  Church  to  the  School."     They  all 

*  So  Melanchthun  conipJaina  Apolog.  A.  C.  62 ;  Matheaius,  fit.  Luth.  i. 
712  ;  Bruckcr,  iii.  8.40  ;  Gubrii'l  Biel  U  said  to  have  oiTeiided  in  ttiU  way. 

*  "Quiiiiiiii  Doctor  Thtolopw  ro^ntii.t  Jii  Decalogo,  ncgabut  so  ejusmodi 
fi^mm  in  Bibliothcva  ami^uam  babuisac."  Kiddenu,  2h  Jirvdiiione  (1<S80), 
p.  40. 

*  Krum.  Sehol.  p.  25S. 

*  8cc  Liebner,  Hugo  ron  S.   Viclore,  p.  128  ;  PratnoU.  Ehieid.  6. 

*  Uo  is  the  first  who  definitely  quotes  Averroes,  and  the  first  commentator 
on  the  Sr7Uciux.n.  S«e  Kenan,  Avcrroet,  p.  176  ;  Haun'ttu,  i.  402  ;  Ueberweg, 
i.  407,  and  on  th«  Ambi  jgcneralljr,  Mtmk,  Milanges,  p.  U13,  «>;.  Owiug  to 
Arabiiiniiillueuoes  Aiistotla  "pftiaedf^m  the  consulship  to  the  Dictatomhip 
of  PliiloNophy."  "jiritloteU*  was  made  into  the  ana^am,  itU  tol  crat.  In 
16L9  tht;  Sorbonue  decreed  that  to  uontradict  Aristotle  was  to  contradict 
the  Chnreh. , 

*  Cord.  Hurgt^nrothcr  defines  scholasticism  as  "  diolektisch  ge()rdTi«t«,sy»tem- 
atischr  Thioln^ip,  die  an  die  rhilusophie  sich  anlchnte  and  die  Doj^ou  theils 

|[Al8  vornuiirt^riiiius,  theila  als  iiber  jede  vemiinl'tige  EinKprache  orhahen  cu 
egruadeu  suchte."    Kirckcngetchichit,  L  0S2  ;  compare  Ueberweg,  L  8S6. 
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practised  the  dialectic  inotJiod,  and  tlinuglit  tluit  tlicy  were 
eatablishing  religious  truth,  while  they  were  only  framing  a 
technical  language.  Following  the  example  of  Abcdard  '  they 
fatally  misapplied  the  maxim  of  Aristotle  that  "to  frame 
doubts  well"  (to  BiaTropijaat  KaXw':)  is  a  service  to  the 
discovery  of  truth.^  They  delighted  their  fettered  ingenuity 
with  the  semblance  of  emancipation  by  furnLjhing  vain 
answers  to  insoluble  questions.  Their  theology  is  a  science 
of  definition  in  which  analyses  of  language  are  taken  for 
discoveries  of  fact,  and  in  which  a  congeries  of  doubts  is 
met  by  a  concatenation  of  baseless  assiuiijttions.  The  result 
is  a  dull  mythology  iu  which  abstractions  are  deilied,  not  in 
the  gracious  atmosphere  of  Poetry,  but  in  the  sterile  desert 
of  logical  discussion.  Tliey  were  thus  enabled  to  unite 
obedience  with  ratiunalrsm,  and  the  Hierarchy  successfully 
disguised  intense  intijlerauce  under  an  apparent  permission 
to  philosophise  at  will.' 

In  exegesis  we  sco  the  Schoolmea  at  their  worst.     Scholas- 
ticism  treats   the   letter  of  Scripture,  even  in  its  plainest 


'  Alicl&rd'a  motto  had  bc«ii,  EocltM.  xix.  4.  "Qni  cito  credit  levi*  cat 
corde."  " DuhUando  ad  inquixilwutm  vniiiauji,  inguireniio  rerilftJtin  pfrcip- 
imtia."  Sic  tl  -Von,  p.  10,  cil.  Consin.  This  rosombU's  tlio  remark  of 
Diderot :  "  L«  Seepticisiiif  est  done  lu  pr«>niipr  jms  vurs  la  v^'rit4S."  Tbomas 
Aqiiiiiiui  says  lliRt  Tiieoloj{y  bus  uo  need  of  Miilosophy  excf[)t  by  way  of 
illuslrutiou,  because  it  receivus  ita  principles  iniuediutely  irom  God.  Sumrna, 
I,  qH.  1,  4,  fi. 

"  Arist.  Mct-nph.  iii.  1.  See  Lannoy,  IM  taria  AriMoMia  fartuna  in  Atad, 
Parix.  Hnmpdcu,  Biinipt.  Leet.  p.  63.  In  1616,  Lutlivr  wrote  to  J.  Lnnge, 
"Nihil  it*  nrJft  uuiiiius  qnnni  hiatriounn  xUum  tjiii  turn  trrc  yrtu'irJ  laivtl 
Eeflfsiam  limit,  laultis  revelare  \;pifrminitimijiir  fjut  cunctii.  ostiridi-rt" 
{Briffr,  i.  16),  and  in  1517  "  Aristotelps  dosccuiiit  pnnlatim  .  .  .  nd  ruiimni 
proiw  futuram  seniiiiti-riiuui."  Ju  Lin  iettcr  to  the  llvriuaii  nobility  ho  roin- 
)dams  tliat,  Aru^lM-,  Uiot  blind  luaihen,  has  ri-jilnecd  C'/trint.  See  further 
cxttacta  fram  his  tUxponitio  ad  Prirraiiiim  in  Gieselrr,  v.  233.  Roger  Bacou 
Htood  almost  nione  iu  the  13th  ccutury  in  protcsliiig  alil^e  agninst  servile 
devotion  to  tlio  FnthiTs,  and  aj^ainst  the  authority  of  Arintotle,  all  of  whose 
books  he  said  that  he  would  burn  if  he  h.id  tlie  power.  "  Uucc  aetas  "  he  says 
"languet  tt  asinimU  circum  male  iiitellcctn." 

*  Sise  Hampileri,  Bampt.  J^^ftum.  A  lively  conception  of  the  barren  dis- 
onssion  of  that  a^e  umy  l>«  derived  from  the  writinga  of  Jolm  of  Saiisbury, 
particularly  the  iitVxlwjieut  and  Pulycraticuj, 

"Quttem 
Litera  aordeacit,  logica  sola  placet." — id.  Evtketietm. 

I  have  -not  toarhed  on  Auselui,  who  wua  rather  •  theologian  than  aii  cxcgete. 
tjoe  ICtiuusat,  HI.  Antelin,  p,  478. 
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liistories,  as  an  enigma  which  veils  the  latest  nfter-tlionglits 
of  theoliigy.  It  destroys  the  real  meaning  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment in  the  attempt  to  make  it  speak  the  language  of  Church 
tradition.  Na  one  can  doubt  the  greatness  and  goodness  of 
Alueutus,'  yet  what  can  be  more  essentially  iixevereut  in 
substance  or  more  empty  in  method  than  his  discussion  of 
the  reasons  why  it  was  necessary  for  an  Angel  to  announce 
to  Mary  the  immaculate  conception,  and  not  for  God  to  be 
His  own  messenger  ?  *  The  gretitnesa  of  the  Schoolmen  was  bo 
paralysed  by  vicious  methods,  traditional  errore,  and  foregone 
conclusions,  that  many  of  their  comments  on  Scripture  become 
not  only  inconsequent  but  childish.  '•  Let  not  the  foot 
of  'pride  come  ai/ainst  me."  ^  ^Tiy  "  foot "  and  not  "  feet "  ? 
asked  Albertus.  Because,  he  says,  "  he  who  walks  on  one 
fuot  fails  more  easily  than  he  Avho  walks  on  two  !  *  Coidd 
anything  be  less  elucidatory  than  this  distortion  of  the 
simplest  passages  ?  ^  His  commentary  on  the  Jlinor 
Prophets  is  nothing  but  a  dry  compilalioo,  paraphrastic, 
verbose,  and  overladen  with  the  formalism  of  useless  dis- 
tinctions. The  comment  on  the  opening  clause  of  Joel  is 
as  follows.  "  Tfi^  word  of  the  Lord  thai  mvic  to  Joel." 
Verlmm  is  used  in  the  singular  because  the  Word,  so  far  as  jt 
is  in  God,  is  one  and  uncreate,  yet  is  the  reason  and  sotirce 
and  form  of  many  words.  This  Word  was  made  {fattnia  tst) 
to  Joel,  not  80  far  as  it  is  in  the  word,  but  in  the  mind  of  the 
Prophet.  Joel  calls  himself  "  son  of  Pethuel,  that  8i>iritually 

*  "  Que«fi  che  m'i  r  dfstra  pid  vicino 

h'rnte  e  miie.4tro  fuoimi  ;  e<)  esso  ADiorto 
i,  tli  Cologna  ;  ed  io  Thoiiitm  d'Aquiuo. 

— Dante,  Pamd.  a.  07. 

The  works  oF  AllwrtuB  filled  twonly-ont)  taWoa,  of  wliit^h  five  are  (-ommentariea. 
Hat  »lie  Doctor  VnivenalU  does  iiotsfem  to  hare  known  citlior  On>ok,  Arabic, 
or  Hebrew,  and  wm  very  feeble  in  history  and  philotnjjy.  Sec  Sttickl,  ii.  358. 
Prantl  calls  bira  a  mPTo  compiler  and  "  oin  unkkrcr  Kopf,  und  niclit  beHihigt 
irgfcnd  cine  gi-UDdsatzli<^hu  AulTiisstin^  hinMis?™donki'ii "  (Gesdi.  d.  Lixjik^ 
iii.  18U).  He  says,  "  Allew  durchwc^f  Alles  wiui  er  si'lireibt  isl  uur  fromdos 
tint."     His  real  Rreatness  was  in  science,  in  which  he  won  very  eminent. 

*  Sco  Itoseuniuilcr,  Hist.  Int.  \.  250. 
■  Ph.  xxxvL  it. 

*  Tlii*  takes  us  back  to  the  region  of  pure  Rabbinism. 

*  See  by  way  of  Mpccinien  lii»  comment  on  Pi.  xxxi.  9-12,  Hia  notes  arc 
chiefly  glosses,  burdeuud  with  uuBifted  ijarallcl  pusagcfl. 
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spt-culative  discussions  and  dialectic  developments.^  At  the 
beginning  of  his  comment  on  Job,  he  goes  off  into  a  loog 
discussion  about  good  and  bad  angels.  When  the  patience  of 
Job  is  mentioned  he  gives  an  essay  on  the  views  of  the  ancient 
philosophers  respecting  that  virtue.  He  is  so  devoted  to 
Augustine,  as  to  have  originated  the  saying  that  the  soul  of 
Augustine  had  passed  into  him  by  metempsychosis.^  In  his 
Cnkna  on  the  Gospels  he  compiles  mainly  from  twenty-two 
Greek  and  twenty  Latin  writers,  and  accepts  without  hesitation 
their  most  tasteless  and  empty  allegories*  "  Masterly  and  arclii- 
tectonic  "  as  is  the  skill  shown  in  that  work  which  is  "  nearly 
perfect  as  a  conspectus  of  patristic  interpretations,"'  yet 
being  a  catcnu  only  it  did  not  contribute  to  eiegetic  progress, 
j  Thomas  was  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  Maimouidea 
and  of  Averroes,  and  has  gained  something  from  them  as  he 
shows  in  his  remarks  on  prophecy.  He  does  not,  however, 
venture  to  mention  the  Jewish  writer,  whose  works  he  was 
quoting  side  by  side  with  those  of  Jerome  and  Gregory,  at 
the  very  time  that  the  brethren  of  liis  own  Dominican  order 
were  condemning  those  works  to  the  flames  at  Paris,*  Cut 
neither  Greek,  nor  Arab,  nor  Jewish  learning  produced  any 
adequate  effect  on  the  exegesis  of  the  Schoolmen.  Even  in 
the  hands  of  St.  Thomas  it  is  dependent,  traditional,  un- 
progressivo.  He  repeats  the  worst  excesses  of  Hilary  and 
even  of  Remigius.  Thus  John  ate  locusts  and  wild  honey, 
because  his  preaching  w^aa  to  the  crowds  sweet  like  honey, 
but  short  of  flight  like  locusts  (Rem.).  By  John  (i.«.  "the 
Grace  of  God  ")  is  signified  Christ  who  brought  grace  to  the 
world ;  and  by  his  cftmel's-hair  robe  ia  indicated  the  Clmrch 


"  Sixt.  Scnens.  Bibl.  iv.  SOS. 

*  Frieerio  (Vita  di  S.  T/uwtat,  ii.  115)  speaks  of  his  invrplicable  rererenMt 
for  the  rnthcra. 

*  Cardl.  Nt'wman,  Prcf.  to  vol.  i.  of  Catena  Aurfn,  Oxford,  1841  ;  and 
Vaugluui's  Lift  vf  SI.  Thomax,  iL  547-574.  The  ,—■■■■■■■>■•  =;u|)criority  of  St. 
Chiyaostom  to  otlicr  mtristic  comDicutatorx  i;'  L-vincml  in  this 
Catena.  A  considernblo  drnwbock,  however,  to  ir  ,s  utims  from  the 
fact  that  80  many  of  the  extmcts  are  fmm  spi)riou8  bunk*. 

*  See  Merx,  Joel,  p.  354.  .Taroczewsky  in  Hfiischr,  fir  PKHm.  xlvi.  pointa 
oat  his  iailuence  on  Schnla-^ticism,  aud  especially  on  AlbertU8.  Fur  the 
inflaeiice  of  Avuirovs  see  Kciuui,  ^urmw,  pp.  231 -236. 
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wumb,"  The  explanation,  wbich  is  as  old  as  tho  Clavis  of 
Psemlo-Melito,  reduces  the  passage  as  a  whole  to  sheer 
nonsense.^  It  ilhtstrates  not  only  llie  helpless  second h and n ess 
of  the  mediaoval  commentators,  but  also  the  absurdity  to  which 
their  systematic  allegorising  often  led  them.  It  shows  still 
more  their  fatal  habit  of  looking  at  words  without  their 
connexion,  and  at  texts  without  their  context.  "  Or," — 
continues  Pseudo-Haymo — for  the  expositions  of  his  day  are 
always  liberal  of  their  futilities — "  the  bridegroom  "  loay  mean 
the  divine  word,  and  "  the  bride  "  (in  the  Tisual  language  of 
mysticism)  the  faithful  soul.  Mediaeval  exposition  very 
rarely  explained  the  real  meaning  of  the  sacred  writers.'  It 
was  a  specious  transition  to  a  totally  ditterent  order  of 
thought^ 

Even  Thomas  of  Aqcixq,  with  all  his  nobleness  and  great- 
ness, profound  as  a  thinker,  incomparable  as  a  theologian,  is 
least  successful  in  the  inteqirctation  of  Scriptura^  'imbued 
with  the  fatal  dream  of  the  fourfold  sense  of  Scripture,  he  is 
meagre  in  the  explanation  of  the  literal  sense,  but  diffuse  in 


*  Pitm,  SpirU.  SnUsm.  iii.  75,  ap.  Hcrx,  Joel,  p.  877, 

'  Even  Abelanl  looked  on  the  nec<>,ssity  for  allc^jory  a»  n  proof  of  "inspiim- 
tion,"  ttnd  on  this  ground  extended  it  to  Plato.  Introd.  ad  Tluol.  i 
p.  4rt. 

'  Tliolnck  in  hLs  niono^n)ih  Dt  Thmna  Aquina^e  et  Ahariardo  in/erpretiMu 
y,  T.  says  "  Qanntum  aJi  interj/reluiidi  dotfitiaticum  genus attinel  hit;  v\  campus 
Inaduni,  Lie  mrriti  corona.  Est  ar^imtnti  dofjipalici  intorprea  dilifjens,  ilX' 
defcsMlii  iliii  tie  voculani  quidem  prsctcrit  quin  exculinl."  Krasiiiii!;  said  of 
him  (on  Rom.  i.  2),  "  Meo  iiiiidcm  nniiuo  nullus  est  reccntionim  thoolognrnm 
cui  {tarsit  diligciitia,  cai  Bauius  iiiKeuiuin,  cni  snlidior  crudjtio."  On  Ills  work 
nji  an  cxogcJe  wo  Vtuighun,  Life  of  SL  Tliomcu,  ii.  .IRT.jh/"?.  Th<!  prt'sent 
Pope  (\je^o  XI H.)  is  the  fourteenth  who  has  lo«de<l  St.  Tlioniaa  witheulopes. 
In  his  Km-yclical  Aeterni  Patrin  (ku^.  4,  1879),  while  not  voutliiim  for  over- 
aubtlety  or  over  r(»hntss.<),  or  what  is  improbikble,  or  not  iu  accordance  with 
the  demoostrated  doctrines  of  a  later  affs,  he  reconmiends  the  ntudy  of  his 
writiujts  with  a  glowing  eulogium  to  the  whole  Chriatiiin  w^orld.  "  Far  nboTC 
all  other  soholaatic  doctors,"  says  the  EDcycliciil,  "  towprs  Tboitins  Aquinaa, 
their  Master  and  Prince.  Greatly  eurichtd  as  l»c  was  with  the  science  of  God 
and  the  siuencc  of  man,  he  ifl  likeued  to  the  sun,  for  he  wumied  the  whole 
earth  with  the  fin;  of  his  holiness,  and  filled  the  whole  earth  with  the  splen- 
dour of  his  teaching."  Acconling  to  Natalia  he  found  Philosophy  wandering 
like  Agar  in  the  wililemesa,  and  sent  her  buck  to  he  a  bondslave  in  the  tent  of 
Ahrahum.  Buccr  said,  "  Tolle  Thoiiiiiui  et  Eod.  Roinanam  subvertam."  Ven* 
tnia  says,  "  11  n'y  a  auciiiie  erreur  (|u'il  n'ait  jirevue,  refutee,  pulveriget 
d'avmice"  (La  Riisim  phi losophique,  ii.  120).  Catena  Anrrnib  i\a.U-x  name, 
lie  him.'(elf  iu  his  Dedication  calls  it  amti:aM  txpotUio,  aud  iu  older  editions 
it  ia  called  glo«*a  eotUinua, 
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completeness.  We  cannot  have  tbt!  fonn  of  a  total  when 
there  is  but  matter  for  a  part. 

We  can  hardly  wonder  that  after  his  rapturous  trance  at 
Naples,  Thomas  of  Aquino  dropped  the  labour  of  his 
Sttinma  and  refused  to  write  anything  more.*  Ho  had  seen 
such  visions,  lie  said,  in  the  ecstasy  of  his  long  illness  as  to 
reduce  to  insignificance  all  that  he  ha<l  hitherto  piibh.shed. 
He  80  far  yiulded  to  the  importunity  of  friends  as  to  begin 
dictating  a  commentary  on  the  Canticles,  but  he  died  in  the 
midst  of  the  task.  There  was  in  him  a  vein  of  pure 
mysticism,"  which  we  should  hardly  have  suspected  when  we 
read  the  pages  of  the  Summa,  so  entirely  free  from  rhetoric  or 
emotion — "  clear  as  water,  passionless  as  marble,  regular  as 
mechanism,  cold  as  ice." 

Mysticism  and  scholasticism  were  even  more  commingled  in 
the  writiii^  of  St.  Thomas's  great  contemporary,  the  Seraphic 
Doctor,  [in  BoNAVENTUiU.  (t  1274)  indeed  the  mystic  and 
Neoplatonist  predominated j  but  the  scholasticism  of  his  day 
affected  his  writings  no  less  than  those  of  the  two  great  monks 
of  St.  Victor.^  Accepting  the  supernatural  iuhillibility  of  every 
word  of  Scripture,  his  mode  of  commenting  upon  it  is  pro- 
foundly unscriptural.  Some  notion  of  his  wearisome  prolixity 
may  be  derived  from  his  comment  on  "  God  saw  the  light 
that  it  was  good."  This  verse  is  made  the  excuse  for  all  sorts 
of  ditTuse  and  irrelevant  remarks  about  vision,  philosophy,  and 
light,  of  which  this  is  but  one  part  of  one  sentence.  "  If  truth 
is  not,  it  is  true  that  truth  is  not;  something  therefore  is 
true  ;  and  if  something  is  tnie,  it  is  true  that  there  is  truth  ; 
therefore,  if  truth  is  not  there  is  truth.  For  truth  prevails 
above  all  things."  But  perhaps  nothing  more  is  wanted  t<i 
show  the  absolute  lack  of  all  exegctic  insight  than  Bona- 


'  Ui5  sniii  to  hi8  fricud,  Brother  Refrinald,  "Omni*  quM  soripsi  ritlcntiir 
mihi   paUae   respectu   eorum    quae    vidi."      Prooem.   JM    Vit.   S.    Tfiom. 

WffUI». 

^  CordcriiM  sars  that  ho  dmTM  almost  all  his  theology  from  DioujrMua 
(Migne,  i  W). 

*  He  givM  hU  ricws  of  exegesis  in  Principtum  S.  Seriphtraa.  See  ftagoge 
in  Seript.  Sacr.  in  which  ho  saj's  the  New  Testament  is  only  th«  Old  spiritiMUy 
expounded. 
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Ventura's  application  of  the  Psalter  to  the  Virgin  Mary.^ 
Boiiavcutiira  expatiates  on  the  length,  breadth,  height,  and 
width,  of  Scripture ;  he  says,  that  its  altitude  is  wuattainable 
because  of  its  i:ivio!:bh>  autliority,  its  plenitude  inexhaustible 
because  of  its  inscrutable  profundity,  ita  certitude  iufnllible 
because  of  its  irrefutable  progress,  its  value  inappreciable 
because  of  its  inestimable  fniit,  its  pulchritude  incontamin- 
able  because  of  its  i»)]>crmixtible  purity,  aud  so  forth  with  all 
the  inexhaustible  verbosity  of  scholastic  eloquence,  and  with 
an  artificiality  which  lacks  the  ring  of  genuine  feeling.  This 
supremacy,  he  says,  belongs  to  God's  Word,  "  in  order  that  to 
secular  sciences  which  inflate  the  heart  and  overshadow  the 
intellect,  there  may  be  no  room  for  glorying  against  Holy 
Scripture,"-  But  hia  many-syllabled  eulogy  only  serves  as 
an  introduction  to  an  account  of  the  river  of  Paradise  which 
divides  itself  into  four  heads,  the  rivers  namely  of  histories, 
of  anagogies,  of  allegories,  and  of  tropologies.'  This  fourfold 
river  of  exegesis  had  its  fountain  not,  as  Bouaventura  imagined, 
in  Paradise,  but  partly  in  the  Greek  Stoa  and  partly  in 
the  Jewish  Synngrgue.  It  had  broadened  and  deepened  in 
the  works  of  interpreters  who  found  in  the  mystic  sense  a 
facile  way  of  gratifying  ingenuity,  of  concealing  ignorance  and 
of  furnishing  homiletics.  During  the  whole  v(  this  period 
ChriHtinn  exegesis  resembled  that  of  the  Rubbluic  school  of 
Tiberias  in  its  age  of  decadence.  Both  had  their  oral 
tradition  with  which  they  ma<le  the  Word  of  God  of  none 
effect  The  Fathers  took  the  same  position  as  the  Mishna, 
and  allegory  as  the  Qabbala.     From  Habbis  and  Alexandrians 
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'  BdjisTentmm  hna  been  highly  praised  for  hU  method  of  "oxplniiiing 
Scripture  by  Kcripture."  But  in  the  first  plnut!  tlic  niplhrxl  in  uot  in  the  Ivuat 
depx-e  petuliur  to  him,  and  in  the  next  the  indiHcriniinnle  u»k-  of  "pnruilt'l" 
pusHagt^H,  which  hiive  nothing  "parallel"  iij  thtm,  leads  iu  all  the  Schooiinen 
to  mere  ccitifustoii. 

'  pTtxxm.  in  Jireviloquium.  Comp.  Hugo,  Entdit.  Didaae.  ir.  1  ;  JohaDD. 
Sarisb.  Poiucrat.  vii.  12.  Tho  acit-nceg  which  reveal  tlic  laws  of  God  were 
IhuB  treated  as  mimials  "  in  the  aervioe  of  a  mistreu  who  bad  grown  alugginh 
andiiainovublo," 

Vuonaventura  hiinself  prcfcn  to  re^rd  the  Bible  aa  a  book  with  tttfn 
seals,  and  uot  content  even  with  the  fourfold  avasr,  he  adds  to  it  three  more 
•euaes—  the  symbolic,  the  Jiyuekdochic,  and  the  li/pcrLiolJc  1 

T 
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the  Christian  teachers  had  taken  wit!)out  examination  an 
unscriptural  view  of  inspiration,  and  tliey  supported  it  by  a 
method  which  had  been  borrowed  directly  from  Pagan 
philosopher8.'\ 

But  we  meet  at  last  with  one  greea.  island  among  the 
tideless  waves  of  exegetic  commonplace.  Nicolas  of  Lyra  ' 
(t  1340) — the  Doctor  planus  ct  utilis — was  tho  Jerome 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  From  him  came  the  revival 
which  reached  its  full  force  more  than  two  centuries  after  he 
had  gone  to  rest.  The  frt-sh  life  came  from  the  reviving 
studies  of  the  French  and  Spanish  Jews.,  The  old  method 
of  Biblical  study,  the  fantastic  child  of  Rabhinism  and  the 
Stoa,  had  long  fallen,  it  lias  boon  said,  into  a  magic  sleep, 
and  the  trees  rustled  in  vain  over  the  enchanted  castle.  It 
had  drunk  at  the  hands  of  Bed©  the  opiate  of  Jerome's 
vague  wavering  elegant  compilations  ;  and  had  fed  to 
repletion  upon  the  sermon-material  so  abundantly  supplied 
by  Gregory,  But  meanwhile,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris 
and  in  Andalusia,  Jews  trained  in  Arabic  schools  of  wisdom 
had  found  the  charm  to  open  its  closed  eyes.  That  charm 
was  Hebrew  grammar.  A  thoughtful  monk,  sitting  in 
his  lonely  cell,  first  found  its  efficacy  in  his  o-kxi  enlighten- 
ment, and  forcing  his  way  through  the  brushwood  and  under- 
growth of  centuries  awoke  the  sleeper.  That  mouk  was 
Nicolas  of  Lyra.^ 

'Since  the  days  of  Ibn  Ezra  (t  1167),  a  change  had  como 
over  the  spirit  of  the  Jewish  commentators.  He  had  dis- 
tinguished between  five  methods  of  Biblical  commentary  : — 


'  A  word  of  at  leniit  pusing  recognition  should  be  given  to  the  trxtiml  nnd 
pnctica]  (though  honlly  to  theexegeticaDlahwireof  Hugo  of  St.  Cher  (tl2C0), 
who  in  h\n  Corrfd-orin  iitt«mpte<l  some  improvement  of  the  t<-xt  of  the 
Vnlgnte.  His  book  first  made  the  division  of  the  Bible  into  chapttsra  gcncmL 
His  cffbrtfi  wrrv  <liio  to  tho  hints  of  the  greatest  grniaa  of  toe  thirteenth 
century,  Ronpr  Hncon. 

'  So   railed  from   hia   birthplace,   Lyra,  in   Iformnndy.      Sixtns  Scnonaia 

mya  :  *'Ntttion<>  Anglux  rel iwi  Lyra  Bmhanline  oppido."     Bihl. 

ffanct.  p.  27C.  There  seems  to  bo  little  nr  no  pmnf  of  the  common  notion 
that  he  was,  on  his  mother's  side,  of  Jewish  birth.  At  an  early  ajge  ho 
became  a  Franciscan. 

*  Men,  Eine  Jlede  torn  Awlegtn. 
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The  Verbat,  which  dwells  on  every  separate  woi-J. 

The  purely  Subjective,  which  pays  no  attention  at  all  to 
tradition. 

The  Allegoric,  which  reads  mysteries  into  the  sacred 
text. 

The  Kabbatistic,  which  develops  secrets  out  of  letters, 
numbers,  and  syllables. 

The  Literal,  which  confines  itself  to  developing  the  actual 
meaning  of  the  writers.^ 

Of  these  five  methods  he  had  himself  chosen  the  last.  In 
the  same  century  the  labours  of  the  Qimchis  had  greatly 
facilitated  the  study  of  Hebrew  grammar,  Rashi  {t  1170), 
while  following  traditional  views,  had  done  much  to  elucidate 
the  literal  sense,  and  Maimonides  "  the  Light  of  the  West," 
"the  Eagle  of  the  Rabbis"  (t  120*),  whom  the  stricter 
Jews  of  his  day  regardetl  as  a  rationalist,  had  practically 
rejected  much  of  Talmudism,  and  reverting  to  the  written 
Law  had  endeavoured  to  show  by  Aristotelian  and  Alex- 
andrian methods  that  the  written  Law  was  founded  on 
immutable  reason.-  Nicolas  had  studied  Rashi  and  had  often 
followed  him  so  closely  as  to  be  called  <Si??iirt  Salom-oni.'>.^  He 
seems  intuitively  to  have  seized  on  some  of  the  best  priiiciples 
hitherto  enunciated.  Here  and  there  he  had  met  with  hints 
as  to  the  comiption  of  manuscripts ;  the  necessity  for  a 
better  text;  the  importance  of  understanding  the  original 
languages ;  the  folly  of  splitting  up  texts  into  endless 
fragments ;  the  difference  between  true  exposition  and  a, 
confused  chaos  of  possible  suggestions  ;  the  primary  duty  of 


•  Sm  ade't  Koran,  p.  87. 

•  On  the  Jewish  uiodioeTiil  interpretcw  see  SchrtJck,  JT.  O.  xxr.  391  ; 
Rownmuller,  EM.  InUrp.  v.  211,  */.  ;  Meyer,  L  85-93;  Men,  Joel,  207- 
296  ;  Siegfried  "  Uebcr  Riishi's  Kinflnsa  "  (Merx,  ArcJiiv,  i.  431).  In  the  latter 
paper  is  shown  the  extent  of  Koslii's  influence  over  Luther  as  well  as  over 
J»  icolu  of  Ljia. 

•  Roshi  is  the  abbreviated  uanic  of  Rabbi  Solomon  Jizchaki, .  It  was  prob- 
ably from  Rashi  that  Lyra  learnt  the  admirable  old  rule  which  he  rcndrra 
"  Seriptttra  liiqtiitur  leeuitdum  moduin  nottrum  lorpiaidi  "  (oote  on  Gen.  viii. 
1,  "  Recordatus  est").  Nicolas  says,  "  lutendo  non  solum  doctoriun  catholi- 
coram  se<l  etiam  Hebmiorum  I'xpkniitiones,  nioxinio  K.  Salomon,  qui  inter 
doctorea  Kebmeos  locutui  est  tutionubilius  ad  doclaraliouem  sensuH  Jitvralis 
(tSCD)." 

T  2 
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building  all  developments  upon  a  secure  basis  of  the  literal 
sense,  Nicolas  combines  tbeso  views.  He  does  not  ostensibly 
abandon  tlio  current  opinious.  His  definitions,  divisions, 
and  terminology  show  that  he  is  still  a  Schoolman.^  He 
repeats  the  phrase  that  God  is  the  audor  •principnlis  of 
Scripture,  and  follows  Thomas  Aquinas  in  the  remark  that 
the  literal  sense  develops  the  meaning  of  the  words,  and  the 
mystic  sense  the  meaning  of  the  things  which  the  words 
signify*  He  even  adopts  the  seven  rules  of  Tichonins,  and 
repeats  the  common  definitions  of  the  fourfold  sense,'  and 
gives  the  stock  illustration  which  was  supposed  to  be 
furnished  by  the  word  "  Jerusalem."  On  the  other  hand  he 
evinces  rare  clearness  and  sobriety ;  he  insists  on  the  Protestant 
principle  of  referring  to  the  origitial ;  he  complains  that  the 
mystic  sense  had  been  almost  allowed  to  choke  (suffocart)  the 
literal ;  he  says  tliat  when  the  mystic  exposition  is  discrepant 
from  the  literal  it  is  iiulccz-ns  d  iiupta  ;  *  he  demands  that  the 
literal  sense  alone  should  be  used  in  proving  doctrines.* 
Practically,  therefore,  he  only  admits  two  possible  senses — 

'  lie  charscteristlcally  meets  the  objection  that  "eithrr  mim  must  now 
have  a  rib  too  few  finil  he  imperfect,  or  must  have  liml  one  toomnny,  nnd  be  n 
iiinniiter,"  by  tho  remark  that  a  thiug  may  be  superfluous,  miioiu  inilirviui, 
but  not  ratiane  .ipceiri. 

"  TLom.  Aquln.  Summa,  1,  Qu.  1,  art.  10.  Nicobu  gays,  "Uabot  illo 
liher  hoc  speciale,  i^nod  iipa  litem  rontinet  plures  seiuiia." 

*  To  him  are  attributed  the  lines — 

"  LiUrrn  gesta  docet,  quae  crcdas  AlUgoria, 
Momlit  quid  agas,  quo  tendas  Atiarjoijia  ;  " 

but  ho  only  qnnfrs  them  in  his  flrst  profaco,  where  he  exyilains  the  fonr  scnsrA. 
lu  hi«  spfiond  jirefttce  he  com|'nrea  Scripture  to  the  book  writtcu  vnUAin  (the 
mystic  aetise)  and  vUhout  (the  literal  sense). 

♦  "  Vel  aaltem  minus  deccna  ceteris  ]>aribn8  et  ajita,"  he  cnntionsly  adds. 
Lyra  firmly  states  his  object  in  the  wonis,  "  Cutn  Vei  mijKtorio  inlendo  cirea 
literaUrm  >enmm  iwtuAfre,  et  pnueas  valde  et  breves  txponitionet  my$tioa$  ali' 
quando  interpomert ;  licet  raro."     I'rol.  2, 

•  "Cum  ex  aolo  sensn  litcrali  ct  non  ejt  mystico  posset  arfrnmenttim  fieri 
ad  probandnm."  He  wrot«  eighty-fivo  books  of  I'ostills,  of  which  fifty  were 
literal  and  thirty-five  moralUales.  The  name  Pottitla  is  as  old  aa  the  eighth 
eeiitury,  and  ia  derived  from  pwl  Uln  (i.e.  Verba  texttts).  If  wo  road  Nicola* 
of  Lyiii  on  Gen.  i.  after  Hugo  of  St.  fher  wo  see  an  immense  mlvancp.  In 
tho  " iilleRfirie  "  division  of  tho  fourfold  sense  in  llapo,  "  Creavit  eoeiKn" 
becnmca  "He  nisde  the  New  Testament;"  both  Testaments  am  eotlum, 
regarded  on  the  side  of  Christ's  Divinity,  terra  on  the  side  of  llin  humanity. 
The  Old  and  New  Testaments  are  symbolised  by  the  coverings  of  the  tabtV« 
nacle  (Ex.  xxvi.)  made  opere  plumario.  '*  Pluma  est  aeu8,  acua  rero  Chriatua, 
pefforatus  in  passione,  pungut  in  secando  sicut  acus,"  ^c,  iic. 
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the  literal  and  tlie  mystic,  and  he  founds  the  latter  exclusively 
upon  the  former.  No  mere  eclectic,  he  everywhere  exhibits 
a  vigorous  independence  and  originahty  with  the  clear  feeling 
that  he  is  opening  fresh  paths.  He  does  not  hesitate  some- 
times to  prefer  the  explanations  of  Rashi  and  the  Jews  to  those 
of  the  idolised  Latin  Fathers,  even  in  passages  which  had 
been  accepted  Messianically ;  and  sometimes  he  sets  aside 
both  Jewish  and  Christian  interpretations  in  favour  of  some 
view  of  his  own.^  While,  therefore,  he  wrote  in  a  tone  of 
extreme  modesty,  and  submitted  all  his  works  to  the  decision 
of  the  Church,^  he  did  more  than  any  other  wTiter  to  break 
down  the  tyranny  of  ecclesiaistical  tra<.lition,  and  to  overthrow 
the  blind  belief  in  the  bad  method  of  many  centuries.  Tlie 
old  proverb  Si  Lyra  Tton  iifrassct,  Lniherus  non  sctltassct  may 
only  express  a  popular  view  of  history ;  hut  Luther,  while 
blaming  his  dependence  on  Rashi,  both  made  great  use  of 
L}Ta  and  expressed  fur  him  the  utmost  admiration.'^  He  can 
have  no  juster  eulogy  than  the  distich  of  his  epitaph — 

"  LittcTft  nempe  nimis  quae  quondam  obscum  jacebat, 
Ouinus  per  parttis  dura  laboni  meo  est."  * 

Although   the   foUos   of  Lyra  almost  immediately  drove 
other    commentaries^    except     the     Glossa    ordinaria,    into 


A.1 


*  See  hUnotfl  on  Gen.  xlix.  11,  where  he  aays,  "  Espnmiiit  (leChrisU  pun- 
none  Bed  uU  expoiiitio  videtoT  niilii  niagiv  mystica  quum  lituralis. "  Me 
Ifuruses  to  gee  any  lilluaion  to  the  Trinity  iu  Gen.  Jtviii.  1. 

*  He  modestly  says  that  he  hita  only  written  ScAolaitice  «t  in  modum  exereitii, 
and  mliject*  hia  viiwa  to  the  correction  annctae  matrit  eeeUMae  et  eujusUhft 
mpimtu.  The  vigour  of  his  indcivRndciice  is  well  shown  iu  hia  conimvtit  on 
Kzelc.  xl.-xlviii.  (on  whii'h  s«'e  lltrngstfiibfig,  ChriMologia,  iL  505  ;  Alcrx, 
Joel,  331-33S).  He  cxamiuoB  the  views  of  Uus,hi,  Jerome,  Gregory,  Richard, 
and  Himo  of  St.  Victor,  and  dilft-rs  from  them  nil  for  the  bi-tter. 

*  Luther  saiA,  "  V^o  Lymnum  ideo  amo  ct  inter  optimos  ponn  quod  ubique 
diligenter  retinct  et  persi-quitur  histortnni,  quoiuquatu  aUctoritate  Pati-um  8e 
Tinci  patitnr  et  noniiunquam  roruni  exeni]ilo  dcllt'ctit  ...  ad  ineptaa  alle- 
goriaa."  Flucing  (C'cr//i2.  xviii.  SOD)  Bn('ii.ki<  of  him  no  leas  highly.  In  Luther's 
comment  on  Genesis  (aa  hii');fried  nos  proved)  Lyra  ia  traceable  in  almoat 
rrery  veiae.  Luther  adds  little  to  bim  except  polemical  and  dugruAtio  hibli- 
eiam.     R  Simon,  iii.  432. 

*  On  Nicolas  of  Lyra  see  Fabric.  Bill.  Lai.  v.  ll-l  *q. ;  Lc  Long,  hibl.  Sncr, 
iii.  357,  iq.  ;  Rosenmiiller,  Uist.  Int.  v.  280  ;  Flacius,  Cainl.  Usl.  Vcrit.  xviii. ; 
Knd'leus,  Imtiogf,  1420,  sq.  ;  Meyer.  Oeinh.  d.  Sckrifterkl.  i.  109-121  ; 
l)iesleJ,  pp.  108-201  ;  Wcrx,  Jixl,  305-335;  Klausuu,  Ecrmcnculik,  p.  210; 
Cratjs,  Gcich.  d.  Jud.  vii.  513  Le, 
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oblivion,  he  had  no  adequate  followers.^  Tho  converted  Jew, 
Solomon  Levita,  known  as  Paulus  of  Burgos  (t  1435), 
pubtislied  AddUiones  to  Nicolas  of  Lyra,  which  were  purely 
reactionary,*  and  deserved  the  Corrcdorium  mrruptoris  Bur- 
gends  of  Matthias  Doring.^  Pauhis  repeats  the  old  secular 
misquotation  of  "  the  letter  killeth,"  and  makes  the  slavish 
and  sophistic  remark  that,  "Since  God  is  the  author  of 
Scripture,  and  must  Lave  intended  the  literal  sense,  the 
Church  decision  always  mitM  be  the  literal  sense,  even  when 
it  seeins  least  to  resemble  it."  *  This  argument,  which  has 
been  repeated  by  a  leading  theologian  in  the  last  dcaide, 
makes  God  responsible  for  the  foHies  and  ignorances  of  men. 
It  recklessly  confuses  predestination  with  foreknowledge,  and 
it  amounts  to  saying  that  if  a  passage  has  been  universally 
misunderstood,  the  misconception  or  perversion  of  it  must 
have  been  a  part  of  the  intended  meaning  I  *  Tims  does 
theological  error  try  to  hide  itself  under  the  shield  of  omni- 
potence, and  to  fulminate  its  ignorances  with  the  voice  of 
infallibility. 

After  the  death  of  Nicolas  of  Lyra  there  was  no  important 
addition  to  the  study  of  Scripture  till  the  dawn  of  the 
Reformation.  Wiclif,  indeed,  made  the  important  remark 
that  "  ibe  whole  error  in  the  knowledge  of  Scripture,  and  tlje 
source   of  its  debasement  and   falsification   by  incompetent 

'  See  Paul.  Burf^cnii.  Prol.  Addit.  In  some  lious  by  Angelo  Rocca  {BihU 
Tkeol.  EpUoine,  1M)4)  he  says,  in  n  {atronising  way, 

"  At  hrevia  ttfacilU,  non  Mi  xpemenda  litwii, 
LjTcnsis  expo«itio." 
Pope  in  tho  Duneiad  (L  153)  says  of  tho  bookuLclves  of  Colley  Cibbcr, — 

"  De  L^Ta  there  a  dreadful  front  extends  ; " 
■nd  wiAa  in  his  note  iJiat  De  Lym's  wnrks  wi're  ]irint'>d  in  five  Ta^t  folio 
Tolnmes  in  1472.     Pope  may  possibly  havo  confuuvd  Jiim  «itli  Har]uflcld  ;  if 
so  Iu<  f^ven  a  wrong  date. 

^  lie  repeatedly  retaruB  to  the  annatural  glosses  which  Lyra's  honoaty  and 
good  sense  had  rejected. 

*  Dnrinf;  called  his  book  Iteplicaed/fensivat.     Sm  Buddeus,  Ttof/.  p.  IISS. 

*  "Sensus  Iit«nilis  non  debet  dici  ille  qui  repu^nt  rcclcsine  auctoritati." 
Prol.  in  AddUionet.  So  too  Gci'son,  "  Si-nsus  litoi-alia  judieandus  est  proat 
ecclcsta  .  .  .  drterminavit."     Prnpp.  dc  atmi.  lit.  3. 

*  This  dangerous  notion  is  first  found  in  AuKU.<itine,  and  is  repeuti-d  by 
Cocceiu.'i,  "  Impossibile  est  aliquid  fieri  in  iniindo  de  quo  verba  SpiiituH  Sancti 
naorpari  possunt,  u/  id  non  iiituittu  tU  Hpiritua  S.  .  .  ct  nun  velueril 
Ugentem  ca  verba  ei  rei  accommodart."  , 
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persons,  was  the  ignonince  of  grammar  and  logic  ; "  ^  and  Hua 
by  the  sobriety  of  his  writings  earned  the  praise  of  Luther, 
that  he  was  "skilful  and  weighty  in  the  treatment  of 
Scripture."  The  value  of  Savonarola's  comments  is  exclu- 
sively practical.-  The  Proposilioucs  de  saistt  literali  of  Gerson 
(t  1429)  lay  down  some  excellent  principles,  but  he  entirely 
nullifies  their  value  by  making  the  interpretation  of  Scriptui* 
depend  exclusively  ou  the  authority  of  the  Church.* 

His  comments  on  the  Canticles  and  the  Penitential 
Psalms,  apart  from  their  devotional  remarks,  are  of 
the  poorest  description.  Picus  of  Miraudola  (t  1494)  was 
chicHy  occupied  with  Platonism  and  Kabbalisni.*  Tostatus 
(t  1454),  the  "  Stupor  vmndi  qui  scUnle  dm-niit  omne," 
turned  to  but  poor  account  his  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  used 
Nieoliis  of  Lyra  often  without  acknowledgment,  and  filled  his 
intenninable  pages  with  irrelevant  disquisitions,  prolix  specu- 
lations, and  valueless  questions.'  Turrecremata  (t  1408) 
blindly  followed  the  old  traditional  lines.  The  Jewish  convert, 
Jacob  Perez  of  Valentia  (t  1492),  mixed  them  up  with  the 
poorest  lees  of  Rabbinism."    John  Wesscl — Lux  Mundi — who 

*  Trialoij.  i.  8.  On  liia  views  rc(>  Vmighnji,  ii.  315.  Wiclif  is  allegorical 
and  ditilucticol  in  his  on-rt  uitliimls,  hut  lie  said  that  "  all  things  neccwory  iu 
Scrijiliirc  are  noutaincd  in  its  prouer  liti-ml  and  historic  seiute." 

*  Savonarola's  sviiuona  are  full  of  tliu  rourfuid  huaue  {tee  Yillari,  L  Hi, 
E.  T.). 

*  See  Propp.  iii.  vi.  viL     0pp.  I,  3,  ed.  I)u  Pin. 

*  See  Pic.  Mirand.  0pp.  p.  71,  and  Cudworth,  IntcUcel.  Syit.  801,  »q.  j 
ArcliangLdus,  Arlis  KahbiU.  Seriplores,  1587. 

'  Such  OS,  Wan  Adam  wiwr  than  Solomon  f  Did  lip  name  the  fi.sh  which 
could  not  be  brought  to  him  If  If  God  ceased  (o  create  aft<T  the  m\  dnyjt,  how 
come  creatures  to  lx<  formed  out  of  fmlrefttctiou  T  Jtc.  In  tho  New  TeBtam4?nt, 
Was  it  fit  that  the  Virgin  nhould  be  married  f  AVhy  did  not  Jow-jdi  luik  her, 
qnonuido  eoneeverit  /  Quid  fucicbAnt  imivntes  videutes  vnm  pmi-^antcin  f  kc. 
Un  Matt.  iii.  25,  Qvomodo  mowbcUur  iata  eolumba  I  ...  Hi  fait  vera 
columba  potuit  moveri  niuUiiilioiicr.  Uno  mudo  a,  vonto,  kc,  kc.  \  .Seven 
folios  wens  devoted  toSt.  MalthL-wandono  tothetifthchnjit^rftlone  !  Hisworki 
oocapied  twenty-eivveu  massive  fulius.  The  value  of  his  veibul  disijui.sitioiu 
en  tho  New  Testament  may  Ijc  estitimt^Hl  by  the  fiict  thiit  he  nrgiies  from  tUn 
Vnlgate.  Hencti  his  glaring  errors  abuut  the  word  rafaStiy^uiTiirai  and  ^niia 
(Mutt.  L  10  ;  iv.  4). 

*  Not  content  witL  the.  seven  rules  of  Tio.honius  be  adds  three  more  of  the 
sAine  kind.  In  I's.  xxii.  12  he  makes  the  "giirments"  the  letter  and  thn 
mystio  aense  of  the  Old  Testament,  lie  nitikeii  the  four-cornered  Psaltery  a 
tyjie  of  the  four  Evangelists  ;  the  ten  strings  arc  the  ten  mysteries.  The  tri- 
ans^ilor  harp  indicates  the  throe  virtues,  and  the  thnse  marks  of  holiness  (t'ttio, 
teiUatiu,  /ruUujj.   The  tiiubrul,  which  jjs  bealeu,  ia  a  type  of  Chriat'a  autfuriugii. 
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died  in  14S9,  was,  indeed,  an  excellent  expounder,  and  was 
warmly  appreciated  bv  Luther ;  but  in  this  respect  he  stands 
almost  alone.^  lu  the  Mamniothrcctus,  a  book  whicli  Erasmus 
says  made  him  nearly  die  with  laughing,  we  reacli  the  lowest 
depths  of  imbecility  ;  but  it  must  simply  be  regarded  as  an 
illustration  of  the  profound  ignorance  of  the  clergy  in  the 
age  in  which  he  lived.-  During  the  whole  of  this  epoch  the 
Greek  Church  produced  Cakimc,  but  little  else. 

It  does  not  fall  under  my  subject  to  trace  the  history  of 
Schola-stieism  itself.  Its  ruin  was  due  piirtly  to  its  own  ex- 
cesses and  divisiiyis,  partly  to  tlie  general  awakenment  of  the 
human  mind.^  With  Duns  Scotus  (■f  1308)  begins  the  decay/ 
which  enderi  in  dis.solution.  Hi.*?  constant  phrase  "  it  cannot 
be  proved  that "  led  to  scepticism.  His  purely  negative 
criticism,  and  his  method  of  qitodlibets — the  statement  of  argu- 
ments 2)ro  and  r.onfra  without  any  mediation — gradually  dis- 
solved the  union  between  faith  and  science  which  Anselm  had 
endeavoured  to  establish.  Hence  Haurt^au  calls  his  system 
\y  "  Spinozism  before  Spinoza."     He  also,  as  well  as  Raymond 

Lulii  (t  1315),  helj)ed  to  open  men's  eyes  to  the  fact  that 
the  whole  school  system  dealt  far  more  with  words  than  with 
things.  What  Wetstein  calls  "  the  tyrannous  and  exclusive 
dominance  of  that  methodic,  dry,  dead,  wooden,  strawy,  arti- 
ficial theology  which  was  a  mixture  of  philosophy,  technicality, 
and  dialectics,"  was  rendered  ij^so  facto  impos-sible,  when,  as 
Erasmus  tells  us,  a  "  theologian"  could  boast  "that  it  would 
take  more  than  nine  years  to  understand  what  Duns  Scotus 
WTote  as  a  mere  preface  to  the  Sentences ;  and  that  unless  a 
man  had  aU  the  metaphysical  system  of  Scotus  in  his  head. 

The  first  Ps.ilm  refutes  ths  Stiiios,  Ppripntt-tics,  Arirenniu  Alguol,  4c.  In 
the  third  wc  seo  Christ's  3ufl'eniif;.>j ;  in  the  foartli  Hifi  iiiinvlu ;  in  tlir  fifth 
the  Pharisees  ;  in  the  sixtli  the  Eucharist,  &c.  See  Fabr.  Jiibl.  Lot.  iv.  102  ; 
SIcyi'T.  i.  322  »}.  (who quotes  mmu  deplorable  specimen!)).  The  "sensas  «*« 
literiilis"  la  to  him  Always  "  inulilis. 

'  See  Ullmann,  li/formrr*  bi-fore  thf,  Rrformation..  For  the  views  of  Aoton 
de  Nebrissa  I  cnn  simply  refer  to  Meyer,  i.  332-339. 

'  "  A'uper  eum  in  Kune  eodUxm  indilUscm,  minimum,  ahfitit  quin  rinu 
dixtilirfm."  Eniam.  Colloq.  661.  The  author  of  the  book  wiig  Joannes 
Marchesiuns.  For  a  kindly  remark  about  him  aca  liall&ui,  LU.  of  Eunrpe, 
i.  38(^n.     See  too  Sixtos  Seneusis,  p.  273. 

»  See  Hergenrother,  L  053. 
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he  could  not  understand  one  sentence  of  his  writings."  Men 
began  to  perceive  that  years  of  study  of  these  subtle  techni- 
calities only  made  them  masters  of  a  cumbrous  and  useless 
terminology,  and  took  tliem  no  nearer  to  the  comprehension 
of  the  hicircumscri£>iiiiliia(fs,  as  Scotus  barbarously  called 
them,  which  they  were  supposed  to  elucidate.^ 

The  system  of  the  Schools  received  a  yet  deadlier  blow 
when  William  of  Occam  (t  i:34-7)  became  the  subtle  and 
clfar-minded  champion  of  nominalism.  The  Platonic  doc- 
trine of  ideas — the  belief  in  Unmrsalia  aiUe  rem — had  been 
the  band  of  union  between  theology  and  philosophy.  The 
Church  had  adapted  the  rule  Invisildlia  non  ikcipiunt, 
d  she  had  maintained  that  apart  from  Realism  there 
•uld  be  no  belief  in  the  Trinity  or  in  Transubstantiation. 
Thus  Realism  was  favourable  to  dogma,  for  it  could  reason 
deductively  from  tmths  assumed  to  be  certainly  known. 
The  earlier  Nominalists  had  been  crushed  by  accusations 
of  heresy.  Roscelin  had  been  charged  with  Tritheism ; 
Abelard  with  Subciyanism.  Occam  by  arguing  that  uni- 
versals  were  names,  words,  Jlatus  vocis,  which  had  their 
exclusive  birth  in  the  human  rea&on,'  snaj>ped  the  link 
between  theology  and  philosophj.j  His  two  axioms,  £titia 
non  8uvi  muUipiiainda  practer  nccessitatcm  and  Fntstra  Jit 
jjcr  plura  guod  Jitri  potest  per  pancwra,  cut  away  the  ground 
under  many  traditional  assumptions.'  Unintentionally  per- 
haps, but  surely,  Occam  weakened  the  hold  of  the  entire 
traditional  system  of  Christianity  by  resting  it  on  the  authority 
of  the  Church  alone,  and  by  the  absurdities,  contradictions,  and 
frivolities  with  which  he  unwisely  and  irreverently  connected 
the  Cliristian  dogmas  when  regarded  by  themselves,*  No  less 
surely  did  he  weaken  the  pride  of  sacerdotal  tyranny,  when 
he  addressed  to  the  Emperor  Lewis  of  Bavaria  the  famous 

1  5«e  Unur^au,  851-953. 

*  Univermlia  pout  rem.     See  Hamnilca,  BampL  Led.  p.  71. 

*  "he  caracttn)  propre  du  somumliKDie  c'est  la  giinpliciW."— IliinixSao, 
Tlie  noma  Doctor  Jnvincihiti*  was  given  him  by  Pop«  John  xxii. 

*  See  Lauderer,  f.ii.  Scbolasticimi,  in  Herzog's  Encykl,  and  (kwim  xtnd 
Luther  {Theoloij.  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1339).  These  extravagance*  chiefly  ocoor  iu 
Occam's  Quodlileta  and  Cenlilofiuin, 
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words  'LjTw  me  defends  gladio,  (go  ic  dc/end-am  calamo  ;  " '  and 
when  in  his  Epistola  Dcfensoria  he  became  the  earliest 
defender  of  the  Liberty  of  the  Prc8s.f  The  nominalist 
Gabriel  Biel  ("f"  1495)  was  the  last  of  the  Schoolmen. 

Nominahsm  rejects  the  ideas  of  Plato,  yet  the  reintroduc- 
tioQ  of  Platonic  studies  in  the  fifteenth  century  had  their 
share  also  iti  the  downfall  of  Scholasticism.'  It  led  the  way 
to  a  freer  and  more  spiritual  Christianity.  The  study  of  Plat.o 
wa^  not  monopolised  by  the  semi-pagan  humanists.  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas  had  spoken  of  Augustine  as  "  doctrinit ^ 
PUUonieoruin  imlmtiis."  *  Lorenzo  de  Medici  went  so  far  as 
to  say,  that  "  without  Plato  a  man  could  not  well  be  a  good 
citizen  or  skilled  in  Christian  doctrine."*  The  Fathers  had 
been  Platouists."  "  Academia  Platonls  Ucdcsiac  vdut  vcnti- 
htklum,"  says  Baroniua.  Ficino,  the  translator  of  Plato,  also  I 
lectured  on  St.  Paul.  Colet,  whose  name  stands  so  deservedly 
high  among  English  theologians,  studied  Plato  as  well  as 
Plotinus  and  Dionysius,  The  Church  had  long  been  under 
the  sway  of  Aristotle,  and  had  much  to  leam  from  Plato's 
analytic  method  of  searching  for  truth  instead  of  stiirting 
from  synthetic  maxims.  "  The  most  zealous  defenders  of 
Christianity,"  says  A^an  Heusden/  "  have  esteemed  the  doc- 
trine of  Plato  a  prelude  to  the  truest  Christianity."  Christiao 
students  thought  that  they  found  Platonic  idealism  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.*  Tlie  works  of  Plato  had  become 
known  to  Europe  in  the  Revival  of  Letters,  and  it  has  been 
Sidd  that  the  Christian  Miranilola  waa  as  eager  in  the  cause  of 
reconciling  Plato  with  Aristotle,  as  the  anti-Christian  Porphyry 

1  In  1328.  ,- 

^  Httuxeau,  ij.  420.  iUrsilio  of  Pudua  U  said  to  have  learnt  from  Occam 
tbe  fine  coticeiO ion»  of  liberty  whifh  apjx-ar  in  his  Di-fensor  Pacif, . 

'  All  thnt  WAS  known  of  Plato  hv  ntciliaifvol  Kchiilnrs  was  di-nTed  from  « 
tnuulation  by  ChalcidiU!4  of  part  of  tlie  TiiiuiriLt,  trfrKncfn  in  St.  Augustiae, 
and  the  /';  dogmate  PlaUmis  of  Apuleius.     Ucbvrweg,  L  307. 

*  Summ.  i.  qtt.  8*,  art.  fi. 

*  Valorioi),  Laurcatii Sftdiei  Vita,  p.  IS. 

*  See  Aug,  Dt  Civ.  Dei,  viii.  12  ;  r.  Aeiidmi.  iii.  19,  "In  multi*  qnM  ad 
philosophiam  pertinput  Augustinua  utitur  opiuioDibtu  I'latonis."  Thorn.  Aq. 
Summ.  L  (/«.  77,  irl.  S. 

'  Charactcrimiii,  p.  189. 

*  Even  in  its  uiust  Ari-ttotdisn  epoch  the  Church  wu  Realist.  Thomas 
Aquiu.  Summa  Jvui.  qu.  xv.  1 ;  xliv.  3. 
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iiad  been  twelve  centuries  before.  This  was  one  object  of 
the  uine  bundred  theses  with  which,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
four,  ho  challenged  the  Christian  world  in  Rome.  Platoniam 
and  NoininaUsm  were  opposite  intlueuces,  but  each  uf  them 
acted  as  a  solvent  on  the  hard  aliell  of  the  Scholastic  system.^ 
Their  work  was  powerfully  aided  by  the  development  of 
Commerce,  the  growth  of  the  Universities,^  the  spread  of  in- 
ductive philosophy,  the  Revival  of  Letters,  the  acquaintance 
with  the  great  mediaeval  Jewish  commentators,  the  increasing 
study  of  Hebrew  and  other  languages,  and  the  immorality 
and  ignorance  of  the  monks  and  clergy  which  tended  to  bring 
their  extiavagaut  pretensions  into  absolute  contempt. 

The  defects  of  scholastic  exegesis  were  due  to  many  causes. 
1.  One  of  these,  and  the  source  of  all  the  rest,  was  a  vague, 
sui>erstitious,  unproved,  and  purely  traditional  conception  of 
inspiration.  It  was  confused  with  verbal  dictation,  and  the 
Bible  was  turned  into  an  amulet  or  fetish  with  which  the 
hierarchy,  which  arrogantly  usurped  the  name  of  "  the 
Church,"  could  do  as  they  liked.  The  result  was  "  to  nuUify 
the  use  of  Scripture  as  a  record  of  the  divine  dealings  with 
the  successive  generations  of  mankind.  The  voice  of  God 
was  no  longer  heard  as  it  spoke  at  sundry  times  and  in  divers 
manners  to  holy  men  of  old,  hot  simply  as  uttering  the  hal- 
lowed symbols  of  an  oracular  wisdom.  Tlie  whole  of  Scripture 
was  treated  as  one  contemporaneous  production  of  which  the 
several  parts  might  be  expounded  without  reference  to  the 
circumstances  in  which  each  was  delivered.'  And  thus  the 
Bible  was  degraded  to  the  level  of  the  Koran,  and  "the 
piety  of  the  Sciioolmen  became  a  superstition,  transub- 
stantiating the  Word  of  God  into  the  verbal  elements  by 
which  it  was  signified."  *    A  false  and  extravagant  system  of 


'  8m  M(»li«in>,  De  tnrlatd  per  reeentioru  PMcmieo$  Ecel.  1877 ;  Bnickcr, 
MiKflt.  Hi»tr.  t'hilof.  ITiS;  IV-lacluzc,  Flortnff  et  Sts  Vieisnluda,  1837. 

'  On  the  growth  of  tht;  UHiverditieji  i»e  Cardinal  Hergcnriither,  A".  O.  8<*l- 
952.  He  sttrilmtcsthc  fall  of  Scholiwtiiisni  loan  " bochgetriebene  Sucht  nach 
B(iit/findisk('iten,  iniicru  Zvnvurfnissv,  uiid  dus  Uibcrwii'^va  derbumanutischeu 
StudiVii."     See  too  Tcbcrwc);,  Hint,  of  PhiUit.  ii.  34,  4fil. 

*  llainiMlcD,  Bampt.  Lai.  pp.  88-92.  The  Fathers,  the  Church  canons,  and 
th«  forged  decrctula  of  Isidore  were  also  trtialcil  u>  more  or  leas  ''iaspirvd." 
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Origen,  who  rfifers  them  to  the  six  days  of  creation ;  and  he 
thinks  that  the  Three  Apostles  remind  us  of  Shem,  Ham, 
and  Japheth,  or  (as  Hilary  says)  of  the  Holy  Trinity  I  With 
the  historic  sense  thus  atrophied  it  does  not  surprise  us  to 
find  that  the  critical  faculty  is  also  dead  ;  that  though  the 
Scriptures  are  declared  to  be  written  "by  the  Triune  God," 
the  Apocrypha  and  the  Fathers  are  put  very  nearly  on  a  level 
with  them;  that  the  Celestial  Hierarchy  could  be  confidently 
attributed  to  St.  Paul's  Athenian  convert;  and  that  even 
Roger  Bjicnn  supposes  that  the  Church  did  not  admit  the 
Book  of  Enoch  and  the  Testament  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs 
into  tlie  Canon  only  *  because  of  their  too  great  antiquity."^ 
4.  The  neglect  of  Philology  by  the  Schoolmen  was  equally 
fatal.  Only  one  or  two  of  them  possessed  even  a  smattering 
of  Hebrew,  and  the  vast  majority  of  them  were  no  less 
ignorant  of  Greek.*  They  philosophised  and  theologised 
over  what  they  assumed  to  be  the  supernatural  accuracy 
of  largely  vitiated  manuscripts  of  a  very  imperfect  transla- 
tion ;  and  often  with  no  better  aid  than  heterogeneous  glosses 
from  the  Fathers,  and  those  not  unfrequently  from  poor 
versions  and  spurious  wi'itings.  And  as  they  "  rack  the  text 
and  so  to  speak  drag  it  along  by  the  hair,"  they  constantly 
rely  on  the  most  grotesque  etymologies."     If,  as  Luther  said, 

'  Opng  Mnjxu,  ii.  8.  He  8«id  thst  they  contnineti  the  articles  of  faith 
"longc  expresiita  quam  in  cjDwne."  Roj;cr  Bacon  h.id  hintcHl  at  the  nlntivf! 
freedom  of  non-biblicnl  brarichos  of  knowledjtn,  l>ut  his  vit-w  was  nut  accept<!d. 
Hneo  said  that  the  Rible  contains  "Mhu  uniiyrn  emiliwntmin"  and  it  tnu 
uied  to  aettle  all  que<itioiiB  alike. 

•  Even  Thomas  Aqaiuas,  if  he  kurw  nome  Gowk,  "has  in  several  instMicei 
quite  mifned  the  iwnao  of  the  Greek." — Newman. 

*  Sec  the  (Jcitendarium  Etttnwiofficvm  (Htlariua  =  altus  are*.  iKnatiua  = 
ipiem  pAtins,  ic.)  Bnicker,  iii.  854.  Ho^cr  Bacon  derives  irafM(ric«i/)>  frrim 
jnrnri  ctxtnam.  Hcrrotius  Dolensis  dcrivfs  cyistola  fnmi  cpi  and  .?to/<i,  and 
aaya  that  thny  were  so  called  because  tliey  were  sent  over  and  alriovi;  the 
Ooepels.  Hugo  of  St.  Victor  derives  iyios  from  i  and  yfi.  Tliomau 
Aquinas,  twrra — quia  ?<n7i(r  jwdilnis  ;  ti-uelirna  — qunsi  Uw:n.i  vmhrum  ;  abvssns 
from  a  and  hunmis.  or  n  and  btwii.  AllhTtns  derives  Kiid_\Tiiion  frtm  fit  and 
tifimion,  "  inttillect  ;  "  Unraiidus  Alleluia  from  Alle  sntntm,  leu,  tru,  ami  ja, 
/fte  :  Hervaeus  Dolensis  sikys  that  Timotheua  means  "  Ix-neficial  "  and  that  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  writU-n  to  tJiouc  who  hnti  croxnfd  over  from  worldli- 
nc88.  See  Tribbechovius  Dc  Uoctoribtts  SefiolnMirig  (1719),  pp  212  nrjq.,  or  n 
corions  later  specimen,  see  Colet's  LeUtrs  to  lUululjihu*  (cd.  Luplou;,  p.  81. 
A  very  wonderful  list  might  be  made  of  the  inferences  drawn  from  nlnurd 
etymologies  and  sheer  mistakes.  In  the  Glo*»a  Ordinaria  Amram  (=  jiaicr 
txecUut)  is  Christ ;  Jochobod  (~  Dei  Oraiia)  is  the  Church :  fix>m  their  union 
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For  instance  the  historic  feeling  and  the  critical  faculty  are 
entirely  in  abeyance  in  their  writings.  The  narratives  of 
the  Old  Testatueut  are  rich  with  human  experiences,  and 
full  of  interest,  warning,  and  instnictiun.  Those  of  the  New 
Testament  are  not  only  infinitely  pathetic,  hut  contain  the 
very  heart  of  God's  revelation  of  Himself  in  the  life  of  men. 
Yet  for  all  that  is  real  and  deep  in  theso  narratives,  literally 
understood,  the  claiistral  narrowness  of  mediaeval  exegesis 
bad  no  feeling  whatever.^  Ignorant  for  the  most  part  of 
classical  literature,  and  therefore  destitute  of  a  training 
which  was  invaluable  to  the  greatest  of  the  Fathera,  the 
Schocilmen  were  also  cut  off  from  a  true  knowledge  of  life  by 
the  narrowing  walls  and  soul-dwarfing  externalism  of  their 
monastic  routine.  For  us  the  history  of  David  thrills  wltii 
life,  beauty,  and  divine  attractiveness;  for  the  Schoolmen 
David  became  for  the  most  part  a  itull  and  misty  abstraction, 
and  Lis  Psalms  cumbrous  and  obscure  enigmas.  "  Here," 
says  Albertus,  writing  on  the  forty-first  Pssalm,  "the  whole 
Church  is  called  David,  which  groaning  desires  to  reach  its 
end."  In  the  narrative  of  the  Transfiguration,  "  Jesus,"  he 
says,  "signifies  the  preaching  of  the  gospel;"  "Peter,  one 
who  learns;"  "John,  one  in  whom  is  the  grace  of  God;" 
"  James,  a  supplanter."  Jesus  took  them  up  the  mountain 
"  after  six  days"  because  the  world  was  made  in  six  days,  or, 
as  St.  Luke  says,  "  after  eight  days,"  because  the  Resurrection 
was  on  the  eighth  day.*  "They  therefore  who  liave  ascended 
above  the  world  can  bo  led  by  the  words  of  the  Gospel  into 
the  mountains  of  sublime  intelligence  "  and  so  forth.  If 
we  turn  to  the  C'ottna  Aurea  of  St,  Thomas  Aquinas,  we  find 
him  quoting  Rabanus  Maurus,  who  explains  the  six  days  as 
a   reference  to   the  six  ages  before  the   Resurrection;  and 


•  Even  "the  tlnivenuil  Doctor,"  Albertng  Ma^iu,  tminlwrB  th«  Pythn- 
fforeans  nmong  the  Stoics,  calls  Socrates  a  Mnrcdoniitii.  and  tuiyi  thnt 
Kmpedock's  and  Anaxogoras  wore  Itoliana.  See  Klater,  De  Mtd.  Aevi  Tkeol. 
rt.  p.  30. 

Thi!  helplessness  with  which  the  render  is  left  to  choose  bctwrHsn  "sLt 
sys  "  (Matt.  xvii.  1)  and  "fight  days"  (Luke  ix.  28),  without  a  glimpse  of 
dirccfioB  ns  to  which  pftriod  was  infant,  J.h  very  characteristic.  There  is  not 
•n  attempt  to  give  the  very  obvious  solution  of  the  apparent  discrepancy. 
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from  the  uses  of  the  word  siiJs/antUi  in  the  Vulgate.*  ,/Here, 
again,  is  the  comment  of  St.  Thom.os  Aquinas  on  Isaiali  xi.  1, 
"  There  shall  come  forth  a  rod  out  of  the  stem  of  Jesse."  The 
Blessed  Virf,'in,  he  says,  is  "a  rod."  (1)  As  consolin;]  in  tribu- 
lation, which  he  illu.strates  by  the  rod  of  Moses  dividing  the 
Red  Sea.  (2)  As  fructifying,  because  Aaron's  rod  budded. 
(3)  As  satiating,  because  the  rod  of  Moses  drew  water  from 
the  rock.  (4)  Aa  scourging,  because  a  rod  was  to  smite  the 
comers  of  Moab.  (5)  As  watching,  because  in  Jer.  1.  11,  we 
read  in  the  Vulgato  Virgnm  vigilantem  ego  viclto.  Unhappily, 
however,  for  this  curious  piece  of  perverted  exegesis,  the 
word  for  "  rod,"  in  Isaiah  xi.  1,  ia  choter  ("'9'^) ;  in  Numbers 
xvii.  8,  XX.  11,  is  mattfh  (ngo)  ;  and  in  Jer.  i.  11,  is  mnqqeel 
(^5^)  and  means  "  an  early  or  wakt  ful  tree  "  (A.V.  "  rod  of 
an  almond  tree,"  LXX.  fiaKtripiav  xapvivijv).  The  parallel 
jMissagea  are  therefore  no  parallels  at  all,  and  the  only 
light  throwTi  on  the  passage,  apart  from  its  arbitrary  appli- 
cation to  the  Virgin,  is  a  false  and  fantastic  lighti  This 
concordance-like  juxtaposition  of  the  purely  semblable  identi- 
ties of  expression  furnished  by  a  transkitor  has  misled  exegetes 
since  the  days  of  Hillel,  who  invented  it.  If  it  were  justi- 
fiable, the  Manicbees  had  a  perfect  right  to  explain  "  In  sole 
posuit  tabemaculum  suum"  (Psalm  xix.  4)  to  mean  that 
Christ  had  ascended  incorporeally'to  the  Father,  leaving  His 
tabernacle,  i.e.  His  body,  in  the  sun.  The  method  it  appears 
was  perfectly  orthodox,  though  the  inference  was  altogether 
heretical. 

6.  Anotlior  radical  defect  of  scholastic  commentaries  is  the 
abuse  of  the  dialectic  meth<xl,  which  led  too  reailily  to 
sophistry  and  logomachy,  and  even  to  the  mcndacium,  offixicsum 
of  pledged  controversialists.* 

The  object  of  the  Schoolmen  is  often  far  less  to  explain 
the  meaning  of  a  passage  than  to  work  it  up  dialectically, 


'  1.  EftrtWy  goods  (Ren.  xiii.  6).  2.  Stability  of  life.  3.  Viitua  (Pmv. 
ziii.  11,  sua  Mt  ttib»tantia  cai  non  est  peccatatn  in  conscienti*).  4.  All 
nature. 

*  Thom.  AquiD.  Summ.  II.  2  ;  ci.  2  nnd  4.  Petavitu Admits  iro^ioTuri)  Hid 
ipiariKii  to  defeat  herusy  {Doginala,  Prol.  4,  p.  14). 
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under  the  categories  of  Aristotle,  and  to  arrange  in  tlia 
systematic  form  of  endless  suVxiivisions  every  possible  lesson, 
which  they  think  can  be  extorted  from  it.^  They  thought 
with  Berengarthat  "  God  is  a  logician,"*  They  treated  theo- 
logy geometrically,  after  the  fixshion  of  a  proposition  of  Euclid. 
Spinning  out  of  their  own  subjectivity  by  the  aid  of  objections, 
solutions,  definitions,  conclusions,  corollaries,  propositions, 
proofs,  replies,  reasons,  refutations,  exceptions,  and  distinc- 
tions,' they  weave,  as  Bacon  said,  interminable  webs,  "  mar- 
vellous f(.>r  the  tenacity  of  the  thread  and  workmanslup,  but 
for  any  useful  purpose  trivial  and  inane."  *  "  In  divine 
things,"  says  Ludovicus  Vives,  "they divide,  singiilarise,  parti- 
cularise, completely,  incompletely,  as  though  they  were 
deahng  with  an  apple."*  Hence  follows  that  coaccrvntio,  as 
Sixtua  Senensis  calls  it,  which  is  so  inexpressibly  wearisome. 
A  perfectly  empty  schematism  led  to  a  boundless  prolixity, 
Langenstein  iu  four  large  folios  had  only  got  to  the  fourth 
chapter  of  Genesis,  and  more  real  elucidation  of  the  meaning 
could  probably  be  given  in  four  lines.  Hasselbach  \\Tote 
twenty-four  books  on  the  first  chapter  of  Isaiah,*  and  an 
indefinitely  truer  conception  of  its  meaning  could  be  fur- 
nished in  two  pages.  It  t<iok  mankind  several  centuries  to 
arrive  at  the   conviction  that  "  it  had  not  pleased  God  to 


'  M  early  oven  as  Laufmnc,  the  110^711:1  ties  of  the  day  are  set  forth  iit  th» 
scholastic  tniinniT,  with  »ylli)gisnis  and  dialectic  examination  of  proofs  and 
fiountcrproofs.  "Tliey  ilid  not  dffinc  doctrine,"  says  Baar,  "they  rcliued 
upon  it."    l'er^6hmingilchr<;  p,  147. 

'*  Ampire,  Jluit.  Lit.  de  France,  iii.  333. 

'  Erosm.  JSneurn.  Mor.  p.  193  (cd.  1696J. 

•  Bseon,  Fm  Auym.  ikicnt.  L  16.  "  This  deeenerate  kind  of  learning;  was 
I  chiefly  prevalent  among  the  ."'choolmen,  who,  narins  uharp  wits,  abundant 
pleiaure,  small  vni.ty  of  roa<ling,  and  knowing  little  historj',  wlieilur  r.f 
■  nntura  or  time,  siiuu  laborious  webs  of  lenmini;  which  are  extant  iu  theii 

books." 

•  l.ud.  Vive*.  Ik  Cornipl.  Art.  I.;  np.  TriWxxhovins,  Df  Doctor.  Schol.  p.  24 
Somo  accuse  Atwlnrd  (Trilhi-niius,  Cat.  S.  E.  p.  97),  others  Peter  Lombard 
(Avcutinua  Anwit.  vi.  Baur,  Lhgmfngef^h.  p.  159),  some  Duos  Scotus 
{Sent.  iii.  diit.  24,  qit.  1.  See  Bnicker,  ii.  875),  and  somo  Albertua  (see 
Vaughan,  Lr'j'e  0/  St.  Thonuu,  i.  248)  of  thus  "  introducing  Aristotle  into 
Christianity." 

•  The  phantom  of  a  "mnltiple  scnsw"  led  them  yet  deeper  into  these 
qitagmires  of  prolixity.  Bedu  uoasta  that  a  single  line  of  Scripture  \s  so 
feoami  that  it  "  will  fill  many  pages  with  the  sweetness  of  its  spiritual 
meaning." 
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reveal  His  salvation  in  dialectics,"  and  that  "  dialectics  are 
inefficacious  if  unsupported  by  other  knowledge."  ^  Duns 
Scotus  had  said  that  the  certitude  of  the  Scriptures  is  a 
certitude  not  of  reason  but  of  authority ;  that  they  give  no 
demonstrations  and  do  not  ai"gue  dcJinUiir.  ct  decide.*  Scho- 
lasticism made  the  vain  attempt  to  remedy  the  supposed 
deficiency,  and  by  trying  to  combine  word-splitting  and 
stringent  dogmatism  became  at  once  servile  and  tjTaunicAL® 
7.  A  fatal  defect  was  the  barbarous  nature  of  their  lan- 
guage. "  Person  "  is  defined  in  a  ma.=;s  of  veibiage  which 
could  not  possibly  convey  a  definite  meiuiing  to  the  mind  of 
a  single  learner.  Erasmus  said  that  if  Jerome  or  Augustine 
could  have  come  to  life  again  they  would  have  been  derided 
for  their  ignorance,  because  they  could  not  have  understood 
such  portentous  words  as  "  instances,  relations,  ampliations, 
restrictions,  formalities,  haecceities,  and  quiddities."  Every- 
tliing  was  con-sidered  alien  from  theologic  erudition  which 
was  not  intertwisted  with  thorny  syllogisms,  and  if  St,  Paul 
•  was  quoted  to  the  later  Schoolmen  they  imagine<l  them.selve3 
removed  to  another  world.*  That  special  theological  mystery 
the  ciraiminscfiitio,  and  coinmunicrttio  idiomatum,  in  other 
words,  the  relation  to  each  other  of  the  two  Natures  in  the 
Person  of  Christ,  is  defined  as  "  Siihsislejitis  in  suhsi^rntc 
realiter  didincto  mutua  prarsimti-alitis  assistcntia  in  eadcm 
esieniia."  The  Hypostatic  union  is  "  Rflatio  dijiquiparcTtfiae 
realis  qtiidem  in  uno  extremo  ciii  in  altera  nulla  realiA  rdutio 
Tcspondft."  *  These  are  but  slight  specimens  of  a  terminology 
which  rapidly  degenerated  int^j  a  nonsensical  jiirgon.  Even 
Nicolas  of  Lyra  gives  an  account  of  the  Avord  act,  of  which 
80  learned  a  .scholar  as  Dr.  Siegfried  is  compelled  to  ask, 
"  whether  in  any  age  whatever  any  human  being  whatever 


•  Jolinnn.  Sarisbnr.  Mttalog.  ii.  J). 
'  Diina  Scot.  Upp.  ii.  175. 

•  See  Maurice,  Med.  FhiloDophv,  p.  154. 

•  Enwn,  De  Rat.  Vtr.  Tluol.  p.  8". 

•  "  Hnjvtmodi  triwrum  "  says  Erusrnas  (on  1  Tim.  i.  (5)  "  opiid  ist«s  plpna 
sunt  omnia."  "  Ea  fxplicsnt  vrrbis  non  modo  sordidis  ted  udeo  otjscnris  ct 
inrolntis  ut  tanti  non  sit  sic  discere."  On  thia  nae  of  mere  words  irn  the 
admirable  reiuurka  of  Locke,  Em.  oh  the  Hum.  UndtTtUMiing,  iL  ex.  g  4. 
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could  have  possibly  gained   from   it   a   single  distinct  con- 
ception ? " ' 

8.  Yet  their  barbarous  phraseology  was  not  half  so  perni- 
cious as  their  niicrolof^icftl  subtlety :  what  Bacon  calls  their 
unwholesome  and  vermiculate  questions,  their  vain  imagina- 
tiona,  vain  altercations  and  vain  affectations.  Such  wordy 
wars  about  mere  nomenclature  were  foredoomed  to  sterility. 
When  they  had  ploughed  a^ide  philology  and  history  with 
the  share  of  empty  speculation,  over  the  whole  field  of  their 
exegesis 

"  Infelix  lolium  et  steriles  dominantuT  avenne."» 

The  "  quodlibclarii "  were  worse  offenders  in  this  matter 
than  the  "  Smtentiarii"  or  "  Summistof."  They  abounded 
in  what  Calvin  calls  the  "  wandering  speculations  that  ravish 
unto  them  light  spirits."  ' 

St.  Paul's  one  word,  fiaTaio\oyia,  suras  up  folios  of  the 
scholastic  quwilibils.  The  question  how  many  angels  could 
dance  upon  the  point  of  a  pin  is  only  an  in-staniia  eluctscetis 
of  futility,  nor  is  it  more  intrinsically  absurd  than  St.  Thomas's 
serious  discussion  of  such  quacsiiunculae,  as  whether  angels 
could  be  in  two  places  at  once ;  or  whether  many  angela  could 
be  in  the  same  place  at  once ;  or  wiiether  Adam  in  a  state 
of  innocence  could  discern  the  essence  of  angela ;  or  whether 
local  distiince  has  any  effect  on  the  speech  of  angels;  or 
whether  tliere  is  a  definite  number  of  angels,  and  whether 


'  SifRfricd,  lia^hii  Einfluti  after  I^ie.  v.  Lyra  und  Luther  (Merx,  Arehiv.,  i. 
431).  Tho  one  m.iii  to  whom,  besidrs  St.  John,  the  Church  hns  allowed  the 
title  of  "  the  Hiviuo,"  Gregory  of  NnzianzuB,  bpwiiils  the  growth  of  thfiolo- 
gical  tcchoicalitics.  t^timvi  iioi  iviniiattt  xaX  rk^  ivriS^irMt  r^i  rias  ibirifittat 
Kol  tV  fui<po\6yoi>  (rmplar  .  .  .  Iv  Sliaakt  tpoBtitrBui  fiivoy,  rh  \itiv  tV  «ftfrit> 
in  Tori  aotplaixaatn.     Ornl.  xxiii. 

*  Sixtii*  Scnunsis  who,  like  Luther,  wnn  eduontcil  in  Soholnsticism,  speaks  of 
it  with  equal  disfnTour  (fljft/.  Sand.  p.  218).  He  saj-s  that  tho  five  metbodi 
of  the  Sclioolmeii  wern,  1.  THviaio,  applied  to  the  siiort*^!  claunen.  2.  JHt- 
linctio,  applied  to  nenily  evory  word.  3.  AV^gatio,  the  reference  to  endlen 
authoritiea.  ke.  Se«  his  sketch  of  •  leholaatic  acrmon,  with  its  refcrcncea  to 
material,  formal,  efficient,  and  final  wnacs  ;  its  Prooema,  Tmctatio,  Mvsteries, 
Norratio,  quc^tioiu  from  Albert,  Aleitander,  kc,  and  illttstratioua  from  tha 
Mawipvius  Plorum  and  Poh/nnUiea. 

*  "  Ia  premitrc  foia  que  Cnaanbon  vint  en  Sorhonoe  .  .  .  on  Ini  dit  'Voilii 
aneialleod  il  ya  quatre  cents  ansqii'on  dispiito  : '  il  dit  'Qu'a-t-on  decide  V" 
Memtfiana,  iL  3fi7  (I^attiaou's  Ocuaubon,  p.  479). 
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they  all  bulong  to  the  same  genus,  and  wliethcr  they  are 
compaaed  of  matter  and  form.^  Nor  is  it  one  wliit  more 
empty  than  Bonaventura's  speculations  as  to  tlie  difference 
between  the  morning  and  evening  vision  of  celestial  in- 
telligences.' These  questions  aro  almost  as  meaningless  as 
that  of  Rabelais  about  the  "  chimaera  buzzing  in  a  vacuum."  ^ 
And  tliis  ■vauiloquinin^  this  XeTrroXeaj^ia,  became  at  times 
little  short  of  blasphemous.  If  even  St.  Thomas  can  discuss 
whether  a  disembodied  soul  can  move  things  from  one  place 
to  anotlier,  or  "  can  God  sin  if  He  wishes  to  do  so  ? "  or 
"  if  the  sacrament  had  been  administered  between  the 
Crucifixion  and  the  Resurrection  would  Christ  have  died  in 
it?" — we  cannot  wondur  If  mefiner  intellects  discussed  such 
nonsense  as  "  whether  we  can  say  that  the  Son  is  the  Father 
and  is  not  the  Father,"  or  "  whether  the  Father  protluces 
the  Son  by  intellect  or  by  will."*  The  Schoolmen  fell  into 
the  fundamont;d  error  of  supposing  that  an  elaboration  of 
phraseology  is  a  science  of  theology,  and  tliat  we  can  add  to 
our  knowledge  of  God  by  dialectic  formulae  about  Him. 
Can  any  other  name  but  nonsense  be  given  to  discussions 

*  St,  Tliojnas  frequently  say*  "tit  docet  Diony.-tins  ; "  Rud  in  the  Celestial 
Uiernivhius  there  are  fifteen  long  cbapUra  about  thu  ilUtinctions,  &c.  of 
Augels,  arranged  in  n  sort  of  feudsl  cystem.  See  Daate,  Ptinid.  xxviii.  07. 
ijt.  Thomas's  oi-^ment  for  tho  number  of  angela  is  derirrd  frnm  tho  fact 
that  incorruiitible  bodies  are  incompambly  Inrger  than  corruptible,  so  that  it 
is  rcfljionablu  to  suppofie  th^t  iniinat^riul  siibstances  incomparably  exceed 
material  in  number  (Summ.  x.  qu.  60,  art.  Z).  Dtina  held  that  any  a  priori 
jiToof  of  the  nmtti-r  was  impossible,  bnt  thnt  it  might  |-«  proved  a  pofttriori 
"  (^aia  tot  (inttflligentiae)  slat  nccnuariae  ad  inohu  orbium  (ii.  dtst.  9,  pt.  4, 
art.  1), 

*  See  Die  Jnffciologit  der  naehasoUitehtn  ScholoMk,  in  ^Vcmr^,  ii. 
181-201, 

*  Scholasticism  oared  all  the  less  for  genuine  exegesis  because  it  was  occn- 
|)ied  with  (|nestioti.i  to  which  Scripture  deigned  to  gice  no  answer.  Hence  its 
exegesis  was  nmiuly  an  attempt  to  read  asceticism,  mysticiiiui,  and  pnpiil 
supremacy  into  Old  Testauifut  books,  especially  into  the  Canticles.  "Too 
many  echolars,"  says  Jeremy  Taylor,  "have  lived  upon  air  and  empty 
nothings,  fulling  out  about  nothings  and  being  very  wise  about  things  that 
are  not  and  work  not."     Via  InUllige/UiaA,     (work*,  viiL  884.) 

*  Lud.  Vivea,  De  Corrujtf.  AH.  in.  Many  snoh  questions  are  given  by 
Binder,  ZV  TAeoi.  .S'c7wi.  p.  24  (1624).  I  select  a  few.  "  Ulnim  pliu<on<etmat 
Deo  non  poast  fiiem  impoiuiliilf,  qwtm  irnposaibilia  v-^"  ■■■■^■■-  "•.-■  ■■<  /v,->» 
Utrutn  unio  sitcniitna  aut  rcUUiot  Ulntin  torpMA  V.  M  t 
infifuiUtU  attlUininil  Utruin  Chriiltu  est  t/tntua  in  v.n  ,i 
una  nuigna  f  "  and  to  on.  No  one  could  condemn  the  "  wdittbip  of  inutility  " 
in  the  schools  more  Atiougly  than  John  of  Salbburjr.    relycrat.  vii.  13. 
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as  to  wlietlicr  the  Fatlier  begets  the  Divine  Essence,  or 
whetlier  the  Divine  Essence  begets  tiie  Son  ?  Whether  the 
Essence  begets  the  Essence,  or  whether  the  Essence  itself 
neither  begets  nor  is  begotten  ?  Such  questions,  as  Erasmus 
says,  it  is  more  learned  to  ignore  than  to  know.^  For  all 
these  years,  he  says,  we  have  been  frivolously  cavilling  in 
the  schools  whether  we  should  say  that  Christ  is  cwnposcd  or 
that  He  consists  of  two  natares ;  and  whether  the  right  word 
to  use  respecting  their  union  is  "conflate,"  or  "commixed," 
or  " conglutinate,"  or  " ooagmeutato,"  or  "copulated,"  or  "fer- 
ruminate."  What,  again,  are  we  to  say  of  the  immense  and 
long-continued  discussions  as  to  whether  the  bust  still  con- 
tinued to  be  the  body  of  Christ  if  it  was  eaten  by  a  mouse, 
or  the  wine  to  be  His  blood  when  tasted  by  an  insect  which 
had  fallen  into  the  chalice?*  Still  more  degrading  and 
shocking  was  the  diajiute  with  those  who  were  called  Ster- 
corianists?  Such  questions  show  the  dangers  which  arise 
from  a  mixture  of  intellectual  subtlety  and  dogmatic  servi- 
tude, of  crude  materialism  and  unfatliomable  superstition. 
Tliey  are,  as  Luther  says  (omitting  his  epithet  diaMim), 
"an  art  of  litigating  about  idle  and  useless  speculations." 
They  are,  as  Bacon  says,  " portentomc  et  latrantcs  quaesliones." 
In  the  long  run  they  can  lead  to  nothing  but  hypocrisy  and 
scepticism.  Might  not  the  Schoolmen  have  recalled  with 
a<lvantage  the  wise  caution  of  St.  Augustine,  "Melius  est 
dahitare  dc  rebus  occuUis  quam  litigarc  de.  mcertis"  1* 

'  Kneom.  ilor.  p.  114.  Gregory  of  Niudanziia  comymrps  such  taii;n>Age  to 
jtlKRU'ry.  rairrhv  ^k  ifTji^oii  t«  Tial(*ii)  r^v  6\^iv  KXt-rroiacuj  t^  Tetx"  ▼?! 
iura8t<r*a>t  ff  Karopx'^<^^<"  "'''''  Otariir  iravro/oit  ko)  ivSpayivoit  Xvyianaaiv  ko] 
irfp)  9tov  A^7<iv  «al  kKaiitiy  xairirtpir  ti  koI   irtplrpyoi'.      (^rat,    xxi.      It  is  1o 

•Itch  (liscusaious  that  Po|>e  alludes  in  the  lines  abont  PamdUt  Lost: 
"  In  ipiilMcs  aiiReU  and  archangels  join, 
Anu  God  the  Father  turns  a  Srhool  Dirine." 

'  Brulifur  (t  14S3),  who,  nmfinjj  many  others  (IJonavi-nturft,  Alexander  of 
HkIcs,  Thomas  Ai|uina.<),  Marsiliua,  Pauluu  of  DurgoB.  Duniudus,  &c.),  tlis> 
CUMVII  thf  question,  draws  diittinctions  Iwtiveen  ahiu,  iifrrtu,  and  renter; 
In-twecn  trajieere  and  yrojkerein  vciUrtm ;  b^-tween  uh-Te  and  vornre  ;  heX<sw\\ 
tlu)  monae  u  nude  of  earth,  and  w  made  of  wat«r,  &c.  In  Sent.  iv.  dut.  13, 
qti.  6. 

'  Aa  to  this  ini8»rAl>1e  oontrorersy,  the  nahiral  outcomo  of  iinspiritual 
Mipemtition,  8«e  SchatT,  Med.  C/irOirianity,  ii.  652. 

•  On  tills  flijliject  nothing  can  he  added  to  the  wisti  rpmnrlis  of  Bacon, 
Advanfemenl  cjf  Learning,   and   the  valitalile    uoto  of   Erasmus  oa   Cim- 
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9,  But  wliile  the  Scriptural  exegesis  of  the  Schoolmen  was 
injured  by  all  these  causes,  the  worst  plague-spot  of  it  was 
the  assumptiou  that  every  part  of  Scrij)ture  admitt-ed  of  a 
vnilliiihx-  iniMijc^tia.  Some  teachers,  as  John  of  Sahsbury 
said,  declared  in  true  Rabbinic  style,  "  dn<}uli  ajtices  divinis 
plcni  suni  sacj-amenlis,"  and  "  iitera  inutUin  est  ncc  amindttm 
quid  loquutur."  '  Both  notions  were bonowed  from  the  school 
of  R.  Aqiba,  who  had  been  the  inveterate  enemy  of  Cliristian 
trath.  They  owe  their  pareuttige  not  to  Scripture  but  to  Tal- 
mudism  and  Kabbahsm.-  They  hltered  down  t-o  the  Schoolmen 
through  the  Alexandrians  and  the  Fathers,  and  were  un- 
fortunately jx'rpetuated  by  the  authority  of  Jerome  and 
Augustine.^  Origen  was,  as  we  Lave  seen,  the  earliest  to  dc- 
\  velop  the  conception  tliat  Scrijiture  was  written  with  a  trij)le 
meaning  ;  the  Latin  fathers  had  separated  his  "  spiritual  sense  " 
into  allegoric  and  anagogic*     A  favourite  illustration  of  this 


vertuntur  in  ranilognmm  ;  1  Tim.  i  6.  He  speaks  of  them  m  "  de  /rivoLa 
Nt<{;M  aiiie^nt  diitlatiiantes,"  and  says  tbat  for  ages  they  hail  in  huge  voliurc* 
discUAsed  {"uaque  ad  ehtitvrcm,  ilaqtu)  ikI  eonvicin)  qunrstiuncnlue  of  which 
aoinv  wore  useless,  othtTs  iosohiblo,  othen  ridiculous,  cithers  (irofane.  "  Un 
des  c6tc.i  le»  jiltts  fi\ux  dc  cetto  8co]iisli(iuo  e'ftnit  de  churchcr  rt  lU  Croiivrr  par- 
tout  de«  errcura.  Nous  avons  de  vea  eiiumi-ratioDB  d'erreurs  qui  I'coiiiliHHent 
des  volumes,  ct  sotivetit  pnriui  cus  ptt^tonducs  erreurs  condaiuut^c«,  il  y  a  de 
tria  bounes  chosca."     iU-nau. 

'  Joh.  Sarisb.  Folyerat.  vii.  12.  This  lively  thinker  knew  well  how  to 
warn,  in  similar  cases,  against  the  follies  to  wliicL  such  a  view  moat  lead. 
"  Ji\uiit  ill  jnierilihut  Aeadciiiiei  stucji;  oiniirm  dic/onivi  ejctntiunt  rjillnbnm 
iinmo  tt  literam,  duhitantta  ad  omnia,  qtuifrentfn  ncnififr  xrd  nwujttmu  <ut 
$cienliam  pcrvcuie}Ua,"  Mfinlog.  ii.  7.  (He  is  stK-aking  priniiirily  of 
logicians.)  The  Faculties  of  Louvain  and  Douai  called  it  "an  intolerable 
and  great  bln»iiheniy  "  to  s.iy  that  tluTo  was  an  otiose  word  in  Scripture. 
"  Every  phras«-,  aylLililc,  little  and  {Mjint,  is  full  of  a  Di>-ine  senae.  S?f>« 
Cardinal  Mamiing  On  the  Insp.  of  Script. 

*  The  liabliinic  phrase  for  the  multiplacteiutu  yna  Q*Dtft3  HCD  (Ixiw,  p. 
65).  "  The  K;ibbulists,  who  are  the  anatomists  of  words,  and  Lave  a  tbeolof^cal 
ak-lipmy  to  draw  sovereign  tinclnrcs  and  spirit*  from  ]ilain  and  rtobs  liter*] 
niBtt4'r,  observe  in  every  variety  some  great  mystic  siguificnti'in  ;  but  so  it  is 
alntnst  in  every  IKbrew  nauiu  and  word."  Douue,  E**ay$  in  Divinity, 
p.  122. 

'  No  doubt  the  Schoolmen  rould  have  quoted  loose  jHjpular  paaaagwi  of  the 
Fathers  which  seemed  to  point  to  "  verlinl  dictation.'  liut  ffW  if  any  ol 
the  Fathers  had  any  clear  and  fixed  cono-ption  of  the  subject.  Certainly  the 
Apostolic  Fathers  had  not  (lee  J.  I)eltti!.s<-h.  De  in*pir.  S.  Heript.  I/eiprig,  1872) ; 
and  no  lees  an  author  tlinn  Tholuck  {Die  Jiupimtitmslelirt,  18.'iU)snys  that 
the  ancimt  Church  unmUtokably  held  the  Invmio^c  of  Scripture  to  Iw  human 
and  impci'fi'Ci,  and  ascrilied  to  the  Rilile  contradictions  both  in  words  and 
facts  (sec  Ladd,  Diet,  of  ii.  b'erijt/.  ii.  2U). 

*  They  all  continue  to  say  after  St.  Angnstinc  tbat  the  literal  sense  must 
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supposed  fourfold  siinse  was  the  word  "  Jerusalem,"  which 
might  stand  for  a  city,  for  a  fuitliful  soul,  fur  the  Church 
militant,  or  for  the  Church  triumpliant.  Another  was  the 
word  "water,"  which  literally  means  an  element;  tropo- 
logically  may  stand  for  sorrow,  or  wisdom,  or  heresies,  or 
prosjierity  ;  allegorically  may  refer  to  baptism,  nations,  or 
grace;  anagogically  to  eternal  happiness.^  "Light"  was 
another  illustrative  word.  Thomas  Aquinas  tells  ua  that 
"  Lft  there  he  light  "  may  mean  historically  an  act  of  creation  ; 
allegorically,  "  Let  Christ  be  love  ; "  anagogically,  "  May  we 
be  led  by  Christ  to  glory  ; "  and,  tropologically,  "  May  we  be 
mentally  ilhimiued  by  Christ."  Even  these  instances, 
though  chosen  as  special  proofs  of  the  fourfold  sense,  show 
the  emptiness  of  the  methfxl.  j  Hugo  of  St.  Cher  and  others 
compare  those  four  meanings  to  the  four  coverings  of  the 
tabernacle;  the  four  colours  of  the  veil  of  the  tabernacle; 
to  the  four  winds ;  to  the  fourfold  cherubim  ;  the  four  rivers 
of  Paradise  ;  the  four  legs  of  the  t.able  of  the  Lord.*'  Bishop 
Longland  preaching  before  the  University  of  Oxford  in  1525, 
on  "  She  hath  also  furnuficd  her  Table,"  '  explained  it  to  mean 

come  first  fcf.  Orog.  Pro//,  in  Job),  but  they  desitised  it,  as  maj-  he  seen 
(oiuoug  Lurulrc'Js  of  otkor  proofs)  in  Hugo's  line — 

"farcis  imbutus  tentabis  grnudin  tutus," 

where  he  eKplida«  the  parva  to  be  all  that  ehiciilates  the  literal  sense. 
Ertuiit.  Diilane.  v.  2.  Bonsvi>ntnrft  says  that  even  in  a  single  letter  the 
Scri])tnre  bt^gets  a  multiform  wiailom,  but  that  "sub  corlice  litorse  occult- 
Htur  mystica  ct  profunila  iutcUif^entia."  An  anonymoiiB  monk  of  St. 
Vict<w  falls  back,  however,  on  the  old  remark  of  the  Uabbis,  Origen,  AugiiB- 
tiue,  ami  Jerome,  that  the  W/*r  of  Scripture,  without  allegory,  has  many 
tilings  "/aba,  iwpia,  inutilia,  impaliliva  ad  actemam  vitain."  Diestel, 
p.  188. 

'  Eucherius,  Spiritunhi  FoT-muhf,  referrinflf  to  Hen.  i.  0  (liternl)  ;  P».  Ixr. 
12;  I'rov.  xviii.  4  ;  Jolin  iv.  14  (Iropcilngii.-iili ;  Kzrk.  xxxvi.  26  ;  Rov.  xvii. 
16;  John  vii.  38  (allegoric);  Jer.  ii.  13;  I's.  I'.xlviii.  4  (anngoKic).  Ba-iil, 
with  infinitely  more  good  sense,  Kays  that  when  the  Dibledays  wxUcr  it  usuuUy 
im-ans  icaUr. 

*  Prnl.  %n  Gen.  DnronJus  (t  1296),  the  Diy/or  rfao!utii»iinwi,  author  of 
the  JiationaU  dir.  officietrum,  says  that  the  beam  from  which  church  bells 
liang  reprrseuta  the  Cross,  and  the  rop  the  Scriptures;  and  "ax  the  rope 
consists  of  three  strands,  so  does  Scnptnrc  cousut  of  a  threefold  strain, 
namely  history,  allegory,  and  niornlity,  and  the  descent  of  the  rope  from 
the  wood  in  the  liaudK  of  the  priest  is  tite  descent  of  Scripture  from  its 
jnyatery  in  the  mouth  of  the  jireiwiher"  I 

*  ProT.  ix.  L,  2.  Biahoii  Longhiml  also  ilefended  the  fourfold  sense  in  a 
sermon  in  Weslmiuster  Abbey,  Xovembor  27,  1527.     "8i  sola  gnuiimalici 
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that  Wisdom  liad  sot  furtli  in  her  Scriptural  banquet  the 
four  courses  of  Historj',  Tropology,  Anagogy,  aud  Allegory. 
Not  content  even  wit!i  the  fourfold  sense,  Bnnaventnra  and 
others  coutuiid  for  sevenfold  or  even  eightfold  senses,*  and 
there  is  just  as  much  reason  for  the  one  uumher  as  for  the 
other.  In  point  of  fact  any  hook  may  by  these  methods  be 
made  to  bear  any  number  of  meanings,  and  the  student  in 
the  Epistoktc.  Ohscuronim  Vircirum  may  scarcely  have  been 
exaggerating  when  he  says  that  he  had  attended  nnam 
Icctionem  in  poctria  where  he  had  heard  Ovid  exjwunded 
naturaliter,  liUralUer,  hidorialiffr,  tt  spiritualikr}  To  apply 
such  a  system  to  the  Bible  after  all  that  God  has  revealed 
to  us  respecting  it  can  only  be  regarded  as  an  immense 
anachronism.^  It  is  subversive  of  all  exactitude,  even  if  it 
be  not  fatal  to  all  truth. 

10.  But  the  system,  besides  saving  the  trouble  of  much 
study,  was  advantageous  to  hierarchic  usurpations.  It  maile 
of  Scripture  an  Apjcalj'ptic  book  with  seven  seals,  which  only 
priests  and  monks  were  able  to  unlock.*  It  made  a  standing 
dogma  of  the  "  obscurity"  of  Scripture,  which  w<is  thus  kept 
safely  out  of  the  hands  of  the  multitude.*  It  uiadi;  the  Pope 
the  doorkeeper  of  Scripture,  not  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  placed  at 
the  disposiil  of  the  hierarchy  an  indefinite  uumlxr  of  flaccid 
fijTnbols  which  might  be  oracularly  applied  to  pnive  whatever 


stiSiceret,''  he  mys,  "easet  gTunmalicae  peritos  facttis  illico  coiuuininatnii 
tlicolopis." 

'  Aiigt'lomns,  because  of  the  seTeti-sealed  book  in  the  Aiiocalyi»e  (I)  ex- 
plained tliu  Book  of  Kings  in  sevuu  svusos,  historic,  allegoric,  {Muubolic,  d»g- 
inatir,  &c.     Bve  Rosenniiiller,  Jlinl.  Int.  v.  153. 

*  Some  read  Virgil  ouly  to  nllegoriw  him.  I,tii)ton'i  edition  of  Coh-t  on 
The  CoriiilJtin}ig,  introd.  p.  xxiv.  Bernard  Sylvester  of  Chnrtreg  (t  1167) 
■  Uegoriaed  the  whole  hifttorj-  of  ^neiw,  whom  he  made  the  symbol  of  the 
■oul  {«w  Johnuii.  Sarisli.  Mflalorf.  iii.  4),  and  hi»  Glasnih-i  may  l*  taken  "  na 
H  good  argum<-Tiliim  itd  aitsurdum  for  the  entire  method  of  allegorising." 
I'oolc,  3Icd.  Thoughtt,  p.  110. 

*  Dr.  J.  M.  Ncalc  says,  "  Jf  Scripture  hat  not  an  undrrfttrrcnt  of  mmning, 
double,  treble,  quadrupk,  orevfti  yet  mi/rr  mnn{f(>td,  all  primitive  and  niedineviil 
coininentators  from  the  firat  eeiitury  to  the  llelornmtion  ....  have  been  sub- 
stituting; their  fancies  for  God's  immutable  veritiea — Lave  adoptt'd  a  Rysti-m 
whieh  in  alike  the  ofTspriug  and  the  parent  of  error."     I'ixst'itoiicn,  p.  377. 

*  llellarmine  (Ar  I'erlio  Dei,  iii.  8)  says  that  exegesis  :ieeds  the  aid  of  the 
Sjiirit,  who  is  only  found  in  a  eouneil  approved  by  the  I'ojw. 

*  Alberto*  Uo^us  uses  this  argumeot. 
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Lliey  desired.  Tropology  was  at  the  service  alike  of  ceck-sias- 
tical  dti^u  and  priestly  usurpatiuiv  Jesus  raising  the 
duad  before  a  few  wituesses  was  used  to  prove  the  duty  of 
private  confession  to  a  priest.  ,-■  While  Scripture  narratives 
were,  in  the  literal  sense,  treated  as  "  bare  dead  histories  which 
couceni  men  no  more,"  ^  the  Levitical  system  was  adduced  in 
absolute  defiance  of  the  whole  idea  of  the  New  Testiinient  to 
shew  that  Christian  presbyters  were  sacrificial  priests* 
"  Domini  iunt  cardincs  tcrrac"  the  Vulgate  rendering  of '"  the 
pillars  of  tlie  earth  are  the  Lord's  "  (1  Sam.  ii.  8),  was  applied 
tu  the  cardinals.  The  eighth  Psalm  was  itsed  by  Autouius, 
Bishop  of  Flurence,  to  mean  that  God  put  all  things  under 
t!ie  feet  of  the  Pope, — sheep,  ix.,  Christians ;  oxen,  ix,,  Jews 
and  heretics ;  beasts  of  the  field,  i.e.,  pagans ;  and  fishes  of 
the  sea,  ix.,  souls  in  purgatory.  "  Thou  hast  broken  the  heads 
of  the  dragon  in  the  waters "  (Pa,  Ixxiv.  13)  proved  the 
expulsion  of  demons  by  baptism.^  The  celibacy  of  priests 
was  supported  by  the  comparison,  in  Canticles,  of  the  cheeks 
of  the  beloved  to  doves.*  The  root  of  the  tree  in  Darnel's 
vision  (Dan.  iv.  12)  furnished  a  proof  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception  of  the  Virgin.  The  two  rods  of  Zechariah  (xi.  7) 
are  types  of  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans.  The  pajml 
canonisation  of  saints  was  maiiitaiiu'd  by  a  reference  to  the 
putting  of  a  himp  on  a  lanipstinid  (Matt.  v.  15).  So  far  back 
as  the  i\inth  century  Rabanu.s  Maurus  (f  85C)  in  bis  Dr 
Clei'ieorum  Insfitulione  had  found  ehorcpisccqn  in  the  seventy 
elders,  "  Readers  "  in  Ezek.  xxxiii.  7,  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
system  of  service  generally  in  Jlosaism  and  the  Psalms. 
Baronius  pretended  to  discover  that  our  Lord  put  on  a 
])ontifical  vestment  for  the  celebration  of  the  Lonl's  supper.'' 
I  Kor  must  it  be  supjiDsed  that  these  were  treated  as  passing 

^^F  *  Hcnnous  Dolcnaia  on  Matt.  ix.  18-28. 

r  *  Comi'oreginiiliu'iiiterprotiitionsof  .lotn.  1 4,  hi  Xcalc'g  J/crfMwva? PreoeAer*, 

L i>.  XIX..  whfi'o  thU  style  of  exegusi*  ig  <lefcri(lo«l. 

^^K  '*  CarJitin]  Cujuinn*  admitg  that  Rome  made  the  Dense  of  Scriptnre  vary 

^^B  with  her  owu  practice.     6>/);>.  p.  833. 

^^^  *  AnnaltK,  i.  154.     The  nibuke  of  Cosanbonis  "Hoccino  est  Divina  oMcal* 

I  cum  tiiiioru  tmcLarc,  hnmniu  fiftiucnta  .H.irn.4  nnrratioiiilma  ux  hug  sviniicr  iin- 

^^_  miBCcre  I  "  (Excrtitalionet,  p.  iid,  ay.  Thirlwall,  C/ianjcs,  L  150). 
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applications.  On  the  contrary,  a.?  we  liave  alrea<3y  seen,  they 
were  euduwod  with  a  denaoustrative  force  by  Innocent  HI. 
and  Boniface  VIII.  in  crises  of  intense  seriousness.^  Because 
kings  were  not  cxe«.]ited  in  the  command  "  Feed  my  lambs'' 
Bonifac*  maintained  tliat  a  Pa]»al  Legate  might  trample  on 
the  decrees  of  Emperors.  Even  the  plural  "  keys "  was  a 
sufficient  proof  that  tlie  Pope  wa-s  to  exercise  kingly  as  well 
aa  pontitiual  power,  and  that  the  (forged)  "  donation "  of 
Constantine  was  only  a  restitution.  He  explained  "  Launch 
into  (lie  deep  "  to  moan  "  Go  to  Rome  ;  betake  thyself  to  the 
city  which  has  domuiiou  over  all  nations,  and  there  lay  down 
thy  net"*  The  hideous  and  unutterable  infamies  of  the 
Inquisition  were  defended  by  the  words,  "  they  fjaihrr  them 
ill  bundles  and  burn  than."  "0  te-incrariam  iinpadcntiam" 
exclaims  Luther  of  this  and  similar  allegories,  "  et  acdcstam 
amlUumem  ! "  * 

We  may  perhaps  wonder  that  there  had  been  no  stronger 
and  earlier  revolt  against  this  V!ist  usuqiatiou.  But  there  is 
no  need  to  wonder.  There  was  no  Prophet  more.  Tlie 
priests  lovwi  to  have  it  so,  for  it  oifered  boundless  facility 
for  sermons,  and  gave  a  fine  semblance  of  freudom.  The 
I"»eople  loved  to  have  it  so,  for  they  did  not  want  to  be 
troubletl  with  independent  thought.  They  were  glad  to 
re.sign  the  respjusibitity  for  their  behefs  and  their  future 
salviitiun  into  the  hands  of  those  "who  claimed  to  have  tlie 
infallibility  of  knowledge  and  the  ke}"^  of  heaven  and  hell. 
Like  the  Israelites  of  old.  the  ma-ss  of  men  did  not  wish 
to   hear   the   voice  of   God.     They  had  said  to   the   Popo 


'  "The  greater  ]i(:ht"  in   the  Papacy,  lunwftit  III.     Dfrrcl.  Oregwr.  be. 
lib.  i.   lit.  xxxiii.     The  two  swords,  BoiiifuL't  YIII.     JC'irav.  lib.  i.  tit.  viii. 
It  wiu  convenient  to  foigrt  the  wise  rule,   "Theologin  pcirubolica  non  mt 
deinoiulraUva." 
*  •*  I'Evungi'Uo  e  i  Drtttor  tnngni 

Son  ilerelitti,  e  solu  m  DccKtitii 
Si  gtilJia  si  cbe  iiiu'ea  a'  lor  vij4i»j{ni 
A  ijUesto  intonde  il  I'liiw  e  \  (."aniinnii . 
Non  vaniio  i  lor  iwimieri  a  Nazzareito 
lA  dovf  Gabhriello  niierse  I'alL" — Dante,  PanuL  ix. 
13S-18S.     Comp.  id.  Df  .\tonaTchia,  iiL  p.  187. 
'  Scoililmau,  Lot.  Chrittiauity,  ri.  4U5. 
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"  Speak  thou  to  us.     Let  not  God  speak  with  us."     '"  And 
the  people  stood  afai*  off."  ^ 

But  siHce  the  Papal  Church  could  thus  prove  to  her  own 
satisfaction  the  infallibility  of  every  doctrine  of  mediaeval 
sacerdotalism  ;  since  site  could  oixjuly  maintain  that  if  the 
Bible  seemed  to  collide  with  any  cr)'st;i!lised  dogma  of  her 
schula-sticisin,  the  Bible  must  give  way  ;  since  she  could 
extnict  from  Scripture  the  defence  of  her  own  unlimited 
pretensions  in  hundreds  of  ways  inconceivably  remote  &om 
the  intentions  of  the  sacred  writers;  since  she  held  the 
Bible  thus  bound  with  the  double  chains  of  ilogma  and 
allegory,  it  is  clciir  that  nothing  short  of  the  Reformation 
was  requirt-d  to  shake  down  the  prison-walls  of  system,  anil 
to  rescue  the  Scriptures  from  these  centuries  of  misuse.  '  To 
maintain  the  fourfold  sense  was  for  mediaeval  Romanism  a 
matter  of  life  and  death.  It  was  necessary  for  lier  jxtwer 
that  dogmatic  prepos.ses.sion  and  traditional  authtirity  shuidd 
reign  supreme.  The  more  ingeniously  texts  wore  raauipu- 
latcd  in  her  interests,  the  more  loudly  she  proclaimed  that 
such  interjiretations  alone  were  "  spiritual "  and  were  due 
to  "illuminating  grace."  Tlie  motto  of  the  Bemardines,  like 
that  of  the  Alexandrians,  Nisi,  crcdiihritis  n-on  inielli'/etis  was 
practi&'illy  made  to  mean  "Protestants  despise  our  arguments 
from  allegurie.'i  because  they  are  devoid  of  the  Spirit."  -  The 
vitality  of  such  notions  is  astonisliing.  In  1777  a  book  waa 
published  called  Samson's  Hair,  an  Eminent  Jiqrrcsfntation  of 
th«  CImrrh  nf  Gtxl.  "  Some,"  Sfip  the  writer,  "  may  object 
against  this  that  the  hair  of  a  man's  head  is  a  mean  thing 
to  represent  so  great  and  glorious  a  thing  jvs  the  Church  of 
Christ.  To  which  I  answer,  '  Glory  over  me,  thou  iufideUty, 
tt^ou  first-bom  of  the  devil,  if  thou  canst.' "  * 

But  the  fourfold  sense  which  might  have  survived  Era.smu8, 
and  even  Luther,  received  it-s  death-blow  from  the  uiascuhue 
good  sense  of  tho   English   Reformers.     "  We   may  borrow 

^  Kit.  XX.  19-21.     See  Lange,  Orundrisa,  p.  4. 
*  Sdmcron  on  2  Cor.  iii. 

'  E.  Jone«  Trevecka  (quoted  by  thts  Rot.  Prof.  Conybeara  in  his  Dampton 
Lectures,  1824;. 
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similitudes  or  allegories  from  the  Scriptures,"  ssi\%  the  great 
translator  Tynilale,  "  and  apply  them  to  our  puriioses,  which 
allegories  are  uo  sense  of  the  Scriptures,  but  free  things 
besides  the  Scriptures  altogether  in  the  liberty  of  the  Spirit. 
I.-/  Such  allegory  proveth  nothing,  it  is  a  mere  simile.  God 
is  a  Spirit,  and  all  his  words  are  spiritual,  and  His  literal 
sense  is  sjnriinal."  ^  "  As  to  those  three  spiritual  senses,"  says 
Whitaker,  the  opponent  of  Bellarmine,*  "it  is  surely  foolish 
to  say  there  are  as  many  senses  in  Scripture  as  the  words 
themselves  may  be  transferred  and  accouimodatod  to  bear. 
For  although  the  words  may  be  appUed  and  accommodateii 
tropologically,  anagogically,  allegorical! y,  or  any  other  vxiy,  yet 
there  art  'not  tlwrffore  various  soims,  various  interprdations, 
and  cxplicnticns  of  Scripture,  hut  tlurc  u  but  oiie,  sense  and 
thai  th£  literal,  which  may  be  variously  accommodated,  and 
from  which  various  things  may  be  collected."*; 


It  is  always  an  evil  to  create  any  discontinuity  between 
ourselves  and  the  past.  It  has  not  been  my  object  to  hunt 
out  the  details  of  ancient  error;  still  less  to  glory  in  the 
superiority  of  modem  insight,     If  we  are  comj>elled  to  study 

i  See  luH  chapter  on  "  Tho  Four  Sonsea  of  Scriptnn "  is  Obcdinut  tf  a 
ChruUmn  Man. 

«  Dispute  on  Holp  Scriphire,  p.  409  (Parker  Society). 

*  Evi'ii  Dean  Colel,  tLougli  bi-  ailiiiiit«d  the  fourfold  sense,  yet  says  Umt 
the  New  Tugtament  "lias  for  tli»>  most  part  th«'  neiise  that  apiH-ars  on  the 
aurfncc  ;  nor  is  one  thing  said  ami  another  mrnnt.  but  the  wry  thug  u  itirnnt 
which  is  said,  and  the  sease  in  wholly  lileml."  .Sec  farther,  Colet,  On  th* 
Hierarchies  of  Dionysiu*,  p.  107  (cil.  Lnptoii),  aud  on  Gat.  iv.  24.  Colet 
compares  the  amLROfnc  sense  to  the  Knbbain  (/.  c.  p.  112),  aud  had  been  deeply 
influenced  l>y  Mimndola  and  Plolinun.  Mr.  Liiptou  also  kindly  rcfcra  rac  to 
Mr.  Alexaiidfr  Oill  (High  Miuster  of  St.  ratil's),  who,  in  his  Sarrcd 
Phttosophic  of  the  Holy  Sertyturrs  (1696,  p.  !(!.'>),  i-omparoa  David's  cuttilit;  oiT'] 
the  ln[i  of  Saul's  robe  to  I's.  xxii.  \i — "  Tluii  jxirud  mil  ganiiaiU  among  Iji-etn  " 
— *'  For,"  he  Kiys,  "Saul  was  a  figure  of  t'hiist."  He  nddif,  "  But,  von  gay, 
the  .Serijiture  it  not  to  be  slraivrii/far  by  that  meons  ercrie  thing  ran  "h*  maid* 
if  any  thing."  His  answer  to  this  very  iinturol  objcclion  is  suprcinoly  invalid. 
"At  the  Reformation, "  says  Bi8hop  Marsh,  "it  Ix-canic  a  maxim  among 
ProtestauU,  that  the  words  of  Scrijitun'  had  only  oniT  sciiw,  aid  tlmt  tht-y 
who  ascribed  to  them  vaHmui  seiisses  made  the  nieaniiiCdf.Sciiptun'  nltofiether 
nnccrtain."  Criticism  ami  IntfrprHalion,  ].ect.  xii.,  ji.  6i>6.  "Nosuch  univerHal 
nde  "  (for  alUfiorical  interiiretnlinn),  says  Bishop  ran  Mildert,  "is  toTiefonnd 
in  Scripture.  It  in  nowhere  Uid  down  as  a  uiaxiui,  that  there  is  in  every  part 
of  the  sacrni  writin;^,  nor  oven  iu  the  gmter  part,  a  hidden  spiritnal  senae-" 
Lampton  Led.,  p,  250. 
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and  to  point  out  the  errors  of  the  past,  it  sliould  be  in  a 

spirit  of  humility,  ami  not  of  malice ;  it  shouUl  be  that  we 

may  faithfully  learn,  not  vainly  triumph.     Nothing  can  be 

more  beautiful  than  the  character  and  example  of  many  of 

the  Schoolmen,  nothing  keener  than  their  intellectual  subtlety, 

nothing  more  admirable   than  their    unwearied    diligence. 

When  we  think  of  the  blameless  life  of  the  Venerable  Bedc, 

devoted  from  the  age  of  seven  years  upwards  to  the  study  of 

Scripture  in  the  calm  retirement  of  Jarrow,  and  ended  while 

he  was  dictating  to  his  young  schoUu"  the  last  words  of  his 

comment  on  St.  John;^ — of  the  young  Bernard  of  Clairvaux, 

standing  neck -deep  in  the  ice-cold  stream  to  subdue  the  pas-  _ 

sions  of  thefleshjand  devoting  his  3ife  to  saintly  self-denial; — 

of  Ids  unhappy  rival,  t!ie  brilliant  Abelard,  hiding  his  shame 

and  agony  in  the   monastery   of  St.   GUdas  de  Rhuys,  and 

dying  in  humble  peace  under  the   gentle  care  of  Peter  of 

Clugny; — of  Bonavontura,   of  whom  hi.?  master,  Alexander 

of  Hales,  used  to  say  tliat  "  in  Bonavcntura  Adam  did  not 

sm;"  who,   when  appointed   Cardinal,  was  found    humbly 

washing  the  vessels  of  his  monastery,  and    when  his  great 

contemporary  jisked  him   the   source    of  his  vast  learning, 

pointed  in  silence  to  his  crucifix ; — of  the  chancellor  Oerson 

gathering  the  little  children  round  his  sick  bed,  and  bidding 

them  uplift  their  little  white  hands  with  the  prayer,  "Lord, 

have  mercy  on  thy  poor  servant  Jean  Geraon  ; " — of  Albert 

the  Groat  preferriiig  his  position  of  a  humble  monk  to  the 

Bishopric  of  IJatisbon  which   he  resigned  ;— of  Thomas   of 

A({uino  in  his  profound  humility,  his  rapturous  visions,  his 

glorious  daily  prayer,  Da  mihi  Domini  cor  nolile  quod  nnlla 

ad  terrain   ihlrnhnt  trrrcna  afftctio,  his  holy  answer  to   the 

Vision  "  Bene  scripsisti  de  me.Thoma;  quam  mercedem  a  me 

accipies  ?  "     Kon  nfiam  nisi  (e,  Domiiie ; — of  the  incredible 

diligence,  sanctity,  and  learning  of  Duns  Scotus,  who  had 

influenced  the  entire  theology  and  philosophy  of  his  day 

before  his  early  death  at  the  age  of  thirty- four  ;  * — of  the  iron 

'  Sigc}H'rt,  Di  Seripf.  EecUs.  S3.     Bcile's  vereion  of  St.  John  U  tha  first 
extant  sjipfimen  of  Knf{Uf»h  pTose. 
*  Milnian,  Lntin  UhrittiaAiiy,  Vk,  xiv.  3. 
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logic  and  dauntless  courage  with  which  Occam,  the  Dodor\ 
Invincibiiis,  "  the   demagogue  of  scholasticism/'    braved   in 
defence  of  civil  liberty  the  excommunication  of  the  Pope, 
and  in  defence  of  absohite  poverty  the  excommunication  of 
his  own  order — when  we  think  of  the  miugled  holiness  and 
intellectual   power  of  these  great  men,  we  revolt  at   the 
thought  of  speaking  about  thorn  with  flippancy  or  disrespect. 
If  they  iiad   left  nothing  else  to  the  Church,  they  have  left  • 
the  best  of  all  legacies — the   legacy  of  holy  lives   and   aaj 
immortal  example;  the  legacy  of  men  who  during  years  ofl 
unselfish  sincerity  spurned  delights  and  lived  laborious  days. 
The  writings  of  some  of  them  wiU  be  always  valuable  for  the 
spirit  of  deep  devotion  which  they  breathe,  fur  high  moral 
teaching,  for  profound  philosophical  and  theological  iuvestiga- 
tion.     But  their  lives  were  better  than  their  learning.     They 
hjul  found  Christ,  even  though  they  reaxi  His  name  by  wronj 
methods.     I   have   not  been    speaking  of  their  writings  in 
general,  or  of  the  many  high  services  which  they  rendered 
to  their  generation  and  to  mankind.     I  have  been  speaking 
only  of  their  exegesis,  and  respecting  that  branch  of  their 
labours  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  pronouncing  the  judgment 
that  it  was  radically  defective — defective   in    fundamental 
principles,  and    rife  on   every  page   of  it  with    all   sorts   of 
erroneous  details.     It  demonstrates  the  amazing  vitality  of 
error;  the  fatally  stupefying  effects  which  result  from  the 
att^'mpt   to  crush  free  inquiry  under  the  leaden  weight  of  J 
authority  and    tratlition;  the   hopeless  insecurity  of  super- 
structures,  even   when  they  have  been  elaborated  with  the 
utmost  care  aixd  skill,  whioli  have  been  based  on   shallow,] 
imaginary,  or   untested    foundations.      But  the   sadness    of* 
these  facts  is  irradiated  by  one  truth  of  which  they  furnish 
the  strongest  evidence.     It  is  that  the  Bible  may  be  obecured 
for  centuries  by  bad  translations,  and  buried  under  mountain- 
loads  of  valueless  and  erroneous  exposition  ;  that  it  may  be 
vdthheld  from  the  ignorant,  and  grossly  mis-interpreted  by 
the  learned ;  that  it  may  even  be  abusetl  as  a  bulwark  of 
immense  foUies,  and   a  pretext  for  enormous  crimes;  and 
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yet  that  there  is  in  the  truths  which  constitute  its  essence 
so  divine  a  prcciousness,  so  innate  a  force,  that  never  in 
any  age  has  it  ceased  to  teach  men  the  way  of  salvation, 
never  has  it  lost  the  power  to  brighten  happiness  and  to 
console  affliction,  to  inspire  men  with  courage  for  the  ameli- 
oration of  social  wrongs,  for  the  overthrow  of  popular  idols, 
for  the  assault  on  ancient  errors,  for  the  restatement  of 
forgotten  and  neglected  truths.  Men  may  still  continue  to 
misunderstand  and  to  misrepresent  it ;  to  turn  it  into  a  grim 
idol  or  a  mechanical  fetish ;  to  betray  it  with  the  kiss  of 
false  devotion,  and  to  thrust  it  between  the  soul  and  the  God 
Whom  it  was  designed  to  reveal;  but  to  the  end  of  all 
time — and  herein  consists  its  divine  authority — it  shall  guide 
the  souls  of  the  humble  to  the  strait  gate  and  the  narrow 
way  which  leadeth  to  eternal  life — to  the  end  of  all  time 
"  an  highway  shall  be  there,  and  a  way,  and  it  shall  be  called 
The  way  of  holiness ;  the  unclean  shall  not  pass  over  it ;  but 
whosoever  walketh  in  the  way,  yea,  and  even  fools,  shall  not 
err  therein."  ^ 

1  I».  jutxT.  7,  8. 
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THE      REFORMERS. 

"  He  that  liath  my  wonJ.  let  him  npi-ak  my  word  faithfully.    AVhat  hath  the 
straw  to  do  with  the  whtiat  ?  saith  th(?  Lord."— Jcr.  xxiii.  28. 

The  Rfifonnation  is  very  inadequately  and  negatively 
represented  by  the  word  "  Protestantism."'  If  in  its  narrower 
aspect  it  was  a  rex'olt  against  Romanism,  it  was  in  reality 
but  one  scene  in  the  vast  drama  of  human  progress  in  which 
Ronae  herself  was  compelled  to  take  her  part.  Her  awaken- 
luent,  her  purification,  her  better  line  of  Popes,  her  Cuuncil 
of  Trent,  her  Society  of  Jesus,  resulted  in  no  small  degree 
frum  the  work  which  owed  its  personal  impulse  to  the  mighty 
pa.ssiiin  and  genius  of  Luther.  Those  who  reconcile  it  with 
their  sense  of  justice  to  call  him  the  father  of  infidelity, 
might  with  just  as  much  truth  have  called  him  the  restorer 
of  tlie  Papacy.  For  the  work  of  Luther,  like  that  of  Origen, 
was  the  watershed  of  many  divergent  influences.  If  in  the 
one  direction  he  is  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  teaching  of 
cnck  and  Muntzer,  and  in  another  of  Lessing  and  Strauss ; 
uredly  he  was  also  the  cause  of  a  marked  improvement  in 
the  Romish  Church,  of  the  energy  of  her  counter-Reforma- 
tion, and  of  the  improvement  in  morality  and  <U3cipline 
within  her  pale, 


'  It  ahonld  however  be  observed  that  the  Protest  of  Spiore,  if  negative 
against  particular  doctrines,  was  positive  in  its  assertion  of  the  liberty  uf 
eonsdonoe. 
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But  in  point  of  fact,  as  history  lias  proved  again  and  again. 
it  is  absurd  and  misleading  to  charge  men  with  all  the  results 
which  may  spring  imlirectly  from  thfiir  teaching  or  character. 
Their  work  must  be  juilged  with  reference  to  the  times  and 
circumstances  in  which  it  was  accomplished.  We  might  as 
well  make  St.  Paul  responsible  for  Marcion  or  St.  John  for 
Valentinus,  or  charge  Christianity  with  the  follies  and  extrava- 
gances of  Gnosticism,  or  lay  at  the  door  of  Las  Casas  the 
guilt  of  negro  slavery,  or  brand  the  memory  of  Lafayette 
with  the  blood  spilt  in  the  Reign  of  Terror,  as  lay  at  Luther's 
door  the  errors  which  have  arisen  among  the  sects  and 
churches  which  were  first  called  into  e.sistence  by  his  heroic 
personality.  He  was  but  one  among  many  influences 
mightier  than  himself,  and  his  work  was  but  a  single  current 
in  a  tide  of  which  the  forces  are  to  this  day  unspent.  The 
Reformation  was  "  the  life  of  the  Renai.ssance  infused  into 
religion  uudt^r  the  influence  of  men  of  the  grave  and  earnest 
Teutonic  race ;  a  return  to  nature  which  was  not  a  rebellion 
against  God,  an  apjieal  to  reason  which  left  room  for  loyal 
alk'gianco  to  the  Bible  and  to  Christ."  ■■ 

He  must  indeed  be  incapable  of  fairness  who  can  ignore 
the  services  once  rendered  by  the  Papacy  to  the  cause  of 
civilisation  and  humanity.  These  services  have  been  recog- 
nised as  generously  by  Comte*  and  Mazzini'  as  by  De 
Lamennais^  and  Le  Maistro.*     But 

••  Tlip  f>l(i  onliT  clmngi-ili.  giving  jilnco  to  now, 
And  Ooii  fulfils  Jliiiiself  in  muiiy  ways 
Lest  one  good  custoin  sliuulJ  corrupt  the  world." 

In  the  sixteenth  century  the  whole  Papal  system  had, 
even  on  the  confession  of  its  own  historians,  sunk  into  a 
formalism  and  corruption  which  made  it  a  curse  to  mankind. 

*  BmuxI,  Tlibbrrt  Leclurts,  p.  2.  Perhaps  rather  "Rj^lipion  infimod  into  the 
Bonoissaucf."  What  the  Rt'OnLssnTice  was  without  the  Refnrinntiou  •mnv  In? 
noon  in  inrh  men  a«  Leo  X.,  Bembn,  Bihbicna,  Panormita,  FUelfo,  Poiitiau, 
Potnponiktiuf),  k<\  (see  Gieseler,  v.  181-184). 

'  Cour*  de  Poliliijue  Positivf. 

*  Se«  the  very  i>owerful  uid  eloquent  testimony  of  Mazziui  in  the  Fott*.ig\U% 
RtviMO,  1870.  p.  731. 

*  JS«Mi  «ur  VTndifftnrue,  1817. 
»  Du  Papt,  1819. 
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An  Rven  more  tremencJous  indictment  against  tlie  decadent 
morality  of  Rome  and  Ijer  priesthood  might  be  drawn  from 
the  writings  uf  Petrarch,  Uerson,  Machiavelli,  Piciis  of 
Mirandoiii,  or  Savonarola,  than  from  those  of  Boccaccio  and 
the  Italian  novelists.*  Even  in  the  Faradiso  of  Dante  you 
may  hear  the  cry  of  holy  indignation  wrung  from  the 
assembled  saints  while  St.  Pietro  Damiano  denounces  the 
gross  luxuries  of  the  priesthood  ;  and  in  the  same  mighty 
Kong  the  unworlhiness  of  the  successors  of  8t.  Peter  had 
made  the  living  topazes  of  Leaven  bicker  into  ruby  hues  of 
fiery  wrath  while  the  gieat  Apostle  fulininatea  his  more  than 
papal  anathema  against  the  blood-stained  and  aTfiricious 
pontififs  who  have  usurped  on  earth  "  My  place,  my  plac*. 
Mv  Place!"  And  things  grew  worse  and  worse.  How 
could  Rome  be  respected  when  the  world  saw  such  pontiles 
as  Sixtus  IV.,  Innocent  VIII.,  Alexander  VI.,  Julius  IL.and 
Clement  VII.,  not  to  mention  such  a  once-dissolute  sophist 
as  Pius  II.  (Aeneas  Sylvius),  or  such  an  elegant  epicurean 
as  Leo  X.  ?  How  could  the  world  tolerate  on  the  lips  of 
simoaists,  nepotists,  adulterers,  and  worse,  the  claim  to 
absolute  donnuion  over  religion,  the  claim  to  be  sole  in- 
terpreters of  Scripture,  and  the  immediate  recipients  of  the 
power  onJ  authority  uf  Christ  ?*  How  could  men  endure  that 
such  persons  shouhl  be  addre.ssed  by  a  trenibliug  sycophancy 
as  "our  Lord  ant]  God"  ?  How  could  they  sutTer  a  man  so 
vile  as  Sixtus  IV.  to  found,  unquestioned,  that  Spanish  In- 
qui-sition  which  is  perhaps  the  most  abhorrent  phenomenon 
ever  presented  to  the  loathing  of  the  worlil  ?  Was  his 
successor,  Innocent  VIII.,  amid  his  life  of  criminal  luxury 
to  lot  loose,  unquestioned,  a  man  like  Sprenger,  whose 
Mallais  Makjiiurnut   has   well   been   called   "a   monstrous 


'  See  ])roorK  only  too  overwhelming  in  Giencler,  v.  §  1W. 

'  8*e  Di.mer,  HM.  of  Prol.  Thiol.  I.  35,  E.  I.  Thi'  most  rxtrnvriRnnt 
ulatpment  of  l'a]ial  claims  limy  lie  found  in  Aiigustin  Trimtfo.  /V  PoUxInir 
KrflfJiutf,  who  says  that  "worebip,  equal  to  thnt  <1iik  to  the  Biiiiifa,  iJtrcttlot 
than  that  to  the  utiKfli),  belonj^s  to  the  I'opo  "  (Trionfo,  ix.  72).  Pajial  clnima 
were  aup[iort«d  by  snch  fXc{j;i'8iM  bh  this  :  Quod  Papa  ait  Pmt  Jmjuratoru 
jiixto  illud  "  Eccu  coiictitiii  t«  Duum  Pharaottis."  Guraon  [Ik  Pttkitt.  Ectl.  1  ; 
Coiuuierttt.  10),  jjivtesta  against  these  eztraragances. 
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bastani  of  priestcraft  and  scliolasticism  ? "  Were  po]>e9.  of 
wliom  some  were  equal  to  Nero  and  Duuiilian  in  crime,  but 
from  their  positions  and  their  professions  far  viler  in  infamy,  to 
be  suffered  for  ever  to  wield  in  the  name  of  Jeaua,  a  power 
with  which  that  even  of  the  Caesars  was  not  to  be  compared? 
The  ecclesiastical  casuistry  which  could  not  quite  sutiucate 
the  mitral  sense  or  suppress  the  burning  blush  of  the  Emperor 
Sigismund  at  the  Council  of  Constance,  was  still  less  able  to 
crush  a  rebellion  which  was  headed,  on  all  sides,  by  the  noble 
indi'^natioH  and  the  revolted  conscience  of  mankind. 

The  institutions  of  piet)'  were  thoroughly  corrupted.  Theo- 
logy had  sunk  into  a  dull,  dciwi,  and  cumbrous  scholaaticisna/ 
which  so  fjir  from  reconciHiiff  faith  witli  kuowleilge  had  but 
deepened  the  chasm  between  the  twn.  If  John  of  Salisbury 
in  the  twelfth  eeiiturj'  !iad  complained  of  its  slavish  «lepen- 
dence,  and  miserable  pettiness — if  Roger  Bacon  in  the 
thirteenth  had  said  that  it  lantfuot  d  asininat  eircuiii  mate 
intfUtrfa — in  the  course  of  three  more  centuries  its  questions 
had  become  more  "  verniiculate,"  its  terminology  more  bar- 
barotis,  and  its  whole  found ationlesa  sujM?rstrupture,  reanxl 
only  on  the  sand,  was  tottering  under  the  waterflocwls,  which 
began  to  burst  upon  it.  A  sacerdotalism  at  once  arrogant, 
intolersmt,  immoral,  and  idle,  headed  by  a  Pope  who  might  Iw 
at  once  a  "  priest,  an  atheist,  and  a  god,"  had  radically  cor- 
rupted the  lifoblood  of  the  Church  by  dividing  it  into  two 
classes,  the  ndiiig  and  the  ruled.  It  had  p)isoned  the  veins 
of  all  Christian  life  by  substituting  a  visionary  .stitisfactiou 
for  a  true  reconciliation,  and  a  mechanical  conformity  for  a 
holy  life.  Piety  was  practically  identified  with  the  obser- 
vance of  ecclesiastical  rules.  Imptmity  was  sold  i^o  the  living 
and  deliverance  to  the  dead.*     Monasticism,  itself  jx^lhiti-il 

'  "  Thpologinr  f«m  miitpria  non  »acrRi"  literal  ot  Scri!'"!"- .'irinne  mint, 
K(l ouiiolant  KtwiMirni-  ctHpino.iiti-  hitricjttni'iiuo  qnac*fioii  .  uni^tfiTift 

Ruhtilitate    exi'tvubantiir   et    dcratijjntNUitur  ingrnia"  |<  -,  I'ir.   J/*- 

l<\nfhth.  c.  in.). 

*  See  a  very  fine  piiR»k)(e  of  Rnvsmns  {Anmeit  in  1  Tim,  L  9,\  -whinh  !•  loo 
long  til  quott",  but  IS  full  of  iiuIiKiinnt  plfKjnpnco  uRsiiml  Sli<?  slotJihil  nii'l 
corrupt  prii'sthood— "  Mptui'lmiit  tyrjniiidi  aune,  si  mun'lus  r<«Ri]ii«ocri't " 
{Oyp.  ix.  49U).     Hut  p-rUnpi  some  iniiy  be  more  open  to  couvivtion  if  I 
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by  confessed  and  countless  abonunations,  seized  upon  selfish- 
ness as  the  basis  of  religion,  anil  fxiiamltfl  it  to  infinity. 
Aaceticism,  darkening  at  once  the  teaching  nf  Scripture,  the 
meaning  of  life,  and  the  character  of  God,  taught  that 
celibacy  was  holier  than  luarriaj^e,  and  that  self-inflicted 
tftrtures  could  expiate  for  spiritual  sins.  The  very  con- 
ception of  morality  was  vitiated.  A  priesthood  calling  itself  the 
('hurch — a  priesthood  whose  vices  were  tlie  complaint  of  the 
theologian  and  the  motive  of  the  novelist,  the  despiir  of  the 
goo<i  and  the  execration  of  the  multitude— claimeii  absolute 
authority  over  men's  bodies  and  souls,  shut  the  Bible  from 
the  many,  turned  Christ  into  a  wrathful  Avenger,  made  it 
easier  for  the  rich  tliim  for  the  poor  to  escape  damnation, 
and  gave  even  to  the  grace  of  God  the  aspect  of  capricious 
concession  to  the  purchased  intercession!?  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 
The  Christian  Rome  of  Bor^a  ha*^!  come  to  deserve  every 
one  of  the  denunciations  which  had  been  hurled  at  the 
Pagan  Rome  of  Nero  by  the  A]x»calyptic  seer.  The  name 
of  faith  was  prostituted  by  being  bestowed  on  the  abject 
acceptance  of  unproved  postulates  ;  the  name  of  morals  was 
conferred  upon  a  blind  obedience  to  human  tniditiims;  the 
name  uf  gnice  wa.s  coiifineti  to  the  mechanical  operation  ot" 
perverted  sacraraents ;  the  name  of  trntli  to  a  mass  of  in- 
fallible falsehoods  ;  the  name  of  orthoiJoxy  to  the  pa.ssive 
re[H'tition  of  traditional  ignorance.  The  results  were  fright- 
ful. There  was  mental  coercion  and  moral  disorder.*  Even 
Bellarmine  acknowledges  that  some  years  before  the  R^'fomia- 
tiou  "  there  was  no  strictness  in  spiritual  courts,  no  cluistity 
in  maQnens,  no  reverence  in  presence  of  what  was  sacred, 
no  scholarship,  in  sliurt  almost  no  religion."  * 

The  necessary  deliverance  came  through  the  study  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures.     Lung  before  the  days  of  Luther  some,  at 

(tuniTiion  a  Pope  u  witness.  I'opc  Adrian  VI,,  at  the  Diet  of  Niimberg, 
wliirh  wag  ronvpned  to  nup|>reni  Lutliernnism,  declnrrd  thrnuj;h  the  Bishop  of 
F»>iriAnc  that  "  three  disorders  had  spniiif;  .  .  ,  mort  nj'x-dnlhi  from  thr  tin* 
u/  prir^ti  aiul  prflitUg ;  even  in  the  Holy  Chair  many  horrible  orimet)  hftve 
heon  coniinitt«d." 

'  See  Hunifiden,  Bamplon  Lftdwrte,  p.  JS. 

-  See  Dorner,  i.  28-49. 
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least  of  the  few  who  studied  tlie  Bible  with  open  eyes,  had 
seen  how  iliffuraut  whs  priiuitive  Christianity  from  mediaeval 
Homnnism,  how  deep  and  impassable  was  the  gulf  between 
/v  tho  Clmrch  of  the  Apostles  and  the  Chiircli  of  Alexander  VI. 

aud  Leo  X.  There  had  beeu  Refi}rmers  long  before  the 
Reformation.  Already  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century  Dante  had  said, 

"  Ah,  OoD3t»ntine,  of  how  much  ill  was  cause, 
Not  thy  conversion,  Init  tlu)s«  rfcli  lioiiiains 
That  the  first  wuulthy  Pope  njceivcti  of  thee  !  " 

but  it  was  not  till  the  sixteenth  that  men's  eyes  were  fullj 
opened    to   the   falsehood    of    the   pretendetl    Donation    of 
/"^  Constantine  and  tlio  forgery  of  the  Decretals  of  Isidore.  /The 

Mystics, — Greek,  Latin,  aud  GSermau — had  tried  to  walk  in  the 
light  of  Eternity.  The  Waldenses  had  desired  to  make  the 
Bible  their  sole  authority.  Wiclil'  had  translated  it,  and 
put  it  into  the  hands  of  the  poor.  Hus  had  inaugurated 
the  Bohemian  reformation.  The  Brethren  of  the  Common 
Life,  and  other  retired  bodies,  had  peacefully  studie<l  the 
Scriptures.^  John  Wessel  (t  1+89),  in  his  Farrmjo  Iu:rutn. 
T/usologicarum,  had  so  far  anticipated  the  views  of  Luther  that 
Luther  expresses  hh  sur}:irise  at  the  identity  of  thought 
\y  between  them.*    Similarly  in  1520  he  wTote,  "  I  have  hitherto 

unknowingly  held  and  taught  all  John  Hus's  doctrines ;  in  a 
like  unknowingness  has  Jolm  Staiipitz  tavight  them  ;  briefly 
we  are  all  uncon-scious  Hussites.  Paul  aud  Augustine  are 
Hussites  to  the  letter."  * 

,'  But  there  were  others,  who  on  diflTercnt  grounds  from 
these  had  in  various  directions  contributed  powerfully  to  the 
Reformation,  and  had  helped  to  form  the  views  of  Scripture 
exegesis  on  which  it  so  largely  deiM?nded. 

1.  First  among  these  we  may  mention  Lorenzo  Valla 
(t  1465).     Valla,  a  Canon  of  St.  John  Laleran,  was  not  a 

'  Sfte  tnimann,  Rfformerf  beftrre  tJu:  R^formntum.     Oicseler,  r.  178-1/7. 

*  "  If  I  hail  rc«H  Wen'wl  finf.  mine  ndvpranriM  might  hiiv«  imnptird  thit  I 
hail  taken  everything  from  Wessol — ndeo  ap\rUui  utriuMjve  etmeardai." — 
irerke,  xiv.  220.  cd.  Wnlch  (Pr.>f.  to  Wc-ael).  W.ri»cl,  in  hi^  ifim Mcffnum, 
borrowed  lar^^ly  from  Rupert  of  Deiitz. 

»  2Srii;fis,  cJ.  Do  Wette,  p.  423  ;  Beard,  SibUrl  Ltcturet,  p.  80, 
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man  of  deep  rGligious  feeliuga,  but  be  is  one  chief  link 
between  the  Reuaissiince  and  the  Ikifurmation.  He  had  at 
least  learnt  from  the  revival  of  letters  that  Scripture  must  be 
interpreted  by  the  laws  of  graminar  and  the  laws  of  language. 
He  showed  his  courage  and  independence  in  miuiy  ways.^  In 
days  when  scholasticism  was  stilt  dominant  he  wonders  that 
schoolmen  who  were  ignorant  of  Greek,  should  ever  have 
ventured  to  comment  on  St.  Paul."  In  defiance  of  the  whole 
Dominican  onler  he  contemptuously  rejects  the  monkish 
legend  that  St.  Paul  had  ajjpeared  to  St.  Thomas  Aquinas 
and  said  that  no  one  had  so  well  understood  his  Epistles ;  for 
'why,"  he  asks,  "did  not  St.  Paul  in  that  case  wani  him  of 
his  mistakes  ? "  *  /Undaunted  by  the  Papal  power  he  showed 
the  spuriousness  of  the  Donation  of  Constantine,  in  a 
pamphlet  republisht;d  in  1517  by  Ulric  von  Hutten.^  He 
expressed  his  doubts  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  works 
attributed  to  Dionysius  the  Areopagite/  He  denied  the 
fictions  about  the  compo.sition  of  the  Apistles'  Creed. 
He  did  not  scruple  to  criticise  St.  Augustine*  and  the 
VuIgate.F    Above  all  he  drew  up  Annotations  on  the  New 

'  No  Olio  who  bttH  Inokerl  at  Valla's  works,  especially  iit  his  dtsgimceful  Zfe 
VohifUUe  et  JVru  Ijono,  ciiti  Imvf  ILl-  least  byiDpntliv  with  hiin  ■»  •  man  ;  bat 
this  niTigt  not  iitiud  ti.s  to  his  reul  services.  On  Vnlla  sec  OiiJin,  Script.  Eccl. 
p.  2439  ;  Fubrio,  BM.  Lot.  vi.  282  ;  Meyer,  Oeiich.  drr  Schrifttrklar.  i.  155. 

'  "Quein  (liemiKium)  et  item  Thomam  Anuinatem  .  .  .  ignoroa  onitiiuo 
]iiif:(tiae  Uraecae,  niirorauaosoomnieutari  Paulum  Graece  loqoetitvni  "  (AnnoU. 
in  1  Cor.  ix.  26). 

'  "  Ptrtam  nisi  id  emninenlicium,  nam  cur  evm  Pauliu  ntm  admonuU 
erraioTum  gw>rum,  cum  oh  alln  tiim  de  ignomntid  lingune  graecae  "  {AmoU.  iu 
1  Cor.  ix.  13  ;  couip.  iu  Acta  xiii.  9.) 

*  Dante  {Infem.  xix.  115.  Farad,  xx.  55,  /)<?  Monarth.  ii.  ad  Jin.) ;  Wiclif, 
{Triulog.,  Tmctn  and  Treatisai,  ed.  Vauphsri,  p.  \1K),a\\A  Ario.sto  (M.  FuHomo, 
xxviv.  St.  80)  alik«  protested  against  the  efft'Ct-t  of  the  Donation  t>f  ConsUnliiit;. 
Afueas  .Sylvinn  (I'iua  II.)  had  even  in  lil3  cx|irf8aed  douhtsof  its  autheutiuity 
(Pt!7,  Tlifx.  Anted,  iv.  816),  as  aliw)  did  Bishop  Prenck  and  CnriJiiial  de  Ca«n 
(Hrowu,  ffincif.  i.  57).  Hut  Valk  went  further.  8oo  L)r;ilinj;<T.  FabUs  of  the 
hipi-.i,  pp.  107-170.  After  Boroniiu  gave  up  the  "  Donation  "  no  one  had  a 
word  mor*  to  my, 

*  Junott.  in  Acts  xvii.  34.  Grocyn  aft^r  beginning  to  Icctnir  on  the 
CeUMial  Iliemrrhre*  n\xiut  1500,  ami  seTPn-ly  censuring  Valln,  ronfeiwcd  after 
a  few  weeks  that  he  had  come  round  to  Valla's  opinion,  that  the  works  were 
spiirioua.     See  Kraam.  Jnnol.  in  Aett  xvii.  3<1  (,rd.  1519). 

*  .4niuitl.  in  John  xviii.  28. 

'  Annott.  iu  Mark  x.  4S),  Lnkc  ii.  14,  John  x.  2D,  ttc.     Th«  low  state  of 
itieal  knowledge  led  him  into  frojUrnt  errors,  e.g.  iu  his  notes  on  Matt.  vi.  1 
nd  John  xviii.  1.     Itut  kia  remarks  Lel^d  to  show  the  extreme  iniportaocc 
of  philology  and  critivuiui. 
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Testament,  in  which,  though  they  have  little  religions  or 
fipiritiial  iuterest,  he  recuf^iised  the  supreme  importance  rf 
abaintuuiHg  t'lroneous  reuderiuga  and  of  ascertaining  what  tbe 
Apostles  and  Evangelists  really  wrote  and  really  meant.* 
Though  Bi'lL-irminr  calls  hira  "a  precursor  of  the  Lutherans," 
Valla  reiiialiied  to  the  last  a  Humanist.  He  escaped 
the  Inquisition  by  a  cjTiical  conformity,  and  became  the 
secretary  of  Nicholas  V.,  who  thought  more  of  Ciceronian 
style  than  of  theologic  accuracy.  But  he  may  claim  tho 
honour-  of  being  one  of  the  founders  of  textual  criticism.* 
and  Erasmus  was  so  much  struck  with  his  Aimotations,  of 
which  he  found  a  MS.  in  a  monastic  librar}"^  at  Brussels, 
that  he  republishes!  them  with  a  warm  eulogy  in  1505,  forty 
years  after  the  death  of  their  author.* 

2.  With  Valla  must  be  mentioned  Jacques  Lk  Fevrk 
D'Etajjles,  usually  known  as  Faher  SUijmUnnis,  who  also 
helped  to  break  the  heavy  yoke  of  ecclesiastical  and  scholastic 
tradition.  Encouraged  by  the  example  of  Valla  he  made 
a  new  Latin  translation  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  and  has  the 
high  honour  of  having  published  in  1528  the  first  French 
version  of  the  entire  Scriptures.* 

3. 'Still  greater  were  the  sen'ices  of  RErCHLlN.*  Regarded 
in  his  own  lifetime  as  being,  with  Elrasmus,  one  of  the  two 
eyes  of  Europe,  he  may  fairly  claim  to  have  effected  for  the 
study  of  the  Old  Testament  even  more  than  Erasmus 
achieved  for  the  New.  With  his  ertulitio  trUintfuijt  he  was 
regardeil  as  a  new  St.  Jerome.  He  was  bom  in  1455,  the 
year  that  Gutenberg  sent  fortli  fn>m  Mainz  thv  first  printed 
book,  the  Mazarin  Bible ;  and  although  hewas  a  hiyman,  a 
lawyer,  &n  ambassador,  a  Human^^|M|M^  learnt  the 
rudiments  of  Hebrew  from  JoltBfl^^^^^^VbSi^lkv^l 

'  Hallam's  rsmtrk  that 
faani)«d  on  th«  orijtiiud  l.i 
tioa. 

(Enam.  / 
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dovoted  himself  to  the  Rtudy  of  langimges  with  the  express 
obji'Ct  of  elucidating  t?ie  Scriptures.^  In  one  characteristic 
seiitonco  he  gives  us  the  secret  of  liis  great  services:  "Novum 
Tesltanaitum  graece  Itgo,  Vetu^  hchraice,  in  cujut  exposiiione 
maJomnfidrre  mro  qii/im  aibTiu-t  ingniw"  At  great  cost,  ever 
spending  upon  learning  what  he  had  gained  by  teaching,  he 
acquired  a  kuowleiige  of  Hebrew  from  Jacob  Jehiel  Loans, 
and  ia  said  to  liave  once  paid  ten  gold  pieces  to  a  Jew  for  the 
explanation  of  a  single  phrase.*  Although  his  Eudimeiita 
Zinguae  Hehraicat  was  preceded  by  the  imperfect  book  of 
Pelliran,  ho  hail  a  right  to  conclude  it  with  the  verse,  "  Ejcgi 
mnnnmrnlnm  atri'  pfvcaniii^."  So  great  in  that  age  wtis  the 
ignorance  of  Hebrew,  that  he  had  to  begin  by  a  full  and 
em])hatic  notice  that  Hplm-w  Ir  read  frotn  right  to  Ifft.^  His 
grammar  was  mostly  (k-rived  from  David  Qimchi,  but  in  the 
commentary  on  the  seven  penitential  psalms  ho  also  consulted 
the  works  of  Rashi,  Ibn  Ezra,  Sa-adia,  Maimonides,  Levi  Ben 
Gerson,  and  the  Targuma  of  Jonathan  and  Onkelos.  *  /He 
frequently  corrects  the  Vidgate  in  favour  of  the  ffrhraica 
Veritas.  It  is  to  be  regrett.ed  tliat  he  should  have  wasted  so 
much  time  over  the  delu.sions  of  Kabbalism,^  and  this  had 
the  further  ill  effect  of  exposing  him  to  the  fury  of  the 
priests,  theologians,  Dominicans,  and  Inquisitors.  They  were 
already  suspicious  of  one  who  8tu<liod  the  language  of  the 
Old  Testament,  which  they  stupidly  denounced  a.s  an  accursed 
tongue.  When  Rc^uchlin  lectured  on  it  at  Heidelberg  he  had 
to  do  so  secretly.     The  collision  with  Pteffi'rkom  "  and  Hoog- 

'  Bcani,  p.  43  J  we  Gf\fy\.  Johiiitn  Jlrurhlin,  1S71.  'Jlinirs  for  Orirntdl 
Innitnagcii,  with  a  view  to  ininKiouary  work,  ba^l  been  formed  in  1311,  but  till 
Rttnchlin'H  tiin«  they  hnd  not  produci'd  niui-h  fruit. 

'  "  Dnivi.'rtalpm  stipem  quaut  diHceuilo  imnendi,  docendo  BcntnBJvi" 
PrOitf.  (nd  friUrem).  Hu  desire  to  find  the  literal  senati  Lb  emphasised  in  hta 
D»  AftmlitniJi. 

•  The  fim  edition  wm  published  at  Pforzheim  in  160«. 

•  When  reproved  for  doing  so  be  rc])liMl,  "  Quani<]uam  Hieronynom  veucror 
ut  ongcluiii  et  l.yrnni  colo  lit  innKiHtrnm,  taiuen  .  .  .  veritAtem  iiiloro  ut 
heum"  {traff.  Jivdim.  I[fbr.  lib.  iii.). 

•  De  Vrrbo  Mirijicn,  HiJfl  ;  iV  ArU  Knl'bnllUim,  1S15.  Eraiiiiuis  wrot« 
to  th«  Archbisliop  of  Mainz,  "CablmU  et  Thslmuil,  q^tuitftiid  /««•  ml,  tiieo 
aniiTio  Duiii)iiaiii  nrrisit "  (Up.  477).     Luther  spoke  of  hiii  Juwiiib  Alfanvrti. 

•  rfefferkorn,  an  npottfito  Jew,  wantod  to  have  the  copies  of  the  Talmnd 
Marched  out  and  burnt.    The  Talmud  haa  been  almost  n»  much  persecuted  ns 
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btraten  embittered  Reuchlin's  declining  years,  which  he  might 
have  spent  so  happily  among  Ids  white-  pt'ocoeks  m  the  peace- 
ful retirement  of  Stuttgart.  But  this  quarrel  opened  men's 
eyes  to  the  presumjjtiious  ignorance  of  a  clergy  who  still 
claimed  for  their  opinions  an  infallible  authority.  Eveu 
the  coarse  satire  of  the  JSpistolae  Obsairorum  Virorum  em- 
phasised the  general  coiivictinn  that  the  coming  struggle 
between  the  Reformers  and  the  Papacy  was  a  struggle  of 
knowledge  against  ignorance,  of  light  against  darkness,  of 
freedom  against  a  servility  which  was  at  once  dogniding  and 
int^ilerable  to  the  awakening  conscience  of  mankind.' 

4.  But  more  than  any  man  except  Luther  it  was/DESiDEUius 
EllASMUS^of  Rotterdam,  who  iu  widening  the  knowledge  of 
Scripture  advanced  the  cause  of  the  Reformation.  In  the 
person  of  this  brilliant  luunanist  and  admirable  theologian 
"  Greece  rose  from  the  dead  with  the  New  Testament  in  her 
hand."  There  is  no  one  whose  writings  show  a  more  distinct 
and  decided  emancipation  from  untenable  tratiitions.  '  His 
editio  princeps  of  the  New  Testament  (1516)  "formed  a 
great  epoch  in  the  history  of  Western  Christendom,  ami 
was  a  gift  of  incalculable  value  to  the  Church."*  It  was 
J^  it  that  the  English  martyr  Bilney  owed  his  conversion. 
Tyn<lale  and  Covordale  useil  it  as  well  as  Luther.  It  was 
from  Ei-asnuis  that  Tyudale  borrowed  his  immortal  answer 
to  the  theologian  who  had  said,  "  We  had  better  be  without 
God's  laws  than  the  Pope's;"  that  "  If  Go»l  spare  my  life, 
ere  many  years  I  will  ciiuse  the  bt>y  that  driveth  the 
plough  to  know  more  of  Scripture  than  thou   dost."     For 

the  JfWg.  Justinian  candemneil  it  iu  533  ;  it  wiis  liurnt  in  IC'K  mid  I28S  ; 
.luliiis  111.  in  1655  ;  Paul  IV.  in  l.'i.'iB  ;  Pius  V.  in  1566  ;  Clement  Vlll.  in 
IKBB.  In  1307  Clement  V.  liaij  shown  greater  wisdom  by  founding  pror4'i»qr- 
shiM  of  OrientAllRnguft^es  in  I'liria,  Salnmanca,  Bolognft,  and  Oxforil,  in  order 
to  Iwirn  what  the  Talmud  really  was  {ContU,  ClemenCis  V.  in  Ctmc  f'iennnui, 
p.  277).  Itcnchlin  said  that  to  bum  the  book  wua  a  mere  Btuthanten-art/u- 
Twent.  "On  briilait  ]e  Talmud  et  quelquefois  le  Jnif  avec  Ic  Talmud  "  (Vict. 
le  Clerc,  Dix.  mir  rUiil.  Lit.  cU  Fran^re). 

'  There  was  a  itory  current,  and  by  no  means  impossible,  of  a  prie«t  who 
thought  that  Greek  and  the  New  Testameat  were  two  recent  heresies. 

»  See  Westcott,  Hut.  of  Kiuf.  JiihU,  pp.  26,  140,  203-206.  By  an  order 
in  Council  in  1547,  every  English  parish  church  wa»  bound  to  have  a  copy 
of  hi*  Paraphnuta  ^Uallam,  Lit.  of  Eur.  i.  :«73  ;  Milmaii,  Lat.  VhriHianity, 
vi.  439). 
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in  direct  opposition  to  the  prevailing  liierarcliical  scutiment, 
in  an  age  when  even  Luther  could  grow  up  to  the  age  of 
twenty-six  without  having  read  a  complete  Bible,  Erasmus 
hud  prorlaimed  the  privilege  of  even  the  unlearned  to  read 
for  themselves  the  messages  of  a  Gospel  which  was  pro- 
tdaimed  to  Scythians,  and  slaves,  and  peasants,  and  women, 
no  less  than  to  Greeks  and  kings.  ^  He  had  assiiiled 
immemorial  custom  in  deploring  the  fact  that  "  men  and 
women  chattered  like  piirrots  the  Psalms  and  prayers  which 
they  did  not  understand,"  He  had  expressed  the  wish  to 
see  Christ  honoured  in  all  langu.iges,  to  hear  the  Psalms  sung 
by  the  labourer  at  the  plougli,  and  the  Gospel  read  to  poor 
women  as  they  sat  spinning  at  the  wheel.  "  I  should  prefer," 
he  said,  "io  hear  young  maidens  talking  about  Christ  than 
some  who  in  the  opinion  of  the  vulgar  are  ctmsummate 
Rabbis " ;  and  he  could  claim  it  as  the  glorious  result  of  bis 
labours  that  "  the  veil  of  the  Temjile  ha.**  now  been  rent  in 
twain,  and  it  is  no  longer  a  single  High  Priest  who  can  enter 
into  the  Holy  of  Holies."  ^ 

Erasmus  had  some  right,  then,  to  R'ji;ct  the  taunt  of 
Stunica,  Urasmus  lut/itrissat,  and  to  answer  that  in  truth 
Ltithenis  erasmisaat.  The  fame  of  his  ability,  the  brilliancy 
of  his  wit,  the  force  of  his  learning,  the  vivacity  and 
manliness  of  his  Latin  style,  tlio  mordant  humour  of  his 
attacks  upon  a  prirblinJ  yet  autocratic  theolog}'.  rendered  the 
subsequent  work  of  Luther  more  easy,  and  paved  the  way  for 
the  wide  and  immediate  acceptance  of  his  German  Bible. 
Though  Erjismus  wlited  many  of  the  Fathers  ^  he  helped  to 
break  down  the  extravagant  belief  in  their  authority.  He 
freely  and  forcibly  exposes  the  mistakes  and  ignorance  of  the 


A. 


'  Pmrf.  in  Parnphr.  }f'7Uh,  llnw  nipiilly  f»nd  thoronqhly  his  liopeii  wi>ro 
fulfilled  may  be  aecn  by  the  ooiti[il(iint  of  Cochlaeus  {Pf  Art.  el  .Vo-j/rf.  Af. 
LvJheri,  ad  arin.  1522),  that  evi;n  coUiIpi-s  iinct  womon,  quUibtl  ididat,  knew 
the  New  Toatament  by  heart,  »urt  cflrri^il  it  iu  their  pockets. 

*  The  CoDiplutensian  Polyglot  was  priiitol  in  lf>H,  but  not  piiblinhe'l  till 
1520.  The  second  edition  of  Erasmus's  New  TcstArneiit  was  piiblishsd  iii 
1518.     In  lattT  editious  d.'iS'i,  1527,  1535)  ho  cnn«ult«!d  the  CoinpliiteuHian. 

*  I ronacus, Cyprian,  Hilary,  Ambrose,  Jerome,  Augustine,  Basil,  Cliryiiostoni 
and  others. 
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Schoolmen.^  The  Dominicans  would  allow  no  dissent  from 
the  decisioiis  of  Thomas  Aquinas  or  Hugo  of  St.  Cher ;  the 
Franciscans  gave  implicit  allegiance  to  Nicolas  of  Lyra ;  the 
Augustinians  were  imlignjint  if  any  man  doj-^arted  a  hairs-, 
breadtli  from  the  interpretation  of  St.  Augustine.  Erasmus 
does  not  hesitate  to  point  out  that  Peter  Lonibsird  *  and 
Aquinas '  made  serious  mistakes ;  that  Hugo  of  St.  Clier  was 
full  of  grotesque  misinterjiretations ;  *  that  even  Augustine 
had  left  much  to  be  done,  and  that  no  great  teacher  had  ever 
claimed  the  authority  which  was  then  accorded  t«  writings 
which  were  but  humau  and  full  of  glaring  iuijjerfections.  * 
Nor  ia  this  all.  He  expressly  repudiates  the  exegetic  in- 
fuUibility  not  oul}'  of  the  Pope  but  even  of  Churches,^  He 
never  hesitates  to  reject  a  so-caDed  "  Scripture  proof"  when 
it  seemed  to  him  to  be  misapplied  or  untenable,^  nor  to 
retain  a  Scri]>ture  phrase  even  though  it  might  seem  liable 
to  abuse.*  His  philological  merits  were  of  a  high  order,  and 
his  notes  ou  many  of  the  rarer  words  and  phrases  in  the 
Greek  Testament,  may  still  be  read  with  advantage.  He  sets 
aside  theological  quibbles  and  schola.stic  subtleties  with  the 
brief  remark  5(/ff>!  snjim  nos  nik'd  ad  «o.s,  and  his  comments 
on  "  the  commandments  of  men,"  on  sacerdotal  Pharisaism, 
on  marriage  dispensations,  on  the  spirituality  of  true  religion. 


'  Pope  expresses  the  popular  view  about  F.ra«mu»  in  the  liaee^ 

"  At  k'nath  Krasnius,  that  f»r«*at  iujureJ  name, 
Crh«  glory  of  the  Prie.sihuod  and  tho  Bhiinn-, ) 
Stemmed  the  wild  torrent  of  u  harhuroua  iigti 
And  drove  the  holy  Vandals  off  the  stage." 

*  Sec  his  note  on  the  jnidnidux  Inpnix  of  the  Master  of  the  Sentences 
(itapaitfyaaTlaiii  -  ran  hnbtrr  mm  tponjur)  in  Matt.  L  19  (see  his  notes  on  Rom. 
i.  4  ;  1  Cor.  i.  10  ;  1  Cor.  vii.  42  ;  1  Tim.  ii.  21.  v.  18,  ic). 

*  He  blitriies  the  confi'lenca  with  which  -^qniiiiui  "  gpoke  of  thinfp  which 
he  did  not  iindurstand  "  (see  notes  on  1  Cor.  xiv.  11  ;  Hfb.  xi.  37).  Colet's 
dLMpproviil  joined  to  study  of  tlio  Summa  weakened  Eniirmvy»  original 
estimate  of  Aquinas.     See.Seebohm,  <)r/.  Rffnrinm,  p.  110. 

*  .See  bi8  notev  ou  Matt  t.  ItS.  xix.  12  ;  John  v.  2  ;  Acts  xxvii.  12  ;  1  Tim. 
L  18 ;  2  Tim.  iii.  2  ;  Tit.  L  7  ;  1  Pet.  ii  24. 

*  A-nnM.  in  Luke  ii.  35,  1  Tim.  i.  7.    On  John  v.  3,  ho  says,  "Eatenna 
dehetur  Sanctis  viris  reverentiit,  ut  siqrtid  emiriut,  nam  erraiU  <<  jMUft,  citoy 
personae  contumelium  veritnti  patrocinemur." 

*  Anwtt  in  1  Cor.  vii.  39  ;  2  Cor.  x.  8  ;  1  Tim.  i.  7. 
^  See  on  Matt.  iL  5  ;  Rom.  v.  12  ;  Phil.  iL  0  ;  1  Tim.  i.  17  ;  1  John  v.  7,  90. 

*  See  hiii  note  on  Matt.  xxiv.  36. 
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on  monkish  divisions,  on  religioua  meiulicancy,  and  on  the 
non-tixisk'nce  of  any  eartWy  infallibility,  were  all  contiibti- 
tions  to  the  emancipation  of  the  Churcli  from  the  tyrannous 
burdens  and  false  traditions  of  the  days  in  which  his  lot 
was  cast. 

In  all  this  Erasmus  showed  a  courage  which,  though  it 
cost  sometiiing  in  liis  as  in  every  age,  is  often  the  fif:iU  service 
which  any  man  can  render  to  his  own  generation.  It  has 
been  the  fashion  to  sneer  at  his  supposed  timidity  in  ncit 
throwng  hinisolf  heart  and  soul  into  the  work  of  Luther.' 
But  the  natures  of  Luther  and  Erasmus  were  antipathetic. 
Erasmus  felt  a  constitutional  dislike  of  Luther's  methods,  as 
well  03  a  theological  repulsion  from  many  of  his  opinions.* 
Personally  he  was  shocked  by  Luther's  roughness ;  intel- 
lectually he  could  attach  no  meaning  to  his  cliief  watchword. 
Doubtless  he  was  not  wholly  free  from  the  feeling  of  self- 
intt-rest  and  the  desire  to  avoid  conflict.  Luther  charged 
him  with  wishing  to  walk  upon  eggs  without  crushing  them, 
and  among  glasses  without  breaking  them.  But  he  never 
allowed  these  weaknesses  to  show  them.selves  in  the  region  of 
his  most  sincere  convictidus.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
he  willingly  braved  the  intense  hatred  of  a  powerful  antl  un- 
scrupulous majority.  Many  a  sermon  was  directed  against 
him  in  hi.*i  lifetime  by  enraged  obscurantists,  who,  as  is 
common  with  that  cla-ss,  had  not  even  n-m\  the  books  wliich 
they  so  veln.'mititly  denounced.*  On  one  i>r<*a.siun,  in  his 
presence,  a  CarmeUte  preacher,  in  the  violet  hood  and  cap  of 
a  doctor,  charged  him  with  two  out  of  the  three  sins  against 
the  Holy  Ghost;  namely,  presumption,  fi>r  having  ventured  to 
correct  the  Magnificat  and  the  Lord's  Prayer; — and  the  impugn- 
ing of  recognised  truth,  because,  after  hearing  two  preachers 

'  He  bcarely  took  Luthpr's  purt  for  8om«  time  (Ep.  513),  m  even  Lnthrr 
ftdmittcd  (De  Wftte,  i.  241,  ii'ii.)  Epmiuiis  urged  bi.s  schoolMlow  Pope 
Ailrinn  VI.  to  mili)D»s9  and  concessions,  mid  he  soys,  "Kouiae  nu»  faciuiit 
Lutliemnum,*'  fJp.  fiC7. 

'•'  "  Videor  itiilii  fere  omnia  docuigsc  qmip  liocct  Ltithcnis,  niai  ijood  tion  tnm 
»frrjcit<T,  qiiodjiup  alifitiiuii  ct  i(uilmsdiirn  oeuigmatibuii  et  immdoxia." 
ErnsmuB  toZwinffli  (Milniiui,  RmayK,  {>,  127). 

»  Ste  Ep.  417  («d  CampegiuinJ,  A  D.  161 D. 
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on  the  same  day,  he  had  remarked  that  neither  of  them 
understood  his  subject.^  [His  Colloqaiu  were  burnt  in  Spain 
and  put  on  the  Index  at  Rome.  He  was  censnreii  by  tl»e 
Theological  Faculty  of  Paris,  and  among  the  many  who 
attfieked  him  was  Caranza,  who  publishwl  a  book  called.  The 
DIasphemies  and  Impictifs  of  Erasmus} 

Erasmus  maybe  regarded  as  the'cnief  founder  of  modem 
textual  and  Biblical  criticism.  He  must  always  hold  an 
honoured  place  among  the  interpreters  of  Scripture.  Tn  his 
Parapkra^'^,  which  Luther  bitterly  called  ParajihrnnfMs,  he 
endeavoured,  he  says,  "  to  supply  gaps,  to  soften  the  abrupt, 
to  arrange  the  confused,  to  simplify  the  involved,  to  untie  the 
knotty,  to  throw  light  on  the  obscure,  to  give  the  Roman 
franchise  to  Hebraisms  ...  to  say  the  same  things  though 
in  another  way."  It  was  his  aim,  above  all,  to  brighten  the 
meaning  of  wonLs  which  had  been  partly  deadened  by 
familiarity,  partly  perverted  by  mistaken  aiiplications."  In 
his  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  he  was  one  of  the  first  to 
apply  critical  principles,  and  to  convince  the  Church  of  the 
now  admitted  spuriousness  of  the  ver.se  about  the  three 
heavenly  witnesses.^  He  pointed  out  the  strange  textual 
phenomena  of  the  pissagc  about  the  woman  taken  in  adultery. 
In  his  Aiinotntioiis  he  described  the  general  characteristics 
of  Helleni-stic  Greek,  and  many  of  the  peculiarities  which 
mark  the  style  of  St.  Paul.  He  did  not  deny  the  possibility 
of  trivial  errors  and  discropincios  in  the  sacred  writers.*  He 
u.sefuUy  illustrates  the  form  into  which  onr  Lord  sometimes 
threw  His  teaching.     He   did  not  confuse  inspiration  with 


'  .E|p.  ri.  p.  844,  Kii(i  xxii.  Ep.  31  ;  Ro<ieniniil1cr,  v.  432. 

*  The  lot1<^r  of  Porpins  to  Emsfniis,  in  wliich  he  arpui-»  that  the  Valjpite 
must  be  free  froiti  nrror  h«causi?  tli«  Cliurch  Lad  iicci-iitc-d  it,  is  a  HTit'^iiiuMi  of 
commoTi  a  priori  R-asoiiing.  Embiini.?  in  hin  reply  nau\,  "  You  follow  iu  the 
steps  of  thoflf  vulgar  divine*  kHo  oUrihtiJe  f/rlrjii<i»ticnt  ruifhorily  tn  tthnUver 
rrrrfn  into  finuml  «.««."  Lee,  nftcrwarls  Arehbi»)inp  of  York,  wiu  chnstised  by 
Sir  T.  More  as  a  "monachnlua  ct  obscunis  ct  iadocttu"  for  his  attack  on 
Erasmnii. 

»  Jti'ilidil.  Pnritphr.  in  Ep.  ad  Kmn.  Hnnlrr  «njil  thfttliis  ParfiphrOMJ  irer* 
worth  tikcir  weight  in  gold.  Tischendorf,  LachmanD,  and  Tregollea  du  jiuUoa 
to  litji  iiicrila. 

•  1  John  r.  7. 

■  AnnoU.  iu  Luke  xxii.  38  ;  John  ii.  19.  20,  &«. 
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siipcrnatural  infallibility  in  expressions  and  details.^  "  Christ 
alone,"  ho  said,  "is  called  the  Truth.  He  aluue  was  free  from 
iill  error."  He  allowed  for  the  human  element  in  Scripture. 
His  views  on  the  authorship  of  the  Epistle  to  tlie  Hebrews, 
uu  St.  James,  and  on  the  Apocalypse,  have  found  wide 
acceptance  among  recent  scholars.  In  the  matter  of  allegory 
he  vjicillates.  It  is  not  indeed  often  that  he  couuteuanoes  it 
by  his  example,'-  but  he  made  the  two  unfortunate  observations, 
that  without  a  mystic  sense  the  Book  of  Kings  would  be  no 
more  profitable  than  Livy.^and,  "give  chief  attention  to  thoFe 
expositors  who  depart  as  widely  as  possible  from  the  letter." 
But  we  can  best  estimate  the  a<lvance  he  made  when  we 
recall  that  in  his  <lay  there  were  thousands  of  theologians 
who  did  not  know  whether  the  Apostles  wrotx?  in  Hebrew,  in 
Greek,  or  in  Latin ;  and  when,  as  Bellarmine  says,  "  The  better 
grammarian  a  man  was,  the  worse  theologian  was  he  con- 
sidereil  to  be.""*  Robert  Stephens,  in  his  Apolotjia, <\nnXvs  the 
remark  of  a  Professor  tif  the  S()rbonne,  who,  in  a  deelaniatiou 
against  Scripture  during  the  course  of  a  public  lecture,  ex- 
claimed, "  By  heavens  !  I  was  more  tliau  fifty  years  old  before 
I  knew  what  tlve  New  Testament  was."  The  custom  of  these 
theologians  was,  he  adds,  "  to  ihaw  their  theology  not  from 
the  sacred  corlex  of  the  oracles  of  God,  but  from  their  Master 

'  Pusii.t  est  trrarf  suos  Christns  ttinm  |p*st  nccf^ptimi  Paraclefum  sed  non 
oaqne  »<l  fidt-i  jwriculom.  Sec  I>niimiintid,  i'rofmiu,  i.  307.  Conipiire  the 
remark  in  his  tiiilio  Vernr  TlieoUnjine,  and  nu  Colef's  views,  in  ''pp-  iii.  iriO. 

*  Yet  he  allcRnnBes  the  rnising  nf  .Iniriis'  dnnphter.  KfcltJi.  el.  1730,  [ip.  70, 
iqif.     We  may  lie  proud  of  tlie  iiillufnce  of  Colet  over  Erasmus. 

'  Enehirid.  Mil.  Christ.  m1.  1523,  Ii-nf  j?.  2.  In  this  passage  the  "  iiiysfi-rioni 
in  literia  omnibua"  is  inaisted  on.  Sec  too  /)«  Copia  rerum  (ed.  IfMfi,  p.  ISM  ; 
Dt  tfdio  tt  pavore  Chruti  fed.  151.5,  p.  128) ;  Pra/f.  in  Annott.  (ed.  153f>) ; 
Enmirratio  in  Pa.  Ixxxvi.  (ed.  1852,  p.  IP).  Yet  he  ridicules  the  iitnitt  of 
sUegory  in  Encovi.  Moriae  and  InnlU.  Frinripit  Chrigliani  (ed.  I(t28,  p.  121). 
For  these  references  ]  am  indebted  to  the  klnduesfl  of  the  Kev.  J.  H. 
Lopton. 

*  Bellnmiine,  tio  Horn.  Pontif.  \x.  12.  Jlelanrhthnn  snyg,  "  ItaJi  diruni 
'Bonut  ext  grammniicv*  ;  rryo  cH  harrrWrm'"  (Ff.ntlill.  iii.  660).  Emiinina 
has  excellent  philolo)drn!  notes  on  ActH  t.  4  ;  lioni.  v.  12,  ix.  5;  Phil.  ii. 
S  ;  Col.  ii.  18,  &c.,  and  liiu  liii)nii!<tie  nttuinmeuta  were  of  a  high  order,  Lhougb 
lyee  made  the  fioiDon'bnt  cheap  remark,  that  he  cfinld  point  out  300  errors  in 
his  New  Testament.  I^other,  who  exceedingly  disliked  Krasnitis  as  a  theo- 
logiim,  and  even  nsed  nnbeconiinfj  InntruB^e  about  hini,  stigmatising  liim  aa 
"a  foe  to  all  religion  and  a  thorongh  ^hum,"  yet  estimated  him  highly  as  a 
gmnmiuiaii  (Ep.  iid  SpaUit.  1618  ;  Brir/e,  iv.  507 ;  Tiachrcdtn,  ii.  402,  410). 

T 
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A  Pioneer. 


of  the  Sentences,  the  sophist  Aristotle,  ami  the  Mahometan 
Averroes."  ^ 

The  work  then  which  Erasmus  achieved,  and  achieved  with 
brilliant  ability  and  no  mean  courage,  was  the  work  of  a 
pioneer.  He  had  no  desire  to  break  wholly  with  the  past. 
He  was  a  man  of  cosmopolitan  sj-mpathies  ;  a  theologian,  yet 
the  prince  of  Humanists ;  a  pitiless  exposer  of  reUgious 
abuses,  yet  an  ally  of  Popes  and  Cardinals ;  an  editor  of  the 
Fathers,  yet  a  friend  of  those  who  overthrew  their  dictator- 
ship ;  a  Biblical  critic,  yet  the  author  of  the  Colloquies,  and 
the  EiU'^miuui.  Morm-.  "  Ura^mus  fst  homo  pro  se"  is  the 
detiuition  given  of  him  in  the  Epistolae  ohscurorum  virorum. 
"  Words  without  deeils,"  "  Verba  non  rt-s,"  was  Lutlier's  severe 
judgment  of  him.  But  "words"  are  often  the  most  powerful 
oi"  deeds,  and  Erasmus  was  fully  entitled  to  the  praise 
that  he  hail  made  the  path  ea.sy  for  all  who  followed  himy 
"We  by  our  diligence,"  he  says,  "  have  smoothe<l  a  road  which 
previously  was  rugged  and  troublesome,  but  in  which  lience- 
forth  great  theologians  may  ride  more  easily  with  steetis  and 
chariots.  We  have  levelled  the  soil  of  the  arena,  in  which, 
with  fewer  obstacles,  they  may  now  display  those  splendiil 
processions  of  their  wisdom.  We  have  cleansed  with  harrows 
the  fallow  laud  which  heretofore  was  im]>efled  with  briars  and 
burs.  We  have  swept  away  tlie  impetliments,  and  o}x?ned  a 
field  wherein  they  who  may  hereafter  wish  to  explain  the 
secrets  of  Scripture  may  either  play  together  with  greater 
freedom,  or  join  battle  with  more  convenience." 

5.  God  endows  His  chosen  instruments  with  such  gifts  as 
thev  specially  need.  It  required  a  personaUty  far  different 
frnm  that  of  Erasmus  to  bring  about  that  emancipation  of 
Christendom  from  sacerdotal  tjTanuy  and  false  exegesis  which 
was  the    essence   of  the   Reformation.*      Revolutions   have 


'  S<^  similar  remarks  quoted  in  Scclwhm,  Oxford  Reformrri,  ch.  ii. 

•  Erastiius  said,  "■Ego  prperi  omim  gnllinno^im,  Luthenut  eicltuit  puUum 
long*  dianmilliniHm"  {£pp.  iii.  p.  840)  ;  "  Videor  miki  ftrt  immin  doctivut 
MMC  doetl  Lulhmu  "  (t^ttir  tn  Z\nii;;H) ;  "  Quid  mihi'  cum  eawn  Capniania  4f 
Zitth*r(>"  {Ep.  4771 ;  sec  Beanl.  Hiblifii  LrHnrt*,  p.  60,  In  1520  Er»iiDa« 
writes  to  Leo  X.,  "  Lntheruni  non  novi,  nee  libros  illius  tiniuttam  lej^i,  ni»i 
forU  liecrm  aui  duodeeim  pa-fellas,  easqut  captim."     Could  Uiu  be  tme  t 
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usually  been  wrought  by  men  whose  sjTapathies  were  all  the 
more  intense  and  concentrated  from  their  very  narrowness,  not 
by  men  of  delicate  refinement  and  many-sided  powers  of 
appreciation.  The  genius  of  Erasmus,  and  the  learning  of 
Melanehthon  would  have  produced  but  small  results  without 
the  Titanic  foree  of  Luther,  the  sovereign  good  sense  of 
Zwingii,  the  remoi-seless  logic  of  Calvin ; — and  of  these  three 
the  greatest  was  Martin  Luther. 

Luther  was  the  "  intensified  self"  of  the  German  nation.' 
This  man  it  is  a  recent  fashion  in  the  Church  of  England 
to  revile — and  would  to  God  that  they  who  revile  him  would 
render  to  mankind  but  one  of  the  very  least  of  his  many 
services  I  He  gave  to  the  Germans  their  Bible ;  he  gave  them 
the  perfection  of  their  language ;  he  gave  them  the  sense  of 
their  unity ;  he  gave  them  the  conviction  of  their  freedom 
before  God ;  he  gave  them  the  prayers  which  rise  night  and 
morning  from  thousands  of  hearts ;  he  gave  them  the  burning 
hymns,  rich  in  essential  truth,  and  set  to  mighty  music,  which 
are  still  daily  poured  forth  by  millions  of  voices;  he  gave 
them  the  example  of  a  family  life,  pure,  simple,  and  humbly 
dependent  upon  God.  "  To  have  lifted  the  loatl  of  sin  from 
many  consciences — to  have  reconciled  nature  and  duty,  purity 
and  passion — to  have  made  woman  once  more  the  faithful 
helpmeet  of  God's  servants  as  of  other  men — to  have  been  the 
founder  of  countless  sweet  and  peacefiil  homes — is  no  small 
part  of  Luther's  true  glory."  But  his  highest  glory — the 
glory  he  valued  most — was  to  have  fulfilled  the  vow  of  the 
Doctorate — Juro  me  vcritatcm  evangelicavi  jrro  mrili  de/en- 
iuniifi — and  to  have  given  to  the  people  whom  he  loved  an 
open  Bible  which  could  be  closed  no  more. 

And  he  not  only  gave  them  the  open  Bible,  but  taught 
them  and  all  the  world  how  best  it  might  be  interpreted. 
His  Commentary  on  the  Galatiaus  was  his  only  complete  and 
continuous  contribution  to  the  exegesis  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment,* yet  that  single   work    would  have   proved  to  be   a 

»  S>Ml>i>\\inget,Kiirh<iundKirchnUkum,3S6;Doniei,Pivt.  Theol.  i.Bl\26. 

"*  1519.     Ite-editc<l  in  1524,  aud  1535.     Luther  Myx  "  Ri  ut  Dolmetaclieb 

niclit  ciuer  j«glichen  Kunst ;  ch  gehort  dozu  cin  recht  frotii,  treo,   fleuig, 
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blessing  to  millions,  had  it  prcniuced  no  other  effect  than  to 
lead  (as  it  did)  to  the  eulighteument  of  John  Bunyau  auii  John 
Wesley.  But  Luther's  German  Bible  is  more  than  a  trans- 
lation. It  forms  al.so  au  admirable  commentar}',^  and  in 
his  Frefacci  and  in  all  his  other  works  he  enunciated  rules  to 
which  the  complete  revolution  of  exegetic  methods  in  mo<lem 
times  has  been  principally  due. 

There  are  four  well  -  marked  stages  of  his  religious 
advance — 

1.  Till  the  age  of  twenty-six  (A,D.  1508)  he  studied 
scholasticism,  and  the  Sctiicntuirii.  He  could  almost  repeat 
Gkbriel  Biel  and  Peter  of  Alliacum  by  heart  and  was  an 
eager  student  of  Occam;-  but  he  knew  no  Greek  and  no 
Hebrew,  and  ha<l  read  no  more  of  the  Bible  than  the 
Church  lessons.*  His  incessant  study  of  the  Vulgate,  which 
he  found  in  the  library  of  his  monastery  at  Erfurt,  caused  him 
even  then  to  be  suspected  of  heterodoxy;  but  he  was  still 
imprisoned  in  the  bonds  of  ecclesiastical  tradition,  was 
content  with  the  secondhand  fancies  of  the  Glossa  Oniinaria, 
and  had  only  begun  to  grasp  the  importance  of  the  verse 
which  influenced  his  life,  "  Tlie  just  sh-all  live  l>y  faith" 

2.  For  ten  years  more  (1509-1517),  though  he  lecturetl  on 

fuiehtaam,  christlich,  gelehrt,  erfiikreu,  geiibC  Herz"  {Stnadchr.  cvm 
Dolmctaehen). 

*•  The  cases  in  which  he  shewed  dogmatic  biaii  (2  Sara.  3cxiu,  1  ;  P».  Ixviii. 
12,  19  ;  Kom.  v.  28  (nJkin  dnrch  den  tilauhen),  Eph.  iv.  16  {und  da«  (ilU»)  tst 
honourably  few  (see  Keosg,  Oeach.  d.  y.  T.  p.  419).  Luther,  bom  HS3  ; 
Theses,  1617;  Leipzig  discussion,  1519;  f-xcummunicated,  1520;  Diet  of 
Wonns,  1521  ;  retunis  to  Wittenberg  from  Wartburg,  1522  ;  Peasants'  "Vi'm; 
1525;  marriage,  1525;  Augsburg  oonfessioti,  1530;  Articles  of  Smalcald, 
1537  ;  death,  1646. 

'  "  Din  muUuiiique  legit  scripts  Occam.''  Melanchthon,  I'it  Lath.  p.  ". 
Even  at  this  period,  however,  Martiu  of  Mellerstadt  prophesied  that  Lnther 
would  alter  the  then  common  studieB,  u^.  p.  1 1  ;  Gieseler,  v.  220. 

*  See  Jurgeua,  Lulher'*  Lebm,  i.  487.  "  Von  dreiaaig  Jahn-u  war  die  Bih«I 
ttnb«kannt.  .  .  Da  ith  iwanvtig  Jnhr  alt  ww  httUe  ith  luxh  liriiu;  ycachcH. 
Ich  meinete  ea  waren  keine  Evan^elia  noch  Epiat«ln  inehr  denn  die  in  dtn  Po*- 
tilUn.  »ind.  Endlich  fund  ich  in  der  Libcrei  in  Erfurt  cine  Bibel,  die  las  ich 
oft  mtt  yrouer  FerKimdfrunij  Dr.  iitnupittcn."  TuchraUn,  iii.  229.  See  tno 
Mathesins,  Z/eben  d,  M.  Luther  Ente  I'ral.  p.  6.  In  spite  of  what  Dr.  Maitlnnd 
B«ys  [Dark  Ages,  pp.  468-508),  it  is  clear  iiom  the  decree  of  Charles  V.  in  the 
Netherlands  that  the  common  reading  of  the  Bible  wng  rrgardrd  at  n  crim« 
vkieh  dcKrrcd  death  by  hurnim/.  And  Carlstadt  tells  us  that  he  had  been  a 
Doctor  of  Divinity  for  eight  yearn  before  he  read  the  whole  New  Testmnent. 
See  the  anecdotes  of  Archbishop  Alliert  in  Sixt.  o(  AmiimA{Antibftrb.  Biil. 
a.  7)  ond  of  Linacro  in  Buliieus,  Cent,  8. 
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the  Bible  at  Witteoberg  in  a  practical  way,  and  had  aban- 
doned scholasticism,  he  was  still  partly  content  with  the 
Vulgate,  the  Fathers,  and  the  fourfold  sense.^ 

3.  The  next  four  years  (1518-1321)  were  marked  by  a 
great  advance.*  He  began  to  study  Hebrew  and  Greek,  to 
draw  from  his  own  rich  spiritual  experiences,  and  to  depend 
less  and  less  on  the  Fathers.  The  discovery  that  poenitcTitia 
was  the  equivalent  of  fitTdvoia,  and  meant  something  much 
more  than,  and  very  different  from  penance,  brought  home  to 
him  with  a  tumult  of  joy  and  conviction  the  indispensable 
necessity  of  reverting  to  the  original  languages  of  Scripture.' 
He  began  to  understand  the  extent  to  which  words  often 
repeatevl  tend  to  ossify  the  organs  of  intelligence.  His 
comments  during  this  period  were  popular  and  practical, 
with  the  one  aim  of  bringing  Scripture  home  to  the  hearts 
and  consciences  of  men.* 

4.  It  was  only  in  his  fourth  stage  that  he  gained  a  clear 
grasp  of  the  principles  which  through  all  the  Reformed 
and  Lutheran  Churches  have  thenceforth  been  steadily 
recognised  in  the  inteqjretation  of  Scripture.* 

What  are  those  principles  ? 

i.  First  among  them  was  the  supreme  and  final  authority 
of  Scripture  itself,  apart  from  all  ecclesiastical  authority 
or    interference.      This    was    >vith    Lutlier   a   HaupifuTida- 

'  See  H'trke,  xxxv.  H  (Erlanj;.).  The  Erftut  monks  told  him  that  Scrip- 
tare  wag  Rn  obscure  confiued  mass,  aud  that  he  should  go  to  Fathers  and 
ScLodnien  (TuKhredcA,  Ixxii.  108,  Krkng.).  He  became  a  Doctor  iu  IS] 2. 
In  151C,  be  wrote  to  J.  Lange,  "  Pars  cnicia  meae  vel  maxima  est  quod  ridcre 
oogor  rratrum  iugenia  'in  istit  cocnis'  (Aiutotl«,  kc.)  vitam  ageie  et  oper&iu 
perdere."  In  his  theses  in  defence  of  Augtutinianism  (1617)  the  41st  waa 
"  Tota  fere  AriiCcUlit  etkiea  parima  gmliae  inimiea. " 

'  Luther's  conference  with  Cardinal  Cajetan  took  place  in  1618.  The  liber- 
ality of  Cajetau  as  a  commentator,  his  prefurence  of  the  litt'rnl  sense,  his  free 
admisfiiou  of  the  defects  of  the  Vulgate,  Ac,  may  have  been  due  in  part  to  the 
influence  of  Uefonuation  principleii.     S«e  Weiszacker  in  Herzog. 

*  Brufe,  i.  116  (ed.  De  Wette).  Up  to  that  time  he  says  that  he  had  dia- 
liked  Nicolas  of  Lyra,  because  of  his  attention  to  the  literal  sunae  ;  "  sed  nooo 
hanc  i{isani  ob  commendationem  omnibus  feie  Scripturae  interpretibos  euro 
antepouo."     Ofp.  Exegrl.  Lnt.  ii.  320. 

♦  To  this  period  belong  his  (>pcr(Uwnet  in  P»nlmo»,  "the  first  scientifically 
exegetie  book  of  the  Ke^rtnatiou." 

'  He  began  to  translate  the  N.T.  in  1521,  using  Erasmoa'a  edition  and  the 
Ynlgate  iBrie/f.ii.  123-176).  '  His  iuvaluabk  Prefaces  may  be  read  lu  the  IxiiL 
Tol.  of  his  works  (ed.  Erlangen). 
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pretence  of  a  multiphx  intclliijniiia  destroyed  the  whole  mean- 
iug  of  Scripture  and  deprived  it  of  any  certain  sense  at  all, 
whihs  it  left  roora  for  the  most  extravagant  perversions,  and 
bc'taiue  ;i  subtle  method  fur  transferring  to  human  fallibility 
what  belonged  exclusively  to  the  domain  of  revelation. 
4/V  iv. /it  need  hardly  be  said,  therefore,  that  Luther,  like  most 

of  the  Reformers,  rejected  the  validity  of  allegory.* j  He 
totally  denied  its  claim  to  l>e  reganled  as  a  spiritual 
interpretation.  "  An  iiitei-pretei,"  he  said,  "  must  as  much 
as  pissible  avoid  allegory,  that  he  may  not  wander  in 
idle  dreams."  '"  Origen's  allegories  are  not  worth  so 
mueli  dirt."  "  Allegories  are  empty  si>eculations,  and  as 
it  were  the  scum  of  Holy  Scripture."  "Allegory  is  a  sort 
of  beautiful  harlot,  who  proves  herself  specially  se<luetive 
to  idle  men."  "  To  allegorise  is  to  juggle  with  Scripture." 
"  Allegorising  may  degenerate  into  a  mere  monkey-game 
{^AfferiJtpii'l)."  "  Allegories  are  awkward,  ab.?unl,  invented, 
obsolete,  loose  rags."  *  Since  Paul,  uftirfumishing  a  proof, 
had  borrowed  an  illustration  from  ailegorj',  we  may  use  them 
as  mere  spangles  and  pretty  ornaments  {Schmuck  und  schone 
V  Spangen),  but  nothing  more.-'' 

V.  Luther  also  maintained  the  pcmpifuity  of  Scripture,  that 
is,  its  jhTsjnaiitas  finalis  in  tlie  chief  matters  which  pertain  to 
the  Law  and  Gospel.  He  sometimes  came  near  to  the  modem 
remark  that,  "  the  Bible  is  to  be  interpreted  like  any  other 

quaercDilam  essv.  Nam  ortUio  quat  non  habet  unam  ac  simpliccm  KfUcnliatn 
nihil  dottC  Elaewhore  he  says  that  it  produces  a  prodi^ota  metamoT' 
j>ho$u>  iu  tlie  tneaning  of  Scripture.  For  other  ijuotation*  Me  Fl«cius,  GUnnf,  \ 
Sacr.  .Seripturao  (ii.  65),  and  for  C'ahin'8  views,  see  his  remark*  on  Gen.  ii. 
8  ;  vi.  It.  The  fourfold  sense  of  Flocios  (words,  context,  purpose,  doctrine) 
^.  M  much  more  resil  thau  that  of  the  Mchoolinen. 

/^  'The  tinyU  sense  of  Scripture  was  niaintainnl  in  the  8ixte«nth  ceutnr\'  by 

Luther  Erasmus,  Melanchthon,  Cauivrurius,  Osiiuder,  Chemnitz,  Calixt. 
Zwiugli,  Bucer,  Calvin,  Beza,  Casaubon,  Drusins,  Scaliper  ;  in  the  seventeirntli 
by  J.  and  L.  Cappellus,  L.  de  Dicu,  Lightfoot,  Arroiniua,  Grotiiu,  Episcopiui, 
Clericu.«,  and  uiauy  others.  Even  Cajetan  (t  1534)  avoida  allegory  and 
txvouiidijujciuMnsum  liltralem.     Dcdk.  ad  Carol,  v. 

^  He  sjieaks  more  temperately  in  hin  TnlU  Talk  (see  Hazlitfs  TroMnl.  pp. 
328-328.     See  too  Beza  on  Gal. 'iv.  22-31). 

•  These  remarks  are  chiefly  found  in  Luther's  Convm.  in  Om,  uL,  XV.,  XXX. 
See  Fabriciui),  Awr.  Coium.,  i.  73,  gq.  and  Ojip.  Lot.  rii.  37.  He  ialeAst  tmeto 
kia  own  pnnciple  in  the  commeiitjs  on  .lob,  I'salms,  and  Oanticlea,  and  in  br  no 
means  alwaj-s  comiistcDt. 
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book."  "  The  Holy  Ghost/'  he  said,  "  is  tht-  all-simplest 
writer  that  is  in  heaven  or  earth  ;  therefore  his  words  can 
have  no  more  than  one  simplest  sense,  which  we  call  the 
scriptural  or  literal  meaning."  *  He  did  not  of  course  deny 
that  there  ai-e  difficulties  in  Scripture,  and  is  fond  of  quoting 
Gregarj''s  remark,  that  it  is  "  a  river  in  which  the  lamb  may 
ford  and  the  elephant  must  swim."  When  confronted  with  the 
fact  that  there  is  scarcely  a  verse  in  Scripture  which  has  not 
been  interpreteti  in  different  ways,  he  can  only  attribute  it  to 
malice  and  pravity,  or  with  Melanchthon  to  "  mere  petulance 
and  diabolical  sophistry."  The  explanation  is  inadequate.  The 
strife  of  perfectly  honest  interpreters  cries  aloud  to  heaven. 
Even  such  passages  as  Christ's  promise  to  St.  Peter,  and  the 
authority  given  to  the  Apostles,  and  the  institution  of  the 
Eucharist  have  met  \vith  iuterjiretations  equally  honest  yet 
fundamentally  diverse.  The  Scripture  is  ])erf ectly  |)erspicuous 
in  those  few  and  simple  truths  which  .suffice  fur  salvation,  but 
as  to  many  other  subjects,  and  even  as  to  subjects  which  have 
been  deemed  to  be  of  consummate  importance,  it  may  almost 
be  said  Quot  i*iri,  tot  aentcntiac.  We  can  only  wi\'  with  Chrj'- 
sostoraj  itdvra  ra  dpayKala  SjjXa.^  Scripture  reveals  distinctly 
all  necessary  truth,  but  whole  passages  and  even  books  of 
Scripture  are  of  uncertain  significance  to  the  Christian  Church, 
vi.  Luther  maiut*uiied  with  all  his  force,  and  almost  for  the 
first  time  in  histon,*,  the  absolute  indefeasible  rifjht  of  private 
judgmait,  wliich,  with  the  doctrine  of  tlie  sjiiritun!  priesthootl 
of  all  Christians,  lies  at  the  base  of  all  ProtestJintism,  I 
might  even  say  at  the  base  ol"  all  manly,  sure,  and  thought- 
ful religioiL  He  felt  that  the  Christian  esiwcially  is  not 
permitted  to  resign — that  it  is  a  mere  eftominate  pusilla- 
nimity to  resign — into  the  hands  of  any  one  the  exercise 
of  that  spiritual  faculty — the  gift  which  comes  from  the 
unction  of  the  Holy  One — which  is  promised  to  all  Christian 

'  Answer  to  Emser.     See  Kiistlin,  Lulhcr'n  Thfol.  ii.  68,  284. 

»  Chrj-».  in  2  Thess.  The  " peritpiettit}/ "  of  Scripture  must  cfrtainly  be 
limit4^il.  Lnthec  innslfd  ou  the  literal  scdih!  ;  Rrnsinuit  fu«y»  iluit  those  com- 
nM>ntaton(  were  to  be  preferred  who  were  farthest  n-nioveil  fruiii  the  literal  seiise. 
Jeremy  Taylor  {Liberty  qf  Profihaiyiwj,  Works,  vL  ^OS-ilO;  exaggerates  the 
difiiuulties  of  Scripture. 
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men  alike.  He  indignantly  swept  aside  the  fiction  of  a 
usurping  hierarchy,  that  priests  were  in  any  sense  the  sole 
authorised  interpreters  of  Scripture.  The  first  wall  which  he 
threw  down  in  liis  attack  on  the  Pajjacy  was  the  Romish 
distinction  between  the  spiritual  capacity  of  the  laity  and  the 
clergy.  There  was  no  truth  to  which  Luther  clung  more 
firmly,  none  which  lie  felt  to  be  nobler,  more  inspiriiit;;,  or 
more  eternally  necessary,  than  the  fact  that  Christ  has  not 
two  bodies  but  one  body,  wherein  every  member  has  his  office, 
which  is  to  be  a  priest  therein.  Among  Christians,  he  main- 
tained, there  is  a  <iiflerence  of  officr,  but  no  difference  in 
spiritual  rights,  and  that  it  is  baptism,  not  ordination, 
unction,  or  tonsure,  which  makes  any  one  "  a  religious  "  or 
a  spiritual  man.  He  held  tliat  henceforth  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  priest  in  the  sacrificial  sense  except  Christ  alone,  nor 
is  any  minister  a  priest  in  that  sense  except  by  metaphor,  and 
by  exactly  the  same  metaphor  whereby  every  other  Christian 
is  every  whit  as  much  a  priest  as  he.'  The  use  of  the  word 
"  priest "  except  in  the  sense  of  presbyter,  to  describe  the 
fanctjon.9  of  the  clerical  ijrder,  and  the  confusion  of  the 
lepeifi  with  the  Christian  minister,  was,  in  Luther's  opinion 
a  defiance  alike  of  the  whole  letter  and  spirit  of  the  New 
Testament,  The  word  of  Goil  was  a  word  not  to  the  clerisy, 
and  not  for  the  sole  interpretation  of  the  clerisy,  but  a  word 
U)  all.2  He  held  that  the  Holy  Spirit  was  given  to  all 
Christians,  and  therefore  that  the  laity  hat!  a  higher  functioai, 
than  merely  to  register  the  decrees  and  interpretations  of  a  j 
ministerial  class. 

There  was  nothing  which  Luther  found  it  more  difiicult  to 
maintain  with  unfiinching  faithfulness  than  this  indefeasible 
right  to  private  judgment.  He  was  sorely  tried  by  the 
excesses  of  individual  opinion.     The  doctrine  of  tolerance  was 


'  It  i»  needles*  to  repeat  that  Upfiit  is  nrrer  UBivi  iu  the  New  Tcstanieiil  of 
Christian  mi&utei-s,  but  only  of  heathen  and  Jcwis)i  priestj,  or  of  Christ,  or  </ 
the  whole  body  of  C/irulinn  mm  (1  Tet.  iL  5.  9  ;  Rev.  i.  6  ;  v.  10  :  xx.  6). 

'  This  ia  the  direct  antithesis  to  the  view*  of  Gerinn,  who  not  only  protetted 
with  all  hi«  miglit  Rguinst  the  right  of  individnnl  judgment,  but  said  that  the 
cxegetic  views  of  thi'  Church  were  inspired,  nnt[  th.it  wny  who  disputed  them 
tihould  not  be  argued  with,  but  legally  punished. 
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as  yet  unhappily  unknown.  Luther  was  perplexed  and  p;iJned 
by  the  fact  that  in  the  sacramentarian  controversy  Zwingli,  in 
the  political  controversies  the  Anabaptists,  in  the  controversy 
about  free-will  Erasmus,  in  other  controversies  Campanus  and 
Emser  and  Carlst-adt  and  the  Zwickau  prophets,  all  appealed 
to  Scripture  as  constantly  and,  Ui  all  appearance,  aa  sincerely 
as  himself,  and  claimed  the  right  t^  interpret  it  in  their  own 
way.  Melanchthou  dreamed  of  getting  over  the  diflSculty  by 
"a  consensus  of  pions  men," '  which  was  only  another  way  of 
re-enthroning  the  fallibility  of  councils,  and  of  restoring 
that  external  dictation  of  the  sense  of  Scripture  which  Luther 
in  his  letter  to  the  Pope  had  expressly  repudiated.^  Calvin, 
too  naturally  dictatorial  to  admit  the  right  of  individual 
ju<lgment,  talked  with  futility  about  a  "  s\'nod  of  true 
Bishops."  *  But  Luther,  like  a  true  man,  held  fast  to  the 
claim  of  Christian  liberty.  He  preferred  the  hurricane  oi' 
controversies  to  the  stagnation  of  enforcetl  uniformity,  and  the 
pestilence  of  authoritative  error.  He  saw  the  worthlessness 
of  merely  nominal  unity,  which  only  meant  the  torpor  of  an 
unreasoning  actjuieseence,  and  in  spite  of  all  trials  he  continued 
to  assert  to  the  last,  that  it  was  at  once  the  duty  and  the 
privilege  of  every  Christian  to  test  his  faith  by  the  Scriptures. 
"To  ascertain  and  judge  about  doctrine  pertains,"  he  says, 
"  to  all  and  to  every  Christian ;  and  in  such  a  way  that  let 
him  be  anathema  who  injures  their  right  by  a  single 
hair."  * 

In  accordance  with  tliese  principles,  Luther,  in  his  preface 
to  Isaiah  (1528)  and  in  other  parts  of  his  writings,  lays 
down  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  true  rules  of  Scripture 

'  "  InttrpretBtio  Mt  donnni  pionim  "  IS. e]anchth.on\ Loci  Communa,  j>.  369. 
Unlfis  "  int-nyretotia  "  W  confined  to  the  apprehension  qf  ipiritual  trttths, 
which  U  B  toJally  different  thing  fri>m  the  exegesis  of  a  very  large  part  of  tho 
Old,  »nd  even  of  the  J«cw  Testnint-nt,  the  reiunrk  is  absolutely  untrue. 

*  1520.  " Lryca  in t«r[> retail di  rerbuoi  Dei  non  patior."  See  Kustliii, 
Luther'a  Thrnlo^f,  ii.  «3.      Bunseii,  Ood  in  Eintory,  iii.  199-201. 

'  Cftlrin,  Irttt.  iv.  6,  J  13.  The  only  test  of  a  "  true"  BiKhop  would  hove 
beew  one  who  accepted  the  viowN  of  Calvin. 

*  ff'erkf,  rxviii.  339  (Erl.  e<l.).  He  founded  the  right  on  Matt.  vii.  15  ; 
John  I.  4.  5  ,  1  John  iv.  1  ;  1  Thcss.  v.  21  ;  1  Cor,  ii.  16  ;  iii.  22.  So  too 
Flaciiu,  C'litrit,  i.  472.  "Dc  ibterpretutione  lis  est,  ;>enei  quern  e«  pot«!.t«fl 
sit?    KespoDsio  est  unumz/iun/tyTM:  jvi'cruin  .  .  habere  jus  interprttandi." 
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homiletically  we  may  with  St.  Augustine  tolerate  any  com- 
ment 7aodo  jria  sit,  it  is  an  exegetical  fraud  to  read  developed 
Christian  dogmas  between  the  lines  of  Jewish  narratives. 
It  may  be  morally  edifying  but  it  is  historically  false  to  give 
to  Genesis  the  meaning  of  the  Apocah^se,  and  to  the  fi*mg 
of  Solomon  that  of  the  First  Epistle  of  St.  John,>  When 
Luther  reads  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity,  and  the  Incama- 
tiun,  and  Justification  by  Faith,  and  Reformation  dogmatics 
and  polemics,  into  passages  written  more  than  a  thousand 
years  before  the  Christian  era — when,  in  a  spirit  worthy  of 
R.  Aqiba  himsell",  he  infers  the  Divinity  of  the  Messiah  and 
the  "Communication  of  Idioms"  from  the  particle  riK  in 
Gen.  V.  22,*  he  is  adopting  an  unreal  method  which  had  been 
rejected  a  millennium  earlier  bj'  the  clearer  insight  and  more 
unbiassed  wisdom  of  the  School  of  Antioch.*  As  a  con- 
sequence of  this  methml,  in  his  commentary  on  Genesis  he 
add.s  nothing  to  Lyra  except  a  misplaced  dogmatic  treatment 
of  patriarchal  history. 

It  was,  however,  a  result  of  this  last  rule  of  interpretation 
that  Luther  assumed  the  attitude  of  manly  independence 

manger  in  which  Christ  lies.  Poor  and  of  lUile  txilut  are  the  iwaddlinff- 
elothai,  but  dear  in  Chriat  the  treMiire  that  liea  in  them."  Pr^.  to  O.T.  cf 
1623.  "Externa  variant,  iiUtnia  iJiaju)il."  In  Ps.  xt.  "  Quodri  ftdvenarii 
Scriptaram  uraeriat^contra  Chri^tuju,  nos  urgemos  Chriatum  coatrs  Scripta- 
ram." 

'  "  Theiv  in  nothing  more  miserable  as  tipocimeiis  of  parrerted  ingenuity  thaiiii 
the  attempts  of  certain  oommeiitatora  and  preachers  to  find  remote  and  («• 
condite  and  inteii<ied  allusions  to  Chriat  eTetywhere  (in  the  Bible)  .  .  .  Thi* 
perverted  mode  of  comment  iii  not  merely  hannleis,  idle,  uielcM,  it  is  poeitivuly 
dangerutu.  This  Ls  to  make  thr:  Holy  Spirit  speak  riddlea  and  connndruma, 
Mid  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  but  dewr  riddle-gueaaing "  (F.  W. 
Robertson).  , 

»  He  nsnden  the  words  D'n7SC>*nS  V^^''.>  "amlmlavU  JJeun,"  and  finda 
in  it  the  Mmntutiiattio  idioituUum,  but  not  by  the  Understanding,  which  is  only 
Rauthlorh  und  SMaffeniande.  See  his  explanation  of  the  last  words  of 
Darid,  1643. 

*  See  Haslitf  8  edition  of  the  Tahlt  Talk,  p.  7^1,  where  Luther  talks  much 
as  Colet  does  about  triads  {On  the  Hierarchies,  ed.  Lupton,  p.  192). 

*  Lyra  and  Roshi  are  traceable  throughuut,  and  in  hia  polemical  remarks  on 
iv.  11  ;  y.  22 ;  xt.  7,  Ace,  Simon  says,  "il  n'a  le  plus  soavent  conmlte  qne 
les  prejugea  dont  il  ^tait  remplL"  See  Luther's  note*  on  Gen.  i.  26  ;  ii.  7, 
14  ;  iii.  21  ;  iv.  1  ;  xi.  7-8  ;  If  urn.  n.  22  ;  2  Sam.  xxiii.  2,  4c.  Siegfried, 
RfuhCs  Einjlutt,  4c.  (Merx,  Ardiiv,  i.  432).  Yet  Luther  praised  Hilary'd 
nile  "  Optimut  interpres  hie  cjst  qui  sonsnm  e  Scriptnra  potios  retulerit  quam 
attulcrit  nee  cogat  noc  in  dictu  contentuui  videri  quod  ante  intelligcntiam 
docere  pmeaoouerit."    Fabricius,  i.  72. 
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dogmatic  Shibbok'ths  it  involved  the  misapplication  of  a 
Scriptural  phra,se.  St.  Paul  has  sfiid  that  it'  we  have  the  gift 
of  prophecy — that  is  of  religious  teaching — we  ought  severally 
to  exercise  it  xara  tjji'  avaXoyiav  tj)?  ■jrt'ffTewv,  i.e.  as  St, 
Chrysostom  rightly  fxplaiijs  ]t,  "  aecordmg  to  the.  proportion 
of  our  faith,"  according  to  the  greater  or  less  measure  of 
the  faith  which  we  Lave  acquired.'  This  phrase  was  first 
inaccurately  used  to  mean  Atudoijia  Scripturae — the  rule 
that  we  ought  to  explain  Scripture  in  accordance  with 
Scripture.-  So  far  as  it  forbade  men  to  isolate  and  tlistort 
any  one  passage  into  authoritative  contradiction  to  the 
whole  tenor  of  Scripture  teaching,  the  misapplied  phrase  is 
susceptible  of  a  wise  use.  It  was  soon,  however,  made  to 
mean  the  same  as  the  old  Romish  rule  that  no  explanation  is 
to  be  admitted  which  runs  counter  to  the  current  ecclesiastical 
dogmas.^  It  th»i8  paved  the  way  for  the  distortions  and 
sophistries  of  the  later  Protestant  scholasticism,  and  turned 
the  Old  Testament  especially  into  "  a  sort  of  obscure  forest  in 
which  dogma  and  allegory  hunt  in  couples  to  catch  what 
they  can." 

(3)  Nor  is  Luther's  rule  "  to  find  Christ  everywhere  in 
Scripture  "  free  from  liability  to  grave  abuse.'*  HomileticaUy 
indeed  the  rule  is  true.  The  end  of  the  law  is  Christ.  He 
ifi  the  hid  treasure  ami  the  jiearl  uf  great  price,*     But  while 


l«gitin)as  intervres."  Qnenstedt,  i.  137.  Such  a  virw  is  true  only  of  the 
simplest  ewentiAls  of  the  faith.     There  is  no  m<xhmti«il  uuity  m  the  Uible. 

'  The  "proportion,  of  faith "  was  grcjitly  decided  by  p»r»l!cl  pussag** 
which,  u  Luther  felt,  might  ht  cgregiously  abnaed.  Ku  said  that  "  to  cull 
divorsu  imssapi's  from  diverse  places  without  any  reference  to  the  se<]ueuce  of 
thought,  is  the  most  current  cause  of  going  wroug." 

'  S,  Thom.  A<^uin.,  Snmm.  luut.  ifn.  i,  art.  10.  "Cum  Teritas  oniua 
Scripturae  otitrnditur  veritati  allcrius  iiou  n-pugnnn'."  In  old  writers  "the 
analogy  of  faith  "  was  used  us  a  practical  sjTioiiyiu  for  the  "  rrijula  fidei." 
Iren.  tlatr.  ii.  47  ;  Aug.  De  Con*.  Ev.  i.  \  ;  IH  Civ.  Dei,  ii.  13  ;  c.  Fnwttin, 
ii.  «  ;  Tert.  Enehirid.  56. 

'  The  first  trace  of  this  role  i»  found  in  Orlgen,  De  Princip.  vr.  20.  Its 
most  distinct  aaaertor  was  Vincent  of  I^rins.  Couananitor.  Ep.  2.  Sec  Cone. 
Trideiil.  Sou.  vr, 

*  Anch  i»t  das  der  rechte  Prfifestcin  alle  Biiehcrtu  tadeln,  wcnn  man  siehet 
ob  sie  Chriatum  treiben  oder  uioht,"  If'crke,  Ixiii,  157.  On  this  rule  see 
FlaviuH,  Claris  S.  Script,  p.  7,  and  Schleieniiacher,  Uirmcnrulik,  §  13. 

*  "  Wir  erleucht«n  die  alte  Hpilige  .Sohrift  durch  das  Kvnngpliutn,"  Werke, 
iv.  1T2S.     "  Here  (iu  the  O.T.)  slialt  thou  find  the  swuddling-clothes  and  the 
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homiletically  we  may  with  St.  Augnstiue  tolerate  any  com- 
ment m^xlo  jria  sit,  it  is  an  exegetical  fraud  to  read  developed 
Cliristian  dogmas  between  the  lines  of  Jewish  narratives. 
It  may  be  morally  edifying  but  it  is  historically  false  to  give 
to  Genesis  the  meaning  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  to  the  Song 
of  Solomon  that  of  the  First  Epistle  of  St.  John.^  When 
Luther  reads  the  doctrincsi  of  the  Trinity,  and  the  Incarna- 
tion, and  Justification  by  Faith,  and  Reformation  dogmatics 
and  polemics,  into  passages  written  more  than  a  thousand 
yeATS  before  the  Christian  era — when,  in  a  spirit  worthy  of 
K.  Aqiba  himself,  he  infers  the  Divinity  of  the  Messiah  and 
the  "  Communication  of  Idioms "  from  the  particle  riK  in 
Gen.  V.  22,-  he  is  atlopting  an  unreal  method  which  had  beei 
rejected  a  millennium  earlier  by  the  clearer  insight  and  mor 
unbiassed  wisdom  of  the  School  of  Antioch.*  Aa  a  con- 
sequence of  this  method,  in  his  commentary  on  Genesis  he 
adds  nothing  to  Lyra  except  a  misplaced  dogmatic  tre^tment. 
of  patriarchal  history. 

It  was,  however,  a  result  of  this  last  rule  of  interpretation 
that  Luther  assumed  the  attitude  of  manly  independence 

manger  in  which  Christ  lies.  Pnor  nnd  of  Utile  ralue  are  the  straddling- 
eM}u4,  but  dear  u  ChrUt  the  treasure  that  lies  in  them."  Pr(f.  to  O.  T.  of 
1523.  "  Ett«rna  variant,  interna  manent."  In  Pa.  xx.  "  Quodsi  adverurii 
Scripturam  ar»erint,,coatra  Chriatum,  nos  urgemtu  Christum  contra  Scriptu- 
lam." 

1  "  There  is  nathin);  more  tnisersble  as  sMcimens  of  perverted  ingenuity  than 
the  attempts  of  certain  commentators  and  preachera  to  find  remote  and  rv- 
coudito  and  intended  nUusioiis  to  Christ  everywhere  (in  the  Bible)  .  .  .  Thia 

Sorvorltfd  mode  of  comment  is  not  merely  hamilcsa,  idle,  lualest,  it  is  positively 
iingiTuus.  This  in  to  make  thc>  Holy  Spirit  speak  hddlea  and  conuadrunw. 
Mid  the  iuterpretation  of  Scri])tare  but  clever  riddle-gnening "  (F.  W. 
Robertson).  . 

*  He  renders  the  words  D'n^^rrrn?  "mti^TV,  "omAuJain<  jDevm,"  and  find* 
in  it  tho  communientio  idiomatum,  but  not  by  the  Understauding,  which  is  only 
RaveklceA  und  SdUaffenlande,  See  his  explanation  of  the  last  words  of 
David,  1643. 

»  See  Hazlitt's  edition  of  the  TahU  TiM;  p.  7i,  where  Luther  talks  much 
as  Colet  does  about  triads  (On  the  HierarehUa,  ed.  Lupton,  p.  192). 

'  Lyra  and  Rashi  an  traceable  throughout,  and  iu  hia  polemical  remarks  on 
iv.  11  :  V.  22 ;  xv.  7,  &c.,  Simon  says,  "il  n'a  lo  plna  soavent  conmlt^  qne 
Icjs  prejugea  dont  il  etait  rempli."  See  Luther's  notes  on  Gen.  L  26  ;  ii.  7. 
14  ;  iii.  '21  ;  iv.  1  ;  xi.  7-9  ;  Num.  ri.  22  ;  2  Sam.  xxiii.  2,  &c.  Sieefried, 
BaihCs  Einfiuas,  kc.  (Merx,  Arehiv,  i.  432).  Yet  Luther  praised  EulatT'sl 
rule  "  Optimus  interpres  hie  est  qui  scnsum  c  Scriptnrd  potins  retulerit  quam 
attulcrit  nee  cogat  ooc  in  dictu  coutentnm  videri  qnod  ante  Lntelligcntiuiu 
docere  praesomaerit. "     Fabricius,  i.  72. 
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towards  the  Biblo  which  maf!e  him  "the  most  radical  critic 
of  the  Church  of  the  Refurmatiou."  *  We  caimot  fiud  the 
New  Testament  in  the  onJiuary  liistoric  narratives  of  the  Old 
without  large  recourse  to  some  form  or  other  of  the  figurative 
interpretation  which  Luther  had  so  decisively  rejected.  He 
drew  a  deep  distinction  between  this  method  of  making 
Scripture  self-interpreting,  and  that  "uncertain  umier- 
atanding  of  the  Scriptures  by  which  the  devil  gets  us  on 
his  fork  and  tosses  us  hither  and  thither  tike  a  withered 
leaf."  But  there  were  bookis  of  Scripture  which  failed  to 
oome  up  to  his  test  of  caTionicity,  and  when  this  was  the  case, 
he  unhesitatingly  placed  them  in  a  lower  position.  Had  he 
accepted  an  infallible  canon  it  could  only  have  been  on  a 
human  tradition  which  he  fundamentally  refused  to  recognise 
as  authoritative.  "Tliat  which  does  not  teach  Christ  is  not 
apostolic,"  he  said,  "even  if  a  Peter  or  a  Pant  taught  it," 
Hence. he  put  some  books  far  above  others  in  value.  He 
declared  that  St.  Panl's  Epistles  were  more  a  gospel  than 
Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke,  and  that  St.  John's  Gospel,  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  the  First  Epistle  of  Peter  were 
"the  right  kernel  and  marrow  of  all  books,"*  He  ha-s  little 
to  aay  of  the  Bnok  of  Esther.''  He  saw  the  complete  historic 
inferiority  of  the  Books  of  Chronicles  as  compared  with  the 
Books  of  Kings.*  He  saw  that  some  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment books  had  passed  through  revising  hands.  He  refused 
to  believe  tliat  Solomon  could  have  written  Canticles.*  He 
points  out  the  unchronological  order  of  the  present  arrange- 
ment of  the  Book  of  Jeremiali.  Believing  that  all  the 
prophets  ha<]  built  m\  the  one  foundation,  he  thought  that 
there  was  hay  and  stubble  as  well  as  gold  and  precious  stones 
in  the  superstructure.     He  was  e\'idently  startled  and  per- 

'  Ki-im,   Jtim  i-on.  ^'n^^rn,  i.  142  (E.  T.).     On  tliu  »iibjcct  sec  Kostlin, 
Ltlthfrs  Thfnl'tgif,  ii.  258-285. 
'  "  Din  r«>chU'n  gewisson  Hiiuptliiirlicr  i\vH  N.T." 

*  "Irh  tiin  dem  Btiche  (2  Mncc.)  und  Esther  no  feind  daas  iflli  wollte  sie 
wKrDn  (tar  nicht  Torhanden,  denn  sic  judcnzen  zu  sehr  und  baben  viel  heidn- 
ischer  Unnrt."    Se«  W^trrke,  Ixiii.  93-104. 

*  He  only  renfarded  the  Booka  of  KingHOs  "a  Ji'wish  Calendar."  Ti»ck- 
rtdev,  iv.  405. 

*  Wtrke,  IxiU.  35-11. 
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plexeil  by  the  ston'  of  Jouah.  He  regarrled  the  Book  of 
Job  as  a  drama  in  glorification  of  resignation.'  He  believed 
that  the  Bonk  of  Ecclesiastes  belonged  to  the  time  of  the 
Maccabees.  He  considereil  i>ue  of  St.  Paul  s  proofs  in  the 
Galatiana  too  weak  to  hold.  Of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
he  sail!,  "  Who  wrote  it  is  uuknowB,  but  also  it  does  not 
matter."  -  He  believed  the  Epistle  of  St.  .Tude  t«  be  un- 
necessaiT,  second-hand,  and  iiou-apostolic.^  He  calle<l  the 
Epistle  of  St,  James  a  right  strawy  epistle  and  one  which 
flatly  (stntcks)  contradicted  St.  Paul,  and  he  did  not  believe 
it  tti  be  \\Titt.cu  by  au  Apostle  at  all.''  Of  the  Apucalypse  he 
said  that  "  his  spirit  could  not  accommmlate  itself  to  the  book, 
and  that  it  was  sufficient  rea.son  for  the  small  esteem  in  which 
he  held  it,  that  Christ  was  neither  taught  in  it  nor  recogiiised."  ^ 
He  classed  it  with  Esdras.  and  did  not  believe  it  to  be 
inspired.  He  thought  it  a  matter  of  no  consequence  whether 
Moses  had  written  the  Pentateuch  or  not.  Thus  without  the 
least  hesitation  he  sought  for  the  canon  within  the  canon.  It 
need  hardly  be  saiil  that  he  rejected  the  Apocr\'pha  without 
any  ceremony.  Esdras,  he  says,  "  riiimm  in  niodum  csihxr- 
issai  tt  mardocMssnt."  He  wished  that  the  second  book  of 
Maccabees  bat!  never  l>een  written,  because  it  contains  too 
much  heathen  folly.  He  had  a  profound  contempt  for  those 
who  had  a  way  of  "  quoting  some  single  te.\;t  and  then  setting 
up  their  honis  against  all  Scripture."  "  We  wiU  neither  see 
nor  hear  Moses,"  he  exclaims,  "  for  Moses  was  only  given  to 
the  Jewish  people  antl  does  not  concern  us  Gentiles  and 


'    Wcrkc,  Ixiii.  25/".  "Like  the  comwltes  of  Terence,"'   Tuehredcn,  iiL  130. 

'  He  was  the  first  to  make  the  Virillinnt  and  now  commonly-accepted  con- 
jecture Ihnt  it  WH8  wiitten  by  Apollos.  He  thought  it  b  hurd  knot  that  thia 
Kpi.stle  "  stnicks  venioinet  und  versogt  'lie  Bnsse  den  .Si'mdem,"  nnil  that 
Heb.  xii.  17,  "  wie  es  Inuter  scheiiiet,  wider  alle  Evangelis  uud  Epiitelu  S. 
Pauli  Z11  «cyn."    See  Ko«tlin,  Luthet'i  TIimI.  ii.  272. 

••  "  Eine  unntitliige  Ejiistrl  unter  die  Hnuptbueher  zn  reehnen." 

*  "  Dean  sje  doch  keine  cvnnpelischc  Art  an  ilir  hat  "  'Kbstlin,  ii.  257.) 

•  In  some  of  these  views  he  was  preceded  by  C'arlstadt,  and  followed  by 
Melani-hthoii,  FIiicitis(C7rttM'«,  ii.  4«).  CalTin.  the  Mngdebnrg  Centuriators,  and 
even  CXietiin.  Kut  ciiticism  of  tlie  canon  la  as  old  as  the  Kabbia.  Some  of 
them  had  doubts  about  Job,  Esther,  Ezekiel  (Shabbath,  f.  13,  2),  and  the  Song 
of  Solomon  (Vadiiim,  iii.  I). 
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Christians."  ^  "  When  a  contradiction  occurs  in  Holy  Scrip- 
ture," he  says,  "  so  kt  it  go."  ^  It  is  very  hard  to  reconcile 
such  remarks  with  his  formal  declaration  that  "one  letter, 
yea,  a  single  tittle,  of  tlie  Scripture  is  of  more  and  greater  con- 
sequence than  heaven  or  earth."  ^  In  point  of  fact  his  theory 
and  his  current  language  about  inspiration  are  as  completely 
at  variance  with  his  inethrHls  of  criticism  as  were  those  of 
Origen,  Jerome,  and  Augustine. 

Some  of  these  views  were  doubtless  rash;  they  were 
caused  by  an  almfist  inevitable  <k'ficiency  in  the  nascent 
science  of  Biblical  criticism ;  nor  did  he  desire  to  press 
them  upon  others.  And  yet  it  would  have  been  well  for  the 
peace  of  Christendom,  it  wou!d  have  robbed  miuiy  con- 
troversies, even  in  our  own  lifetime,  of  their  miserable  bitter- 
ness, if  Christians  had  acquired  the  strong  spiritual  confidence 
wliich  enabled  Luther  to  seize  essentials  without  being 
tniubled  by  minor  details.  "The  eagle  that  soars  near  the 
sun  does  not  worry  itself  how  to  cross  the  rivers."  Luther  at 
least  saw  with  truth  that  llie  Bible  is  a  forest  which  contains 
many  very  different  trees.  It  is  little  short  of  childish  to 
call  Luther  a  rationalist,  in  a  bjul  sense,  because  of  views  Uke 
these.*  They  arose  not  from  rationalism  but  from  its  very 
(•pposite — the  sovereign  supremacy  of  a  faith  which  read  the 
Bible  with  fresh  unbiassed  eyes,  and  felt  the  closene."3a  of  the 
imnnxliate  communion  with  God  and  Christ.  In  p<}int  of  fact, 
Alli-gory  and  Mysticism  are  as  regards  the  Bible  far  more 
rationalistic.  They  avowedly  refuse  to  accept  it  as  it  is. 
They  avowedly  make  it  say  something  else  than  it  actually 
does  say.  They  start  with  the  repeated  assertion  that  the 
letter  of  the  Bible  is  in  many  passages  too  crude,  or  too 
trivial  for  their  acceptance.  Luther  had  little  need  for  such 
expedients.     With   him   faith   and  the  Scriptures  were  not 


'  8m  Kottlia.  iL  78,  w.,  258,  »q. ;  DiMtel,  pp.  250,  2S1. 

*  He  expreiiws  his  inalfli'Tence  to  small  poiut«  of  varktion  in  tho  Ovepcls 
{Wrrkf,  xliv.  174). 

'  We   may  refer  generally   to   his    remarks   on  Heb.   iL   13 ;   Gal.   it. 
22.  AiC. 

*  The  charge  ia  first  found  in  Kraiue,  Oj^mc  p.  109. 
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grace  of  general  auperiutemlence  that  they  sifted  and  arranged 
it  in  propurtiou  to  the  power  and  illumination  they  had 
received.  Luther  was  never  guilty  of  the  inexcusable  misuse 
of  language  and  confusion  of  thought  which  makes  inspiration 
involve  itif'allibility.  He  saw  clearly  that  just  as  the  Spirit  of 
the  Lord  may  come  upon  a  Samson,  a  Da\'id,  and  a  Peter, 
nnd  yet  lenvi-  them  liable  to  moral  al>enations,  so  the  same 
Spirit  may  dilate  and  illumine  the  faculties  of  a  writur  while 
it  left  him  in  all  respects  a  human  writer  stilL^ 

III.  Once  more,  he  held  that  the  Ward  of  God  is  not  in  th« 

Scriptures  almie.  Inspiration  still  continues.  It  was  no  mere 
exhausted  spasm  of  the  pa.st.  It  is  not  to  Christiana  that 
the  eternal  oracles  are  dumb,  The  essential  Word  is  still  » 
living  and  a  speaking  Word.  It  does  not  consist  in  any  col- 
lection of  dead  sounds.  "  God,"  he  said,  "  does  not  speak  gram- 
matical vocables,  but  true  essential  things.  Thus,  sun  and 
moon,  Peter  and  Paul,  thou  and  I,  are  nothing  but  words  of 
God."*  Wliat  may  once  have  been  a  word  of  OikI  in  times 
past  unto  the  Fatliers,  is  not  necessarily  the  won.1  of  Goil  to 
us.  The  multitufle  of  Christians  in  believing  that  God  spoke 
to  holy  men  of  old  have  altogether  forgotten  that  He  speaks 
t<;»  them  still,  th«.iugh  neither  then  nor  now^  does  He  raise  the 
finite  to  the  capacities  of  the  infinite,  so  that  neither  tliey  nor 
we  were  made  either  perfect  or  all-wise,  or  on  all  subjects 
iufallibie,  although  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  There  was  a 
time  when  patriarchs  and  prophets  had  no  Old  Testament, 
when  saints  and  martyrs  had  no  New  Testament.  Aa 
Zwingli  said,  "  He  who  is  bom  of  the  Spirit  is  no  longer 
sidely  dej>endent  on  a  book."  * 

'  Hence  h<!  admits  the  existence  of  (unimportant)  clirono]o;;iral  and  hist^'ric 
errors.   Komlierg.p.  16  ;  Doruer,  i.  256.   "  Jact)l)tu  lUlirae.''  .S(*  Ku.stlin.  ii.  257. 

'  "  In  the  lieejieitt  meaninK  of  the  csiBcntial  and  only  truth  .  .  all  thin^ 
in  the  world  are  only  varionsly-enibodicd  tayrtU  of  the  Creator,  iniisnmoh 
hy  this  mighty  nrord  alone  they  are  niiht-ld  in  being.  Heuc«  "t^"^  and  ^ii^  in 
Scrijiture  gigtiify  both  word  and  thing." — Sticr,  Word*  of  lb*  lard  Jma, 
i  38.  RayiuonU  of  Sabi«ade  (1430)  was  one  of  the  first  to  recogn).t«  (in  hi* 
Theolu'fia  Nitturatig)  that  Natnre  ia  a  Book  of  God.  Se«  the  thon^hi 
developi'd  in  Bacon,  De  Avyin.  Seient.  (ed.  Spedding,  J.  1 40) 

'  Z^^iIl^;li,  Ojjy.  ii   y.  "iSO  ird.  Schiller  and  .Si-liultheng'i  tjo.  Dom<T.  i,  290. 
"  Pietj'  is  a  i'uct  auil  au  expeiiencc,  not  a  doctiiue  or  a  soieuce."   Oj/fi.  iii.  202. 
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T.  One  of  these  is  that  thf  Word  of  Ovd  is  not  to  hf  regnrdrd 
as  idi'ntirnl  ajui  cofxtensive  with  the  Holy  Scriptures}  He  in- 
dubitably atlitiitted  "a  difference  between  the  Word  of  0«d 
an(J  the  Holy  Scriptures,  not  merely  in  reference  to  the  form, 
but  also  in  relerence  to  the  subjeet-matter."  *  He  made  u 
distinction  between  author  and  author.  He  set  one  book  far 
above  another  in  vahie.  Christ,  and  Christ  alone,  was  to  him 
without  all  error — was  alone  the  essential  Word  of  God.* 

II.  ffi.t  vU'w  of  In.ipirafion  was  not  verJaf}  The  Bible  was 
not  to  him  a  .>?teroot>^jed  collection  of  .supematunil  syllables. 
He  took  a  living  and  historical  view  of  the  origin  of  the 
sacH'd  books.  He  held  that  they  were  not  dictated  by  the 
H<»!y  Spirit,  but  that  His  illumination  prodnred  in  the 
minds  of  their  vvTiters  the  knowledge  of  salvatif>n,  so  that 
divine  truth  had  been  expressed  in  human  foriii,  and  the 
knowledj^^e  of  GimI  had  become  a  yiorsonal  pos.'?ession  of  man. 
The  actual  writing  was  a  human  not  a  supernatural  act."*  It 
hoA  been  accomplished  in  full  human  consciousness,  and  not 
as  the  Alexandrians  taught,  in  a  s[)asm  of  solf-:innilii!ating 
ecstasy.  The  sacred  authors  received  the  historical  matt^n* 
not  by  inspiration,  but  (as  St.  Luke  and  others  8o  clearly  tell 
us)  by  purely  historical  research ;  and  it  was  only  under  a 


'  Die»lpl  (p.  283)  snys  that  the  iilcni ifieatinn.  nf  tliB  Bililc  with  thn  Word  of 
Oud  (of  course  lie  mruiia  afti-r  tho  RtTormntiou)  in  first  lound  in  <i.  Mnjur,  JM 
Originf  I'frbiPn,  IS.IO.     .Swi  Ilepj)*,  AU.  rri>t.  Ih^nttk,  i.  2r)7. 

^  Doruer,  i.  244.  lie  did  not  rf^arj  all  the  liitde  ils  one  ri|iiiil1y  di»"ino 
Book,  liut  iiH  a  living  orgunitim.  See  )ii<i  rr^tnarka  d»  John  r.  30,  and  Romboig, 
Die  hhn  Lulhrr't   n,n  dtn  hell.  Hchr^t  (Wiltenb,  1868),  p,  5. 

'  tt'crkf..  xxii.  6f)1,  Krlatit;.  '*Ot»i',t.z  unci  EvansjL'liuiii  «ind  zwei  pinz 
widcrwtirti;;c  Diiifji' dif  siih  uiit  odcr  nt-h-en  pinitnder  iiicht  leidon  cwier  vt'i  • 
Irugen  kotineii."  lli>  simke  of  Hnmi'  rorta  of  the  ctrr-tnoninl  luw  as  "pleiih 
narriwh  (uifl  vergfldicli  luistiisiln-ii."  Me  n-coj-niwa  in  the  living  wh<do  rf 
utiriplare  "  •■dlcri- uuil  ininiivredle  Cilii-dfr,  ruudiiinontiilo  mid  nicht  fundn- 
incntnU-  C!laul«•nflIldlr^•l^,"  liuniltprp,  p.  1!>. 

•  Ht'n(<?  lio  evc-n  spcuks  of  KrckniiistiuuB  its  "  Ifoty  Scrfptore  "  writUn  hy 
Home  noct  or  [>rrT)iln-t  "nttjidrm  HrUiri.-n  Oci.tt"  (ymr»U.~ntu den, liM.  Bilrh'Tn\. 
"  Ltitlif-r  dk'  Rottlirheoirfriharniipiiitlit  ah  mrdianuche Mittketlvng  nhvri'Hta^- 
lirher  Krkeiiiitiiuis  suuderu  ala  dyunuiiiiche  l^bi'iiaentwicklungAnfTiuuil,"  Roni- 
burx,  27. 

"  From  thi«  strong  recognition  nf  the  linman  clement,  he  Bpmkii  of  Joel  »» 
"ein  giiligiT  nnd  taid'trr  Mnnn  ;"  and  HavH  of  .\nio8,  "  Kr  iat  abcr  niirh  hrftis 
and  Dchilt  das  Volk  Israel  hjit  diirt^h  das  gnnze  Buch  auR  .  .  dnsserwibl 
nug  buisDcu  AvioD,  d.  i.  L-izic  (.ast,  oder  dcr  srhwcr  und  r6rdiie«slich  i£t" 
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tiiral  instruction '  A  liost  of  Rofnrmation  expositxjrs  en- 
deavoured to  spread  the  truths  to  which  thpj  had  been  led 
by  the  Gertnan  and  Swiss  Reformers.  It  will  Iw  sufficient 
here  merely  t«>  uieiitioii  t!ie  niimos  of  Oecolampadius  (tl581j, 
Bucer  (tl5,51),  Brcnz  (tl570),  Bu^^'euhageii  (tl5.5«),  Miiscu- 
lus  (tl563),  Cami:;rariiis(tl574),  Bulliuyer  (tl 575), Chemnitz 
(tloSrt),  and  Beza  (tlOOo).  Among  all  of  these  there  was  a 
general  agreement  in  principles,  a  rejection  of  scholastic 
methods,  a  refusal  to  acknowledge  the  exclusive  dominance  of 
patristic  authority  and  churcli  tradition  ;  a  repudiation  of  the 
hitherto  dominant  fuiirfuld  meaning ;  an  avoidance  of  allegory  ; 
a  stutly  of  the  original  languages  ;  a  close  attention  to  the 
literal  sense ;  a  belief  in  the  perspicuity  and  suflficiency  of 
Scripture;  the  study  of  Scripture  as  a  whole,  and  the  refer- 
ence of  its  total  contents  to  Christ.  These  principles  were 
followed  in  many  writings  and  commentaries,  and  found  their 
clearest  statement  aad  most  systematic  development  in  the 
Claris  Scripturae  Sacrae  of  Flaeius  lllvrieus.* 

7.  But  the  greatest  exegete  and  theologian  of  the  Reforma- 
tion was  undoubtedly  Cai.vijt. 

i.  He  is  not  an  attra«.-tive  figure  in  the  history  of  that  great 
movement.  The  mass  of  mankind  revolt  against  the  ruthless 
logical  rigidity  of  his  "  horrible  decree."  They  fling  it  from 
their  belief  with  the  eternal  "God  forbid  I"  of  an  inspired 
natural  horror.  They  dislike  the  tyranny  of  theocratic  sacer- 
dotalism which  he  esUiblished  at  Geneva.  Nevertheless  his 
Commentaries,  almost  alone  among  those  of  his  epx-h,'  arc  still 

'  Domer,  i.  287  200  "The  Soriptiires are  in  his  view  chieily  the  rcBtlttivn 
at  wrmorml  of  the  will  of  GoH." 

*  FUcius,  Clavia,  PrarJ.  Mstthioii  FlacinB  Illyrioas  (f  1575)  wii»-«ii«  of 
the  most  Icui-ncd  thooln^innH  among  thv  early  l.olliening,  nnd  hi*  Clani 
Scrij/iUTyt"  tSiicrw.  is  full  of  learning  mid  vigour.  In  the  drdii-ation  thrrr  is  a 
brief  but  clear  >ket<!h  of  the  jirevi"iiB  i-po' hi!  of  exe;jfsis.  KliKiMrii  [H-rmi'n. 
:i:t7-241)  givea  an  outline  of  itn  genei-.il  |iiiii<'i|>li:s.  I)i<-stel  (y>.  'ihlK),  who  Ktvs 
that  thev  iir«  little  more  than  a  mixtui>:  of  Jorouie,  Augtutiue,  and  Luther, 
hurdly  iWs  him  jiistiie. 

*  The  Keformatinn  j>erio<i  prodTi'"ed  hosts  of  eommcntotore — LtitLer,M«linirh- 
•  hnn,  /■winRli,  Mnsculiis,  Pellicauus,  Chyfriiwu.,,  Breiiz,  Biigeiiliagvn, 
lliillinper,  B<zu,  Hiierr,  Mercer,  Camcrnriiia,  and  iniiny  more.  I'alvin  wiw 
ri'ire  indebted  to  Huc^r  lhi\n  nuy  one  else.  In  his  hi-iiiriktion  to  the  Corpfl 
Ilannany  he  SAy*.  "  iJuceriiin  )pnu-.vrtim  .  .  cxiniiuni  ICrclesnti'  df»'tiir..-rii  tiuiii 
iinitatitfi."    Tac  oi'iuious  cf  Ucm  tnul  ^.>;;tt  weight  with  our  Eugliidi  ivIWuhm, 
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a  living  farce.'  Thoy  are  I'ar  more  profound  than  those  of 
Zwinylj,  more  thorough  and  scientific,  if  less  original  and 
less  spiritual,  than  those  of  Luther.  In  spite  of  his  many 
defects — the  inequality  of  his  works,  his  masterful  arrogance 
of  tone,  his  inconsequent  and  in  part  retrogressive  view 
of  inspiration,  the  manner  in  which  he  explains  away 
uvery  passage  which  runs  counter  to  his  dogmatic  pre- 
])o.ssessiuns ' — in  spite,  too,  of  his  "hard  cxpres-sions  and 
injurious  decliimalions — "^  he  is  one  of  the  greatest  inter- 
preters of  Scripture  who  ever  lived.  He  owes  that  position 
to  a  combination  of  meriti>.  He  had  a  vigorous  intellect,  a 
dauntless  spirit,  a  logical  mind,  a  quick  insight,  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  quickened  by  rich  and  strange 
experience ;  above  all,  a  manly  and  glowing  .sen.se  of  the  gran- 
dour  of  the  Divine.*  The  neatness,  precision,  and  lucidity  of  his 
style,  his  classic  training  and  wide  knowledge,  his  methodical 
accuracy  of  procedure,  hi.s  manly  inilependence,  his  avoidance 
i>f  needless  and  commonplace  homiletics,  his  deep  religious 
feeling,  his  careful  attention  to  the  entire  scope  and  context  of 
every  passage,  and  the  fact  that  he  has  commented  on  almost 

who  regarded  him  jw  the  greatest  theologian  of  his  day.  Out  of  2r>2  p»8- 
■ttgea  Dr.  Scriveiier  has  shown  that  our  translators  of  Kill  liavc  picrern-d  his 
readings  to  those  of  St».'i)lu'n,  KniBtiius,  the  Vulgate,  and  the  CompluU  naian. 
From  hia  Latin  vi'raion  tui-y  ndupted  some  of  their  worst  inurginal  renderings 
(Mark  i.  :H  ;  Luku  iv.  41  ;  Acta  i.  S  ;  Kom.  xL  17),  though  their  gnod  wtise 
di'liveri'd  them  from  folluwing  him  ntill  more  di3agtrou.^ly  in  Matt,  i.  23  ;  John 
xviii  20  ;  Acta  ii.  41  ;  Rom.  ii.  7  ;  v.  16  ;  iL  32  ;  1  Cor.  tiii.  2 ;  Jamea,  ii. 
14,  kc. 

'  This  ia  itluatniU'd  by  their  translation  into  English  and  repuhlication  very 
rffceully.  Poole,  in  thi-  preface  to  hia  Synopsis,  excascs  himuelf  for  not  referring 
more  frequently  to  TaMii  on  the  ground  that  othera  have  borrowpd  from  him 
8>  laigilv  thnt  to  quote  them  is  to  quote  him  !  See  Boyle's  notioe  of  him, 
nnd  furtlier,  Kliiusen,  ITermmeutik,  pji.  I'll  fg.  ;  Meyer,  OV,«cA.  rf.  SfhrijIrrH. 
ii.  448-475;  Dieatel,  pp.  241  sq.  ;  lleusB,  UtMh.  d.  I/nlig.  Schri/t.  § /ifiS» ; 
Beard,  HMiert  Lteturet,  258/3.  j  Tholnok,  Die  Verdifiwtf  Calrin't  aU  A\t9- 
Ugw  tier  Heiligen  Sckrift  ( Vem.  Sehri/ten.  ii.  830-360)  ;  ilaxx,  Joel,  pp  428- 
•444  ;  Haikg,  Lo.  France  I'rutfjsUinte.  Art.  Cali'in. 

''  G.  W.  Meyer,  Oateh.  d.  ScJiri/trrkldrumj,  ii.  450.  See  Simon's  flist.  Crit. 
d^»  t'ovimcnt  da  K.  T.  p.  747.  Sitnnn  is  nnjnst  in  his  rieprcnation  of 
Calvin's  leannng.  Ho  had  received  a  iiliuiaif  training,  hia  first  book  w.is  aii 
edition  of  Henera,  Z>(i  CUmrn/ia,  nni!  in  his  ComnieuUriuB  lie  quotes  I'lato, 
I'lntirch,  ['olybina,  C'ii'ero,  Ovid,  Qiiintiliiin,  Aulus  Oellius,  ku. 

"  In  a  commentary  on  St.  Juhn  we  are  shocked  to  stumble  very  soon  on 
euch  a  sentence  aa  "  b'ervf.lvji,  *«t/wrfciiw»/«»«.i  ex  gtmU  HinjianxM.  lubulo." 

*  He  Speaks  of  tradition  nud  of  the  Fatlieni  mor«  re8i>evtfully  than  Luther 
doea.     8ec  Frarf.  t/i  Hum.  and  Frarf,  in  liut. 
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"  let  us  make,"  nor  from  the  three  angels  who  appeared  to 
Abraham,  nor  from  the  Triiagion.^  He  will  not  w  ith  Luther 
Bee  a  sign  of  the  Iiicarnatiun  iui  the  Buruing  Bush.*  He  sets 
aside  many  of  the  untenable  arguments  drawn  from  passages 
iu  Isaiah  in  favour  of  the  Div'iaity  of  Clirist,*"'  which,  he  says, 
would  only  ajjpoar  ludicrous  to  Jews.  In  saying  that  it  is 
absurd  to  interpret  the  "  stone  cut  without  hands"  of  the 
virgin  birth  of  C'hrist  he  rejects  an  interpretjxtion  common  to 
the  Fathers.*  He  says  tliat  he  would  not  dare  to  press  a 
Sabellian  with  such  a  phrase  as  "  the  breath  of  Ids  mouth." 
Nor  was  he  less  indept-ndcnt  iu  his  views  on  the  New 
Testament.^  His  robust  himusty  in  these  jmrticulars  drew 
on  him  the  most  savage  hatred.  Montacute  charged  him 
with  wresting  their  weapms  out  of  tbc  hands  of  Christian 
athletes.^  Walch  said  "  lie  oxiwunded  oracles  about  the 
Trinity  and  the  Messiah  in  accordance  with  Jewish  and 
Socinian  views."^  The  Roman  Cathtdica  called  him  a 
ilohammedan,'^  and  tiie  Protestant  Huiinius,  iu  his  i'ali-inus 
Judaisans,  said  that  he  had  cornipted  Scripture  in  a  detest- 
able manner,  and  that  he  ought  to  have  l»oen  burnt.* 

iv.  But  the  most  characteristic  and  original  feature  of  his 
Commentaries  is  his  anticiimtion  of  modem  criticism  in  his 
views  abuut  the  Messianic  projihecios.  He  saw  that  tlie 
words  of  psalmists  and  prophets,  while  they  not  only  admit  of 


'  Sec  his  iintes  on  Ocn.  xviiL  2;  Is.  vi  3. 

"  Nole  on  Ex.  iii.  2. 

'  8uo  iioti'H  (III  Is.  iv.  P  ;  xlviii.  Ifi. 

*  Justin,  'IVrtulitiiu,  Oiifftii,  IJiwi),  Jemnie,  Aiigusfinp,  all  njiiily  it  toClirisl. 
Fee  Rosciimiiller,  ii  lUi.  Finiardcntiug called  Caivin'a  view  "  Judjjieam  jtlnru 
impieUtlrm." 

•  See  hia  notes  en  Matt.  xi.  11  j  xvl  18  (where,  in  opposition  to  Luther,  he 
inHkea  tlic  I<»ck  to  he  Fctcr  ofi  the  rfprusentntivc  of  «ll  Iwliirvrrs) ;  John  x. 
:;n  (which  he  Applim  to  the  %riU  of  Christ,  not  to  the  Jlumooutian) ;  John  L 
51  :  V.  31,  32 :  2  Cor.  xii.  7  ;  1  Pet.  iii.  10,  &c 

•  Oruf.  Ecrl.  i.  310. 
»  VN'akh,  Jiibl.  Theol.  iv.  41S. 
■  Liniborch,  Throt.  Chrigt.  p.  3*. 

*  A.D.  loU3.  Huuniua  wm  answered  hy  Pftpeiia  in  his  Orthodomt*  Ctdnn^u, 
^hn,  with  eijaal  stncnity,  a-S'-igneil  the  work  of  Hunniiis  to  the  mithorehip  nf 
the  devil.  See  HtulduuB,  Uaiio^,  pp.  I(lii2  w.  ;  Limhorch,  ThtM.  i».  34. 
Cnlvin  nii;;ht  rejilj  a»  Facuudus  ilid  for  Theodore  of  Mopguustia. — "Cnnao'i 
quvDH  non  eKt  lit  eviictiut  muiim'v  iu  Clirixtuni  r.i>'tas  prophetias  qui  ali^ll 
uiyetice  in  ouiu  dicta  monilitcr  quoque  tmctAvctit." 
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Prophet.  "We  see  how  impudent  they  were,"  says  Calvin, 
"  in  such  fictitious  commc'tits ;  when  they  have  no  reason  to 
uffer,  they  invent  a  fable,  and  obtrude  it  as  an  oracte."  Nor 
ia  he  less  Jis^luiaful  of  Cliristian  figments.  It  had  (as  we 
have  seen)  been  irresistible  to  Jerome  ami  other  patristic  and 
lueiliaeval  commentators  to  drug  the  phrase  "  Vcrlnm.  Dei 
i.\yu}d  factum  i\s(  ad  Joel,"  into  a  sign  of  the  Incarnation,  as 
though  it  implied  the  same  as  "  the  Word  was  ma<le  Hesh  • " 
The  atroutj  yood  sense  of  Calvin  regarded  such  coinmL'ntj^  as 
a  discreditable  paltering  with  woiils,  and  he  swept  the  fiction 
aside  with  the  one  conteuijituous  wuni,  A'utfoc  !  Hence  he 
carries  out  the  principles  of  Luther  and  Melanchthon  with 
more  consistent  thoroughness.  He  w^ill  not  tamper  with 
allegory  as  they  do,  even  for  omamrntal  and  hoinik'tic  pur- 
poses,^ He  saw  more  clearly  than  Luther  that  the  method 
has  no  foundation,  and  ia  liable  to  gross  error.'  He  will  not 
give  a  mystic  significance  even  to  the  Le^tic  law,  Iwcause, 
he  says,  "  It  is  better  to  confess  ignorance  than  to  play  with 
frivolous  guesses." 

iii.  A  charac^teristic  feature  of  Calvin's  exegesis  is  its 
abhorrence  of  hollow  ortlmdoxy.  He  regarded  it  a«  a  dis- 
graceful offi^riiig  to  a  G<m1  of  truth.  He  did  not  hold  th« 
theory  of  verbal  dictation.  He  will  never  defend  or  liar- 
monise  what  he  retpirds  as  an  oversigrht  or  mistake  in  the 
sacred  writers.*^  He  scorns  Ni  support  a  good  cause  by  bad 
reasoning.  In  Gen.  iii.  1.5,  he  says  that  "seeti  "  is  a  collective 
term  for  "posterity"  and  was  only  interpret.ed  of  Christ  by 
subsequent  exjierience.  He  will  not  admit  the  force  of 
arguments   in  favour  of  the  Trinity  drawn  from  the  plural 


'  See  hi*  notp  on  Gal.  iv.  22.  He  quote*  Chrv»ofitom  to  show  thnt  "  allegory  " 
if  here  xut^  in  an  imitroptir  »ensi;  (Ko.Taxcv<rTiKmt),  itnJ  that  Momr  nipaiit  the 
history  imly  in  n  litunil  wnae.  Hi'  mils  it  a  " arinnunfum  Sntnnne,  to 
annihilate  tfie  ilipnity  of  Scrii>ture."  Hi- says  thnt  allof»'iiiea  nri.'  "pui-rile" 
mill  "  fsrfi'fi'heti,"  oiid  that  "hi<  glnJly  alwtains  from  them  twiiiiw  tlicre  ia 
in  tlieni  nothing  linn  nmi  solid."  '^.tjliniji  mn'rihifiii  muliu-in  rut  Script-urtu 
tfiiir.rf  hiw.  illiir  vrrxnrf  fI  7W/f,»i  in  re  hiMtrut  IttJirivxr''."     frru-f,  in  Rom. 

'  iVt«T  Mftrtyr  in  his  I.Mci  Communfii  Thol.  dwi-lli«  oti  thn  impruilcnc*  of 
iisinB  a  method  which  Anahaptiata  uaud,  ''  ail  fMradnxa  mm  imperUit  eomyro- 
bniiiut. " 

*  Matt.  xxriL  9 ;  Acts  vii  16  ("  hie  ioviisuorrigcndiu  eat "). 
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masterjnece  of  psychological  analysis.  He  called  the  Psalter 
"  an  anatomy  of  all  the  parts  of  the  soul ; "  and  just  as  Lutlicr 
said  that  the  stricken  heart  and  the  troubled  conscience 
had  enabled  him  to  understand  St.  Paul,  so  Calvin 
described  the  advantages  which  he  had  gained  from  the 
combats  in  which  "  God  had  so  led  and  whirled  him  abont  as 
to  bring  him  into  light  and  action  by  leaving  Inui  no  repose 
in  any  place  whatever." '  On  the  other  liand  the  determi- 
nation not  to  be  disturbed  in  the  convictions  which  he  thus 
had  gaineti  has  undoubtt'dly  led  him  at  times  to  be  untrue  to 
his  own  exogetic  principles,  by  dragging  his  a]W;cial  dfigma 
into  passiiges  where  it  is  not  to  be  fuund,  and  by  putting  an 
unfair  gloss  on  others  which  tell  in  the  opposite  direction. 
One  flagrant  instance  may  .suffice.  In  J<iel  ii.  lU,  he  is 
naturally  perjUexeil  by  the  phrase,  "  It  repeuteth  Him  of  the 
evil,"  which  conflicts  with  his  favourite  idol  of  "  irreversible 
decrees."  How  docs  he  meet  it?  "This,"  be  says,  "has 
reference  to  human  capacities.  Whatever  has  come  out  of 
the  moiith  of  CJoJ  ought  to  be  looked  at  in  the  light  of  an 
irreversible  decree.  But  vumiwhile  Gwl  oftm  Ihrrati'iia  ua  coh^ 
dUionally,  and  the  condition  mu.st  be  understood  though  it 
is  not  expressed.  But  when  GckI  is  appeased,  and  rcla.xes  for 
us  the  punishment  whkh  had  been  (Urca/ly  in  »ovu  rcapccU 
(ffiiodajHUKxh)  dfcrcfd  to  u»  as  far  as  (mtw-ard  uxrrds  are  concerned 
(secundum  eoiemun  wrhum),  then  He  is  said  to  be  inBuenced 
by  repentance."  This  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  argu- 
ment of  Archbishoji  Tillut.sou,  who  hoped  for  the  ultimate 
salvation  of  the  wicked  on  the  gruund  that  Go<rs  decrees  are 
sometimes  reversil>le  and  comlitioiial.  But  while  we  can 
understand  such  an  argument  iu  the  mild  system  of  Tillotson, 
we  cannot  harmonise  it  with  the  inexorable  severity  of 
Calvinism.  On  the  very  next  jiage  Calvin  writes,  "  StninuH 
iram  Dei  grassari  usque  ad  ijisos  inj'anks!*  But  if  O'xl's 
decrees  sometimes  dej»end  on  unexpressed  conditions  without 
any  hint  to  us  that  they  do  so — if  the  outward  utterance  is  to 

'  LnlliiT  snid  tkut  he  hml  tcarut  from  Ps.  118  that  three  things  tanght 
theology — oratio,  mcdiUUio,  UmjitaUo. 
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be  regarded  as  an  irreversible  decree  while  that  which  cor- 
responds k>  it  is  variable  accordini;  to  unknown  conditions — it 
is  strange  that  one  who  had  been  trained  as  a  jurist,  and  had 
been  the  pupil  of  Alciati,  should  have  failed  to  see  that  he  cut 
away  the  j,Tound  under  the  clay  feet  of  hia  own  s\'stem,  and 
that  the  "  dccrctum  liorriblh  "  might,  on  his  own  confession,  bft 
but  an  ostensible  threat,  an  a*;cumniodation  to  human  needs. 
Nor  is  this  the  only  instance  in  which  the  tlo^'matist  gets 
the  better  of  the  exegete,  because  the  exegete  had  failed  to 
grasp  the  progressiveness  of  revelation  and  the  external 
circumstances  of  age  and  relative  knowledge  by  which  it  is 
conditioned.* 

Such  comments  prepare  us  for  the  fact  that  in  spite  of  his 
logical  intellect,  Calvin  is  in  some  respects  more  loose  and 
inconsequent  in  hia  views  of  inspiration  than  even  Luthi-r 
was.     Like  all  the  Reformers  he  speaks  incessantly  of  the 
supreme  and  final  authority  of  Scripture.     Yet  he  leaves  his 
statements  as  though  they  were  incontrovertible  axioms,  and, 
not  considering  the  case  of  heathens,  for  instance,  or  of  lui- 
bolievers,  has  furnished  no  argument  but  that  of  a  suppised 
self-evidence  by  which   the  supremacy  of  Scripture  can  bu 
proved.'     The  Reformed  Churches  axluiitted  no  such  ques- 
tions about  canonicity  as  those  which  Luther  had  discussed, 
for  in  their  fonus  of  confession  tliey  enumerate  the  books 
which   form  the  Canon.'      Calvin  neither  insists  as  Luther 
did    on    the    relative     independence    of    Christian    truth : 
nor   does    he   follow  Zwingli  in  drawing   a    distinction    be- 
tween the    outer    and    the    inner   word,   the  written  Bible 
and  "the  Bible  in  the  heart."     Yet  if  he  lield  that  Si'ri]»- 
ture   flowed   from   the  very  mouth  of  GckI,*  lie  gives  us    no 
explanation   of  his  own  admission  of  inaccuracies  in  Seri[)- 
ture,'  of  his  free  tone  of  criticism,^  of  his  almost  cnutemptuona 

'  See  Mm,  J<^1,  438-435.  »  IiuitU.  i.  7,  8?i  1-4. 

'  Couf.  Btlj{.  0,  iL-ir.  ;  Giillic.  ii  6;  Ilelvot.  L  2;  Westmr.  Conf.  i.  S2. 
art.  vi.  ;  DonuT,  i  391. 

*  Iru,m.  i.  7,  g  6. 

'  Si'P  liiii  notes  on  Matt,  xxvii.  9  ;  Acta  vii.  IB,  ke, 

"  .Sec  lii»  remarks  ou  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  2  Peter,  and  JoLn  viii.  1  ; 
1  Juhn  LL  11;  v.  7. 
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reject  inn  of  the  whole  sacrificial  and  ceremonial  law.  How, 
for  instince,  can  a  theory  of  supernatural  dictation  agroe 
with  the  remark  that  the  notion  of  God  making  a  throne  of 
the  Mercy  Scat  was  "  a  crass  6gment, "  from  which  even  a 
Davi<l  and  a  Hezckiah  were  not  free  ?  So  far  as  any  philo- 
sophical view  is  concerned  of  the  relations  between  the  Old 
and  the  New  Testament  Calvin  must  be  regarded  as  distinctly 
retrocrressive,  and  bts  defective  views  led  hira  into  stranue 
and  miserable  quagmires.  The  intolerance  which  stains  his 
name  is  dirwtly  traceable  to  this  strani^e  mixture  of  letter- 
worship  with  imlefieudence.  Free  in  historienl  criticism,  he 
is  as  rigorous  as  Melanchthon  in  the  dogmatic  treatment  of 
the  Old  Te.x.t:uiierit.  It  would  liuvo  been  a  less  harmful 
error  if  Calvin  had  allegorised  the  whole  Mosaic  law  than  that 
he  should  have  accepted  the  imperfect  morality  of  the  da^'s 
of  ignorance  as  a  rule  for  Christian  men.  But  he  st/)o<l  far 
below  Luther  in  making  uo  distinction  between  different 
parts  of  the  Bible.  When  Rene,  Duchess  of  Ferrara,  daught<^r 
of  Louis  Xir,  had  in  a  hitter  made  the  wise  remark  that 
David's  example  in  hating  his  oneuiics  is  not  a])p!icable  to  us, 
Calvin  curtly  and  stendy  answeretl  that  "such  a  gloss  would 
upset  all  Scripture,"  that  even  in  his  hatred  David  is  an 
example  to  us  and  a  type  of  Christ,  and  "  should  we  pre3Um*> 
to  set  up  ourselves  as  su]x^rior  to  Christ  in  .sweetness  and 
humanity  ? "  It  is  strange  that  he  should  never  liavr 
thought  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Jlount — "  It  was  .<«aid  to  them 
of  old  time.  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  and  hate  thine 
enemy ;  but  I  say  unto  you,  Love  your  enemies."  Doubt- 
less indeed  he  would  have  found  some  subtle  means  of 
reconciling  ("hrist's  plain  wurds  with  the  idolatry  of  his 
dogmatic  theory.  Theologians  in  all  ages  have  been  skilful  in 
letting  in  through  the  narrow  wicket  of  a  text  the  evil  notions 

'  Calvin  said  thnt  thi-  only  iliflerenoc  botwcon  tlie  Old  and  llie  New  T«aUTn)<n 
whb  ad  viwltim  miminiiilriilionii,  rrnt  ml  Kutjuliinlinm.  Jwlit.  ii.  11,  Tli'n 
hecame  th«  onlinary  post-R.-formation  view.  Uillnmiinr  calli'd  thr  doctriiio 
of  the  Old  Testament  ini-lionjj;  not  pprfuct ;  but  GcrlmnJ  fjilii-d,  "  Dootrina 
Vet.  Test,  nei^uaquam  «;«t  impcrft-cta  Kiiiuidetii  fosdm  ruiidanipntalrii  Acii-i 
articulos  tradtt  qwa  ChrUtus  fl  AfoUoli  ityUwU .' "  See  Oehler,  Old  Tt*Ui- 
ment  Theology,  i.  11  lE.  T.). 
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which  were  meant  to  be  kept  out  by  every  wall,  tower,  ami 
fortress  of  the  whole  Christian  system.  Calvin,  honest  aa  he 
meant  to  be,  found  the  same  fatal  facility  of  reading  into 
Scripture  what  he  wisheil  to  find  there.  If  he  diil  not 
altogether  look  at  the  world  thr<iiit;h  the  lurid  mist  whiidi 
the  Anabaptists  had  raised  out  of  the  pages  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse, yet  from  his  failure  to  apprelnMul  the  full  force  of  the 
new  commandment  he  rutldessly  burnt  Servetiis,i  recom- 
mended persecution  to  the  Protector  Somerset,^  and  raised  no 
voice  to  aid  the  miserable  and  exiled  congregation  of  John 
i  Lasco.  Dogma  reiicta  on  character,  and  Grotius  rightly 
said  that  Calvinists  for  the  most  part  were  as  severe  as  they 
imagined  God  to  be  to  the  greater  part  of  the  human  race. 
Not  in  the  Inquisition  only,  but  no  less  in  the  acerbities  of 
Puritanism,  in  the  ruthlessness  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  in 
the  perennial  ferocity  of  sects,  in  the  constant  recrudescence 
of  intolerance  and  persecution,  in  the  unscrupukius  malice, 
factions,  and  intrigues  of  Hiving  partisans,  and  in  the  injuries 
thus  inflicted  on  the  cause  of  reUgion,  we  see  the  fatal  conse- 
quences of  the  mental  confusinn  which  made  no  distinction 
lietwcon  the  authority  of  the  two  Testaments,  It  is  the 
opposite  extreme  to  that  of  Marcion'a  AntithesfS,  but  an 
extn-mo  hardly  less  perit<ius.'  Neither  Melanehthon,  nor 
even  Luther,  though  he  was  averse  to  employing  force  in  the 
cause  of  religion,  had  learnt  tl»e  chasm  which  separates  tho 
Ehjah-spirit  and  the  Christ-s]>irit.  TJie  worst  stain  upon 
their  names — the  concession  to  the  Ligam<ius  mjxrriage  of 
PhiUp  of  Hesse — arose,  not  from  want  of  courage,  but  from 

'  It  is  nunat  to  drfrml  tliis  diap^mccfnl  and  ^jo^^y  illpgitl  net  by  the  mnntinn 
of  Melanchttinn,  tjiit  Bvza  tells  ua  ( VUa  Cnlvini,  A.I).  l.l.^O)  tlmt  cwn  in  Iii'h 
own  d«y  it  was  vviilt:ly  and  severely  condi'iimr^il.  Martinu.s  [ij-liius  in  lii* 
Farmgn  nhowvA  that  not  nnly  tbo  lieat  KcforaiGrs,  but  evun  the  F«lli«rs  liml 
opix^aed  ttiu  cnpitnl  puiiishinint  of  heretics.  The  sentence  about  Servetus in 
CulvinV  letter  to  Knrtl  (Fi-b.  1646),  "  Hi  rmrrU,  moda  vale<U  vifa  auetvriiftA 
vivHm  fnire  non  pcUiar,"  Hhowti  him  at  his  very  vront. 

»  In  ft  letter  dated  Oct.  22,  1548. 

*  The  utteranc'(.'«  of  Heforiiiatinii  thcidogy  on  this  inipoitnnt  siibjpi"t  arc  quite 
ansattafuctory,  and  mvnJy  Hwiin  in  the  air.  Qiii-nxtcdt  tnlks  of  the  Old 
Testament  an  a  "  pfrpftun  nortna  Julfi  nc  eitar  in  iinirfrsd  EfcUxin,"  and 
U»1I»2,  and  the  Piitmiila  Cinwrdwt  TngQely  extol  tho  Old  Ttataincnt,  aud 
inekvHDtly  quote  P-t.  ezix.  10& ;  Oal.  L  8.     See  Uaac,  p.  670. 
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confused  uotions  about  the  Old  Testament.  Calvin  would 
liaxdly  have  fallen  into  this  error,  for  he  liad  no  esteem  for 
the  Levitic  law ;  but  unfortuuatfly  he  could  not  see  that  the 
tictions  of  Gideon,  Aud  Jael,  and  even  David,  furnish  no  fit  ideals 
for  the  Christian  moralist.  Intolerance  luis  been  the  curse 
and  the  ruin  of  Calvinism,  and  has  drowned  its  dogmas  in 
the  general  abhorrence  of  mankind.  It  is  at  once  a  blunder 
and  a  crime : — a  blunder,  for  as  Luther  said,  "  Here-sy  is  a 
spiritual  thing  which  cannot  be  hewn  with  any  axe,  or 
burned  with  any  fire,  or  drowned  with  any  water  "  : — a  crime, 
because  as  the  Emperor  Maximilian  .'«iys,  it  attempts  to  storm 
the  conscience  of  man,  which  is  the  very  citatlel  of  heaven. 
The  humble  minister  in  Old  MortalUy  spoke  deeper  wisdom 
than  the  world-famous  Reformer.  "  By  what  law,"  says 
Henry  Morton  to  Balfour  of  Burley,  "  wouhl  you  justify  the 
atrocity  you  would  commit  ?  "  "  If  thou  art  iu^iorant  of  it," 
replied  Burley,  "  thy  companion  is  well  aware  of  the  law 
which  gave  the  men  of  Jericho  to  the  sword  of  Joshua  the 
son  of  Nun."  "  Yes,  but  we,"  answere<3  the  divine,  "  live 
under  a  better  dispensation,  which  iustruct<*th  us  to  retxim 
good  for  evil,  and  to  pray  for  those  who  despitefuUy  use  us 
and  persecute  us."  Even  Auj^ustine — in  his  later  yeara  the 
fatal  patron  of  religious  persecution,  and  thereby  the  cause 
of  unnumbered  miseries  to  the  Church  of  God^-even 
Augustine  said — though  neither  he  nor  any  other  interpreter 
for  a  thousand  years  rightly  applieil  the  force  of  the  remark 
— "  Distinffu-c  trmpora  et  conconhthis  Scriptnras."  ^ 

8.  But  whatever  may  have  been  the  faults  and  limitations  of 
the  expositors  of  the  Reformation,  their  very  enemies  cuuld 
not  deny  that  they  ha«i  made  a  greater  advance  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  Scripture  than  had  been  made  during  many 
previous  centuries.  "  Merciful  God  !  "  exclaimed  Flacius,  "  I 
say  it  with  grief  and  groaning,  almost  from  the  very  times  i»f 
Christ  down  to  this  age  of  ours  how  has  nothing  less  beejj 

'  Tlir  iiiilitretwncc  to  hemi*firiiH«  is  one  chii-f  *ourcc  of  Cnlvin's  wrakneJ«. 
Hemvs  "thiit  it  does  not  miiph  mntter  when  .lonnh  or  OhoHifth  lirp<l,"  which _ 
iiiMv  he  tnip  piinnKh  fi)r  the  homili«t,  but  18  nngulorljr  false  for  the  exegeli 
Set  Mtrs.  Joel,  i2S-iU. 
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the  ftim  of  thprilogians  than  the  clear  explanation  of  the  very 
won!,  sense,  and  text  of  the  sacred  writings  !  "  ^  "  We  may 
most  truly  declare,"  saya  Calvin,  '*  that  we  have  bnmght  more 
liglit  to  bear  on  the  understanding  of  Scrijiture  tliau  all  tlie 
authors  who  have  sprung  up  amongst  Clirislians  siuce  tht; 
rise  of  the  Papacy ;  nor  do  they  themselves  venture  to  rol> 
us  of  this  pruise."  - 

Yes!  to  the  Reformers  was  fulfilled  once  more  the  old 
promise,  "  Ye  shall  know  the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall  make 
you  free."  Fragments  of  the  Bible  had  been  used  to  shut 
men  in  the  prison-house  of  human  dogmas,  and  to  bind  tlieir 
souls  in  the  chains  of  religious  despotism.  In  the  true 
knowledge  of  the  Bible  as  a  whole,  lay  the  force  which 
delivered  them.  It  was  the  Voice  of  the  Living  Spirit  of 
God  speaking  to  them  in  Scripture,  and  in  ttie  heart,  which 
enabled  men  to  burst  the  gates  of  brass,  and  smite  the  bars 
of  iron  in  sunder.  So  it  has  been ;  so  it  will  ever  be.  Chris- 
tianity has  been  perpetuated,  far  less  through  the  letter  of 
its  records  than  through  "  the  Apostolic  succession  of  inspired 
[tersonalities  J "  •'  of  Prophets  who  have   stood,  if  need   be, 

'  Calvin,  Antid.  in  Com.  Triifj-nt.  soss.  iv.  Bacon  8»jni  of  English  theolo' 
gi»nn  thnt  "if  the  rhnice  and  best  oNprratioos  which  have  Uvi\  made  dia- 
lierHcdly  in  our  English  ncnnons  .  .  hud  Iw-'-n  »ct  down  in  a  I'oiitiiiunnce,  it 
would  be  tliv  tn-Bt  Work  in  liivinity  that  hnth  txren  writCi-ii  .since  thi'  Apn.stle»' 
limeft"  The  lioenor  of  nllfmrisiiig  M'Hns  to  be  uoimwliat  ulien  from  the 
j>rai'ticii!  giKni  wnsf  of  the  Englisii  chumctfr,  for  it  Iiuii  ni'ver  Iwcn  found 
iimoMg  iviir  p-t-at  ilivitieit.  Thi'y  are  contont  lo  ndmit  its  iheoreticHl  validity 
(as  even  Lwko  does  on  Kom.  iii.  25  ;  v.  H).  Such  books  ns  Bibliotheeii 
mhlien  of  Parker  (1720],  Vertlle's  ParalhU,  KeadiH  Sarrfd  Tyjiology,  Ac, 
h»ve  never  Iwcn  accepted  as  buvinK  any  authority.  Even  Jeremy  Taylor  saya, 
"Of  these  things  there  i»  no  iH-giuniiiK  and  no  end,  no  certain  jirinciplea,  and 
no  good  cunclusion."  Strmon  on  Mmwtrriai  iHUitn.  "This  (the  work  of 
drawing  out  mystic  meAnings),  to  speak  freely  my  o|iinton,"  says  Waterland, 
"  appvHrs  to  he  a  work  of  such  a  kind  aa  »c&Tt't  one  in  a  thons^md  will  be  Gt 
to  be  tnwted  with"  (I'ref.  to  Seripture  Viftdicatrd). 

'  C'oinm.  in  Jtyl,  iii.  1.  See  «ome  remarks  on  the  Huhject  in  Hooker,  Eecl. 
Pol.  III.  viii.  §§  111 -18.  How  strikinply  this  was  the  ease  with  Dcnn  t'olet, 
mny  hn  seen  in  Mr.  Luiiton'n  editions  of  his  Cammcniurieji,  and  in  Sccbohra'a 
Ox/urd  Kf/uriiwra,  ch.  li. 

•  "  The  form  in  which  the  Divine  Spirit  aceompliatie.<i  every  important 
change  in  the  world  ia  that  of  (jilVd  men,  by  whom  Ha  diiriwea  His  owrr 
ideaa  and  works  them  ont.  Ami  thvt.s  the  gifted  man  heroineM  the  iiK-dintor  of 
the  UiviDo  Spirit,  in  behalf  of  those  who  are  not  Rer\'ed  nt  lirNthatid  by  thoeo 
ideas.  He  kiiows  himself  to  be  thin  by  two  sigiui ;  the  one  bin  conxeiontneu 
of  aelf-sacri (icing  enthnsiniini  ;  the  other  his  conm'iousuess  of  originative 
Iiow«r.*"— J.  H.  Fichte,  Spek.  Thcol.,   p.  655. 

A    A 
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aloae  agriiust  priests,  and  against  the  world ;  of  men  who 
have  flashed  into  dead  generations  the  electric  spark  uf 
truth.  Churches  need  many  Pentecosts,  and  many  Resur- 
rections. Anci  God  grants  them.  Stioner  or  later  Hi- 
shakes  down  from  their  flimsy  pedestals  the  gilded  idols 
which  men  set  up  for  themselves  to  worship,  and  deUvers 
His  children  from  the  burning  fiery  fumEices  kindled  for 
them  by  those  who  would  slay  them  in  His  name.  Sooner 
or  later  He  bids  His  lightnings  stab  through  the  dim  but 
irreligious  light  of  voluntary  illusion,  with  which  men  swathe 
their  own  iraagiuatiaus.  He  did  so  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
He  did  so  in  the  eighteenth  century.  He  will  do  so  again  in 
the  nineteenth,  or  in  the  twentieth,  and  if  need  he  again  and  yet 
again.  He  will  raise  new  Prophets  when  the  old  have  been 
slain  or  silenced  ;  and  those  new  Prophets  shall,  like  the 
Reformers,  lead  us  back  once  more  t-o  simplicity  from 
artificiality,  t-o  truth  from  tradition,  to  the  Word  of  God  from 
the  inventions  of  men. 


"  Man  nimmt  frcmde  Glossen  au8  der  Heiligen  Sclirift  dass  es  zn 
i-rlmnnen  ist." — Tacler. 

"  Mojestos  theologica  ((uam  multi  pluris  faciant  qnam  Christiun." — 
Kkahmub  to  Luther  (Epp.  i  427). 

"We  should  not  interpret  the  Scriptures  by  the  Creeds,  but  the 
♦breeds  by  the  Scriptures." — Speneb,  Bedenken,  iii.  478. 

"  Tous  les  Hcholoiiticisines  me  rendent  donteux  de  ce  qu'ils  ddmontrent, 
parce  qn'au  lien  de  chercher  ils  affirment  d^s  le  d^bnt.  Lenr  objet  est 
<le  constniirc  les  retranchements  autourd'un  prdjug^,  et  non  dedecouvrir 
la  verite." — Amiel,  Journal  Tntime,  ii.  136. 


A  ▲  2 


LECTURE  VII. 

POST-REFORMATION    EPOCH. 

"  Qtiostionings  and  disputcB  nf  words,  whereof  cometli  envy,  strifr,  railingi, 
evil  BUriniaingH,  wi-ajigliiigs." — 1  TiM.  vi.  i. 

If  the  hIow  but  general  and  permanent  adoption  of"  {iriii- 
ciples  by  the  Christian  world  be  any  proof  of  their  correctness, 
it  nius^  be  admitted  that  the  Reformers  gave  a  mighty 
impulse  to  the  science  of  Scriptural  interpretation.  They 
miule  the  Bible  accessible  to  all ;  they  tore  away  and 
scattered  to  the  winds  the  ileuse  cobwebs  of  arbitrary  ti-adi- 
tion  which  had  been  spun  for  so  many  centuries  over  ever}- 
book,  and  every  text  of  it;  they  put  the  Apocrypha  on  an 
altogether  lower  level  than  the  sacred  books;  they  carefully 
studied  tlie  original  languages ;  they  developed  the  plain, 
literal  sense;  they  used  it  for  the  strengthening  and  refresliing 
of  the  spiritual  life. 

"  Thus  truth  wok  multiplied  on  truth  ;  the  world 

l.ik«  onr  Kroal  ^iiniiii  showed, 
/nd  Hirouph  the  wri-iiths  of  Uoaliug  dark,  upcurltid 

l!ar«  suiitisi'  flowed, 
And  Fn-cdotii  rcuriHl  in  thiit  august  Kunrisc 

Her  beautiful  Hold  lirow, 
Whea  rites  mid  foriiisi  Iiefurc  her  burning  I'yos 

Midted  like  .fuow." 

We  might  have  hiipet!  that  the  splendid  progress  would 
have  been  continuous,  butj  alas,  the  experience  of  mankind  has 
made  us  only  too  familiar  with  tbe  spectat-le  of  arrest  and  of 
retrogression  in  the  history  of  thought.  Ini]iorfertion  and 
failure  are  stamped  on  all  human  efforts,  on  all  human 
institutions.      Toilsome   and    incomplete   is  all    that   uien 
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accorapltsh.  The  Epiguni  of  the  Reformation  were  (iir 
feebler  and  less  large-hearted  thuti  tiieir  mighty  predecessore. 
During  the  space  of  ouu  hundred  and  fifty  years  the  torch 
burned  dim,  and  it  was  only  rekindle«d  into  brightness  by 
tliiise  who  were  at  first  denounced  ns  renegades  and  heretics, 
but  who,  in  the  increasing  purpcise  of  the  ages,  were  the 
true  heirs  of  Erasmus  and  of  Luther, 

I.  In  spite  of  much  theolugieal  labour  and  activity,'  the 
{wriod  at  which  we  are  about  to  glance  in  the  history  of 
exegesis  is  verj'  cheerless.  It  was  a  period  in  which  liberty 
was  exchnugcd  for  bondage  ;  universal  principles  for  beggarly 
elements  ;  truth  for  dogmatism  ;  independence  for  tradition ; 
religion  for  system.  A  living  reverence  fur  Scriptun*  was 
superaeded  by  a  dead  theoiy  of  inspiration.  Uenial  orthinloxy 
gave  place  to  iron  unifonuity,  and  living  thought  to  contro- 
versial dialectics.^  The  Refonnation  had  broken  the  leaden 
sceptre  of  the  old  Scholasticism,  but  the  Protestant  Churches 
introduced  a  new  Scholasticism  whose  rod  was  of  iron.  The 
Sentences  of  Peter  Lombard  and  tlie  Sumvia  of  Thoma»J 
Aquinas  were  built  on  the  Bible,  Tra<iition,  and  the  Fathers. 
The  Bible  only  wils  the  professed  basis  itf  the  Loci  Commnnt* 
of  Chemnitz,  the  Loci  Theoloffici  of  Gerliard,  the  Tluoloffin 
l^i.dafiiM-polrmica  of  Quensfcedt,  and  the  Systema  lorornni  of 
Caloviua.  The  Reformed  dogmatists  vainly  fancied  tiiat  their 
building  would  be  eternal,  but  it  was  built  on  party  Creeds, 
not  on  Christ,  and  therefore  it  has  cnunbletl  into  the  dust^ 
The  Protestjint  Chiu-ehes  bit  and  ilevnureij  one  another,  and 
suffered  terribly  in  consequence.  "The  Reformation  soon 
parted  company  with  free  leaniing,  turned  its  back  upon 
culture,  held  out  no  haml  to  awaking  science,-'  and  lost  itself 
in  a  maze  of  theological  controversies." 


'  For  an  account  of  the  Oennan  nnirenities  and  their  Mlebratvd  Kholan 
•t  this  ppoch,  we  Tholiick's  Dot  Akiidein.  I^ben,  ii.  15-202,  and  a  vatfxtl 
•uinmarj'  in  Dorncr.  Iliat.  of  Prot.  Theol.  ii.  lOS-108. 

'  Romlx-rj!,  Die  Lfhrr.  Lvthrr,  p.  IS,  "  Mnn  wsr  riis  di-r  Ri^ifion  di»r  lj«lwna« 
warmon  and  seines  Heil-hrinRi mioii  Glao)>etJii,  in  ilif  Ki^rtif^on  des  VersUuidK* 
getreten  ,  .  .  des  si'hvinatisin.'ncJen  uii'l  reflwtin'Ti'leii  Vi-nstandes." 

'  WitneM  the  attacks  ou  K'^plt-r  and  Dcscnrt**,  nnd  Cnlowus'a  declamfirtn 
that  the  revolution  of  tlie  earth  round  the  luu  waa  "coutmry  to  Scripture" — 
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The  whole  of  this  epoch  was  retarded,  anfl  its  labour 
vitiated,  by  a  threefold  curse :  the  curse  of  tyrannous  con- 
fessionalisin  ;  the  curse  of  exorbitant  systems ;  the  curse  of 
contentious  bitterness. 

1.  It  was  the  ftge  of  Creeds,  Symbnls,  Confessions,  theological 
systems,  rigid  formulae.  At  one  time  almost  everv  iinjxirtant 
city  or  jirincipality  had  its  own  favourite  creed.  There  was 
the  Corjiits  Fomrnnucnm,  the  OoTjyu.i  Prakntcum,  Bmnddnir- 
ifir.ii.vi,  and  so  furth.  Even  Luneburg  hmt  its  Coiyns  Wil- 
hrhninum,  and  Brunswick-Wolfenblittel  its  Corpus  Julinm. 
Besides  these  minor  statements  of  belief,  there  were,  among 
many  others,  in  1529,  the  Articles  of  Marburg;  in  1530,  the 
Con/essio  Tdrajmlitana  and  the  Confession  of  Augsburg : 
in  1536,  the  Wittenberg  Concord  ;  in  1537,  the  Articles  of 
Schmalkald ;  in  1566,  the  Conffwo  Hclvdmi  Posterior;  in 
1580,  the  triumph  of  rigid  Lutheranism  in  the  Formula 
Con'orflinc  ;  in  1562,  the  Thirty-nine  Articles;  in  1 64-3,  the 
Westminst-er  Confession.'  Men  fell  int-o  the  error  of  sujijwsing 
that.uidty  could  be  secured  by  a  nominal  uniformity,  or  con- 
troversie.9  precluded — instervl  of  created  ami  multijilied — by 
the  minut^'ness  of  doctrinal  formulae.^  These  symbols  differ 
toto  cofto  from  the  early  professions  of  faith — the  Apostles' 
Creed  and  the  Nicene  TVeed — which,  in  spite  of  all  contro- 
versies, amply  sufficed  for  the  first  eight  conturies  of  Christians. 
They  fill  many  dreary  and  often  highly  disputable  pages. 
The  Consensus  repftitns  formally  repudiated  the  "heresy"  of 
supposing  thai  the  Apostles'  Creed  conta,ined  everj-thiiig  neces- 
sary for  salvation,  or  that  the  Trinity  was  not  clearly  revealed 
ill  the  Old  Testament,     Now  the  Vine  of  the  Chvirch  cannot 

II  phraup  which  hua  l>etn  apjilied  to  otmoBt  every  Hfienlific  discovery  in  turn. 
Soe  BrewgttT's  ifrtrtym  (/  Sciencf.  pp.  2,  62,  76,  103. 

'  Thi-re  were  aluo  the  (Junftsaio  Belgiai,  ■  Gatliiana,  Uafniea,  Afarckiea, 
Saroniea,  and  ,Sf otifn. 

*  Thv  protest  of  Milton  is  churaelerittic  in  its  energy  and  manlineM.  He 
■peaks  in  the  Artojxuntifn  {\^ii)  of  "  iikntinjj  one  faith  now  in  the  Convoca- 
tion HoiiM,  and  another  while  in  the  Chapel  at  Wcstminstor  :  where  all  the 
faith  and  religion  whii-h  shall  there  l)e  canonised  is  not  BuHirient  withoiit 
ijlftin  cnnTJiivement  and  thn  iJmrity  of  jwtient  instruction,  to  supple  the  least 
iiniiik-  of  coii»cii-hce,  to  odify  the  mi-Hiuwt  Chridtiftn  wlio  deHiiPn  to  walk  in 
the  B|>irit  and  not  in  the  lettt^r  of  human  (rubt,  for  all  the  uuiul>«i'  of  voieiti 
that  cnn  be  there  made." 
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ifrow  in  the  dusty  and  blighting  soil  of  acrimoiiinus  theohigy. 
God  has  left  many  truths  iu  the  penumbra  which  alone  suite 
our  finite  capacities.    The  Post-Refonnation  Churches  refused 
to  recognise  how  large  a  part  of  theological  definition  belongs 
solely  to  the  uncertain  and  unessential.     Their  dogmas  were 
based  not  upon  secure  evidence,  but  on  dominant  authority, 
anil  it  was  therefore  necessary  to  enforce  them  by  anathema 
and  banishment,  yes,  even  by  axe  and  stake.^     This  terrorism 
of  Formulae   prevailed  throughnut  all  the   Churches.     The 
Formula    Concordiue    swayed    the     Lutherans;     the    Synod 
of  Dort  was  supposed  to  have  uttered  the  last  word  for  the 
Reformed  Churches;  the  Council  of  Trent  fitr  Romanists; 
even  for  Socinians   the    Racovian   Catechism.      These  were 
more  or  less  imposed  upon  men's  consciences  with  the  syllo- 
gism of  violence.     The  world  forgot  the  memorable  saying  of 
liUther  that  "  thoughts  are  t^'ill-free."     Tlie  consequence  was 
a  total  loss  of  originality,  a  complete  arrest  of  progress,  the 
crushing  of  spontaneous  thought  under  the  dead  weight  of 
jietriiied    dl^gmas.      Sterile    reptrtition,   narrow   scrupulosity, 
Ijurning  recrimiuations.  religious  factiousness  everywhere  pre- 
vailed.   The  very  names  which  different  writers  have  given 
to  this  periotl  itidicate  the   impres,sion   left  upon   the  mind 
by  its  dreary    hi.story.     It  has  been  caileil  by  no  less  than 
seven   different    histijrians   the   age   of    "  Symbohdatry,"   of 
"  rrccd-bondage,"    of   "  Lutheran  patristics,"    of   "  Protestant 
scholasticism,"  of  "  Dogmatic  traditionalism,"  of  "dead  ortho- 
doxy," of  "theorising  system,"  of  "  ecclesiastico-confessional," 
or   "  polemico-dogmatic    interpretation."*      The  Council  of 
Trent  practically  reduces  exegesis  to  a  register  of  non-existent 
unanimity.     It    puts   forth    no   authorised   commentary,  nor 
even  any  hermeneutic  theorj',  and  it  relies  upon  a  version 
which  is  full  of  errors.     The  Greek  Church,  lajirig  down  the 
rule  that  tJiose  only  can  interpret  who  can  enter  into  "  the 

*  There  is  n  touch  of  quite  unconnrious  humour  ill  tlip  AliW  (ilairn'g remark 
about  Ciilvin,  "11  6t  liHiler  Michael  Scrrot  paree  qu' it  eiueijpuiil  d'a%itr$§ 
trrrurs  qve  let  tiemes"  (Dictionnairr,  i.  377). 

*  These  naiiies  arc  uppliiMl  to  it  liy  KIausoq,  Domer,  Hogtmlwch,  LuMi«rpr, 
Tritzsche,  Reiiss,  Kurz.  The  old  ruleit,  "Nihil  contra  Scriptnru"  and  "Mibil 
coutra  Ecclcai&iii,"  bccauc  "KiJul  contit  Syuibolos." 
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depths  of  the  Spirit,"  rftfers  to  the  faulty  LXX.,  and  specially' 
forbids  the  reading  of  certain  paits  of  the  Old  Testament' 
Protestant  Schoolmen  practically  bound  themselves  by  the 
limits  of  their  current  confeasioiis.  Each  Church  of  Chris- 
t^ndom  had  its  own  Version,  and  its  own  Canon,  and  its  own 
exegetic  rules,  and  not  one  of  them  lays  down  any  test  of  tbe 
differences  between  the  value  of  the  Old  and  of  the  New 
Testament,  or  furnishes  any  intelligible  hint  as  to  how  we 
are  to  distinguish  between  relative  and  absolute  truths. 
The  Protestant  tlieologians  reasoned  upon  tl  priori  assump- 
tions, and  pruvfd  once  more  that  "  Men  only  need  to  bring 
to  the  Bible  sufficiently  strong  pre]x>ssussions,  sufficiently 
fixed  opinions,  to  have  them  reflected  back  in  all  the  glamour 
of  infallible  authority."* 

2.  As  a  consequence  of  the  bondage  to  Formulae  this  was 
also  the  age  of  huge  books  of  theology,  wliich  were  produced 
in  astonishing  numbers,  and  of  which  the  majority  nov  sleep 
in  the  dust  of  obUvion.  These  system-building  fohos,  to 
wliich  the  Summa  is  light  reading,  seemed  ever  to  grow  in 
size.  For  some  time  they  followed  what  is  called  the  loml  or 
porismatic  method,  that  is,  they  began  by  the  statement  of 
loci  or  theologicjil  commonplaces,  which  were  inordinately 
expandwl  with  preci.se  <k-tinitions  and  li;irTm>ni.sations  uito 
symmetrical  compk^tciioss.''  Melanehthou's  Lfici  were  the 
development  of  Lectures  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 
Luther  eliaracteristically  said  that  they  were  "  worthy  of  a  place 
in  the  Canon  of  Scripture,"  and  Cochlaeus  sarcastically  called 
them  "  the  Alkoran  of  Lutheranism."  They  kept  growing 
fnim  1521  tt*  1543,  till  they  more  and  more  resembled  a  book 
of  the  Schoolmen.*     Calvin's  JnsfUvHo  began  in  153t>  with 


'  Dutilhei  Conftttia,  Qu.  1  (Kimnirl),  Monvmrnln  Fidn  Eeelfx.  Orient, 
i.  46fi.  »  Bi!»nt,  HibUrt  Ledum,  ji.  1P2. 

'  The  " poriinnrUic  "  method  conristpd  in  the  ahstrarlion  of  dogmi\lic  results. 
Tluia  in  HiiMwin's  CirmmenUiry  on  Ihr  rnnlinr:  EjthtUs,  "  MuUtplic-t  evm- 
munrjacjionat  r  Ir^lu  rr-uunJur."  This  lui'lhoJ  wu» bUjH-rseded  hy  the  analylie 
ftfttsr  the  example  net  hy  Cuiixtus. 

*  II.  Simtin  tmys,  a  htth;  too  wvcTi'ly,  of  Melonchthon's  cxegesin,  "On  n'y 
voit  que  dci  <liBput*».  ,  .  11  fmit  liiv  hiMmroti|)  pour  trouver  qindqUK  ohoM 
«jui  regaciltf  I'auteur  (|u'il  luic  iirort-sbion  d'iiiteriiriter "  {U.  Uritiqjtc  ,  ,  , 
V.  T.). 
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six  chapters,  and  enderl  in  1550  with  eighty.  The  Lch^i  ol' 
John  Gerhard  (1610-1622),  which  are  regarded  as  the  palmarj- 
work  of  Lutheran  theology',  originally  occupied  nine  quarto 
vfdunies,  and  were  developed  iat«  twenty  hy  later  -writers. 
Quenstedt,  "  the  buok-keeix^r  of  Lutheran  urthodoxy,"  Hiitter, 
the  most  slavish  upholder  of  syniboUcal  traditionalista, 
Calovius  (1655-1677),  in  the  twelve  quarto  volumes  of  liis 
Sf/stiiiin,  Danuhauer  in  hia  HodosiO'phiu,  Baier  iu  his  Ccnii' 
jytmUwrn  Theolcffiae,  and  hosts  of  other  WTiters,  all  base  theii- 
labours  on  the  assumption  thsit  the  sclienie  of  salvation  can 
be  set  forth  in  its  minutest  details  wnth  Aristotelian  <lialectics. 
They  started  with  a  belief  falsified  by  the  whole  history  of 
the  Jewish  and  Christian  Churches  alike,  that  the  Bible 
contains  a  consistent  and  s^Tumetrical  system  of  doctrine, 
which  is  complete  and  necessary  and  self-evident,  and  can 
be  extracted  from  it  by  ordinary  reasoning. 

3.  As  regards  the  third  great  curse  of  this  period, 
dogmatic  infle.xibility,  unsoftened  by  Christian  love,  led 
to  contentiousness,  which  regjirded  trifling  matters  as  im- 
portant, and  tcho  often  esteemed  the  weightiest  as  trifles. 
The  air  was  full  of  burning  questions  which  have  long 
ago  "  burnt  themselves  out."  '  There  was  the  Lutheran  and 
Reformed  cnntrnversy,  the  F'laciauist  and  Philippist  contro- 
versy, the  Antiuomian  controversy,  the  Osiandrian  conwo- 
versy,  the  Majorist  controversy,  the  Ubiquitarian  controver 
the  S)ai€rgistic  controversy,  the  A<liaphoristic  controver.'iy,  the 
Crypto-Calvinistic  controversy,  the  Arminiau  and  Gomarist 
controversy,  the  CaUxtine  or  Syncretistic  controversy,  the 
Kenotic  controversy,  the  Rathmann  controversy,  the  Pietist 
controversy,  the  Amynikliau  controversy,  the  Karg  controversy, 
the  Huber  controversy,  and  many  more.*  Iu  the  French 
Church    there  were    the    discussions   about  PajouiBm  and 


*  Dorner,  ii.  1. 

'  A  brief  «keU:h  of  t1i<><u>  coatrovcnucs  which  »o  nnprnfitohly  o.  i 
lait  half  of  thr-  sixt.vnth  Mtitury  is  givfn   liy  Kurz,    Hi.ii.  of  th. 
Church,  ]ip.  112-121  (K.  T.).    Sw  too  S<'liliu»elK'rn,  Iliirirtia>rtL>,, 
(Fmnkfort,  15S>7-1. ■>!>»),  which  Frank  calls  "Dos  Arsenal  m  vli'-^m    .  i 
foriuaturuditn  StrviliijkvittfU." 


Rdlgiona  Factioiiitnem. 

Jansenism  and  Quietism;  in  the  English  Church  about 
Qtiakerism  and  Souii-Sociuianism ;  in  the  Dviteh  ami  Swiss 
Churches  alxmt  Calvinism  ami  Arminianism  ;  in  the  Lutheran 
Churches  about  Mysticism  and  Humanism.*  Many  of  these 
cnntroversies  were  waged  with  a  fierceness  in  projtortion  to 
the  entire  doubtfulness  of  the  question  at  stake,-  An  age  of 
egoism,  of  party  spirit — of  what  St.  Paul  calls  iptdda — must 
always  ]>n>dufe  false  interpretation.  There  never  vcas  an 
ejioch  ill  wliioh  men  were  so  much  occupied  in  dLscovering 
each  other's  errors,  or  in  which  they  called  each  othej*  by  so 
many  opprobrious  names.  Deutschraann  of  Hnlle  (1095) 
charged  the  gentle  and  holy  Si>ener  ivith  2G-i  enors,  and  the 
Wittenberg  Faculty  charged  him  with  283."  Carpzov  calle<l 
him  a  "pr(>C'llrr  la-fmidi-"  and  Fecht  all  but  denied  his  salva- 
tion.* Loscher  in  Dresden  pubUshed  an  anti-pietistic  journal  in 
thirty-one  volumes.  The  University  of  Wittenberg  in  16.'>5 
endeavoured  to  carry  a  Consensus  rrpdilus  Jidvi  Tf.rt 
Liithtranae,  which  enumerated  eighty-eight  errors  of  Calixtus 
and  the  Sj-ncretists.  Religion  was  cast  by  some  evil  spirit 
into  a  paroxysm  of  theological  condemnations.^  John  Amdt, 
"  the  F<*m^lon  of  Lutheranism,"  "  was  accused  by  his  colleague 
Denecke,  arsd  otlier  Lutheran  zt-aluts,  of  "  Papistry,  Monkery, 
Calvinism,  Pelagianism,  Osiandriaui.Hni,  Flacianisni,  Schwenk- 
feldianism,  Woigidianism,  Paracelsism,  Akhemy,"  and  other 
enormities.^  Men  were  separatists  (Stop/fovres)  and  Pharisees, 
and  therefore  they  could  not  keep  t!ie  unity  of  the  Spirit  in 
the  bond  of  peace.     They  reail  the  Bible  by  the  unnatural 


*  Rom.  ii.  8  ;  Ijinifp,  Grundrisa,  p.  S. 

'  AUes  verzerrt  sich  in  «iiii;  klrinlitlie  Polcmik;  dio  Rniire  tlicologisolie 
Literntar  (lient  ihretii  liitercsw,  iilx-mll  eir>  lanctTider  Verduoht  d<«r  anf  jt'dwj 
tinlwdaobtc  Wort  r»linil<'t,  Ac.  Fnmk,  Omc/l  d.  prot,  iled,  L  92.  S««  t4X> 
Wilte,  Memoriae  Theohtgorum  (1674). 

'  In  the  Chrittl^ttheriache  fomMlunff.  Happily  Spcner  wag  able  to  say 
that  "the  attacks  of  Iii*  uncriiips  hsd  never  given  hiin  a  sleepless  night." 

*  Fi'rlit,  De  BaUitiuiiiif  ifortuonim. 

*  "Va  das  cbtin  \v»  plus  faux  de  cett«  acolostique,  c'ctait  de  chpTcher  et  de 
tranTcr  partout  dca  erremrs.  Kons  avons  de  cps  diiumt'nitinns  d'vrn-iirs  i|ai 
rompliasent  des  rotaines,  rt  winvent  pariui  cfw  pr4t<>ndues  erruarscoudauinik'S, 
il  V  »  de  tres  bonnes  choses"  (Urniin,  Le  Judal/mic). 

"  Author  of  If'aJirfx  Ckn'j<lj-Ht/itim. 

'  Kuri,  ii.  107  ;  see  WiWcahahn,  J.  Amdt,  fin  Zeilbild,  1847. 
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glare  of  theological  liatreJ.'  They  "  imposed  the  senses  of  men 
ufvon  the  words  ol"  God,  the  special  senses  of  men  upon  the 
general  words  of  God,  and  forced  them  upon  men's  consciences 
together  undor  the  equal  penalty  of  death  and  damnation." 
Flacius  Illyricus,  a  passiomite  and  determined  ooutrover- 
Bialist,  became  a  very  thorn  in  the  side  of  Melanchthon,  and,  in 
spite  of  the  merits  of  his  C7«ms,  his  Cufah'ffvs  trsiiuin,  smd  his 
share  in  the  Magdeburg  centuries,  we  can  hardly  except  him 
from  the  blame  of  bitter  uncharitableness.*  Of  another 
theologian  of  this  epoch — Osiander — Tholuck  says  "  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  seems  to  have  ap[»eared  to  him  in  the  form 
rather  of  a  raven  than  of  a  dove;  "and  of  another^  Myslenta — 
that  he  was  "a  vulcano  constantly  vomiting  tire  and  mud."  Both 
remarks  are  applicable  to  Abkaham  Calov  (t  1686),  in  whose 
person  the  seventeenth  century  produced  a  man  of  stupendous 
diligence  and  wide  learning,  but  the  very  type  of  a  bitter 
dogmatist.  He  is  said  to  have  daily  uttered  the  perverse 
prayer,  Im-plc  vu,  Dcas,  odio  hacrcticorum.  Alas  I  the  bale- 
fires of  religious  animosity  need  not  to  be  fanned  into  fiercer 
flame  by  the  pure  breath  of  prayer.  If  the  story  be  true, 
the  spirit  of  hatred  was  granted  him  by  way  of  punish- 
ment, and  the  hatred  was  often  poured  out  upon  men  ten 
times  less  heretical  than  himself  He  was  a  born  heresy- 
huuter.one  of  those  other  people's  bishops  (liWoTpioeTriaKoiroi) 
who  think  it  their  special  mission  to  take  in  charge  the 
orthodoxy  of  all  their  fellow  men.  He  flew  to  tiie  attack  of 
everybody  who  diflfered  from  his  own  confessional  standard. 
Luther  was  his  "Megalander"  and  the  Lutheran  sym- 
bols his  standard  of  infallibility.  He  wrote  no  less  than 
twenty-eight  controversial  pamphlets.  The  very  titles  of  his 
books,  Matacologin  papulica,  Socinianismus 'pi'ofligalu\  Thesr* 
lit  Laiiadismo,  Antt-Boehmius,  J)iscitssi.o  corUroventiarum,  are 

*  Sfe  a  disgniccful  scene  descrilicd  at  Schlus(«-lberR'.s  rxamin&tinn  for  bin 
M.A.  dfg™?,  which  ciidetl  in  the  wntencn  "  Aune  anathema  ynmutUuimua 
ac  I*  tiimtfiutm.  dialoli  viruni  or/^num  Mis peetoribus  ezteeramur."  Guttmunu, 
Anval.  d.  UnirvrnHtil  su   IViStcnberg,  i.  1!>3-16(. 

'  The  Judgment  jironounced  on  him  by  Cmnerarins  ( Vii.  Mr.lnnchth,  elxxxii. ) 
in  vi>ry  iwvvrc.  See  too  I'lanck,  Pnt.  Lehrbcyri^,  bud  Uaitlkud's  LeUert  to 
King. 
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menaang  with  antagonism.  His  Sydnna,  In  twelve  quarto 
volumes,  is  *'a  ponderoas  engine  of  war  against  Calixtus." 
His  Bihlia  Ulusircda,  in  four  volumes  (1672),  turned  the 
sacred  book  into  a  heap  of  controversial  missiles  against 
Orotius,  and  its  very  title  was  a  challenge.^  This  fury  for 
polemics  is  the  invariable  result  of  a  deatl  and  formal  theulogy. 
It  defends  Christianity  in  the  spirit  of  Antichrist,  find 
turns  the  words  of  Eternal  Life  into  an  excuse  for  eternal 
litigation.  During  this  prevalence  of  sectarian  contentious- 
ness, the  Universities  of  North  Germany  showed  few  signs 
of  vitality  and  none  of  progress.*  The  Gospel  of  Peace 
became  in  such  hands  a  war  of  words.  Dogmas  were 
orthodox,  but  spirituality  was  extinguished.  Theology  was 
triumphant,  but  love  was  quenched.^  Science  was  reduced 
to  impotence.  The  "  Analogj'  of  Faith,"  and  the  "  Analogy 
of  Scripture,"  were  made  the  pretext  for  regarding  the  Bible 
as  a  sort  of  tpinrtz-bed,  in  which  was  to  be  found  the  occasional 
gold  of  a  proof-text.  Those  passages  were  chiefly  dwelt 
up«n  which  could  be  most  usefully  applied  or  misapplied 
for  controversial  purpose.s.  The  Creeds  were  demonstrated, 
the  Chri.st  was  forgotten.*  Sometimes  the  theologic  system 
is  deduced  from  the  whole  Old  Testament,  sometimes  by 
strange  perversions  it  was  read  in  its  entirety  between  the 

'  "  Biblia  IlhtUrata,  in  quibim  Grolianae.tifpratatiofugft}^tvi*pniivtiaijwito 
ncnmiius  lusCtintur  ci  rrplodunlur."  Cr1ov'»  hntred  for  Grotiu-i,  wkurii  hu 
conoiJera  to  be*'nM/fjiw  v.h'^niit"  and  "  dtUerior  Jtidaeis,"  amounted  to 
funaticuim.  It  gomL-tim<-8  makes  him  nimost  witty,  m  when  lie  acciueH 
GruliuD  of  implying  thnt  llie  ChtruUini  wen'  "alu/ufxi  bitHminii  fftnus !  " 
His  own  comnienUry  is  a  tivTfiict  hotbuil  of  violent  errors,  on  which  ho  insists 
n»  the  only  ortho*loxy-  Hu  oftfn  itavi-s  imjmrtant  pa.ss.igcs  nni-.xplaini'<J,  l>nt 
luver  omits  au  opportunity  of  attacking  "hcrctieH."  IJut  (irotiiis  is  still 
vvlued  «nd  CbIov  u  forgotten.  Exegeiis  which  is  luainly  controversial  stands 
Bclf-conderonrd. 

'  MuUiflger,  ii.  lOtS  ;  Dollinger,  Die  UniverMcUen  ronit  und  jeM  (1871). 

•  "  Wm  ftnch  als  Wahreit  oder  Fftbel 
In  tanaend  liiicliviii  dir  erscheint, 
Drs  Alks  ist  cin  I'hnmi  zu  Bnbcl 
Weim  es  die  Lielio  uicht  verBint." — Gokthb,  Xtmien. 

*  "  The  Bible  id  not  a  collection  of  nplioriBttiH  dt'signed  to  servo  as  proof- 
tfixts  for  DogmaticH.  The  anxii^ty  of  dogtno  to  quote  Bibliual  proofs  may 
eaaily'  betray  theologians  into  an  atoDiiatic  mode  of  pro.'cdnre  which  team 
(MMages  ont  of  the  context  and  innkcs  them  t»ol»te>i  groups  fur  isolated, 
thesea  "  (J.  Muller  in  Henog,  i.v.  DoytiuUica). 
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of  the  two  natures  in  Clirist  by  the  won!  TrfptxMprjtrii,  which 
was  translated  into  Latin  by  vircu7uhiiicsno,  and  was  treat-ed 
of  by  the  Schoolmen  as  the  covimunienfio  idicm-ainrn.}  Luther 
in  his  early  days  was  not  ftmd  of  these  scholastic  terms.  He 
pointed  out  that  not  only  Homooasion  but  even  Trinitas  are 
post-scriptural  expressions*  In  his  catechism  he  speaka  of 
the  Trinity  •'  oeconouiieally "  as  corresponding'  t^i  creation, 
redemption  and  sanctification.  He  said  emphatically  "the 
simplicity  of  Scripture  is  to  be  observed,  nor  let  men  presume 
to  speak  more  clearly  or  mure  simply  than  God  Himself  has 
spoken."  So,  in  Melanchthon's  early  editions  iif  the  Zoci, 
there  was  no  attempt  at  Tiieosophy.  It  is  only  in  later 
editions  that  he  tries  t<t  achieve  a  speculative  coustniction  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  "  as  the  etenial  necessary  proces* 
of  the  divine  self-ronsciousness,  in  which  God,  Whose  thought* 
are  realities,  eternally  sets  Himself  over  against  Himself,  but 
also  again  unites  with  Himself."  Luther,  too,  was  led  t*) 
speculate,  in  a  manner  closely  bonlering  upm  Gnosticisnii 
about  the  Divinity  concealing  or  withholding  itself  in  Christ'i? 
Passion.  But  this  is  nothing  to  the  th'velopments  of  the 
lat4.»r  Protestant  scholnstics.  In  Chemnitz  and  ( "alov  not  even 
the  comrmmicatio  vHomatnm  is  enough.  It  becomes  some- 
thing tlireefidd — the  ffrnns idlomatintin,  gcniia  ajXttrlcsmatirMm , 
and  gnius  av^rjfiariKOv  or  majcstatkum.  *  As  though  "  a  son 
of  a  something  "  by  way  of  meaning  could  in  any  way  be 
attached  to  such  aerial  and  wholly  unscriptural  speculations! 
Yet  even  on  this  subject  aivise  furious  quarrels  between 
Meutzer  and  the  theologians  of  Marburg  and  Giessen  on  the 
one  side,  and  Osiander  and  those  of  Tubingen  on  the  other; — - 
the  former  maintaim'ng  that  (.'hrist's  incarnation  was  a  xivaxri^ 
or  emptying  of  umniputence  and  omnipresence,  and  the  latter 
that  it  was  only  a  lepvtjrK:  or  concealment.  Thus  was  it  assumed 
that  not  only  the  whole  of  Christianity,  with  all  its  aspirations, 

'  form.  Concortlttu ',}Ti9(i).  The  fftvonrite  Post-RcToruiiition  i!Iiiittnition  of 
the  V(pix«p>i0'is  is  till-  biimiiif»  bush  {.sec  Calov,  a4  loe.). 

*  n'erk(,  xi.  1547,  xiii.  'itISl.  Tpiai  is  first  found  in  Theophilnsof  Antiocli, 
Trinitas  in  Tertiillian.  'Ounoiaiov  Was  originally  borrowed  from  Neo-Pl«ito)ii»>lK. 

'  Crtlovius,  Syao-rnn,  liSrt  ;  J-'orm.  Cone.  sol.  2,  dtcl.  viii.  38  ;  Doruif,  ii. 
148  ;  BiUir,  Drddnigkcit,  iii.  jit.  L  c  8. 
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fmmcils  of  God,  and  has  rcmaineit  content  with  the  double 
certaiuty  on  the  one  hand  of  God's  lovo,  on  tho  other  of  man's 
freedom.  She  riglitly  refuses  t(t  follow  the  example  of  Mdtoii's 
fallen  angels  who  rejisoned  high 

*'  Of  providence,  fruvknowledge,  will  and  fate, 
Fixetl  fate,  free  will,  fori^kiiowlt'ilge  absolute, 
And  fuund  no  end,  in  wandering  nia/t;s  lost.'' 

In  the  seventeenth  century  it  was  otherwise.  Men  sincerely 
imagined  that  they  could  find  certain  warrant  in  Holy  Scrip- 
ture to  decide  not  only  that  God  had  passed  upon  millions  of 
miserable  men  a  "  horrible  decree  "  of  eternal  and  inevitable 
reprobation,  but  also  whether  He  bad  j»assed  that  <.lecree 
upon  man  after  ho  had  fallen  or  before.  Such  was  the  con- 
troversy of  the  Sublapsarians  with  the  Sujiralapsarians. 
Coukl  there  be  a  stronger  indication  that  notliiug  is  too 
sacred  for  the  dogmatic  passion  to  touch,  too  difficult  for  it 
to  attempt  to  resolve?  Could  there  be  a  more  instructive 
(iroof  of  the  folly  of  attempting  to  fly  up  into  the  secrets 
of  the  Deity  on  the  waxen  wings  of  the  understanding  ? 

ii.  Yet  dogmatism  intruded  with  bold  st,ep  and  unabashed 
forehead  into  matters  yet  more  Inscrutably  mysterious. 
Every  Christian  must  deplore  the  bitter  and  interminable 
disputes  about  the  double  nature  of  Clu-ist — disputes  into 
which  the  New  Testament  never  enters,  because  it  was  only 
the  mission  of  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists  to  reveal  what 
was  necessary  for  man's  deliverance,  and  within  the  reach  of 
his  finite  comprehension.  The  Church  fur  300  years  remained 
content  with  the  jtlain  teaching  of  the  New  Testament,  that 
Christ  was  both  Divine  and  Human,  at  once  Gotl  antl  Man. 
When  the  Arian,  Apdlinarian,  Nestorian,  and  Eutycliian 
heresies  arose,  she  was  content,  after  fierce  disputiiigs  and 
many  evil  surmises,  with  the  four  words  of  definition  which 
s»Iie  ha<l  accepted  at  four  great  oecumenical  Councils — 
a\r]d<t>^,  TfXfM?,  a^tatpera)?,  dtrvy^vrto^ — that  Christ  was 
truly  Coil,  perfectly  Man,  iudivisibly  Qod-Man,  and  distinctly 
God  an<l  Man.  The  refining  and  speculating  geniu.s  of 
Greek  theologians  had  ventured  further  to  define  the  relation 
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capable  of  deBnition  as  a  supernatural  verbal  dictation 
which  secured  infallibility  to  the  inspired  writers,  nothing 
would  have  been  easier  than  so  to  define  it.  The  Church 
has  never  laid  down  any  such  definition  of  it,  or  indeed  any 
theory  or  definition  of  it  whatever. 

The  meaning  of  Inspiration,  as  indicated  by  all  the  greatest 
writers  of  theology,  and  by  the  decisive  usage  of  our  own 
Church,'  does  not  imply  an  exclusive  Thcopncustui  for  the 
sacred  writers,  and  still  less  for  everj'  word  which  they 
uttered  or  recorded.  It  meant  the  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  of  God  revealing  Himself  in  eveiy  great  thought  and 
utterance  of  the  soul  of  man ;  given  in  the  bestowal  of  "  every 
good  and  every  perfect  gift." 

6.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  the  doctrine  arose.  Papal  infallibility 
had  been  set  aside.  In  the  perplexity  of  opinions  men 
yearned  to  substitute  some  objective  authority  in  the  place 
of  it,,  and  so  to  acquire,  or  to  imagine  that  there  could  exist, 
respecting  every  conceivable  detail  of  theolt^gical  speculation,  a 
certitude  which,  as  regards  such  details,  is  Tiothing  but 
an  idle  dream.  The  Keformed  and  Lutheran  Churches  having 
gained — oft.en  by  heroic  struggles  and  through  seas  of  blood 
— the  undisturbed  possession,  not  only  of  certain  Christian 
ventie.s,  but  also  each  of  its  own  special  theories ;  and,  being 
compelled  to  maintain  this  heritage  of  opinion  against 
Anabaptists,  against  Socinians,  against  Romanists,  wanted 
something  to  which  they  could  appeal  as  a  decisive  oracle.* 

necessity  for  eternal  salvation)"  And  again  in  the  Homilies,  "  tlnto  a 
Christian  mm  there  can  bp  nothing  more  necessary  than  the  knowledge  of 
Holy  Seriptunj,  forasmuch  a«  in  it  ii  eontained  God's  true  Word." 

'  The  word  '*  Inspiration  "  occurs  6ve  or  six  times  in  th«  Pmvcr-book  and 
HomLli(!s  of  the  onlinarj/  gifts  of  the  Holy  Siiirit  which  are  wholly  apnrt  from 
infallibility. 

*  They  ri'jected  the  three  priiiciplps  insisted  nn  (later)  by  the  Council  of 
Trent,  namely  (1)  the  authority  of  Ecclesiastical  tradition  ;  (2)  the  canon  and 
authority  of  the  Vulgato  ;  (3)  the  necessity  of  conforming  interpretation  to 
Churoli  oinhority  and  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  Fathers.  They  said 
that  tradition  was  invalid  ;  that  the  Vulgate  is  full  of  errors  and  its  caunn 
nntenaWe  ;  and  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  consent  of  the  Fnthera  nor 
wouhi  it  be  decLsivo  if  there  were  (see  RolierUon  Smith,  The  Old  Teat,  in  th* 
Jarish  (Jhttrrh).  On  the  other  hand,  ti)ey  extni>-aKantly  and  nnscripturally 
exaggerate  the  f^/r.- •'...>■-<  Smylume,  on  which  sec  Qucnsteiit,  Theot.  i.  59. 
They  are    (1)  ■  lorxtat;  (2)  perfcctio ;  (3)   pcrspicuitat ;  (4)  nmet 

interprciandi/i' .        . 
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They  made  the  Holy  Scriptures  such  an  oracle,  but  they 
made  the  oracle  answer  them  according  t^  their  own  idols. 
They  substituted  for  its  interpretation  their  own  ready-made 
theology.  They  as.suined  that  the  Bible  formed  a  homogeneons, 
self-interpreting,  and  vt-rbally  dictated  whole,  and  tliat  the 
inferences  drawn  from  it  by  dialectics  and  compacted  into 
a  technical  s^'stem  were  as  certain  uud  as  sacred  as  itself 
In  this  way  a  tlifForence  of  exegetical  opinion  became,  not 
only  an  intellectual  error,  but  a  civil  crime.  Step  by  step 
we  mark  the  full  impo.sition  of  this  dogma.  It  was  not 
itself  discussed.  There  was  no  attempt  to  place  it  on  a 
scientific  basis.  It  was  an  d  priori  assumption  which  was 
pushed  into  the  utmost  extreme  of  unreasonable  fanaticism,* 
and  which  directly  contradicted  the  princi])lc  of  the  Apostle 
lliat  "  he  that  is  spiritual  jndgeth  all  things  and  he  himself  is 
judged  of  nil  man."  ^  It  was  based,  not  on  exact  principles, 
but  on  vague  a.s.sertious  which  floated  iu  the  air.  The  great 
Refonners,  aa  we  have  seen,  never  attempted  to  bind  them- 
selves by  the  only  possible  consequences  of  such  a  doctrine. 
Tliey  used  current  p^hrase."!,  but  practically  they  left  them- 
selves a  wide  liberty  to  criticise  not  only  the  separate  utter- 


'  Rnmbach's  ImilittUi'nnfg  Htnne.n.  Saeraf,  1723,  is  a  loBrwd  book,  and 
tlmrnoteristic  of  lliw  epoch  in  its  att«ck»  on  Orotius  hik)  Aniiiiiiaii  ex«'gi>ftiB  ; 
if«  irrplovauocs  Atid  di<»rps»irit]8  ;  ilii  soholiistic  fonimlisio  ;  and  flie  eiipi-mtilion 
witli  which  it  cluitna  un  inward  cnliRhteniiU'nt  opart  from  otlipr  gifts  in  nicr<; 
mutters  r.f  interprctfttion  (soe  Klnusen,  pp.  27*2-276).  All  thpse  >heol(>gian« 
srt  up  their  porFonal  impreasiona  as  the  common  meosurp  of  truth,  mid  go 
niude  tlifiii  an  instniinent  of  aRgreasion  on  the  rights  of  consnirnce.  Sae 
Uiahop  TliirlwaH's  C/iar/jf.?,  i.  274. 

'  Gerhard  niukea  no  dilfcreuce  between  Revelation  and  the  record  of  it,  and 
Hollar,  arpniniu  throughout  on  the  rule  that  "  Whatever  Soriuturc  ttache*  is 
infallihly  lerlain,"  tmciaferK  the  same  infallible  certainty  to  all  his  own  con- 
rlnmioiiR,  The  dtipma  was  more  and  more  strongly  aaserted  but  never  proved. 
Qiienntedt  iKirrowfl  the  ha<i  phrase,  "  Seriplume  auctoritat  enl.hinin,  tfiianta 
l)ci,"  and  says,  "  Jnvicte  concludimva  oronem  tt  totam  Scripluram  tSiKTam 
nullA  tjv*  rrl  minimd  jfmrt^  fxct]yt4,  one  0tari/(variv "  (Systfm  ThfoL 
\.  69).  So  too  HnllaT;,  Lanf^e,  Calov,  Carpwv,  Baier,  Buxtorf,  &e.  And 
yet  they  praclirally  al)rof{nU'd  not  a  few  "  God  saids,"  beginning  with  the 
decree  of  the  First  Conncil  at  Jenisalein  (Act*  iv.  P),  to  say  nothing  of 
the  whole  I/eritic  Law.  It  is  Christian  nratlico  merely  which  has  drawn  a 
distinction  between  the  Universal  and  the  Partial,  the  Temporary  and  the 
I'ennanent. 

•  1  Cor.  ii.  16.  Com.  a  I^pide  draws  from  this  verse  the  conrlurion  that 
"the  Riiiritual  man"  will  have  recourse  to  the  better  judgment  of  "the 
r-i 1.  >' 
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auces  of  individual  writers,  but  even  tlie  very  composition  of 
the  CAnon.  They  preferrtid  t^^)  be  inconsequent  rather  than 
to  be  fettered,  and  gave  to  Faith  an  authority  co-ordinat-e  with 
that  of  Scripture.  But  their  successors  regarded  Faith  as 
the  exclusive  profJuct  of  Scripture,  and  dependent  fur  its 
authority  on  Scripture  only.'  They  turned  the  inspiration- 
dogma  into  "an  iron  formula,  a  ^xiinful  Juri<lif'al  fett«ir  of  con- 
science t«  l>e  imjKtsed  on  Christians  to  the  detriment  of  fresh 
religifius  life  and  the  destruction  of  a  just  appreciation  of 
the  Bible."  -  And  thu.s  they  directly  impaired  the  authority 
of  Scripture.  For  "  as  incredible  prai.scs  given  to  men," 
BayB  Hooker,'  "  do  often  abate  and  impair  the  credit  of  the 
deserved  commendation,  so  we  must  likewise  take  great 
heed  lest  by  attributing  to  Scripture  more  than  it  can  have, 
the  incredibility  of  that  do  csiuse  even  those  things  which  it 
hath  abundantly  to  be  les-s  reverently  esteemed  ! "  "  It  is," 
siys  Richard  Baxter,  "  the  Devil's  last  method  to  undo  by 
over-doing,  and  so  to  destroy  the  authority  of  the  Apostles  by 
over-magnifying." 

Rathmann  of  Liibeck  (1612— 162S}  tried  to  make  a 
stAud  against  these  errors.  He  argued  that  t«  restrict  alJ 
real  communication  with  God  to  a  study  of  the  Scriptures, 
to  confine  to  them  the  agency  of  the  H<^ly  Spirit,  and  t«> 
endow  them  with  the  living  powers  of  the  Deity  was  to  dis- 
honour  Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  to  put  fellow.ship 
with  an  impersonal  thing  in  the  place  of  fcUowshiji  witl. 
living  Saviour.  He  called  the  Scriptures  "  n  ^yissii-r  iji.sfrini  , 
the  light  of  an  ohjcd,  indrumcnJal,  hu^'  his  tryrr 

views  were  indignantly  rejected, 
of  six  universities.'  ascribing'  t.t  Si  ■ 
for  salvation,  condemned  I 

•  Tlie  iioniropnUtor*  of 
Bucer,  Mcn'iT,  .li  .\  vi.ii    ■ 
commpiitntora 

who  prnved  Lti 

thamJuhkeit  d.  JC't. 
ii.  330). 

"  HftR-!-' !•     "■ 

»  Rvl 

*  Witt. 
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tlie  external  word,  as  a  sympathiser  with  ScljAveiirkft'ld  auti 
with  mystic  fauatii-ism.  In  their  system  the  sole  work  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  to  give  us  assurance  that  the  doctrines  of 
Scripture  are  true.  Chenmitz  seems  to  deny  the  j»osfiibility 
of  faith  in  Christ  unless  it  be  preceded  by  faith  in  the  whole 
of  Scripture  as  undoubted  truth.  We  soon  arrive  at  such 
superstitious  phrases  as  that  the  writers  of  Scripture  are 
"  amanuenses  of  God,  hands  of  Christ,  Scribes  and  notaries  of 
the  Holy  Spirit;"^  not  even  inatrumeutal  authors,  but  only 
"  livinfj  and  writiiuj  pens."  -  Holy  Scripture  is  described,  not 
as  the  record  of  revelation  but  as  revelation  itself.  Christianity, 
which  existi'd  so  niauy  years  before  a  single  Gospel  or 
Epistle  had  been  written,  was  robbed  of  its  power.  In 
defiance  of  every  historic  fact  the  inspiration  of  the  Apostles 
was  reganled  as  the  annihiliition  ui  their  projwr  individuality. 
This  sort  of  dogmatism  became  more  and  more  pemicious. 
God's  presence  and  j>rovi<lence  in  the  history  of  the  world 
were  practically  ignored.  The  Bible  was  spoken  of  as  "a 
divine  effluence,"  "  a  psirt  of  God."  Nitzsche  even  seriously 
discussi'ii  whether  Holy  Scripture  cuuld  be  called  a  creature, 
and  decided  that  it  could  not.  The  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments were  treated  as  one  book,  of  which  all  the  words  and 
every  wonl  were  immediately  dictated.^  The  view  fell  far 
below  that  of  the  wiser  Rabbis,  who  at  least  distinguished 
between  different  grades  of  inspiration.  It  was  a  revival 
of  the  worst  form  of  that  Taliiuulic  <f)Xvapi'a  ttal  fiaTaiori}';} 
which  said  that  Jehovah  had  dictat-cd  cverj'  lettt-r  of  tlie  Torah 
from  "  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God,"  down  to  "  Timnath  was  the 
concubine  of  Eliphaz."  Men  like  Maimnnides,  Abarbaoel, 
Qimchi,  had  long  seen  that  such  inventions  can  only  be 
maiutaineil  by  degrading  ciisuistry. 

'  So  Gerhard.  Qnenstcdt  BAyB,  "8criptnra  eat  infuUibilis  veritatis  fong, 
mnni»i]ue  erroris  expers,  omnia  et  singula  «iuut  veris*inia  .  .  .  sive  dogmaticit, 
tivc  moralia,  sive  liiHturii-a,  kc." 

'  "  CiiUimi  SpirtlMM  noa-i didiantu."  Orfgory  the  Great  wems  to  harohevn 
tlic  first  to  give  curreiiry  lo  this  bml  phro-w.  So  I'alovius,  Sytltmia,  i.  cap.  4, 
ii.  HRp.  1,  aiid /Miwn'm.  <.'oinjMir«  \lo\\nz,  Exatn.  T/uol.  |>,  "3;  C'alov.  SyinUfiH. 
i.  594  ;  Qu(<nsl«dt,  Throl.  hidnci,  L  55.  Diffcr«iifc»  of  aiyle,  ic,  were 
"occomniodtttions"  of  the  Spirit  (id.  L  76). 

••  HoUiu.  *  Gregory  of  Nysu. 
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And  thus  tlje  old  ecclesiastical  authority,  which  Luther 
had  so  decidedly  rejected,  was  brought  back.  Even  the 
impius  orikodoxus  was  supposed  to  be  illumiuated  ex  opere 
crperaio  by  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures.^  Questions  about 
genuineness  and  integrity  were  held  to  be  irrelevant  because, 
according  to  Calov,  the  Church  had  decided,  or,  according  to 
Quenstedt,  because  each  hook  sufficiently  proves  its  own 
cauonicity.'  "  To  correct  even  acknowledged  errors  in  Luther's 
translation  was  regarded  as  *  dangerous ; '  nay,  the  veiy  t3rpo- 
grapliical  errors  of  his  editions  were  tu  be  left  intact — a  sure 
sign  of  what  kind  of  fixith  was  being  set  up."  '  Although 
Jerome  had  so  freely  pointed  out  the  cilicisms  of  St.  Paul, 
Quenstedt,  Hollaz,  ("lalov,  and  the  Wittenberg  faculty  in  1G38 
decreed  that  to  speak  of  barbarisms  and  soloecisms  in  the 
Greek  of  the  New  Testament  would  be  a  hlnsph^^my  against 
tlie  writera  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  against  the  Holy  Ghost.* 
Orthodox  purigt-s  tlniught  that  the  verj'  dix^trine  of  inspiration 
was  imperiUed  unless  the  inspiration  was  conveyed  in  perfect 
Greek.  Hebraisms  were  only  tlie  desire  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
assimilate  the  style  of  the  OKI  Testament  to  that  of  the 
New.  Hellenistic  Greek,  according  to  Pfciffer,  is  simply  Holy 
Greek — a  form  of  speech  peculiar  to  God.*  The  Formvla 
Coiistnsu*  Helvetica  (drawn  up  in  1G75  by  F.  Heidegger  and 

'  Dorner  (ii.  134),  to  vfhom  I  am  here  cliiefly  indebted,  refers  to  Tholnck, 
Ml*  KirM.  Lehni,  \.  65. 

*  Protuttta  iLgiuDst  tliis  confnsion  cnmc  aiierkllj' from  the  mystics.  "Tha 
»xteru»l  word  is  fliD  human  voice,  in  whidi  ihore  is  included  no  divine 
rirtue  ''  (Srhweukcnfeld,  Ep.  7fl).  "  If  thou  iwyest  nmonjj  the  inexperienced 
that  tl»o  letter  is  God's  word,  thou  »i't  .  .  .  b  deeeiver"  (U'eigel,  PtatilU,  i.). 
Hut  u  fur  Imck  m  the  eighth  century  the  eminently  orthotlox  Father,  St, 
John  of  1  )ftnia.<ifiU8,  had  sniil,  "  We  apply  not  to  the  written  word  of  Seripture 
tlie  title  due  to  the  iueamate  Word  of  '!od."  He  sayB  th«t  when  the  Sriiptun-* 
»re  c«lled  Kn^la  Stov,  the  phnLSe  is  only  figuriilivc.  DispiU.  ChriMiani  tt 
Saraeeui  {s«e  Lupton,  Si.  John  of  Datna-K.  p.  95). 

'  Thus  Luther — under  hi«  current  title  of  Megnlonder— wos  erected  into 
a  sort  of  Pope,  while  the  Lutbetvui  were  diverging  most  widely  IVom  th« 
spirit  of  his  writings. 

*  Quenstedt  cenxures  Bcm  for  not  haviojrheld  this  view  (Sijiitem.  L  84). 

*  Pfeiffer,  Ihrmentutica  Sncrn,  c.  8  ;  Duhia  Vfiala^  pji.  -457,  *'/.  The 
same  views  were  niaintnined  by  Walther  (^(in/ioii.  Bililim),  Huxtnrf  (,-fnfi. 
critiea),  Wnsniuth  {rmduin/'),  Cnlov,  tie.  (see  Meyer,  fU/tch.  d.  Srhri/Urkl. 
iiL  295).  and  liy  Samuel  t'lark  in  hin  JHt'ine  Authority  of  Ih/s  Holy  Striplvrui, 
1699  ;  and  John  Owen.  They  were  ny'ected  by  Ussker,  Vom,  Hody,  Cosaubon, 
GroUaa,  Uellarminv,  Clericus,  kc. 
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Turretiu ')  laid  it  dovra  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  that  the 
very  vowel  points  aud  accents  nf  the  Hebrew  Bible  were  divinely 
inspired.*  The  Holy  Spirit,  it  was  seriously  uiaiutained,  had 
altogether  abdicated  His  a<,'en(y  to  the  written  wortl.''  Sucli 
were  the  prevalent  views  of  the  current  opinion  which  called 
itself  "  orthodox "  in  France,  in  Holland,  and  in  Germany, 
both  among  the  Lutheran  and  the  Reformed  Churches.  We 
can  now  scarcely  repeat  such  statements  without  an  ap<jlogj'  for 
irreverence.  And  yet  for  the  correctness  of  these  serious  mis- 
applications api>eal  was  matle  to  the  inner  testimony  of  the 
Holy  Spirit — an  appeal  which  often  sounds  "  like  a  horrible 
irony."*  Even  among  the  Romanists — as  was  proved  by  the 
able  and  learned  works  of  Richard  Simon,  of  Calmet^ 
even  of  Bellarmine — freer  views  bad  begim  to  prevail — views 
less  burdensome  to  the  consciences  of  men,  less  dishonouring 
to  the  majesty  of  God.*  Thus  did  the  Post-Reformation 
Theologians  repeat  the  oUl  error  fif  the  Scribes  ami  Pharisees. 
They  were  not  faithful  enough  U)  bt^lieve  that  the  Divine 
Revelation  could  stand  without  the  dense  hedge  of  human 
dogma."?  which  they  erected  in  its  defence.  They  idolised  the 
record  to  such  an  extent  as  wholly  to  miss  its  essential 
meaning.  They  strangled  all  spiritual  life,  or  at  any  rate 
impede<l  all  sjtiritual  growth,  by  the  tight- wounrl  swatldling- 
bands  of  polemic  orthodo.vy.  They  turned  Christianity  into 
a  theology  and  forgot  that  it  was  a  life.  They  wrote  folios 
full  of  theological  hatred  about  problems  as  to  which  Chj-ist 

'  Knrz.  ii.  264. 

'  Ble<:k,  flinUit.  126.  Calovius,  whn  hiui  the  mclnnrholy  honour  of  Imvinc 
ni«d«  most  rlojjmntic  BtnU'incntu  of  this  epoch  in  their  most  nhsunl  and 
olijectinnnlile  form,  M>»tl  "It  U  impiou-<i  and  pmfiute  atidncify  to  chmigo  • 
Riiigle  point  in  the  Word  of  God,  and  to  BulwtitutA  a  anioutU  hreatliing  for  a 
rnHf;li  or  a  rouuh  for  u  Biiiooth." 

'As,  for  insUiK-e,  in  Seb.  Sihmidt's  CollrgiuM  Bibtieum  Priv*  (V.  T.)  ei 
I'onfrriiut  CS .  1'.),  IrtTO. 

«   KcuM.  (ffK/t.  d.  nril.  Srl,T(fUn,  ii.  295. 

•  Wc  may  be  thankful  for  the  gulf  of  lillTereiice  between  the  traMifiil 
moderation  of  our  Vlth  Article,  "  Holy  Scripture  conlainrth  nil  things  n-ttrn- 
mtry  to  galvfttion,"  and  the  wild  extravagance  of  the  Form.  Connemm*  Jlel' 
vf-liea,  "  Hebmeas  codex  tnm  quoad  consoniw,  turn  quoad  vocAliu,  «ivo 
puncta  ipsa,  aiva  panctomtn  Mltem  pot<>Mtatt-m,  Btam'tiMirit."  The  older 
r*foniiP<l  RODfeasions  {e.y.  Cowf.  Gnll.  Bit.  6,  "  ctnitpUatns  qnicqnid  .  .  . 
rpquiriitur  ;  Coi^.  Belg.  art.  7,  "  Credimus  .  .  ,  Scripturam  .  .  .  omnem 
Dei  Tolontatcm  compUeti),  contrast  favourably  in  tiiis  respect  with  the  later. 
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was  silent ;  thoy  persecuted  as  heretics  those  whom  He  would 
most  have  loved. 

Of  course  under  such  a  system  trne  exegesis  became  imf)08- 
sible.'  The  tone  of  it  became  petty,  jealous,  unspiritual,  and 
it  was  peqjotually  hunting  aft<?r  "  emphanes  "  whicli  were  purely 
imaginary.  Some  fragments  of  former  truth  were  indeed 
preserve*.!  in  Hermeneutic  treatises ;  but  they  were  repeateti 
without  being  utilised*  In  historic,  archaeological,  and  lin- 
guistic researches,  amid  much  that  was  absurd  and  irrelevant, 
there  was  some  accumulation  of  maferials  for  the  understand- 
ing of  Scripture.  But  a  fettered  and  suspicious  exegesis  ia 
always  sterile,  and  the  Uving  piwer  of  Scripture,  together 
with  all  progress  in  it.s  comprehension,  ceases  when  it  is 
turned  into  an  idol.  The  only  works,  and  the  only  com- 
ment.aries  of  this  epoch  which  still  retain  any  vitahty  are, 
with  all  their  faults,  the  works  of  men  like  the  Arminians, 
Grotius,  Lo  Clerc,  and  Spencer ;  the  Cocceians,  Lampe, 
Vitringa,  and  Van  Til ;  the  Pietist  Beugcl,  and  the  freer 
critics  like  J.  J,  Wetstein  and  O.  A.  Turretiu,  by  whom 
orthodox  theology  felt  itself  injured,  and  again.9t  some  of 
whom  it  directe<l  its  most  indignant  auatliemas. 

English  Christians  were  happily  insulated  from  the  incessant 
bickerings  of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  Churches.  The 
active  intereour.se  with  the  Continent  in  the  days  of 
Luther  and  Calvin — the  days  when  Beza,  Bucer,  and  Peter 
Martyr  had  exercised  so  large  an  influence  in  Engliui<l — 
were  followed  by  a  period  of  isoktiou,  in  which  the  English 
Church  was  almost  exclusively  occupied  with  her  own 
concerns.  Jewel  hail  died  in  1571,  and  Hooker  in  1600;  but 
she  produced  rhiring  the  seventuentli  century  and  the  first  half 


'  "Dif  cinj;f.*.liuchterte  Wisaenschnft  .  .  .  tnictirt4<  geriiii^ugiAe  Dinge 
mil  doiu  liicbcrlichpn  Appnrat  eiiicr  pi-Jontiiioheii  Celelirsnmkeit  "  (Rcum, 
Ofifh.  (i.  Hdl.  Sckrijt.  ii.  298)."  "  If  tlio  ruiiuir)'  is  to  l>o  frxH-,  it  i»  iuiiios- 
sihlc  conaifttfritly  lo  prcsrribp  it»  rosulta. "     Thiilwall,  ('harga,  i,  61. 

''  Such  treatisifswvre  very  nnimrous.  Anionj{tliciii  wer" '■•■''' •■■'  f>e  InUrpr. 
S.    SeHpl.    IfllO  ;  Glasaiua,  Fhilolrxj.   Saer.    1823  ;    Riv  ,,,.    ifio? ) 

Pfeiffer,   Iferm.   isacr.   1684;    Danuhaner,    Iil/a  lioni   I  .    \6\i;    h, 

Meyer,  Pkilosnjihui,  Scriptume  IrUerpn*.  1666  {by  »  fiuinl  of  8]'iirinu} ; 
Frauoko,  I'raelcdimcs  nmneneulieae^  1717  ;  RamMcli,  IrM.  Ilcrnun.  1720. 
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of  the  eighteenth  many  cnuuent  theolngians  and  scholars, 
such  as  Bull  (t  1710),  Pearson  (t  1686),  Ussher  (t  1656), 
Sulden  (t  1654),  Beveridge  (t  1708),  Cave  (t  1713),  and 
Bingham  (t  1733).  Among  those  who  rendered  the  highest 
services  to  criticism  imd  history  may  be  mentioned  Bryan 
Walt^jn,  whose  PulygU)tt  ajipeared  in  1657 ;  the  Arabic 
si-ljohir  Pococke  (t  1091),  CjustcU,  Hyde,  Sfjencor,  Shuckford, 
iVidfaux,  and  especially  Lightfoot  (t  1675}  whose  Talmudic 
annotations  still  retain  their  vahie.  Bishop  Lowth  in  his 
De  Sacra  Foesi  Hthraeoruyn  (1753)  and  his  Isaiah  (1779) 
rendered  to  the  English  Church  some  of  the  services  for 
which  Euro|>e  was  afterwards  indebted  to  the  works  of 
Herder.  Tiie  Nuv^um  Tcstnmentum  of  MiU  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  New  Test/iment  criticism.  Whittiikcr,  Hammond 
and  Whitby  wrote  comment^iries  which  contjiiu  much  that  is 
of  permanent  interest.  Men  like  Fowler,  Leighton,  Tillotaon, 
and  Bnniet,  adonied  the  pulpit.  Among  the  nonconformist 
communities  Baxter,  Bunyan,  Owen,  Howe,  and  Isaac  Watts 
helped  to  keep  alive  the  flame  of  spiritual  life,  while  Hales 
and  Cbilliitgworth,  Locke  and  Cudworth,  Smith  and  Which- 
cote  the  Cambriilge  Platonists  and  other  "  moderate  divines 
abusively  called  Latitudinarians,"  showed  how  large  a  share 
must  alwa)rs  be  contributed  to  the  development  of  truth  by 
wide  syrnfmthies  and  unfettered  thought.  The  work  of 
Tindal  called  forth  Butler's  Analotiy ;  that  of  Morgan  waa 
au.swerefl  in  Warlnirton's  Dicinc  Legation,  Wesley  and  Whit- 
field did  for  England  what  Pietism  eflfected  for  Germany. 
By  such  men — each  in  his  own  way  and  measure,  each 
aceonling  to  the  proportion  of  his  faith — it  may  be  fairly 
said  that  all  which  was  anti-Christian  and  perilous  in  the 
writings  of  the  English  deists  was  defeated  all  along  the  line. 
II.  And  ati'p  by  step,  in  every  Protestant  country  of  the 
Continent,  the  unbending  system  of  creed -bondage,  with  its 
iduhitrous  letter-worship,  was  gradually  broken  down. 
Freer  movements  of  all  kinds  began.  These,  even  when 
they  were  purely  spiritual,  were  opposed  by  the  dominant 
oithodoxy  witli  every  weapon  in  their  power] — but  they  were 
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opposed  in  vain.  The  true  exposition  of  the  Biblo  which 
bad  freed  men  from  the  tyrannies  of  a  decadent  Romanism 
was  powerful  enough  to  free  them  once  more  from  the 
renewed  tyrannies  of  orthodox  scholasticism. 

Ami  the  deliverance  came,  as  it  always  comes,  not  from 
majorities,  but  from  the  few ;  not  from  multitudes,  but  from 
individuals  ;  not  from  tiie  favourites  of  erring  Churches,  but 
from  rebt'ls  against  their  formalism  and  their  tyranny;  not 
from  the  smooth  adherents  of  conventional  religionism,  bat 
from  its  inspired  martyrs  and  heroic  revolutionists.  In  other 
words  the  deliverance  comes  always  from  the  prophets  and 
the  children  of  the  prophets :  spiritually,  from  an  Antony,  a 
Benedict,  a  Francis  ;  socially  ami  morally  from  a  Howard,  & 
Clarksoo,  a  Wilberforce ;  doctrinally,  from  an  Athanasius,  a 
Wiclif,  a  Hus,  a  Luther,  a  Wesley.  And  so  it  came  to  the 
"  ghastly  smooth  life,  dead  at  heart "  of  this  age  of  disputatious 
dogma  and  loveless  religionism.  And  so  it  always  will  come. 
It  will  come,  not  always  from  men  whom  Churches  bless,  but 
from  those  whom  they  anathematise :  not  only  from  those 
whom  churchmen  praise,  but  from  those  whom  they  call 
Beelzebub ;  not  always  from  those  whom  Bishops  have  or- 
dained, but  from  men  wbo  have  heard  voices  which  othen 
cannot  hear,  and  have  felt  upon  their  heads  the  hands  of 
an  imrecognised  and  invisible  consecration.  In  ."such  condi- 
tions it  has  been  said  men  become  electric.  They  flash 
in  upon  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  others  something  of 
their  own  enthusiasm.  Even  in  the  deadest  ages  there  are 
always  more  persons  than  we  suppose  who  revolt  against  the 
prevailing  fashions,  who  take  courage  from  one  another,  and 
support  one  another,  until  communities  are  led  into  higher 
moral  principles  and  purer  intellectual  beliefs.  As  their  num- 
bers multiply  they  catch  fire  with  a  common  idea  and  a  common 
indignation,  and  ultimately  burst  out  into  open  war  with  the 
falsities  that  surround  them.  So  it  wa.s  in  tlie  days  of  Elijah 
and  in  the  days  of  Jeremiah.  So  it  was  also  in  the  days  of  the 
Son  of  Man.  So  it  was  in  the  last  century.  Seven  influences 
helped  one  by  one  to  redeem  the  age  from  its  false  develop- 


The  Arminians.  3^9 

ose  seven  movements  were  mainly  due  to  seven 
ius,  Spener,  Calixtus,  Descartes,  Bbhme,  Cappell, 
,  All  the  movuments  were  not  equally  pure  and 
.  all  were  wholesome  in  their  effects,  and  through 
te  the  words  of  St.  Augustine,  "  Christ  appeared 
)f  a  decrepit  age,  that  tliey  might  receive  a  new 
1  liie." 

the  year  1600  Holland  succeeded  Geneva  in  the 

of  Calvinism.      But  although  the  views  of  Zwingli 

silenced    they   were   not   wholly   repressed.     The 

iourishing  Dutch  universities,'  reared  by  the  new 

I,    could    not    exclude    the     milder    theology    of 

(t  1600).   Refusing  to  explain  the  Bible  by  creed.*, 

rigid  Calvinism  to  be  Scripturally  untenable.     Even 

•nations  of  the   Synod  of  Dort   (1018-1(519)    were 

i\  against  so  splendid  a  succession  of  Armiuian  theo- 

s  Epi.scopius  (t  1643),*  Grotius  (+  1645),  Limburch 

/,3  Clericus  (t  1736),*  (t  1645}  Wetstein  (t  1754), 

JMmiy   wf  these    theologians   were  not   afraid  to  agree  with 

Romanists    and   Sociuians   who  alike   rejected   the   idol   of 

verbal  infallibility.      Although   the    works  of  Grotius  were 

'  Dutch  univerKitics  mid  their  tht^ologians: — 
FuAaKiKKK:    Lydius,   Drusiiui,    Maccorius,    Amcaiua,    Ainanm,    CocceiuB, 

Vitrijica,  Witsius,  Omtler. 
ITriir-CHT  :  VoetitiR,   Hr>onilM!ck,  I.<;yili'oker,  Ijimi«'. 
OtlONIS(iKN  :  Ooniarns,  Maiesiiis,  J.  H.  nnd  .Inc.  Ailing. 
LsTDEN  :  Junius,  <le  Dttm,  Rivet,  thu  Spunlieints,  U.  J.  Voss,  Erpfiuina,  Bur- 

innnii,  Witlich. 
For  (letniU  sou  Dorner,  ii.  f>-12. 

'  In  16\0  E{)i»;n[iiuH  cirew  up  tli«  Bcmonstrance  in  five  articles  aeaintt  tho 
Ooinarisls,  who  clmrgfd  tin-  Ariniliinn  ii-hool  with  PtdagiatiJHtii.  Uouue  the 
iinrnu  "  keiiioiiatraDtii. " 

'  Liiiilfurcli  WHS  author  of  the  Tkeologia  Christiana.  He  opposed  >n  pxtrn- 
vn^ant  fttlegnruiiDg  nnd  lyiKilogy,  and  ia  cansetioently  ceaaiired  by  KambAcb, 
BeniientiUicn  Sncra,  1.1.'',  "f. 

*  I><  Clcrc  {Au  Cri/ica,  'A  vols.  1096  ;  Divtcrtatio  de  Opt.  Oen.  Int'-.rprttum, 
1693)carri«d  too  far  his  theory  of  acuoDimotiatiou,  and  is  aeverely  dioilt  with 
by  Ilunbii''h.  He  ri-pri'sciits  th«!  strong  rcin-tioii  aj^ainst  the  <!XtmvagRnci'g  of 
tna  Oooccian  acbool.  aa  also  do  Turnlin,  Werctifids,  Ac.  Turrelin  (t  1737) 
w»«  »  Profoiwor  at  Gciifva.  He  protests  againbt  the  luwumption  that  "an 
inniT  lijfht,"  which  wa»  ahle  to  dt-icover  iud«'tinit«  meauingg  iu  Scripture,  woa 
of  value,  and  in  his  Tnutnttm  de  S.  Scr.  itUerprrtandtit  melhodo  he  lays  down 
the  rule  that  the  intcrprcU-r  requires  " animiu  racuu*  .  .  iuatar  lahulae 
riisar  ut  geniiiiiiirti  wnBUui  p«rripint."  Hv  waa  a  friend  of  Bumct,  Tillotsou, 
and  Wake,  and  cudeaTourcd  to  unite  th*  Lnflieran  and  Reforuifd  Churchea, 
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for  temples  the  whitened  sepulchres  of  their  own  formaUsm. 
Speuer  was  compelled  to  leave  Dresden.  Fmncke  and  his 
friends  were  driven  from  Leipzig  by  the  theological  faculty 
headed  by  J.  B.  Carpzov.  But  though  many  Stat^-'S  prohibit-ed 
these  religious  meetings,  Pietism  found  a  home  at  the  new 
University  of  Halle,  and  became  a  powerful  fact<or  in  German 
life.*  A  Church,  as  Calvin  said,  "has  need  of  many  resurrec- 
tions," and  the  need  is  never  greater  than  in  the  days  when 
genuine  piety  is  an  object  of  suspicion,  and  Enthusiasm 
becomes  the  "  red  spectre  "  of  orthodoxies  which  have  only  a 
name  to  live  when  they  are  dead. 

3.  A  third  powerful  protest  against  the  ossification  of 
religion  by  theological  Scholasticism  came  in  the  direction  of 
tolerance  and  culture.  Georg  Calixtus  (tH>r)G)  for  forty- 
two  years  professor  at  Helmstadt,  hjwJ  lived  through  the  fury 
of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  ;  he  hat!  received  a  Humanist  train- 
ing, and  in  his  early  travels  hail  lived  among  Lutherans, 
among  Roman  Catholics,  and  in  the  E,t.'formed  Churches.  In 
England  he  had  shared  the  enlightened  wisdom  of  Casaubon 
and  Thuanus.  In  these  travels  be  hud  loamt'd  to  see  "  that 
faith  autl  li>ve  are  not  the  e.xchisive  possession  of  any  party," 
and  to  say  with  Jerome  that "  Christ  is  not  so  poor  as  to  have 
a  Church  only  in  Sardinia."  ^  His  watchwords  were  concord 
and  tolerance,  and  he  thought  that  they  might  be  found  by 
returning  to  early  Church  history,  and  leaving  the  confused 
whirl  of  contemporary  coDtrovensies.  He  was  one  of  the  last 
to  cherish  some  hope  of  a  reunion  with  Romanism  on  neutral 


•  Spener  was  atUcki'd  by  Sehelwic,  CnTpwv,  AlbtTli,  Deutschmanii,  nnd 
the  faculty  or  Wittenbt-rg.  Frnncke  oy  Mayir,  and  the  rtiivenity  of  I^ip- 
rig.  Ff  my  remark  seeniB  severe,  it  is  not  more  no  than  that  of  Domcr. 
Sfwaking  of  tlip  opi>ouents  of  Pietism,  lie  gnya  (ii.  205)  "Trusting  in  '  cor- 
rccfnesa  of  Hoctriric"  they  surrenclercU  tltemsclvts  to  a  security  which  pI«A«<->1 
it«elf  with  dreams  of  a  florentissimus  rtatut  tccletiae,  and  ignored  ttie  fact 
that  they  had  themselves  adnltervted  the  Gospel  into  a  law  of  do^ma  and  * 
doctrinal  codox,  confused  nature  and  grace,  and  frittered  away  the  ideas  of 
fuith  and  regeneration." 

*  See  Kur7..  ii.  207  ;  .T.  IT.  and  C.  B.  Michaelis  and  their  pupil  Kambach 
belong  to  llalle,  and  6000  theological  students  bad  bwiu  educated  at  Hallr, 
before  Francke  died. 

'  He  wrote  Ik  tolerantia  Re/ormalorum  and  Jkfiderivm  Coneordiat  Sect, 
lareieneUie,  1650. 
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prayed,  "  from  luterpreting  Scripture  solely  from  our  creeds, 
and  so  erecting  the  geriuiuu  popedom  iu  the  midst  of  our 
Church."  He  desired  to  add  an  inward  life  to  the  outwani 
pnifession,  and  in  his  Fia  Bfsitfrria  (1675),  and  Spiritual 
Priestljood  (1677)  he  p>inted  out  with  touching  humility  the 
neceasity  for  reform.  He  recalled  the  forgotten  doctrine  of  the 
priesthoofl  of  ever}'ChristtJUi  l>eliever,and  by  his  Collegia  jiidatvi 
or,  as  we  should  call  them,  Bible  cL-usses  and  prayer  meetings^ 
he  revnved  a  .sincere  religion  iu  many  hearts.  He  wa.s  no  separ- 
atist ;  but  Pietism  was  passionate  for  the  h(»liness  about  which 
orth<pdoxy  w;is  indifferent,  and  indifferent  about  the  formulae 
for  which  orthoiluxy  was  passionate  Spener  early  despaired  of 
doing  more  than  to  found  eccltmolain  in  eccUsid,  and  to  lead  back 
Christian  doctrine  from  the  head  to  the  heart.  Part  of  the 
great  and  good  work  which  he  effected  was  the  revival  of  that 
gift  of  preaching  which  is  known  in  the  New  Testament  by 
the  name  of  "  prophecy."  Even  preaching  had  withered  into 
inanition  amid  the  combats  of  theology.  It  had  become 
almost  exclusively  dogmatic,  controversial,  and  scholastic  in 
its  spirit,  and  it  therefore  failed  tfi  elevate  the  life  or  to 
touch  the  heart..  It  followed  various  metho*!.**  known 
by  the  barbarous  and  pedantic  titles  of  Pancratian. 
Porisniati(\  Hopjmerian,  Zetetic,  and  TJrsinian,i  and  was 
in  fact  everything  except  edifying  and  spiritual.  But 
Spener's  example  helped  to  sweep  away  this  mass  of  artificial 
rules,  and  by  reintroducing  the  genuine  Homily  he  gave  a 
fresh  impulse  to  the  careful  study  of  Scriptural  thoughts.  The 
views  of  Spener  were  adopted  by  three  young  Masters  of  Arts, 
A.  H.  Francke,  Ant<iu,  and  Schatle,  who  held  Bible  meet- 
ings at  Leipzig.*  They  tried  to  do  at  Leipzig  exactly  what 
the  Wesleya  tried  to  do  at  Oxford.  Even  so  pure  and  spiritual  a 
movement  as  this  *  was  violently  denounced  by  all  who  mistook 

Chnniirr,  Sixt.  Aiunma.  Groting,  A.  Riret,  Dnisins,  L.  dc  Diiin,  (fomams, 
C«]);)ftlu»,  Cnc(;cin8,  Lijwia.t,  Boi-hoi-t.  AnioDg  the  Socininn.s,  F.  Socinna  (t 
15'I2)  Pn-ll,  Sclilio.htirjK.  '  See  He«og,  Art.  Ev.  IlmniUlik. 

■•'  'I'hfw  cullfgui  plnlobihliea  reaenibled  thoM  of  Wesley  and  tlio  youtig 
i[ctliadisU  at  Oxfonl. 

*  Pietism  Wax  defined  as  follows  : 

"•  Wiw  iBt  eln  Pietist  f  der  Gottes  Wort  stndirt 
Und  nach  domtelbvii  nach  ein  heilig  Leb«n  fiihrt." 
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views  in  which  lie  haii  been  trained.  He  is  the  intellectual 
successor  of  Moses  Maimonides,  the  intellectual  precursor  of 
Moses  Mendelssohn,  and  he  anticipated  many  of  the  critical 
and  berrneneutic  views  which  are  now  widely  accepted. 
Leasing  reverenced  him  ;  Goethe  named  him  with  Shak- 
speare  and  Linnaeus  as  one  of  the  masters  of  his  mind  ; 
Fichte  and  Hegel  were  deeply  influenced  by  his  metbod 
and  Lis  thoughts,  It  was  not  till  a  century  later  that  bis 
influence  was  felt  in  exegesis,  but  when  it  was  felt  men 
remembered  his  saying,  that  "  though  it  was  not  wholly 
necessary  to  know  Christ  after  the  Hesh,  yet  it  was  necessary 
to  know  that  Eternal  Son  of  Go<l,  that  is  the  Eternal  Wisdom 
of  God,  which  has  manifested  itself  in  all  things,  especially  in 
the  mind  of  man,  and  far  most  of  all  in  Clirist  Jesus.  .  . 
And  because  the  wisdom  was  chiefly  manifested  by  Jesus 
Christ,  therefore  his  disciples  preached  it,  so  far  a3  it  had 
been  reveided  by  Him  to  them."  It  may  at  least  be  hoped 
that  he  who  wrote  this,  and  who  also  lived  a  life  of  singular 
moral  nobleness  and  beauty, — whatever  may  have  been  hi;* 
errors. — was  "  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven/'  ^ 

5.  The  liberation  of  the  Church  was  further  helped  on, 
fifthly,  by  mysticism.  Though  few  now  read  the  works  of 
J.  BOHME,  "  the  mighty  cobbler  of  Gorlitz  "  (t  1624.).  his  in- 
fluence was  widely  felt.  His  A  urorn  ofler  Morgcnrulhe  in 
Ati/jang,  was  a  sort  of  commentary  on  the  Book  of  Genesiis. 
rich  in  p)etic  feeling  and  profound  speculation.  In  England 
he  was  reverently  studied  by  William  Law.  In  Germany  the 
"phUosophns  tcuioniciis  "  as  he  was  called,  prepared  the  way 
for  a  revival  of  spirituality,  and  of  that  "  enthasia.srn  "  which 
to  a  formal  religion  was  a  favourite  object  of  denunciation. 
How  touching  is  the  story  of  his  death  !     "  Do  you  hear  that 

'  Spinoza  derived  his  views  of  intorpref.itian  in  pirt  from  Ibn  K«ni  add 
MRiinonidea.  He  held  that  Scripture  was  Hn  own  l»--sl  inf«'rt»rftrr.  Nov»lia 
c'rtlln him  "a  Ood-intoxicat»;d  innn."  SchleierniBcher  did  not  iioiiitutc  to  write 
of  Lini,  "Offer  reverently  with  me  a  lock  to  the  MiUi-h  »(  holy  rejected 
Spinom.  .  .  In  holy  innneeiiee  and  deep  humility  he  liehcld  His  ininp-  in  the 
etrrnnl  world.  .  .  He  wns  ftill  of  relif^iou  nnd  of  th"  Holy  Spirit."  He 
influenced  I^essing,  Goethe,  Schelling,  Hegel,  and  foreshadowed  the  views  on 
the  one  hand  of  Setnlcr  and  Eiehhom,  on  Die  other  of  Stniuas,  Kanr,  aad 
Kenan.     (For  his  critical  riewa  geo  cspeeukllj  Capp.  viii.-x.  of  hia  Trattatut.) 
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he  asked  of    hi 


No; 


sweet  hainionious  music 
ropUtid  the  youth.  "  Opeu  the  door,"  said  Bohme,  "  that  you 
may  the  better  hear  it."  It  would  have  been  well  for  the 
Church  of  Osiander  and  of  Calov,  had  it  opened  the  door  a 
little  more  widely  to  hear  the  heavenly  music  which  soothed 
the  deathbed  of  Jacob  Bohme. 

<i.  Two  other  powerful  movements  yet  remain  to  be 
characterised — the  influence  of  Cocceius,  and  the  growth  of 
LTriticism. 

John  Koch,  Profe.ssor  at  Leyden  (t  1669),  profoundly 
affected  the  rehgious  tendencies  of  his  day.*  Few  theologians 
have  succeeded  in  doing  at  once  so  much  good  and  so 
much  harm  hy  their  specijil  opinions.^  On  the  one  hand  his 
"  Fetleral  Theology, "  the  conception  of  a  douhle  covenant, — 
one  of  nature  and  works  with  Adam  in  innocence,  the  other  of 
grace  and  faith  in  Christ, — helped  once  more  to  lead  men 
back  to  the  Bible.  His  tlieologj-  became  in  fact  a  soteriology. 
a  history  of  Redemption.  He  gave  predominance  to  the 
(fuidaiic^  rather  than  to  the  election  of  grace,  and  almost  for 
the  first  time  developed  the  correct  and  fruitful  conce))tion  of 
the  progresaivenesa  of  Revelation  as  the  ruling  principle  of 
theological  inquiry.  Being  independent,  he  was,  after  the 
fashion  of  hi.*?  day,  charged  with  Judaism,  Chiliasm^ 
Pelagianism,  and  all  imaginable  heresies ;  but  he  helped  to 
expel  the  Aristotelian  dogmatics  which  passed  for  orthodo3ty, 
revived  the  nrigiua!  investigation  of  Scripture,  and  in  his 
5)eautiful  little  book,  Suinvia  Doctrinac  dc  Focdere,  taught  his 
contemporaries  to  study  the  structure  of  the  Bible,  and 
to  abandon  the  unfniitful  mL'thod  of  splitting  it  into  isolated 
texts.'     Unhappily,  however^  the  good  which  Cocceius  did  in 

'  CoccAiiiJi  wu  bdm  in  1602.  He  w*s  a  profeasar  iint  at  RrerTH<ii.  tli^n  st 
Fmnecker  (1636-1650),  anil  then  at  Leyilcii.  Ah  a  youth  h"!  had  bo-n 
inlluisnced  by  tlic  orthodoxy  of  Maccovius,  the  Puritanism  of  Amea,  and  the 
Hcholarship  of  Amama. 

»  Sue  PfufT,  m^/.  Lit.  Thwl  i.  14  ;  Alb.  v.  d.  Flier,  De  J.  Coct«u>anii- 
mshoUtMieo,  1859;  Schrock,  viii.  344,  iq.  ;  Goacnina  in  Enk^li  mid  Orttbcr'a 
Encykl.  L  18  ;  and  Ebmnl  in  HerzoR.  J.  H.  Majus  i«id  of  him,  "Aiiimiun 
imnrimia  ad  fontes  intemlit,  ct  nuUi  ne  muncifiavit." 

^  Tlie  dispensation  of  Grace  after  the  Fall  waa  treated  nnderthrer  divicion*  : 
1.  Before  the  Ldtw.    2.  Under  the  Law,     8.  Under  tbe  Go«peL     lie  thought 

C   C 
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one  direction  he  undid  in  another.  He  emancipated  exegesis 
from  a  dull  tyranny,  but  subjected  it  to  an  extravagant 
typology.^  He  was  the  first  to  sanction  a  system  of  parallels 
between  the  Old  and  New  Testament  of  which  many  were 
purely  fanciful.^  His  flexible  axiom  tliat  the  words  of 
Scripture  signify  all  that  they  can  be  made  to  signify* 
introduced  a  false  plurality  of  meanings,  by  a  fatal  confusion 
between  the  actual  sense  and  all  possible  applications.  Under 
^  this  system  passages  in  Isaiah  became  actual  prophecies  of  the 
dispute  between  the  successors  of  Constantine,*  the  history 
of  Karl  the  Great,*  and  the  death  of  Gustavus  Adolphus.* 
In  reading  Guttler's  Systcma  Tlieologiae,  we  can  see  why 
Cocceianistn  became  proverbial  for  artificiality  and  caprice.' 
The  movement  begun  by  Cocceius,  like  almost  every 
other  movement  during  this  epoch,  seems  by  some 
fatality  to  have  been  cursed  by  the  falsehood  of  extremes. 
Fortunately,  however,  Cocceius  had  successors  like  F.  Bur- 
mann,  Witsius,  Van  Til,  Vitringa,  and  Lampe,  who  toned  dovrn 
the  exuberance  of  his  system,  and  made  important  contribu- 
tions to  Scriptural  interpretation.^ 

7.  The  growth  of  criticism  helped  still  more  completely 
to  break  down  the  hard  superstition  on  which  the  whole 
system  of  Protestant  Scholasticism  was  based.  First  among 
the  names  of  the  critics  who  rendered  this  service  stands 
that  of  Ludovicus  Cappellus  (tl722).    His  Criiica  Sacra,  pub- 

that  the  Old  Tviitament  provides  a  pneter-mbsion  {tiptatt)  but  not  •  nmit- 
tion  [iiptaii)  of  sins.     Uom.  iii.  25. 

•  The  ciinent  phrase  of  the  <liiy  was  "Oroliani  niiiu|tidin  in  socri*  Uteri* 
inveuirt*  Christum,  Ci>ccciuin  uiiif|Uc."    Sw  p,  380,  n.  i. 

•  Seo  Vitringa,  Ttjpti.f  Poclriiuie  PrnplwHcac ;  Vrncmii,  MetkoduM  PropKeUm, 
Frarf.  1775  ;  i.,anij>e,  De  St-nln  Jambi  ;  (Viikt,  Anliqnitiitr»  Throl.  TtipifiV! ; 
KniT,  ii.  ;  Ochlcr,  Old  7V.<f.  TliroL  i.  42;  Klnuscii,  Ilcrmcn.  282;  Doriier, 
ii.  36,  jw.  Oa.H.«i,  Oe^-h.  li.  Prol.  Dojmalik,  ii.  319. 

•  "1(1  significnnt  verba  quod  «ignific&re  jtossunt  in  int«f;re  ontione  ric  at 
omnino  iuter  ae  conveniAnt  '  (ap.  Moman.  |  SS).  So  too  Tamtin,  D«  Intcrpr. 
Sacr.  p.  126. 

•  Is.  xii.  2.  •  Is.  xiiii.  H. 

•  Is.  xxxiiii.  7. 

'  I  linve  nlrcndv  qtiotcd  his  iiiiwis«  principlo  that  rrcry  propht-tic  appliet- 
tion  attached  to  a  pa.ss!ige  was  foreseen,  and  therefore  wns  iiileijiicil 

•  Vitriu^a  <t  ITi'i)  tried  to  unite  ihi-  inrthmlfi  of  flpotiiu  and  Cocceina. 
Some  of  the  Coceeianfl  were  much  inlliieiiccd  by  Carfpsianism.  Mryer  in  his 
i'kiUMopliia  S,  Seripturac  called  Cartuaiaimin  Ibe  only  key  to  SerijtUire. 
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liahed  in  1650,  marked  an  epoch.*  Among  the  extravagances 
of  iL-forined  theology  had  heeu  au  assertion  as  to  the  miracu- 
lously perfect  integrity  of  the  text.  Gerhard  had  maintained 
that  it  had  neither  been  comipted  by  the  malice  of  the  Jews 
nor  by  the  carelessness  of  copjnsts.  Cappellus  admitted  that 
there  hail  been  no  wilful  corruption ;  but  from  parallel 
passages,  from  the  diffcreuces  in  numbers,  from  New  Testa- 
ment quotations,  froin  references  in  Philo,  Josephus,  and  the 
Fathers,  from  the  Kiri  and  Ktthih,  from  the  readings  of  Ben 
Aiiher  and  Ben  Naphtha li,  from  the  Jewish  and  Samaritan 
MSS.,  and  from  the  variations  of  the  LXX.  and  the  Para- 
phrasts,  he  proved  that  the  Masoretic  text  furnishes  number- 
less examples  of  the  infirmity,  somnolence,  and  ignorance  of 
Scribes.*  After  the  publication  of  his  book  no  reasonable 
man  could  doubt  that  the  Jewish  notion  of  a  correspondence 
of  the  Holy  Books  with  the  supposed  autographs  of  Moses  or 
Ezra  down  to  the  very  apices  of  the  letters,  was  a  preposterous 
fiction.  Robert  Stephens  said  that  he  had  found  2,384 
variations  in  the  oldest  MSS.  of  the  New  Testament.  It 
was  admlttetl  on  all  sides  that  these  variations  did  not  aflFect 
a  single  matter  of  faith,  and  SR-holars  like  Sixtiuus  Amama, 
Grotius,  Brian  Walton,  Bochart,  Usshcr,  Voss,  Hody,  and 
others,  at  once  accepted  the  conclusion  of  Cappellus.  But 
since  these  facts  tended  to  show  how  untenable  was  the 
theory  of  verbal  dictation,  they  were  met  with  strange 
absurdities.  Pfeiffer,  with  unconscious  irreverence,  argued 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  used  paronomasias  for  our  delight 
and  advantage ;  that  He  showed  His  freedom  by  altering 
proper  names  ;  that,  for  instance,  by  omitting  some  letters  in 


'  The  ExereUaHtma  Biblieae  of  J.  Morinns  (1633)  were  much  crudrr.  Bat 
it  iBremnrkablo  thnt,  whilnt  I'totc8tnn(8  vvhrmcntly  omiicsed  the  ptihticotion 
of  the  t'ntica  Hacra,  the  L'atiiolics  Morinus  and  I'etaVlua  J>rocurt!<l  tin;  loyal 
imprimatur  lor  it.  lu  the  coiitroveiHy  rnistd  by  the  book  th*i  15uxlorU8,  with 
all  tbeJT  learning,  wcrc  ubsnlat«ly  clcTi-atcd,  because  their  views  on  biblical 
dictation  led  them  to  hold  that  the  Masoretic  punctuation  origiiiutwl  with 
MnMR,  or  Ht  least  with  Kzm. 

'  "  Nobis  jam  satia  est  utcumque  probaas«  argumentis  non  omniuo  content- 
ncndis,  piiucta  ilia  hubiiiica  a  Maaorethis  esse  rxcnttitata,  nt  textui  aacio 
additn,  circa  C'hristi  Ann.  500,  et  aoltuui  post  4UU"  (Cuppellus,  Criltfa 
Saera,  u.  28,  p.  700). 

o  c  2 
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the  acrostic  Psalms  He  meant  to  indicate  some  pansc   in 
music,  or  to  call  attention  to  some  hidden  mystery. 

"  Sic  plaeuit  Domino  dicere  plura  nrfat.'^  • 

The  two  Buxtorffs  tried  to  prove  that  even  the  vowel 
points  were  inspired,  and  that  to  hold  this  was  necessitated 
by  the  doctrine  of  Scripture  inspiration.-  That  Hebrew  was 
a  divine  and  primaeval  langungo,  and  that  the  present  sqyare 
character  wa^s  at  least  as  old  as  Ezra,  were  equally  maintained 
with  unavailing  casuistry.^  As  the  labours  of  Jewish  scholars 
like  Joseph  Albo  and  Elias  Levita  became  known,  and  were 
adopted  by  ail  the  most  eminent  scholars  of  Europe,  these 
masses  of  obscurantism  were  scattered  like  mist  before  the 
sun.  It  soon  became  a  matter  of  certainty  that  the  text  of 
the  Bible  hail  suffered  from  exactly  the  same  causes  jis  those 
which  have  aflected  the  text  of  every  other  ancient  writing 
in  the  world.'* 

III.  These  seven  movements  then,  each  iu  its  own  way, 
corrected  the  false  dip  of  the  balance,  and  contributed  to  the 
advancement  of  sound  learning  and  true  religion.  We  may 
thank  God  that,  though  maay  a  separate  wave  seems  to 
retreat,  the  great  tide  of  truth  slowly  advances  througl 
the  centuries ; — 

For  while  the  tired  -waven,  vninly  breakinKi 

Sucm  here  iin  painful  inch  to  gain, 

¥nr  Ijiick  through  rrcf'ks  and  inlets  tuuking 

Oomcs  «il(<Dt,  llrxKiinK  in,  the  main. 

We  may  thank  God  also  that  no  age  is  ever  entirely 
barren,  that  no  honest  human  labour  is  ever  wholly  lost. 
Even  when  the  sway  of  d,  priori  dogma  was  least  resisted,  the 


'  On  the  bad  principle  of  inventinj;  niysteriiw  to  acpount  for  Tnrintions,  it 
was  said  that  thi^  Yod  in  ^1K3,  as  read  in  IN.  xxii.  17,  was  a  vati  tjiminudpuin, 
and  stood  for  1230,  the  yean  between  the  writing  of  the  Psalm  and  the 
Crucifixion  1  (Dii-stol,  p.  328). 

*  Heidegger  (Loci,  ii.  5  58)  prored  it  by  the  command  to  Mown  to  write  the 
Words  on  Htones  plainlij  I 

'  E.g.  hv  HuKh"  Brnughton,  Baxtorff.  Fuller.  Buylc,  Dilherr,  Kireher, 
Lc-usdcn,  Slorinu!),  LoK^her,  Cnrjaov,  &c.  (Dicstel,  p.  884). 

*  Kennicott  came  to  the  roiu-luxion  that  wc  have  no  Unbrcw  MS.  of  the 
Old  Tetstament  older  than  A.n.  1100,  and  that  the  oldest  are  full  of  clfrical 
enora.     Bengcl  was  perhaps  tlie  fintl  to  attc-mpt  th«  clawiGcatiou  of  USS. 
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Church  was  gaining  wialom  from  the  toils  of  the  learned  and 
the  meditations  of  the  good.  Such  well-known  works  on 
vaxious  branches  of  Scriptural  chronology,  archaeology,  geo- 
graphy, natural  history,  history,  and  genera!  illustration, 
as  those  of  Schultens,  the  Buxtorffs,  Castell,  Hottiuger, 
Heidegger,  Celsius,  Bi:)chart,  Reland,  Vitringa,  Glass,  Schroder, 
Ussher,  Spannheim,  Selden,  Buddeus,  Pfeiffer.  Prideaur, 
Deyling,  Wiihner,  Scaliger,  Petavius,  Goodwin,  Lightfoot, 
Schottgen,  and  many  others,  were  storehouses  of  valuable 
material  which  were  not  affected  by  current  quarrels,  or  "  the 
rage  of  theologians,"  from  which  Melanchthon  had  yearned 
to  be  delivered.'  Ami  when  tendencies  and  movements 
proved  theraaelvea  to  be  inefficient,  because  of  a  large  inter- 
mixture of  error,  or  because  they  spent  their  force  and  had  to 
be  carried  on  by  weaker  agencies,  they  left  their  legacy  to 
men  who  availed  themselves  of  all  their  elements  of  truth  and 
goodness.  Mysticism  in  the  fallower.«i  of  Bohme  degenerated 
into  a  self-deceiving  claim  of  ilhimination.  Pietism,  so  pure 
and  hopeful  in  its  origin,  withered  into  an  inquisitorial 
hypocrisy.  Cocceianism  deteriorated  into  arbitrary  super- 
stition. The  Syncretiatic  movement  split  into  sections  by 
which  Romanism  and  Indiffereutism  alike  profited.  Free 
criticism,  Icwked  on  by  orthodoxy  with  a  jealous  eye,  was  too 
apt  to  ally  itself  with  an  unspiritual  pliilosophy.  But  though 
every  one  of  these  intiuences  which  had  endeavoured  to 
strike  life  into  the  decay  of  religion  hful  gradually  dwindled, 
they  proiluced  men  of  vast  erudition,  of  conspicuous  wisdom, 
and  of  exemplary  holiness.  Their  combined  value  was  seen 
in  some  whose  names  will  stand  recorded  for  ever  among 
those  whom  the  Church  honours  and  loves.  Among  these 
I  will  here  sel*ict  three :  Count  ZiNZENDOBF,  JoUM  Jajies 
Wetstein,  and  John  Albert  Bkngel. 

i.  In  ZiNZENDORF,  and  his  Moravian  brotherhoo^ls,  we  see 
the  undying  force  of  Practical  Christianity.     He  was  bom  in 


I  See  Retisa,  §  566  ;  Dicatel,  §§  458  ff.  Tile  CritUn  Saera  were  pablikhrd 
in  liondon,  1660,  and  Poole's  Synoptii  in  1669.  Both  books  wen  highly 
crediteble  to  English  iDdiutry  and  scholanhip. 
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lYOO,  and  as  a  child  had  received  the  blessing  and  happy 
prophecy  of  his  aged  godfather  Philip  Spener.  Even  as  a 
sclioolboy  under  Francke,  at  the  High  School  of  Halle,  he 
had  finindod  among  his  schoolfellows  "the  order  of  the  grain 
of  mustard  seed,"  of  -which  the  token  was  a  gold  ring  in- 
scribed with  the  words  "  No  man  liveth  to  himself."  Im- 
pressed by  an  Ecce  Homo  at  Dusseldorf  under  wliich  was  the 
inscription : — 

"  I  ilitl  nil  this  for  thee. 
What  hast  thoo  dant  for  me  I"  ' 

— impressed  also  during  his  travels  with  "  the  splendid  misery 

of  a  world  dying  of  envy  amid  its  own  pitiable  Httlenesses," 

he  detennined  to  tlevote  his  life  to  the  cause  of  Christ.*    "  I 

have  but  one  passion,"  ho  said,  "  and  it  is  Hu,  only  He."    Like 

every  good   man   he    was   abused    and    misrepresented    by 

sectarian  bigotry.     So  bu.sy  was  calumny  with  his  pure  name 

that  Frederick  William  of  Prus.sia  said  tif  him  that  "  all  the 

devils  ill  hell  could  not  he  worse  than  he  had  been  Ued  to 

about  Zinzendorf."     But  his  pious  journeys  did    much    to 

bring  back  to  the  Church  the  love  of  Unity,  au(!  the  colonies 

which  he  planted  from  Greenland  to  Ethiopia,  from  Persia  to 

New  Guinea,  from  Russia  to  the  huts  of  the  Hottentots,  not 

only  renewed  the  lost  ideal  of  missionarj'  activity,  but  showed 

to  the  world  the  power  of  spiritual  holiness.*    If  we  would 

e-*timate  the  extent  and  blesse<lness  of  his  work,  let  us  not 

fi>rget  that  the  deep  practical   piety  of   John    Wesley    was 

matured  in  a  Moravian  brotherhood  ;  and  that  Schleiermacher 

wrote  from  a  Moravian  colony  in  1S02,  "  Here  it  was  that  for 

the  first  time  I  woke  to  the  consciousness  of  the  relations  of 

man  to  a  higher  world,  .  .  After  all  that  I  have  passed  through 

I  have  become  a  Moravian  again,  only  of  a  higher  order."  * 

'  "  Hoc  feci  pro  to. 

Quid  facis  pro  me ! " 

'  lu  founding  the  comtiiunity  of  Herruliut  he  wu  deeply  mfloenced  by  i 
Ratio  diseiplinne  nf  the  Bohemian  BiHbop,  Amos  Comonius. 

'  Perhaps  bin  most  chumctoristic  thoughts  lire  to  be  found  in  hi«  GetianJtfn' 
iiher  Erangeliache    IVahrheiUn,  Gnndau,   1840.      Uig  best-kuowu  Lymns  ore 
"Jenn,  geh'  voran,"  and  "Christi  Blul  und  Oerecbtigkcit,'*  (Jean,  Thy  blood 
and  rij;(htcongu«8s). 

*  On  Zinzendorf,  gee  Bishop  E.  de  Schweinitx,  in  Hvrzoj^'s  Encykl.;  Tkoluck, 
Verm.  SeKriften,  i.  S  ;  V,  rou  Euse,  Leben  Zinxendotfi,  1846  ;  Bonet,  La  Vv 
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ii.  In  John  James  Wetstein,  Professor  at  Basic  (t  1754), 
we  see  all  that  is  best  in  this  ept>ch  on  the  side  of  learning 
and  criticism.  In  his  Lihelli  ad  OiHsin  aiqtte  Interpretaiwnem 
Nov.  Tedamenii,  he  dwelt  on  the  necessity  for  considering  the 
New  Testament  on  its  human  side  as  an  historical  and  literary 
product,  and  of  devoting  to  it  a  free  and  utiprejuiliced  study,' 
The  same  rules  hold,  he  says,  for  the  interpretation  of 
Scripture  as  for  that  of  other  books.  The  sen.se  of  its  words 
and  phrases  must  be  learnt  by  studying  the  usage  of  the 
writers  and  of  their  contemporaries.  Its  language  is  in- 
fluenced by  the  times  in  which  it  was  written  and  the  needs, 
peculiarities,  and  habits  of  thought  of  the  persons  to  whom 
it  i.s  addressed.  Wetatein's  invaluable  labours  on  the  text 
and  meaning  illustrate  the  remark  of  Goethe,  that  "  the 
Bible  becomes  move  beautiful  the  more  we  study  it, — that  is 
the  more  clearly  we  see  that  every  word  has  received  a  certain 
distinct  chanieter  according  to  the  separate  conditions  of  time 
and  place  when  it  was  given."  He  was  one  of  the  ablest 
pioneers  in  the  renewed  and  more  sober  Scriptural  labours  of 
the  eight-eenth  century.  His  New  Testament  was  only 
published  in  l7ol,  four  years  before  his  death.  But  he  had 
devoted  to  its  preparation  a  life  of  study.*  He  was,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  hke  al!  tVie  best  workers  in  this  field, 
accused  of  heresy,  and  wa.s  compelled  to  give  up  his 
Professorsliip  at  Basle  for  one  in  the  Remonstrants'  College  at 
Amsterdam.  *  There  he  carried  on  and  improved  the  best 
labours  of  Grotius.  His  commeutarj'  is  one  of  the  richest 
repositories  of  classical  and  llid)binic  illustration,  and  has,  to 
an  extent  almost  incredible,  been  rifled  again  and  again  by 
his  successors.     It  is  one  of  the  very  few  produced  in  the 


dr  Zimmdcirf,    I860;    Ilagenbaob,    Orrm.    Ralionalifm,    12S   153    (E.    T.); 
Kurz,    ii.    941,   »q.  ;  Doriicr,    ii.  245-248  ;  Kahnis.  pp.  100  105. 

'  Some  cbamctcristic  quoUtions  from  his  LiMU  ad  CrUin  arc  giyvn  in 
KlauM-n,  Bcrmen,  298. 

*  Among  other  things  he  was  condemnMi  for  Arianism  •nd  Sociniuhiem  in 
1730,  bocaoRp  he  followi.'d  the  now  all  but  univenially  accepted  reading,  tt  for 
Otij  in  1  Tim.  iii.  IB.     See  Herzog,  HMe  T<jc(ji. 

*  He  succeeded  Clericus. 
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seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  which  are  still  indis- 
pensable to  the  stiuient  of  Scripture. ' 

iii.  Still  greater  and  more  bleaaed,  as  well  as  somewhat 
earlier,  wtis  the  work  of  the  illustrious  Bengel  (t  1752).  ' 
He  was  the  heir  ami  contiuuatnr  of  all  that  was  best  in  Pietism 
and  Mysticism,  without  either  the  gloom  of  the  one  or  th«s 
sentimentality  of  the  other.  Orthcwlox  with  none  of  the  narrow 
blindness,  obstinate  creed-worship,  and  uninquiring  duLuess 
of  passive  traditionalism  ;  exquisitely  open-minded  ;  a  friend 
U)  science  ;  a  friend  to  freedom  ;  the  first  great  German  critic 
of  the  text  of  the  New  Testament ;  ^  profoundly  humble  yet 
thoroughly  original,  he  towers  above  all  the  scholars  and 
theologians  of  the  Lutheran  Church.*  He  entirely  abandoned 
the  notion  of  mechanical  Inspiration,  which  then  erected  a 
barrier  against  all  spiritual  progress,  and  recognised  the 
distinct  individualities  iuid  manifold  differences  of  the  sacred 
writers.  He  regarded  Pietj'  not  as  the  loveless  personal 
pride  into  which  Pietism  had  degenerated,  but  as  an  appre- 
hension of  the  sweetness,  gentleness,  and  grace  of  the  Divine 
mysteries.  He  regarded  Orthodoxy,  not  as  a  bristling 
antagonism  to  every  slight  deviation  from  current  confessions, 
but  as  a  faithful  adherence  to  all  primary'  truths. 


'  See  Glockner.  Interprelandi  ratio  a  J.  J.  Wctnteino  adhihita,  1754,  tin\ 
thu  Prol<!goiiiena  to  Iiia  Nvw  Testament,  [lubli&heil  aiioiiyuioiiidy  in  1730.  lie 
WM  the  first  to  difitiiiguLth  uncial  MSS.  by  eapituls,  and  cursives  by  Arabic 
figures. 

*  Sm   Burk,   Beng<-r»   Lrbrn  xnul    n'rrkt,   1831  :  Wnchter,  J.  A.  Bcuf/fl, 
Ltbmuabriu,  Ice.     Bcii^vl  vrw  born  in   1687  nt  Wintifudcn,  near  .Stuttgart.  I 
In  17J1   he  became  tutor  at  Denkemlorf,      In    1741   he   »«»  HMule  Bi«hop  , 
of  Herbrechtinj^n.     His  fJnomon  wns  first  published  in  1742  :  his  AppanUtui 
Critinn  and  Ni-w  Tegtamrrit  in  \7M. 

'  He  collei't4'd  twenty-four  Orcck  MS.S.  and  some  I.atin  ones,  as  ennirierated 
in  his  Appariilus  Critictu.  Ho  boldly  jironounced  tin;  Doxnlogy  in  Matt.  ti. 
13  to  be  spurious.  His  excellent  rulu  was  "  I'ut  nothing;  into  the  .SiTiptiirrs, 
but  draw  out  of  them,  and  aulfer  uothinf;  that  is  in  thi'tn  to  reTimin  hid." 
His  temarks  {Prorjatio)  on  the  uselewsucss  of  resdiug  and  refuting  s  innlti- 
tnde  of  ImwIuss  exegetical  conjectures,  or  of  refuting  all  the  news  from 
which  we  differ,  would  hare  hvljied,  if  attended  to,  to  ulear  mudem  commen- 
taries of  niucli  u»ele.is  matter. 

*  The  \ejist  fortunate  ]mii  of  his  influence  was  the  exaggerated  devotion  to 
the  "  futurist"  siieculatious  of  Apocalyptic  students.  But,  s«  IVincipol  E4- 
wanifi  mys,  "  Hi.i  marvellous  felicities  must  ever  remaiu  inimitable  and  ha 
ia  mighty  to  quicken  thought."     On  1  Cor.  p.  xxxv. 
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"As  to  things  indifferent,"  he  saiJ,  "I  am  not  fond  of 
them,  but  the  cord  has  been  too  tightly  drawn."  He  opposed 
all  too  stringent  siibscrijitions.  "  It  is  easy,"  he  said,  "  for  all 
who  are  content  to  live  on  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  to  be 
orthodox.  They  l3elicve  wliat  was  beheved  before  them,  and 
never  trouble  themselves  with  testing  it.  But  when  a  soul  is 
anxious  about  truth,  then  things  are  not  quite  so  easy.  How 
wrong  is  it  then  to  rush  in  upon  just  such  sensitive  souls,  to 
cross-question,  to  gag,  and  stun  theui,  when  we  ought  on  the 
contrary,  to  give  them  Liberty  of  speech  that  they  may  gain 
confidence,  and  sutfer  themselves  to  be  led  aright."  The 
fundamental  virtue  of  Bengel  was  perfect  conscientiousness,' 
and  his  fundamental  merit  as  an  exegete  was  that  while  he 
was  diligent  about  minute  points  of  textual  criticism  and 
Greek  philology,  he  could  also,  like  Chrysostoni  and  like 
Luther,  enter  into  the  very  swiil  of  the  sacred  writers,  and 
reproduce,  for  others  the  melodies  which  once  rang  in  their 
hearts.''  Bengel  regarded  Scripture  not  as  a  dead  Oracle, 
but  as  a  living  organism — "as  an  incomparable  narrative  of 
the  divine  government  of  the  human  race  throughout  all 
ages  of  the  world,  from  the  begiiming  to  the  end  of  all 
things."  Indepen<lcnt  though  perfectly  faithful,  it  was  his 
not  uncommon  lot  to  be  frowned  upon  by  professional 
theologians  anil  the  clerical  order  in  general ;  but,  as  he 
himself  veutiu-ed  to  predict,  the  Church  has  at  last  learnt 
to  estimate  aright  the  value  of  his  labours.  His 
Gnomon  ia  a  mine  of  priceless  gems.'     It  contaifis  sentence 


'  See  Knhiiia,  K,  T.  p.  105.  Frest-nins  in  his  fiineral  sermon  callwl  Bcnffi'l 
"  An  angrl  of  ]>caoH  who  wan  u  ]iiouit  as  hu  was  latrarious,  as  chilit-liko  as 
he  wu  Wmed,  as  rich  in  spirit  u  ho  wu  acut«  in  mind,  oa  humble  b8  he 
wuKte&t." 

'  The  neCfssity  for  a  psychological  (element  in  the  highcit  exegeaii  was 
pointed  out  by  Sclileieniiaclier.  It  wa«  recogniiie<l  also  in  the  Greek  Church. 
Ihrithei  Cir»/c*tio,  Qn.  i.  Kinimel,  MonumerUa  Fidei,  i.   465. 

•  Onomon  N.  T.  m  quo  ex  natita  verbcrum  vi  tiiMlicitas,  prv/undila»,  «m- 
einnibu,  laiubritai  Bttuuum  eotUslivm  indieatHT,  Tub.  1742.  Its  tnerita  are 
grateftillr  acknowledged  by  John  Wesley  in  his  KoUs  to  llu  Km  Tatament, 
17«!fi.  Even  the  ApocAly])tic  otndies  to  which  Bengel  was  Jed  by  myitio  sod 
Pietiat  iiiflueiicea  give  proofa  of  his  power  and  in«ight.  See  Hartmann,  Jrt. 
"  Bengel "  in  Herzog.  In  his  case  at  any  mte  "  the  path  to  the  New  Jenualem 
did  not  lie  near  the  madhouse." 


"  Deus  Bcientiaruni  Dominua  eat,  et  ipai  pmcparanlur  cogitationoa.' 
—I  Sam.  ii.  3 

"Rea  Dei,  Katio."— Tert.  De  PoeniUnt.  i. 

"  Christianity  is  all  for  practice,  and  so  mucli  time  as  is  apent  in 
ijiiaTTels  about  it  ia  a  dliuinutiun  to  iU  interest.  Men  inquire  so  much 
what  it  is,  that  they  have  but  little  time  left  to  be  Christiauii.  I  re- 
member a  sayinjj;  of  Erasmus,  '  that  when  he  first  read  the  New  Testa- 
ment, with  feur  and  a  good  mind,  with  a  purpose  to  understand  it  and 
«bey  it,  he  found  it  very  useful  and  very  plea^nt  ;  but  when,  after- 
wuitis,  he  fell  on  retvding  the  vast  diirerences  of  coinuentariep,  then  he 
understood  it  less  than  he  did  before,  then  he  began  not  to  unJi-i-sfand 
it, : '  for,  iudeed,  tlie  trutlia  of  God  are  best  dreesed  in  the  plain  culture 
and  simplicity  of  the  Spirit  ;  but  the  truths  that  men  coDimonly  teach 
are  like  the  reflections  of  a  inultiplying-^'laaa.  For  one  piece  of  good 
money  yon  shall  have  forty  that  are  fantaBtical." — Jbreut  Taylor, 
Via  InUiligtr.tiae.. 

"  Let  none  go  euperelitiously  go  back  to  former  ages  ub  to  Iks  angry 
with  new  opinions  and  disphiyin)5a  of  lif^ht,  cither  in  reoson  or  religion. 
Who  dore  oppose  the  wisdom  and  goodncps  of  tJod  if  He  shall  enamour 
the  World  with  the  lieuuty  of  honie  pearls  and  jewels  which  in  former 
days  have  been  hid  or  tranjpled  on  ;  If  He  bIuiU  discover  some  more 
light  upon  earth,  us  He  bath  let  some  new  atars  be  found  in  the 
heaveuB  )"— Culvkrwkll,  Light  of  Nature,  p.  136. 

"  I  am  persuaded  that  the  I^rd  hath  more  truths  yet  to  come  for  ub 
out  of  His  Holy  word.  Neither  Luther  nor  Calvin  have  penetrated 
into  the  whole  Council  of  CJod." — John  Bobinhon,  Farewell  Addreiu  to 
Uie  Pilgrim  Fatheri. 

"The  Qospel  itself  rests  on  an  immovable  rock,  while  human  systems 
of  theology  are  everywhere  undergoing  a  purifj-ing  process.  We  live 
in  the  time  of  a  great  cruiis."— Nkander^ 


LECTURE   VIII. 


MODERN     EXEGESIS. 


"ItaliBll  cotnii  to  paas  in  that  day  tliat  the  light  shall  not 'be  flear,  not 
dark  .  .  .  but  it  shall  come  to  pass  at  evening  tirne  it  slmll  he  light." — 
Zkcii.  xiv.  6,  7. 

There  are  three  reasons  whicli  give  peculiar  difficulty  to 
the  treatment  of  the  final  phases  of  Scripture  interpretation. 
One  is  their  complexity,  and  the  multiplication  of  their 
literary  memorials;  a  second  is  the  rapidity  with  which 
they  van'  from  decade  to  decade  in  consequence  nf  that  sus- 
ceptibiHty  to  surmnnding  influences  which  marks  a  literary 
age  ;  a  third  is  the  impossibility  of  forming  a  final  impression 
ol'  movements  which  have  not  yet  attained  their  full 
development. 

The  disruption  of  Protestant  Scluilasticism  was  hastened 
and  completed  by  philosophic  inquiries.  The  malady  of 
scepticism  had  been  rendered  more  acute  by  the  un- 
skilful violence  of  a  self-styled  orthodoxy.  Such  books  as 
Voltaire's  La  Bihk  cnjin  ExpliqtUe  were  the  natural  Nemesis  of 
such  books  as  Caiov's  B>-lil in  IHustraia.  The  furious  squabbles 
of  Lutheran  and  Reformed  Churches  abc.mt  the  arcaim.  of 
Theology  had  paved  the  way  for  English  deists,  French 
infidels,  and  German  neologians.'  The  gravity  and  gentleness 
of  Spinoza's  manner,  no  less   than  his  keen   sagacity,  had 

'  "So  long  M  1  BM  that  one  of  the  chief  of  Chmt's  command ment«,  to 
love  our  enemies,  ia  not  Ixitt^r  observed  than  it  )»,  M  long  aball  1  Jouitt 
whether  those  who  give  themsiclrcs  out  as  ChriBtiuia  are  mally  sacb " 
(Lewing). 
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given  weight  to  the  criticisms  of  his   Tracialus  Tluoloffico- 
Politieus,  and,  crude  as  some  of  them  were,  he  rendered  a  real 
service  by   enforcing  attention   to  that   human  element  of 
Scripture,  which  he  had  probably  been  taught  to  recognise  hy 
the  writings  of  Maimonides.     His  "  Pantheism  "  was  opposed 
b}'   Leibnitz  (t  1716),  who  substituted  for  it  the  theory  of 
self-subsisting  monads  held  in  union   by  a   pre-establishe*! 
harraony.     Leibnitz  was  a  hearty  friend  to  Christianity,  and 
he  80  strongly  desired  to  bring  theology  into  the  circle  of  the 
exact  sciences,  that  in  his  Thwdimea  he  pledged  himself  to 
prove,  if  not  the  objective  certainty,  yet  at  least  the  possibility 
of  the  deepest  Christian  mysteries — even  of  the  Trinity,  the 
Incarnation,  the    Eucharist.'     WoLFF   (t    1754),     systema- 
tising  the  methods   of   Leibnitz   in   a  mathematical   form,* 
aimed  at  deducing  the  truths  of  revelation  from  the  abstract 
ideas  of  the  mind.     In  spite  of  his  pedantic  furmalLsm,  he 
roused   enthusiasm  among  the  students  of  Halle.     He  was 
angrily  opposed  by  the  Pietists,  who   saw  in  his  doctrines 
a   fatalistic   tendency  which   would   destroy   all   interest   in 
revealed    religion.      They    were    right   in    their  instinctive 
conviction    that    Christianity   has    nothing    to    gain    from 
precarious  arguments  in  favour   of  its   abstract  possibility. 
An  address    in    which    Wolff  had    extravagantly    eulogised 
the   moral    teachings   of   Confucius  was   made    the   pretext 
for  his  banishment  on  pain  of  the  gibbet  from  Halle  and 
from  the  whole  kingdom  of  Prussia.     Thus  failed  the  earliest 

'  Ijt^ilinitz  ndded  "  tlie  jirinciple  of  the  sunicinnt  ri'iison"  as  «  criterion  of 
tmth  to  Aristotle's  "  i>rincij>le  of  contindiplion."  "The  great  foundiition  of 
mutheinutics,"  he  nays  in  his  corrcspondenco  with  I)r.  Clarke,  "  is  the  jmn- 
ciulc  of  tontradietitm  or  ideniUy ;  i.e.  that  a  proposition  cftunot  W  true  and 
false  at  the  same  time.  But  in  ord'-r  to  proceed  from  Miithi-ninlics  to  treat 
Philosophy  another  principle  is  rfonisife  (as  I  have  obsprvi-d  in  my  Thtodioam), 
\  mefln  the  iirincipl"  of  the  sutlii'U-nt  reason,  or  in  other  wonls,  tlmt  nothing 
hnpjwns  witnoiit  a  rea-wn  why  it  should  be  so  rather  tliau  otherwise.  Now 
hy  this  single  princijde  can  l)c  demonstrated  the  Heing  of  a  God,"  &c. 

•'  WollTe  chief  works  were  remilnftigc  Oaianlrn  von  GoU,  dtr  WtU, 
und  der  SeeU  (1719),  and  K.  O.  von  drr  Mennehtn  ThttK  und  Lasten  (1721) 
He  Btndiod  mathematics,  mtlhotii  ffralia,  in  order  to  give  dili^nce  to  rrduce 
theology  to  iucoutroverliblo  certninty.  Even  his  opponent,  I^n^e,  had  a 
similar  notion,  and  just  at  this  period  there  aroao  an  nnprofitMble  fashion  of 
"  hnirsplitting  analysis  and  dreary  tabulation."  WoltTs  bunishmout  was 
hnstencd  by  stupid  jeats  as  to  "  ptae-estabiisbed  harmony,"  at  Frederic 
William's  "  tobacco- Parliament" 


Lessing. 
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attempt  to  reconcile  a  nascent  pliilosophy  with  an  old 
religion.  But  the  expulsion  of  Wolff,  and  his  subsequent 
triumphant  recall,  practically  became  tlie  death-blow  of 
Pietism  which  had  outlived  its  functions,  and  had  sunk  into 
a  system  of  morbid  fanaticism  iiiaiutaiued  by  inquisitorial 
forms. 

Meanwhile  many  movements  arose,  which,  in  the  dearth  of 
a  free  and  spiritual  holiness,  developed  destructive  tendencies. 
Mankind  can  never  long  be  satisfied  with  vague  eudaemonism 
and  half-hearted  compromise.  Lessing  (t  1781)  was  as 
little  hostile  to  Christianity  as  Leibnitz  and  Wolff  had  been, 
but  in  the  then  condition  of  Scriptural  stitdies  lie  seems  to 
have  held  the  opinion  of  St.  Jerome,  that  almost  anything 
may  be  said  if  it  be  only  said  tentatively.  He  gave  an 
impubie  to  thought  rather  than  a  dircctwn.  He  was  "  the 
versatile  Proteus"  of  his  age.  His  Nathan  der  Weise,  ex- 
quisite in  itsspirit  of  tolerance,  was  weak  in  its  indifferentism, 
and  hardly  acrnrds  with  his  own  fruitful  view  of  God  as 
the  e<Ju<?ator  of  the  human  race.  He  was  opposed  to  Spinoza's 
inert  eternity  of  substance.  He  wanted  something  better 
than  the  demonstrations  of  Wolff  and  hia  followers,  that 
Christianity  contained  nothing  against  the  irrincipium  con- 
tradictionis,  and  the  pTinrrpium  rcUionis  siifidcntis.  There 
were  germs  of  truth  in  his  belief  in  a  primitive  oral  Gospel ; 
in  his  separation  of  Christianity  from  the  weak  evidences  by 
which  it  is  often  supported  ;  in  the  ilistinction  which  he  drew 
between  the  Christianity  of  the  heart  and  the  Christianity  of 
theologians,  and  even  between  the  Christiiin  religion  and 
the  religion  of  Glirist.  His  quick  susceptibility  enabled  him 
to  grasp  truths  akin  to  those  held  alike  by  Mendelssohn  and 
Kant  and  Herder ;  and  if,  no  loss  than  they,  he  lacked  the 
vivifying  power  of  personal  and  intellectual  uuion  with  the 
divine  humanity  of  Christ,  the  theology  of  his  day  must 
share  the  blame.  Protestant  divines  could  not  expect  the 
world  to  sympathise  with  them  in  their  attempts  to  hunt  up 
heresies  in  each  other's  sermons.  Lessing  was  himself 
conscious  of  an  unsatisfied  want.     He  despised  the  popular 
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glowed  iu  tlie  Lyra  Gerinnnim.  Haller,  one  of  the  founders 
of  modern  physiology  (t  1777),  with  the  whole  strength  of  his 
genius  made  a  stand  against  the  growth  of  materialism. 
EuLER  (t  1703),  one  of  the  greatest  mathematicians  of  his 
age,  ventured  even  in  Berlin,  and  surrounded  by  the  sceptics 
who  formed  the  court  of  Frederic  the  Great,  to  jmhiish  in 
174<7  his  DefeTice  of  Revelation  aifainst  the  Atta-cks  of  Frt 
thinkers. 

Turning  to  works  wliich  bore  directly  on  exegesis  we  notic* 
how  cold  was  the  orthndoxy  which  succeeded  the  best 
days  of  Pietism.  Amid  the  shallowness  of  the  current 
philosophic  views,  all  men  felt  the  necessity  of  recurring  to 
the  soUd  ground  of  history.  But  even  these  hist,oric  rc- 
aearches  partook  of  the  cliaracter  of  the  age.  They  lacked 
enthusiasm,  spontaneity,  and  faith.  Tlie  critical  learning  and 
moderate  rationalism  of  MiCHAELls  (t  175>1)  and  Erne.sti 
(t  1781)  represent  the  chief  eflbrts  to  elucidate  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  on  principles  of  formal  philology.^ 
Michaelis  reduces  Moses  to  a  clever  statesman  who  gave  to 
utility  a  religious  sanction.^  He  was  followed  by  ElCHHORN 
and  Paui,US  who.  with  all  their  learning,  could  find  no  better 
explanation  for  the  supernatural  element  in  both  dispensations 
than  a  theorj'  of  mistiike,  hyperbole,  and  ignorance.  The- 
naturalism  of  Paulns  received  its  deatli-blow  from  the  mordant 
sarcasm  of  Strauss.  Emesti  was,  perhaps,  the  first  to  formu- 
late vnih  perfect  clearness  the  principle  which  has  been  much 
discussed  in  our  own  day,  "  that  the  verbal  souse  of  Scripture 
must  be  determined  in  the  same  way  in  which  we  a-scertain 
that  of  other  books."  He  fount!  a  pupil  greater  than  himself 
in  the  earnest-minded  and  learned  SemJor.* 

SB.MLER  (t  1791)  marks  a  distinct  epoch.    He  was  neither 


'  See  Heng8t«nberg,  Pfudntruch,  I.  xiii.     It  i*  miil  tliat  the  term  "ratiQD< 
alism  "   first  occur*  in   the   ThfoUxjui.  Xatumlvi  of   Anina  t'omuuiua,  lOfll.. 
"  Su(icnmturalisin  "  waa  tirat  aaeA  u  the rnitithexis  to  "  Rationiilism  "  hy  OMt 
(ff'iifit.   Theol.  Jaum.   1801).     Oesc^rtes  in  Irt-W  ha<l  f.irmuUted  hi» 
position,  Dt  omniiiM  duiiHandum  est.. 

'  Dr.  A.  R.  Farrar  in  his  leoracd  Bnmiitnii  Lrrtums  (p.  311)  points  oat  tht/f^ 
Leipzig  was  Ibe  rhief  hnnic  of  thr  doirmntii;  school ;  Oottiiigen  of  the  criticai  ; 
TAbingun  and  Halle  of  tlie  Pietist  and  SdioksUc. 
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together  with    Moses,   Confucius,  Socrates,  and  One  wliose 
Divine  Namti  I  will  not  degrade  by  mentioning  it  in  connection 
with  sucli  claims.     This  woulJ-be  regenerator  of  the  human 
race  lived  a  life  of  pollution,  and  died  in  an  ale-house  after 
having  been  iniprisoned  as  a  writer  of  scurritoiis  lampoons. 
The  tendency  to  crude  infidelity,  which  was  now  fostered 
for  the  first  tirae  by  periodical  literature,^  was  only  influential 
through  the  feebleness  of  the  opposition  which  was  offered  to 
it.    The  work  of  Spener  and  Franeke  had  spent  its  beneficent 
force.*     Of  the  clergy,  some  shut  themselves  up  in  a  sullen 
dogmatic  obstinacy.     Others  in  alarm  were  willing  to  reduce 
religion  to  a  system  of  utilitarianism  and  sentimentidity,  and 
acted,  says  Tholuck,  like  a  man  who,  crying  that  his  house 
is  on  fire,  throws  his  best  mirrors  out  of  the  window  in  order 
to  save  them.     The  truest  defence  of  the  Church  wiis  to  bo 
found  in  the  sincere  holiness  of  men  like  Stelling,  Oberlin, 
Claudius,  and  Lavater.     Preachers  were  living,  among  whom 
the   teaching  of  the  early  Pietists  still  '"  lingered  like  the 
fragrance  of  a  flower."      Lavater  especially,   the  friend  of 
men  like   Goethe  and   Fichte,  maintained   in   the  most  ad- 
vanced and  polished  circles  a  profound  respect  for  the  religion 
of  which  he  was  not  ashamed.     In  the  words  of  Goethe,  he 
still  raised  the  clear  cryst^il  to  his  lips,  and,  as  he  quafted  the 
divine  draught,  even  let  it  pour  profusely  over  the  sides  of 
the  goblet.     In  that  age,  too,  as  in  many  others, 

"  I'iety  bath  found 
Kriindu  in  the  frifudN  of  nciciuc,  mid  true  prnyer 
Hath  flowed  from  liiis  wot  with  Coataliau  dews." 

If  the  clergy  produce<i  but  little  to  stem  the  rising  tide  of 
infideUty,  a  poet,  a  physiologist,  a  mathematician,  showed 
openly  that  they  were  not  ashamed  of  Christ  or  of  His 
Gospel.  The  hymns  of  Gellkrt — the  Watts  of  Germany — 
siill   kept  alive  the  sjiirit  of  the   older   strains  which  had 

'  E.g.  thti  Allqnntiiit  Deutsehe  BibliotKek  of  Nicolai  and  Lpsaiug.  Th« 
work  of  MrndclMohn  in  the  Jr.wish  community  wait  au&loffous  to  that  of 
Lesaing  in  the  Church.  His  followers  were  c«Ucd  Biuristic  (li;<3,  "Illu- 
mination "). 

'  Even  ZiiiMndorf  M[iokc  of  the  Halle  Piftistsu  "thoaeuiijfrBblcChrititiaiii 
whom  no  one  ciitlii  Pieiisla  bnt  themselves." 

D   I) 
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Views  of  Semler. 


Reformation  confessional ;  in  the  Renaissance,  and  recentlj 
again  under  the  in6ueace  of  Ernesti,  it  had  become  pre- 
dominantly grammatical.  Semler  added,  or  greatly  developed , 
the  historic  method,  which  lays  predominant  stress  on  the 
circumstances  and  conditions  by  which  the  original  writers 
had  been  surrounded.^  But  he  ytaB  rather  the  child  of  bis 
epoch  than  its  leader,  and,  in  his  later  years,  having  laid  but 
a  bewildered  hand  on  the  sacred  harp,  he 

"  Buck  recoiled,  ha  knew  not  why, 
£'eQ  at  the  80Uiid  fiinuelf  had  made."  ' 

The  worst  feature  of  his  system  was  the  extent  to  which  he 
allowed  the  principle  of  "  accommodation."  That  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  the  '  oeconomy '  {otKovofLta)  or  '  condescen- 
sion '  (trvyicaTdffaa-isi)  of  which  Origen  and  the  Fathers  Lad 
spoken  is  admitted.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  necessity.'  Anthropo- 
morphism is  itself  a  concession  to  finite  capacities.  Only  by 
some  sort  of  condescension  to  our  infirmities  can  tlie  Infinite 
be  revealed.  Nor  again  can  it  be  denied  that  something  which 
may  be  called  "  accommodation  "  is  implied  by  the  progres- 
siveness  of  revelation.*  There  were  times  of  ignorance  which 
*'  Qod  Mdnked  at."  Some  things,  sa  our  Lord  said,  had  been 
permitted  byMcses,  not  because  of  their  intrinsic  desirability 
but  because  of  the  hardness  of  men's  hearts.''  But  Sender 
gave  to  this  principle  an  abnormal  and  even  a  repulsive 
development.  He  pushed  it  to  an  extent  which  secmec 
at  least,  to  make  Him  who  is  "  the  Truth  "  responsible  for  a^ 
suppression  of  truth  which  is  hardly  distinguishable  from 
a  suggestion  of  falsehood,*     No  such   system   is  consistent 

'  "Le  tniit  canct^rUtique  du  I9tiie  lifcole  est  d'avoir  siibstitud  la  mrtbode 
hlstorique  &  la  Di6thode  dogiuatique,  dans  toutea  les  ^tu<lfa  niatives  it   ]'eji)intl 
bamain."     Redan,  Averroes,  p.  vi.     It  ia  nredleas  tn  say  that  8emlor  waa  the 
snbject  of  fierce  attacks.     The  Nova  BM,  Eccknculica okUnd  him  "homo  im 
jriut,  tt  Jvidaeit  pejor ." 

*  He  died,  Kurzsays,  "broki?nheArte<i,"  at  the  height  of  the  cootroversta 
raised  by  the  Wolfcnbuttcl  Fiugtnetits.  See  Scmler's  SatrUvxtrtung  dtr^ 
Fragments  eiw-t  UngmaHiUeK,  1770. 

'  See  Colet'a  LeUert  to  Radulphus,  p.  28  (cd.  Luptou). 
'  It  ia  defined  aa  "  oeconomicam  dicemli  genua."   See  Cama,  Hitt.  aiitiquior 
Stnt,  Eeel.  OroK-.  de  AeeommocUUione,  17BS. 
Eaek.  zx.  26.     Uatt.  xix.  8. 

•  Each  gygtem  of  interpretation  baa  ffenerally  appealed  to  a  favourite  di^/utn 
frobani.     That  of  Samler  waa  i\ii\fi  aurmt  rin  kiyor  koB^s  ifiinuno  &K«vt<r, 
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with  a  living  Christianity.     If  the  words  even  of  the  Master 
rested  on  illusion  and  compromise,  then 

"  The  solid  firmament  is  rotfvnneM, 
And  eiirtli'B  bwe  built  on  stubble,"  * 

But  there  could  be  no  permanent  life  in  principles  of 
exegesis  which  were  lacking  in  positive  elements.^  "  Men 
thought  too  much  about  the  Jews  and  knew  too  little  of 
Christ."'  Their  interpretation  was  "hmnilis  et  danisna"  to 
an  extent  far  greater  than  that  of  the  School  of  Antioch. 
From  so  dead  an  historical  analysis  the  Church  was  saved  by 
the  genial  inflirenre  of  Herder  (tl803).  "In  Herder  all  the 
blossoms  of  Humanism  ripened;  in.  him  the  palms  of  the 
East,  the  olives  of  Greece,  the  oaks  of  the  North  are  all 
thriving.  In  him  we  find  the  shady  walks  of  philosophy, 
the  great  perspective  of  history,  the  serene  temple-path  of  a 
religion  of  Humanism."*  Herder  no  less  than  Semler  was 
able  to  see  the  human  side  and  progressive  revelation  of 
Scripture,  but  he  infused  into  the  lifeless  learning  of  his  day 
the  glowing  beat  of  a  poetic  soul.  He  used  the  Scriptures 
to  elevate  his  conception  of  humanity,  not  to  dwarf  his  sense 
of  the  divine.  "  Poetry,  philosophy,  hi.story,  are,"  he 
said,  "  in  my  opinion,  the  three  lights  which  illuminate  the 
peoples,  the  sects,  and  the  generations — a  holy  triangle."  Id 
Scripture,  "  he  saw  idike  vivid  jK>etry,  a  practical  history, 
and  an  eternal  philosophy."  "  Christianity,"  he  said,  and 
this  is  the  keynote  of  his  system,  "  commands  the  purest 
humanity  in  the  purest  way."     And  thus  he  met  ilhiminism 


Uark  iv.  33.  [t  wns  no  less  misapplied  than  the  kot4  t^v  i.i>(i>oyla¥  rrjt 
vCoTtwi  (Kom,  xii.  't)  nf  thu  Rflrnrnintiun  epoch,  and  the  t^  ypdnna  iraitrtlwit 
(2  Cor.  iii.  (J)  of  the  Futhers  iviul  Schoobmn,  or  "the  love  of  Chri»t"  wkieh 
iros  nsMi  by  the  Fietista  na  n  ]ilea  for  holy  JKnornnoe. 

'  Peihrips  the  f  xtrcine  outoomr  of  Semlt-r's  U-ndenciea  miiy  be  wen  in  TcIIer'a 
H'Brttrlrtick  dfjt  A'.  T.  1772,  which  reducea  Chriatianity  to  comoionplace 
mom  is. 

*  On  the  important  influence  of  Semler,  »ee  his  own  autobio^fraphy  (1781) ; 
H.  Rchniid,  Die  Thiiologie  Srmhru,  1858  ;  Tholuck,  I'urm.  Scknj'Un,  ii.  89  j 
Nosaelt,  Dt  J.  S.  SrmUro  (Hiffie,  1702),  aad  th«  notioaa  of  lum  iu  Donm 
Dieat^'l,  Mever,  Kahnia,  IlnK)<ni>nch,  &«, 

»  Reiiss.  ITril.  Schri,f1,  ii.  323. 

*  Kikhnia,  CUrm.  Protettantinin,  K.  T.  ».  70.  "More  poet  than  theologian, 
and  for  that  reason  only  tlic  more  lovely."    Keasa,  §  678. 
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with  its  own  weapons.  Christ  in  his  view  was  divinest 
in  His  divine  humanity,  and  under  His  ovvn  cliosen  title 
as  the  Son  of  God  who  called  Himself  "  the  Sou  of  Man."^ 
At  the  very  time  when  men  like  Nicolai  and  Bahrdt  were 
sneering  at  the  Bible  as  "an  obsolete,  incomprehensible 
hook,  an  arsenal  of  old  prejudices,"  Herder,  whom  the  most 
illuminated  among  them  could  not  venture  to  depreciate, 
was  labouring,  as  Luther  did,  to  place  it  as  the  cxindle 
in  the  centre  of  the  sanctuary.-  While  they  were  attempt- 
ing to  put  Homer  and  Plato  on  a  level  with  Isaiah  and 
St.  John,  Herder,  who  valued  the  great  Greek  writers  as 
highly  and  knew  them  better,  said  that  in  comparison  with 
the  prophets  and  poets  of  the  Old  TestAment  tlie  greatest  of 
them  were  but  iis  a  drop  to  the  ocean.*  "  The  Bible,"  so  he 
wrote  in  his  letters  on  the  study  of  theology,  "  must  be  read 
in  a  human  manner,  for  it  is  a  book  written  by  men  for  men. 
The  best  reading  of  this  divine  bocjk  is  human.  The  more 
humanly  we  read  the  Word  of  Goil,  the  nearer  we  come  to 
the  design  of  its  Author,  who  created  man  in  His  image,  and 
jicts  humanly  in  all  the  deeds  and  mercies,  wherein  He 
manifests  Himself  as  our  God."  Thus  he  rescued  the 
Bible  from  the  hands  which  only  tore  and  tangled  the  rich 
threads  of  its  poetry  and  life.  He  dealt  but  little  with 
"the  theological  metaphysics  which  neither  teach,  how  to 
live  or  die,  but  only  how  to  quarrel  scientifically."  He 
always  tried  to  find  tlie  Revelation  of  God  centred  in  the  per- 
son of  Christ,  and  not  in  minute  au<l  unscriptural  fornmlue 
concerning  Him.  Large  tolerance,  a  loving  spirit,  gladness  of 
heart,  symjxathy  with  the  East,  literary  insight,  noble  and 
melodious  language,  the  ideal  colouring  which  he  shed  over 
all  that  he  taught — these  were  Herder's  special  gifts.  Tliey 
helped  him  in  counteracting  the  utLlit;uiaui.sm  of  pulpit 
teaching,  the  conceit  of  French  infidelity,  and  the  incapacity 
of  the  prevailing  criticism.     He  left  upon  the  Church  tlie 


'  Herder,  Vom  Erliter  d.  ifensehfn,  179«  ;   To*  GfoUca  Sokn,  1797. 

'  Hogenbaoh,  Oerm.  liationalitm,  p.  191. 

'  Zitr  SchUne*  LiUfatur  und  Kuntl,  p.  67  (174!)). 
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impress  whicL-sLe  then  most  needed.^  Perliaps  no  small 
part  of  hia  depth  anJ  spirituality  were  due  to  his  laving 
study  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Jolin.  "It  is,"  he  said,  "a  still 
dtpp  sea  in  which  the  heavens  with  the  sun  !in<l  stars  are 
mirrored.  If  there  are  eternal  truths  for  the  human  race, 
(aud  such  there  are,)  they  are  to  be  found  in  the  Gospel  of 
St.  John."  * 

But  it  seems '  as  if  all  human  ser\'ices  must  inevitably  he 
imperfect  and  liable  to  abuse.  The  magic;d  garden  of  Herder 
Was  but  a  labyrinth,  His  romanticism  had  fulfilled  a  necessary 
function,  but  sterner  elements  were  required  for  the  regenera- 
tion of  theology.  The  opinions  of  the  age  had  been  sent 
drifting  upon  the  open  sea  of  doubt,  and  men  were  still 
searching  for  some  anchor  of  the  soul,  by  which  they 
could  moor  in  a  siife  harliour  the  faith  winch  had  long 
been  rolling  like  a  dismantled  hulk  on  stormy  and  turbid 
waves. 

For  a  time  it  seemed  as  if  rest  was  to  be  found  in  the  new 
attempt  of  Kant  (tl804')to  form  a  union  between  philosophy 
and  religion,*  But  so  far  as  religion  is  coucerned,  the 
sole  service  of  Kant  was  to  establish  against  utilitarian 
morals  the  awfu!  supremacy  of  conscience.  With  in- 
comparable distinctness?,  he,  "  like  a  jjhilo.sophic  Moses, 
proclaimed  once  more  the  supernatural  niiijcsty  of  the  mural 
law."  °  Had  this  bei  ii  all  it  would  have  iK'en  well ;  but  Kant's 
sysiom,  in  vindicating  against  Lutheranism  the  grandeur  of 
human  freedom,  xmhappily  denied  the  necessity  of  divine 

'  Tlie  Iwiit  exegKticiil  work*  coJlcctcii  in  Hpnicr'ii  twelve  votumes  of  Thtolog. 
Wtrke  Wflre  Aelt^nU  Urkutide  d»i  Afnt«ckengeiiehtrthl%  1774  ;  Lifdfr  dfr  Lithe, 
1778;  itamn  Atha,  1779;  Vom  OtiMc  d.  Ucbr.  Poaic,  1782;  lirirfe  diu 
Stiidium  d.   Thfolmfif  brlrrfntd,  1780. 

*  Id  thb  iki'ti-h  nf  H«Tdu-  J  have  b«eD  ninch  helptid  by  Hiig«nb«ch, 
who  Hiienks  nf  him  with  p^at  enthuniUiUi  Hiiil  fulness.  Ocrm.  JiiUitmaiumi, 
]ip,  166-212.  Bc<i  too  the  singularly  glowing  eotimatR  of  Liicku,  Ortmdrut, 
p.   76. 

•  Kahiiia.  p.  78. 

*  "  !>>  «e«k  for  thenlo^  in  philoRophy  is  to  aeek  for  the  living  among  the 
dead  ;  to  seek  for  phiIo»aj>hy  ui  theology  is  to  wck  for  the  dead  among  the 
livinff."    Bacon. 

•  Dorner,  Li  a'2.  See  Archer  Botler,  DnelopimiU  of  Ckriidinn  Docfrirte, 
p.  87.  lu  Rnut'a  nyrtera  God  is  r«r«al<'d  l>y  tlu-  law  of  liuty,  aud  the  frevdum 
aud  immortality  of  thu  ikiuI  ar«  [HMitulutfs  of  tbu  idua  of  duty. 
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grace.  Religion  bec^ame  as  it  were  but  an  adjunct  to  morals; 
and  since  it  was  branrled  as  venality  to  do  what  is  right  for  Giod's 
sake,  G<id  became  little  more  than  "  a  stream  of  tendency." 
and  Christ  not  an  hist-nric  Person,  but  that  "  divine  idea  of 
man  whiuh  expiates  our  sinful  mortality."  It  is  true  that, 
recognising  the  enslavement  of  the  Practical  Reason  by 
an  enigmatic  selfishness,  Kant  postiilates  the  necessity  for 
an  ideal  Church,  which  presupposes  an  ideal  Founder.* 
But  the  supematuralism  for  which  Kant,  as  it  were  by 
an  afterthought,  found  room  in  his  system,  was  obviously 
superfluous  if  it  otlered  to  the  reason  nothing  more  than  its 
own  content."?.  We  cannot  therefore  be  surprised  that  in  the 
Idealism  to  which  Kant  paved  the  way  from  the  older 
Rationalism,  Oofl  became  as  distant  from  man  as  the  Stoic 
"Providence."  To  exegesis  he  only  contributed  the  ration- 
alising suggestion  that  it,  or  its  a]>plication,  .shoidd  be  purely 
allegorical  and  moral;-  and  .since  he  too,  like  Sender,  had 
allowed  the  free  use  of  "  accommodation,"  Paulua  applied  his 
system  in  a  truly  ludicrous  explanation  of  the  New  Testament 
miracles.  In  this  system,  as  Dorner  says,  "  the  miraculous 
power  is  transferred  to  the  exegete,  who  does  not  indeed 
make  something  out  of  nothing,  but  who  manages  to  change 
something  into  nothing,  and  then  gives  out  this  nothing  as 
something,  throwing  away  the  kernel  of  the  history  in  order 
only  to  retain  the  shell."  Under  the  impulse  which  Kant 
bad  given,  Christianity  was  replaced  by  vague  religionism, 
which  gave  way  to  bare  morality,  which  in  its  turn  was 
replaced  once  more  by  the  very  eudaemoniam  which  Kant 
most  disliked* 


*  The  language  of  Kant,  or  of  many  of  even  the  mont  sdvnnrpd  sceptics, 
WM  profoundly  rovwrcntittl  towRrds  Christ.  He  robuked  liorowski  for  meriLion- 
ins  nu  name  in  any  nearness  to  that  of  Christ.  "  Namen  dnvon  di>r  rine 
geneilidft,  der  andere  nber  eines  armen  Ihn  DAch  Vermof^n  aual«genden 
Stiimj>er'8  i»t."      H'crkr,  xi.  LSI. 

'  Here  we  have  once  more  an  illustration  of  thfl  bet  thitt  Allegory  in  in 
reality  the  oirspring  of  Ralionalinrii. 

•  Domcr,  ii.  328.  Ainonf;  theoli>>nanii  WcgsclieidDT  Hpecially  repreMnta  the 
▼lews  of  Kant.  "The  KaQti.ia  mtionalism  pretended  to  commemorate  the 
uiyjtterics  of  Christianity  from  behind  the  veil  of  ita  terminology  In  a  eloarer  and 
glorified  light."    Chalybaiu,  Lect.  17. 
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It  is  not  here  necessaiy  to  dwell  ou  the  saccessors  of 
Kant.  Kant  had  recognised  the  objective  reality  of  the 
"  thing  in  itself."  Fichte  tried  to  get  rid  of  this  Kantian 
dualism,  by  treating  the  Non-Ego  as  a  mere  postulate  of 
Ego ;  by  making  the  Ego  io  be  everything,  even  God  ; 
or  by  saying  that  the  Ego  has  no  existence  at  all,  and 
that  there  is  nothing  but  God ' — a  God,  however,  who,  as 
fiir  as  Ftchte's  philosophy  was  concerned,  was  without  person- 
ality and  without  self-consciousness.  If  Kant's  categorical 
imperative  could  bear  no  living  fruits,  neither  could  this 
resolution  of  everything  into  self  or  into  the  absolute. 
Jacobi,  among  hi.s  constant  oscillations,  at  least  saw  dis- 
tinctly that  we  cannot  pray  to  a  God  which  we  simply  pos- 
sess ns  the  Ego,  or  even  to  a  God  who  is  "tlie  moral  order 
of  the  world,"  but  to  a  God  who  can  say  to  us,  "  I  am  that  I 
am."  The  system  of  Fichte  might  serve  for  an  unanswerable 
philosophy,  it  is  useless  for  every  purpose  of  personal  religion. 
That  could  only  be  derived,  as  it  was  by  Fichte  himself,  from 
far  different  sources.*  Philosophy  had  served  no  other  re- 
ligious purpose  than  to  help  Protestantism  to  shake  off  the 
tyranny  of  narrow  dogmas.  It  could  offer  nothing  substantial 
in  their  pdace. 

The  more  constructive  movement  of  the  new  epoch  began 
with  ScHLEiERMACHER  (tl834),  the  Origen  of  Germany,  who 
exercised  a  profound  influence  alike  on  religion  and  on 
biblical  interpretation.  He  is  the  founder  of  what  may  be 
called  the  psychological  school  of  exegesis.  Like  Lessing, 
Semler,  and  Herder,  he  was  a  man  of  deep  piety,  but  he  had 
a  clearer  insight  and.  a  profoundcr  faith  than  any  of  the 


'  The  KonE(if>,  ftrconiliiR  to  Fichf*,  hw  no  Tpulity  vrithoiit  iib.  t>nt  is  pro- 
duced by  the  aciivify  ftiid  nitcniiDciou.s  intuition  of  the  JSyo  ;  and  this  erentive 
£y(i  in  not  the  indiviJuitl  Imt  Ihc  Kbsolnto  E</o. 

"  "  ftod  ia  irifinit<*,  f herernre  beyon>)  f  lie  rench  of  nnr  srifncf,  Imt  not  Wvond 
nnr  fnilh."  Fiijlifo,  .Smrnlrhrr.  r|»udiun  i-on)p«nid  nn  idi-al  religion  without 
hiktnrimt  bwi/i  to  a  pnint<>d  horse,  which  you  can  admire  Imt  not  ride, 
tliipenbnrh,  Otrm.  Rnt.  p.  298. 

*  Fiihte,  Spel-iil/itiro  Thi-ologif,  1848.  It  is  a  rhnniptcristir  furt  thnt  both 
Fii'hte  nnd  Si'hrllin;;  dwrlr  on  the  jmmnry  iinjiortonco  of  the  Gospel  of  St. 
John  (nee  We«tcott's  St.  John,  p.  xcvL ). 
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three.^  He  saw  as  distinctly  as  they  the  dilforence  bet\ 
rehgion  aud  dogma,  bctweou  the  Church  auii  the  school  of 
theology,  between  the  Scriptures  as  a  whole  and  the  collec- 
tions of  "  proof-texts "  which  bad  been  drawn  from  them. 
Butj  because  Piety  liad  been,  as  he  says,  the  womb  in  whose 
holy  darkness  his  young  life  was  nourished*  be  also  saw,  as 
they  bad  not  done,  the  power  aud  the  function  of  Faith,  and 
the  need  for  the  redemptive  work  of  Christ.  It  was  through 
this  apprehension  of  Christ  that  he  was  able  to  under- 
stand the  New  Testament,'  and  while  rising  above  sectarian 
bigotry  to  feel  the  necessity  for  something  l)eyojid  the 
philosophical  probabilities  of  Leibnitz,  the  kist*irical  in- 
ijtiiries  of  Sender,  and  the  poetic  sympathies  of  Herder. 
His  Munologues,  published  in  1800,  were  the  fitting  com- 
mencement of  an  influence  which  was  to  affect  so  power- 
fully the  new  century.''  His  main  work  was  to  vindicate  for 
Christianity  its  place  in  the  emotions,  and  not  to  treat, 
it  either  as  a  series  of  dogmas,  a  philosophical  problem,  or  i 
system  of  morals.  The  Rationalists  called  him  a  mystic 
because  he  was  a  sincere  believer ;  t!ie  orthodox  called 
him  a  Rationalist  because  he  claimed  the  right  to  the  free 
criticism  which  since  the  days  of  Luther  had  scarcely  dared 
to  breathe  or  whisper.  Ho  belonged  to  neither  party ;  he 
was  greater  than  them  both.  Uniting  the  deepest  prio- 
ciples  of  Syncretism  and  Pietism,  he  was  the  Luther,  the 
Calixt,  the  Speuer,  and  the  Semler  of  a  new  and  philosophic 
theology  ba.sed  on  religious  consciousness.     "  Speculation  aud 


*  "Not  I'.ven  ilonlcr,"  says  Strauss,  "»o  rlisliuL-tly  aud  cin|ihutioaUy 
Asserted  the  divinity  uf  Christ  Its  he  did."  JVr»o  Li/e  0/ Jdm»,  introd.  §  5. 
He  gave  a  givator  iiupuls«  to  pxckckw  than  auy  one  siuec  Calvin. 

'  Ab  »  boy  of  fifteen  he  hail  liecu  seut  to  the  MoniWiin  school  of  Nifskj 
and  he  afterwnrds  entored  the  ^loraviiui  Collngo  at  Barby.     He  went  to  Ha' 
at  the  age  of  tiiiieteeu  in  1787. 

'  He  coutributed  little  or  nothinj;  to  the  understnudiiig  of  the  Old  T«st«* 
ment.  He  wishtd  to  unite  the  Lutheran  and  liefornu-d  Phurche*,  and  mid, 
"Christ  b  the  imickeiiing  t-entre  of  the  Church  ;  from  Him  nil  comrs,  to 
Him  all  retarna.'  lu  hiii  la.st  mouK^nta  be  (-clcbratrd  the  Holy  CommuQion 
with  bin  family,  and  solemnly  expressed  his  faith  in  Christ  his  SaTiour,  and  in 
the  atoning  merits  of  His  death. 

*  They  wure  the  tnornl  completion  of  the  Raien  Hber  die  Rtiui'ion,  published 
ill  1780,  which  wum  addressed  rather  U>  the  bigoted  thau  to  the  iiidillereut. 
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faith,"  Bays  W.  von  Humboldt,  "  arc  often  regarded  as  iK-ing 
hostile  to  each  other ;  but  it  was  peculiar  to  this  tnau  that  he 
united  both  most  intimately,  without  doing  injustice  to  the 
freedom  and  depth  of  the  one,  or  to  the  simplicity  of  the 
other."  The  consequence  was  that  if  he  did  not  become 
the  founder  of  a  school,  he  yet  inspired  many  who  were 
more  or  less  his  followers.  Most  of  those  followers  worked 
in  the  field  of  exegesis.  Among  them  we  may  number 
men  of  veiy  dift'erent  schools :  men  of  strict  orthodoxy  like 
Twesten,  Nitzsch,  and  J.  Miiller;  men  with  a  leaning  to 
rationalism  like  De  Wette,'  Bleek,  and  Gieseler;  men  who 
uccupietl  an  intermediate  position  hke  Olshausen,  Tholuck, 
Riehm,  Weiss,  Hngenbach,  UhlJorn,  Lucke,  Neander,  Urabreit, 
Ullroann,  Dorner,  and  other  writers,  at  whose  feet  the 
theologians  of  England,  though  they  too  have  done  a 
great  and  lasting  work,  have  been  content  for  many  years  to 
sit  and  learn.  The  first  work  of  the  ablest  prelate  of  modern 
•lays,  tlie  late  Bishop  Thirlwull  of  St.  David's,  was  a  trans- 
lation of  Schleiermacber's  Introduction  to  St.  Luke. 

But  in  spite  of  Schleierraacher's  powerfid  and,  on  the 
whole,  healthy  influence  the  conflict  was  by  no  means  over. 
Its  most  acute  crisis  was  yet  to  come.  Hegel  was  born  in 
1770,  two  years  later  than  Schleiennaciier.  In  his  system 
the  world  has  probably  seen  the  last  attempt  to  make 
rehgion  a  phase  of  philosophy.  Schlciermacher  had  en- 
deavoured to  establish  a  conviction  of  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity by  finding  it  psychologically  in  its  adaptation  to 
human  needs,  and  its  satisfaction  of  human  aspirations. 
Schelhng  had  ascribed  the  power  to  grasp  the  ideid  of  God 
to  "intellectual  intuition;"  Jacobi  to  a  mixture  of  feeling 
and  intuition.  Hegel  once  more  revived  the  tendency  to 
ideology,  and  treated  religious  dogma  aa  the  explanation  of 

•  Sec  Schware.  Oe.*ch.  d.  neurtt.  Thfol.  p.  27.  SchleicnnncLcr  not  only  in- 
fla«nce>l  De  Wette,  bnt  even  g:ive  to  the  Tiihing^n  «*hoo]  iwme  itni>ulflo 
by  hifl  letter  to  Uara  on  the  Pastnrnl  Epistles  (1817),  lUiil  liis  introduction  to 
SU  Lukc!  (18241.  His  chiiif  book,  hrr  CfirMiehe  Glmihc  (2  vols.  1821) 
bon)  the  tiimc  n.<lHtiou  to  modem  Gennan  tlieology  as  Ciilvin'ti  JtuliCutio  to 
th»t  of  the  Reformed  Churches.  Schlciermacher  never  entered  into  current 
cuutrovcmius. 
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a  priori  principles.^  Thus  Hegel's  Trinity — which  consists 
of  an  unconditioned  subtraction,  a  conditioned  reality,  and 
the  identity  of  the  two — is  indefinitely  far  removed  from  that 
of  Athanasius,  and  still  farther  from  that  of  Scripture.  Hegel's 
Christ  is  neither  the  Christ  of  scholastic  dogma,  nor  Kant's 
Ideal  of  Humanity,  nor  the  historic  Christ  of  Schleiermacher, 
nor  the  Redeeming  Saviour  of  Spener  and  Francke,  but  only 
a  speculative  Christ,  a  sort  of  identity  between  the  known 
and  the  knowing.  The  Holy  Spirit  of  Hegel  is  not  the  Holy 
Ghost  the  Comforter,  but  "that  which  brings  the  Father  and 
the  Son  in  the  essence  of  God  to  a  unity  of  consciousness."  ' 
The  knowledge  of  such  a  Trinity  is  not  life,  but  a  mere 
logical  notion,  a  mere  ethereahsed  shadow  of  arbitrary 
thought.'' 

It  is  not  for  us  to  ask  how  far  Hegel  was  in  earnest  with 
this  strange  orthodoxy,  or  liow  far  his  orthodoxy  was  mere 
self-delusion,  and  that  of  his  followers  the  mistaking  of  words 
for  realities.*  But  though  some  of  them  certainly,  like 
Daub  and  Marheinecke  (t  1846),  were  perfectly  sincere,  tbe 
natural  results  of  his  .<?ystem  appeared  very  rapidly,  on  the 
one  hand,  in  Strauss,  Bruno  Bauer,  and  Feucrbach,  on  tJie 


'  "  Likp  the  nnciVnt  GDOstioism,  the  Hegplian  philosophy  Wipvi^d  in  doj;- 
tnatic  Cbrutinnity,  because  it  descpnded  from  an  a  priiiri  jiriiiciple,  in  whieh 
it  foumi  th(!  exiil.iiiatioii  of  it"  (Dr.  A.  S.  Fiirrar,  Free  Thmtijht,  p.  S73). 
"  Der  Grun<lf;fO,-iiikc' Reiner  I'Jiilnsnjtbio  ist  dnhi-r ;  dan  Absnlnte  i»t  Wtwrso, 
ist  die  SelbsttintwickcluriK  der  Subsmnr  rmn  Subject  "  (Schwarr.,  p,  15).  "The 
existence  of  a  ptTBOtml  Oou  isndmittfii  iifithcnvilhiii  nor  without  tbi"  Ui)iv»T8«, 
hut  is  reduced  simply  to  the  knowledfio  of  the  human  l>fing.  Tho  hope  «f 
conscious  immortality  is  seolfcd  at  as  a  seusiiously  auirmh  illusion  ;  and  the 
nntagouism  of  pood  mid  evil  is  supiiressed,  evil  being  rcpirded  ax  ncoeswnry, 
iind  good  as  cnly  relative,  while  both  may  reUjtse  into  each  other"  (Chaly btiu*, 
Lect.  IS). 

'  "The  Universality  can  be  regarded  us  the  nbsolnte  essence  (tho  Father) 
which  by  the  world's  reality  (the  Son,  a«  the  niomenfum  of  particnlarity) 
mediates  itwlf  into  the  identity  (the  Holy  (jliost),"  Cliiilybiats,  Lect.  16. 

•  The  iiifliipn<»  of  Hepel  i.i  clearly  .<wen  in  Wilhelm  Vntkc,  who  appliMl 
Hegel's  method  to  Old  Testament  criticism,  Sue  Dr.  (leldardt,  in  Mod. 
Jtevieif,  1881. 

*  HeKHl'a  Jieligunuphilotophit  was  only  published  after  his  death,  in  1832. 
Of  tho  ChriKtliehe  Olaubcntlrhn:  of  Stmiis,  it  has  been  snid  that  "itT«s«inbI«is 
H  theology  in  the  same  way  thst  a  crnictery  reBombles  a  eity"  A  l«tt«r  in 
the  life  of  Viitke  (Septomber,  1828)  givca  acurious  picium  of  the  theological 
currents  in  Eerlin  when  Schleiermacher,  Neauder,  and  Marheinecke  wero 
I'rofuasora 
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other,   in   Ferdinand   Ctmstian   Baur,   and    tlie    school    of 
Tubingen.^ 

Hegel  had  not  been  four  years  in  hia  grave  before  the 
appearance,  in  1835,  of  a  book  by  one  who  had  been 
hia  pupil,  which  produced  in  theology  the  sensation  of  an 
eart,hquake.  That  book  was  Strauss's  Life  of  Je«iis.  It 
illustrated  the  danger  which  Claus  Harms  had  prophesied 
in  his  theses  of  1817,  that  "  Lutheranism  would  he  pro- 
gressively reformed  back  into  heathenism."  It  did  not 
80  much  make  an  epoch  as  cause  a  crisis ;  it  did  not  ao 
much  constitute  a  beginning  as  a  close.-  It  was  the  rcdadio 
ad  horribile  of  current  scepticism.  Kant  had  seen  in  the 
existence  of  the  Church  a  proof  of  the  existence  of  its  Founder. 
Strauss  inverted  the  relation,  and  eaw  in  the  idea  of  Christ 
an  invention  of  the  already  existing  Church.  The  abiUty  of 
the  book,  its  cleainess,  its  mastery  of  the  critical  studies 
which  Hegel  had  despised,  its  union  of  Hegelian  construc- 
tiveness  with  ruthless  criticism,  its  adoption  of  the  historic 
method  which  was  peculiarly  suited  to  the  tendencies  of 
the  century,  all  increased  the  shock  which  the  Lchen  Jesu 
caused  in  the  minds  of  Christians.'  The  theory  of  the  book 
was  as  original  as  it  was  audacious.  There  was  little  or  no 
attempt  at  flimsy  and  fantastic  ideology.  With  great  acute- 
ness  Strauss  marshalled  and  magnified  the  difficulties 
and  discrepancies  which,  though  they  are  innocuous  to 
any  reasonable  view  of  tnithful  testimony,  fell  with  fatal 
force  on  the  hollow  ido!  oi'  the  dictation  rlogma  which 
had  so  long  been  enthroned  on  the  pedestal  of  a  false 
orthodoxy.  And  when,  on  these  grounds,  he  had  denied  the 
genuineness  and  credibility  of  the  Gosjjets,  he  proceeded 
to  account  for  their  existence  by  the  theory  of  myths;   in 


'  S«o  Hrfrel'a  PhiUmphy  of  UiMory  (E.  T.  J.  Sibreo,  1857) ;  V6ri,  Philonophie 
Higiiienne,  and   fntrod.   i  la  PhilomphU  de  Utgtl. 

'  Schwurz,  Qaieh.  d.  ntivjit.  Tb«ol  p,  8.  Stntaaa,  then  »  Repeteut  in 
Theology,  bad  gono  from  Tubiug«ti  to  Berlin  in  1831  ou  puqtoae  to  hear 
Schlrieriiincher'B  lectures  on  the  Life  of  Clu-ist,  and  "Sie  gaben  ibm  dcu 
gtarksten  Anstoaa  zn  seinem  ZeretdruiiKHWcrk,"  j>.  29. 

'  It  wai  translated  into  French  by  Ltttr^,  1830  ;  into  English  anooymoosly 
br  Mias  Evana,  1646. 
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Apocalypse  and  the  fuiir  greatest  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.*  Many 
of  his  arguments  for  tlje  spuriousness  of  the  New  Testament 
were  strangely  futile,  aud  his  own  school  has  had  to  admit  the 
genuineness  of  books  which  he  declared  to  be  apocryphal. 
But  meanwhile  if  the  main  results  of  bis  criticism  bad 
been  successful,  enough  would  have  remained  even  in  the 
Apocalyjjse  and  the  four  Epistles  to  prove  the  truth  of  the 
historic  Gospel.  Baur,  in  fact,  rendered  a  threefold  service. 
The  germ  of  his  tendency-theory,  founded  on  an  hostility 
between  the  Judaic  and  Pauline  elements  in  the  Church, 
was  true  and  full  of  suggeativeness,  though  his  developments 
of  this  view  were  utterly  extravagant.  His  criticisms  led  to 
a  yet  closer  and  more  thorough  examination  of  the  Canon, 
which  has  tended  to  establish  every  book  of  it,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  on  an  even  more  certain  basis  than  before.*  And 
meanwhile  he  had  shown,  not  Uy  the  wurld  only,  but  even  to 
Strauss  himself,  that  the  book  which  was  to  have  convulsed 
Christianity  to  its  foundations  was  but  an  idle  dream.  In  subse- 
quent editions  Strauss  undiil  his  own  work  by  making  an  un- 
availing attempt  to  remodel  his  theory  on  the  views  of  Baur 
and  Feuerbach,^  allotting  more  space  to  conscious  and  inten- 
tional fiction.  The  argument  failed  as  egregiously  as  before. 
The  inherent  simplicity  and  truthfulness  of  the  Gospels 
defeats  every  attempt  to  brand  them  with  intentional 
imposture.  Twenty-five  years  after  the  Lehtn  Jesu  had 
been  published,  its  author,  with  ill-concealed  chagrin, 
alluded  to  the  fact  that  it  was  already  beginning  to  be 
forgotten  and  overlooked. 

And  in  many  other  ways  God  brought  good  out  of  evil, 
and  mercifully  vindicated  His  truth  to  man.  These  attempts 
to  represent  the  Saviour  of  the  World  a*  one  who  could  stoop 

^  Saoh  discoTeries  a*  the  lost  "  Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apoatles  "  luid  tha 
inscription  on  the  tomb  of  Abercius,  Bishop  of  Hier>>polih,  found  laxt  year 
by  Mr.  lUmaay  in  Phry>,'ia,  are  alone  sudicicnt — apurt  from  the  certain  d«t« 
of  gome  of  the  cunouieul  writings — to  shake  to  the  du»t  the  whole  mythic 
theory  which  once  seemed  to  loom  so  large. 

'  Baur  hns  been  followed  by  Schweglrr,  Hilgenfeld,  Zeller,  VulkntAr,  ftc., 
and  opposed  by  'i'hiiTsch,  Doruer,  F.wald,  Bl"ek,  &c. 

»  Ltben  Jaiu/Ur  daa  DeuUcht  Folk  bearUiUt,  p.  158  (1804). 
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been  scattered  into  mist  upon  the  wind  and  scum  upou 
the  shore.  It  called  forth  a  multitiitle  of  answers  equal 
to  it  in  ability  and  learning,  infinitely  superior  to  it  iu 
power  and  depth.  It  was  Meander,  more  than  any  man, 
— NeandtT,  that  "  saint,  of  Protestantism,"  that  last  (if 
the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  as  he  has  been  affectionately 
calk'd, — Neander,  with  bis  fanaticism  of  mildness  and  in- 
tolerance of  intolerance,  who  stemmed  the  rising  tide  of 
infidelity.  His  motto  was  pectus  facit  tlteologum,  and  many 
sneered  at  his  followers  as  jK'^ioraliMs,  but  he  relied  on  de^p 
learning  quite  as  much  aa  on  pious  emotion.  Those  who 
have  read  such  lives  of  Christ  as  were  written  in  answer  to 
Strauss  by  Neander,  Ullmann,  Tholutk,  Lange,  Ewalil,  Riggen- 
hach,  and  many  others — those  who  have  .since  studied  the  prn- 
found  and  powerful  works  of  Weiss  and  Keim — will  see,  even 
amid  some  conces-sions  which  the}-  may  regret,  how  jejune  and 
transitory  was  the  work  ol  Strauss.  The  feelings  with  which 
it  was  read  even  by  Christians  of  moderate;  erudition  were 
well  expressed  by  tlie  earnest  and  eloquent  Lacordaire. 
Studying  the  book  ptu-agraph  by  paragraph,  and  then  opening 
the  Gospels  to  read  the  texts  which  had  been  criticised, 
he  says  that,  in  spite  of  a  sort  of  involuntary  terror  inspired 
by  the  writer's  erudition,  "  it  never  needed  more  than  tfii 
minutes  to  dissipate  the  charm  of  a  vain  science,  and  to 
enable  me  to  smile  inwardly  at  the  impotence  to  which  God 
has  condemned  error."  ^ 

As  Strauss  had  laughed  out  of  the  field  the  naturalism  of 
Paulus,  so  it  waa  Baur  who  showed  the  radical  weakness  of 
the  mythical  theory  of  Strauss.  Neither  he,  nor  the  able 
writers  who  followed  him^  could  fall  into  tlie  extreme  folly  of 
denying  the  historical  existence  of  Jesus,  or  the  fact  that  the 
faith  in  Him  sprang  from  His  own  transcendent  personalitj'. 
Even  the  ingenuity  of  Baur  could  not  put  the  date  of  the 
Gospels  low  enough  to  allow  for  the  evolution  of  myths,  nor 
could  his  candour  deny  the  certain  genuineness  of  at  least  the 


■  Confirtrux*  (1846),  p.  155. 
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TOore  thorough  and  religious.  Ahove  all  faith  was  deepeneil, 
find  was  restored  to  its  due  supremacy  in  the  economy  of  the 
Christian  life.  The  whole  Christian  world  had  learnt  to  see 
that  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  there  are  many  unsolved  diflS- 
culties,  many  unreconciled  antinimiies.  They  saw  that  the 
soul  could  not  be  sustained  in  its  convictit>ns  exclusively  by 
the  biblical  supernaturalism  which  had  not  come  unscathed 
out  of  the  assaults  of  so  many  writere  from  Spinoza  down  to 
Baur.  They  saw  that  questions  like  the  genuineness  of 
this  or  that  particular  hook,  could  never  alone  become  so 
certain  that  upon  them  could  be  built  the  majestic  super- 
structure of  a  Christian's  faith.  They  realised  that  there 
was  something  both  radically  unscriptural  and  profoundly 
irreverent  in  questiuns  as  to  whether  a  book  was  written  by  a 
man  or  by  "  the  pen  of  the  Triune  God."  They  remembered 
that  the  spiritual  life  of  many  a  hero  and  patriarch  had  been 
sustained  and  insplreil  by  a  Word  of  God  which  was  not  the 
written  word,  but  of  Whom  the  written  word  is  to  us  a 
revelation  ;  and  that  the  earliest  Christians,  who  had  been 
Christians  indeed,  were  heirs  of  the  new  covenant,  though 
not  a  line  of  the  New  Testament  had  yet  been  penned. 
They  returned,  says  the  ablest  and  deepest  historian  of  this 
epoch  to  "  the  power  and  certainty  of  the  material  principle 
of  the  Faith — whence  critical  operations  may  be  contemplated 
with  serenity,  nay,  actively  shared  in  without  anxiety."  ^ 

On  a  Faith  thus  strengthened — on  a  Faith  which  had 
attained  to  a  deeper  certainty  than  historical  criticism  could 
either  bestow  or  shake — all  subsequent  storms  fell  in  vain. 
"  We  older  men,"  says  Meyer,  in  the  Preface  to  his  fourth 
edition  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  "  have  seen  the  day 
■when  Dr.  Paulus  and  his  dev-ices  were  in  vogue ;  he  died 
without  leaving  a  disciple  behind  him.  We  passed  through 
the  tempest  raised  by  Strauss,  and  with  what  a  sense  of 
solitariness  might  its  author  now  celebrate  his  jubilee  1  We 
saw  the  constellation  of  Tubingen  arise,  and  even  before 
Baur  departed  its  lustre  had  waned.  A  firmer  basis  and 
'  Dorncr,  ii.  397. 
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a  more  complete  apprelK-nsion  of  the  truth  were  the 
blessings  which  these  waves  left  behind  them.'"  Christian 
students  availed  themselves  of  ma-ny  important  lessons 
which  critics  had  brought  into  prominence  while  they  re- 
jected their  more  extravagant  couelusions.  Renan's  Vie  d( 
Jigus  failed  to  shake  a  general  conviction.  It  was  accepted 
as  a  picture — in  its  better  aspect  a  pathetic  picture — 
of  the  life  of  Christ  in  its  purely  external  features 
while  no  one  whose  faith  had  not  been  previously  shaken 
felt  anything  but  regret  and  pity  for  its  negation  of  the 
supernatural  at  the  expense  of  the  truthfulness  of  Christ. 
And  meanwhilothc  literature  of  a  strong  and  wise  theology 
was  being  yearly  enriched  by  the  labours  of  men  whose 
learning  and  diligence  were  unsurpassed.  Winer  for  the 
first  time  produced  a  thorough  grammar  of  the  Hellenistic 
dialect.  Tholuck,  outliving  the  times  in  winch  his  house 
was  attacked  and  his  person  insulted  because  he  reverenced 
the  Bible,  outliving,  too,  the  day  when  he  could  only  find  one 
of  bis  theological  students  who  read  the'Bible  for  devotional 
purposes,  began  a  new  epoch  by  his  Commentary  on  the 
Epistle  to  the  Huhrews,  and  once  more  taught  men  to  regard 
the  whole  religion  of  the  Old  Testament  as  being  iu  its 
essence  one  great  and  unassailalile  prophecy.  From  schools 
of  orthodox  reaction,  more  or  less  rigidly  Lutheran  or 
reformed,  came  such  works  as  those  of  Keil,  aud  Haver- 
nick,  of  Stier,  Olshausen,  an<l  Laiige.  From  the  so-called 
"Mediating  Theology" — a  school  of  freer  spirit,  but  not 
untouched  by  tlie  scepticism  of  the  age,  came  the  works 
of  Gesenius,  HiTzia,  Delitzsch,  Hutheh,  Dk  Wette.' 
Neandkk  shed  over  Church  history  the  glow  of  his  ripe 
learning  and  large-hearted  piety.  Meyer  published  his 
critical  and  luminous  edition  of  the  New  Testament. 
DonNER  in  his  Chridokigy  produced  a  book  which  for  its 
speculative  depth  aud  historic  erudition  was  worthy  to  take 


'  Very  tonchinR  were  the  words  ti8e<l  by  De  Wette  shortly  before  hia  death 
in  1848  :  "  I  ftill  info  a  time  of  confusion  ;  the  unity  of  f»it!i  was  destroyed. 
I  too  mixed  myself  np  witli  this  atruggla — in  roiu  !    1  have  not  settled  it," 

K  E  2 
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its  place  beside  the  very  greatest  works  of  Christian  orthodoxy. 
EwALD,  !it  onre  a  prophet  Jind  a  critic,  combining  in  an 
unusual  degree  the  gifts  of  learning,  originality,  and 
eloquence,  stood  haughtily  alone  on  a  pecuUar  eminence,  and 
flung  over  every  part  of  Scripture  the  meteoric  gleam  of  liis 
stormy  genius.  ^  In  every  Protestant  Church  of  Europe  was 
felt  the  stirring  of  a  new  life.  In  France  there  have  been 
such  Inbourers  in  various  fields  as  ViNKT,  MoNOD,  Bersier, 
BUNGENER,    NAVILLE,    ReUSS,   GoDET,   De   PRESSENSfi.      In 

German  Switzorlam.l,  Haoenuach,  Auberlen,  Stahellv, 
RiOOENBACH,  Immer,  and  Keim.  In  Holland,  KuENEJJ, 
ScHOLTEN,  Van  Oosterzee.  In  Sweden  and  Denmark  auch 
men  as  Klausex  and  Maktensen.  Aiid  there  is  scarcely 
one  among  all  these  theologians,  and  a  multitude  of  tlie 
highest  merit  who  are  here  left  unnameil,  who  does  not 
conibine  the  deepe.st  reverence  for  the  tlivine  authority  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  with  an  entire  rejection  of  that 
dogma  of  mechanical  inspiration,  which,  in  addition  to 
many  other  evils  has,  age  after  age,  introduced  so  much 
of  weakness  and  of  confusion  into  the  whole  system  of 
interpretation  of  those  by  whom  it  has  been  maiut^aincd. 

The  English  Church,  since  the  days  of  Bede  and  Alcuin. 
has  rarely,  perhaps  never,  been  in  the  forefront  of  Scriptural 
studies.  She  has  produced  many  masters  of  theology,  such 
as  Hooker,  Andrewes.  Chillingworth,  Whichcote,  Leighton, 
Pearson,  Barrow,  Bull,  Beveridge,  Waterland,  and  Butler. 
She  has  had  unequalled  preachers,  like  Latimer,  Donne, 
Henry  More,  Barrow,  Jeremy  Taylor,  South,  Burnet,  and 
Tillritson.  She  has  had  true  saints  of  God,  like  Bishop 
Ken,  and  Bishop  Wilson,  and  Bishop  Berkeley.  She 
has  had  great  scholars  and  critics,  like  Selden,  Brian 
Walton,  Pocock,  Lightfoot,  Bcntley,  Jlill,  and  Archbishop 
Lawrence.  She  has  had  incomparable  translators,  like 
Wiclif,    WiUiam    Tyndule,    Miles     Coverdale,    and    those 


'  Knrz  MT"  of  his  JnhrhiUjur  that  "  in  thciii  he  lidd  a  yeaxiy  aulo- 
•ia-fi  over  the  colloctrd  theological  aud  biblical  litemtura  of  tne  dojiartfd 
year." 
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of  1611.  She  has  had  laborious  students  in  various 
branches  of  biblical  study,  like  Ussher,  Prideaux,  Matthew 
Poole,  Lardner,  aud  the  editors  of  the  Crititi  Sacri ;  but, 
with  tlie  exception  of  Colet  arid  one  or  two  others,  she  has 
had  but  few  great  exegetes  till  present  times.  She  has  liad 
indeed  Hammond,  Wliitby,  Leigliton,  Patrick,  Horaley ;  but 
is  there  a  single  English  commentary  before  the  last  genera- 
tion, except  the  Isaiah  of  Bishop  Lowth,  of  which  any  one 
coutd  say  without  extravagance  that  it  struck  out  a  new 
line  or  marked  a  new  epoch  1  Can  there  bo  a  better  proof 
of  the  stagnation  of  fifty  yern-s  a^o  than  that  the  jmpular 
commentary  was  the  "  variorum  "  mediocrity  of  D'Oyly  aud 
Mant  ? 

The  views  of  our  theologians  down  to  ver\'  recent  times 
have  been  const -rvative,  with  a  caution  winch  has  not  seldom 
proved  itself  to  be  retrogressive.  The  dogma,  which  had 
so  long  maintained  the  absolute,  su[)ern!itural,  homogeneous 
infallibility  of  every  word  and  letter  contained  in  the 
Bible,  liad  been  weighed  for  centuries  in  the  balances,  and 
never  without  bt^nj;  found  wanting.  Every  argument  and 
principle  ou  which  it  had  staked  its  existence  had  been 
exploded  by  deeper  investigation.  No  conception  more 
subversive  of  Scriptural  authority  has  ever  been  devised  than 
the  assertion,  that  in  the  Bible  we  must  accept  everything 
or  nothing.  That  notion,  which  so  irremediably  confounds 
the  trutli  of  (!«od  with  the  theological  notions  of  men, 
has  been  responsible  for  crimes  and  errors  innumerable. 
The  canon  which  it  maintained  was  indefonsible ;  its 
science  has  been  proved  to  be  childish  ;  its  ethics  are  tainted 
with  hatred  and  intolerance;  its  history  ami  fJironology 
are  ob.solete  ;  its  harmonistic  methods  are  casui.stical  to  di.s- 
honesty;  its  views  about  the  inspiration  of  the  vowel-poinw, 
and  the  perfect  accuracy  of  the  text  have  been  covere<l 
with  Confusion ;  its  whole  method  of  interpretation  has 
been  discredited  and  abandoned.  Wherever  the  systems 
built  upon  this  do^ma  have  been  rejected,  the  Bible  has 
become  more  dear  and  more  widely  understood.     And  yet  for 
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a  considerable  period  the  main  body  of  the  English  Church, 
ignoring  tlie  pliilosophy  and  the  history  of  the  Continent, 
clung  with  tenacity  to  obsolete  conceptions,  and  failed  not 
only  to  further  the  progress  of  Scriptural  study,  but  even 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  sources  of  knowledge  which 
other  Churches  so  largely  used. 

Fifty  years  ngo  the  Shibboleth  of  fwipular  orthodoxy  was 
the  indiscriminate  anathema  of  "German  theology."  If 
in  later  days  the  Church  of  England  has  made  tm  immense 
advance,  the  progress  is  perhaps  more  due  to  Samuel  Taylor 
Coleridge  than  to  any  ordained  or  professional  theologian.' 
He  helped  todeUver  English  Churclimen  from  their  ignorance 
of  German  literature,  and  their  terror  of  German  specula- 
tion. In  his  Aids  to  Brjlefiion  he  sketched  out  a  philo- 
sophy of  reUgion  in  which  he  combined  the  highest 
teaching  of  the  best  Engli.sh  theologians — of  men  like 
Hooker,  and  Jeremy  Taylor,  and  Archbishop  Leighton — with 
iufluences  derived  from  the  Neoplatonic  studies  of  his  youth, 
and  with  truths  wliieh  he  had  learnt  from  Kant  and  Schellin<r 
in  his  maturer  years.  In  his  C'ov/rmons  of  an  Inqiiirinif 
Spirit  he  was  the  first  to  show  his  fellow  countrymen  *  with 
convincing  illustrations  and  impassioned  eloquence  that  the 
Rabbiuir,  iiiediaev.nl  and  ]wst-Reformation  dogma  of  inspira- 
tion could  only  lead  to  iiTeverence  or  casuistry.  He  taught 
them  to  accjuire  their  estimate  of  Scripture  from  the 
contents  and  from  the  claims  of  Scripture  itself,  not  froiu 
the  theories  and  inventions  of  men  respecting  it.  He  proved 
how  clearly  a  Christian  thinker  could  see  that  the  various 
books  of  the  Bible  greatly  ditTor  from  each  other  in  value, 
and  could  yet   honour  the  Bible  as  deeply  as   tlie  Apostles 

'  In  his  latrr  years  (1816  183i)  ColcriilRe  more  nr  f.'ss  entirely  «1ian(]onr<l 
jjoclry  for  pbilosophy  anil  theology.  \\U  Vo'nf'-miinri  of  an  In^iring  Sftirit 
were  not  publiiihud  till  1840,  six  years  after  hi«  Uenth. 

'  Archdeacon  Hare,  Professor  Ibluuricc,  Sterling,  and  Cardiunl  Nowninn  kII 
t«'Btify  to  tlie  influciDceor  Colrridge,  nor  will  their  i^AtimAti-  be  wenkcned  by  tJie 
characteristically  splenetic  sneers  of  Corlyle  (see  .1.  S.  Mill'ii  DimiertiJuinx  , 
Dr.  Hort  in  Cambridge  Rutaya  for  1856;  Remusat,  H/.t.  den  Dcur  Mimdfjt, 
October,  18.^0  :  Dr.  A.  S.  Vutavu  Bmitfiton.  Lecture»,  jty.  475  470  ;  Rigg'a .t/iir<. 
Angliean  Ttifol.  1857  ;  I'riutii>al  Tulloch  on  Cok-ridge  lu  a  Thinker  in  tlt«j 
A'ituUetUh  Cnuurif  lot  January,  1885). 
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tiiemselves.  He  showed  how  possible  it  was  tfi  love  the 
Bible  as  a  book  which  conlaius  ihe  word  of  God,  and  yet 
to  read  it — as  one  o!"  the  must  unimpeachably  orthodox  of 
Geniiaii  theologians  says  that  it  should  be  rtad — "  as  a  book 
which,  with  all  its  Divinity,  with  its  divine  origin  and  divine 
ends,  is  still  written  by  human  hands  for  hunuiu  Iteiugs,  for  a 
human  eye,  a  human  heart,  a  human  unders-taudiug ;  &b  a 
book  which,  though  written  for  all  times,  even  for  eteniity, 
stitl  refers  to  certain  times  and  occasions,  and  must  from 
these  given  times  and  occasions  be  intei-preted."  ^  It  was  for 
every  reason  which  made  him  prize  and  revere  the  Scriptures 
— prize,  revere,  and  love  them  beyond  all  other  books — that 
he  rejected  as  no  longer  tenable  a  theory  which  falsified  the 
whole  body  of  their  liarinoniea  and  symmetrical  grudations, 
and  "  turned  their  breathing  organism  into  a  colossal 
Memnon's  head  with  a  hollow  passage  for  a  voice." 

It  was  this  spirit  wliicb  animated  many  great  English 
teachers  in  modern  days.  To  it  were  due  the  sermons  of 
Arnold  and  of  R<7bertson,  of  Whately  and  Thirlwall,  of  Hare 
and  Kingsley,  which  have  been  so  rich  in  the  noblest  influences 
alike  upon  the  young  and  the  old.  It  was  in  this  spirit  thnt 
one  wliorn  the  foremost  of  living,'  statesmen  has  rightly  ciilled 
"a  spiritual  splendour"  —  Frederic  Denison  Maurice  — 
laboui'cd  for  years  amid  religious  obloquy  and  opposition, 
leaving  to  the  Engli.<h  ( Ihiirch  tJiu  legacy  not  only  of  writings 
full  of  thought,  beauty,  and  tenderness,  but  also  of  a  stainless 
example  ami  a  holy  life.  It  was  this  spirit  which  has  given 
us  in  the  Greek  Testament  of  Alfurd,  in  tiie  dictionaries  of 
the  Bible  and  of  Oiiristian  biography,  and  in  some  recent 
commentaries,  worthy  monuments  of  English  candour  and 
erudition.  It  was  this  spirit  which  shone  fortli  in  Mihiiiiii's 
Hidory  of  the  Jews  and  History  of  Chrislianity.  It  was 
this  spiiit  which  enabled  the  vivid  historic  genius  of 
Arthur  Penrliyn  Stantey  to  recall  before  us  the  stately  and 
heroic  figures,  the  stirring  and  memorable  scenes,  of  Scripture 
history,  till  the  pi^es  of  Genesis,  Exodus,  Judges,  and  the 
'  IlagenbAoh,  Qtrm.  JUUionalism,  p.  192. 
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Kings,  once  more  thrilled  with  the  life  and  teemed  with  the 
insti-uetiveness  of  which  they  had  been  deprived  by  au 
irrational  conventionality.  These  men  duriiig  all  their  dajrs 
bud  the  honour  to  endure  the  beatitude  of  malG<liction. 
They  were  pursued  by  the  attacks  of  no  small  portion 
of  the  clerg}',  and  of  those  who  called  themselves  the  relisjious 
world.  But  they  handed  on  the  torch  of  sincerity  and  truth. 
If  their  works  were  received  at  t!ie  time  of  their  appearance 
with  vehement  dislike  and  strong  denunciation,  as  regards 
the  dead  at  any  rate  the  opposition  is  silenced,  the  denuncia- 
tion has  rollud  away  into  idle  eclioes.  They  have  taken  their 
place  amunif  the  acknowledged  worthies  of  their  Church  and 
nation,  and  in  spite  of  derision  and  reproach,  "  how  are  they 
numbered  among  the  children  of  God  and  their  lot  among 
the  saints  I  " 

And  so  far  from  being  disturbed  or  shaken  by  their  free, 
glad,  and  earnest  investigations,  it  is  by  means  of  those  very 
investigations  that  the  Bible  has  triumphed  over  keen 
ridicule,  over  charges  of  fiction,  over  naturalist  explanations, 
over  mythiciil  theories,  over  destmctive  criticism.  By  the 
combined  labours  of  many  learned  men,  the  spirit  not  of  fear 
but  of  love,  and  a  sound  mind,  has  given  us  a  Revised  Version, 
which — after  having  been  received  as  once  the  Septuagint,  and 
the  Vulgate,  and  Luther's  version,  and  our  own  Authoriseil 
Version  were  received,  with  dislike  and  suspicion — is  quietly 
but  surety  winning  its  way  into  honour  and  reverence.  Our 
own  day  has  given  us  comments  on  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  and  on 
the  Go8j)el  and  Epistles  of  St.  John,  superior  in  some  respects 
to  any  which  have  yet  been  produced  in  any  age  or  any  branch 
of  the  church  of  Christ.  The  history  which  we  have  been 
considering  is  not  exclusively  a  history  of  darkness  and  of 
mistake;  it  is  a  history  also  of  the  triumph  of  light  over 
darkness,  of  truth  over  error,  of  faith  and  freedom  over  tjTanuy 
and  persecution.  It  is  a  history  of  the  dawning  light  and  ot 
the  broadening  day.  By  the  grace  of  God  the  majority  have 
not  been  too  obstinate  to  unlearn  the  errors,  or  to  pluck  up 
the   deeply-rooted    prejudices  of   the    past,  and  hence  in   a 
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Church  as  courageous,  as  active,  as  rich  in  all  good  works  as 
in  auy  age  of  the  past,  we  can  still  say  with  thaukful  hearts, 
Mnivct  immota  Fidc4S. 

In  that  Church  a  living  piety  was  kindled  once  more  by  the 
Evangelical  revival ;  the  spirit  of  reverence,  and  the  sense  of 
historic  continuity  were  renewed  by  the  Oxford  movement; 
and  the  connexion  with  all  that  was  progressive  in  the 
learning,  science,  and  culture  of  the  age,  was  maintained 
in  other  schools  of  large  tolerance  and  comprehensive  charity. 
The  mercy  of  God  has  given  us  many  outpourings  of  the 
Pentecost.  Unless  it  be  through  our  own  guilt,  om-  blind- 
ness, our  formalism,  our  religious  factions,  our  retrogression 
along  the  steps  of  our  Exodus  from  the  UukI  of  intelleetual 
darkness  and  spiritual  thraldom  we  may  trust  that  the  golden 
candlestick  of  our  Church  in  England  will  never  be  removed. 

But  that  we  may  dare  to  encourage  such  a  hope,  something 
more  is  needful  than  that  we  loam  to  despise  the  wrangling 
pettiness  of  party  spirit,  the  spurious  and  dishouest  criticism 
of  party  jouruali.sm,  and  the  idle  reiteration  of  piu^y  shib- 
boleths. We  shall  never  rightly  understand  the  Holy 
Scriptures  unless,  we  keep  alive  among  us  the  Spirit  of 
Freedom  and  the  Spirit  of  Progress.  It  is  necessary  that 
we  should  re-ad  the  handwriting  of  God  ^viitten  upon  the 
jmlace-walls  of  all  tyrannies,  whether  secuhir  or  sacerdotnl. 
It  is  necea.«ary  that  we  .shanld  learn  that  "there  is  nothing 
so  dangerous,  because  there  is  nothing  so  revolutionary  an<l 
convul.sive,  as  the  strain  to  keep  things  fixed,  when  all  the 
world  is  by  the  very  law  of  its  creation  in  etemjiJ  pro- 
gress." It  is  necessary  that  we  should  read  in  God's  Bible 
of  History  that  "the  cau.se  of  all  the  evil  in  the  world 
may  bt;  traced  to  that  deadly  error  of  human  indolence 
and  comiption,  that  it  is  our  duty  to  preservi-,  an<l  not 
tt>  improve." '  It  is  above  all  cs-sential  tiiat  we  should 
see  the  hand  of  God  in  current  events,  and  understand  the 
thoughts  which  He  is  expressing  by  the  movements  in  tlie 
midst  of  which  we  live.  Since  the  days  of  the  Fathers 
>  Dr.  Arnold. 
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and  the  St^hoolmen  every  sphere  of  knowledge  has  been 
almost,  immeasurably  dilated,  and  many  coiict'irtions  regarded 
as  irrefragable  have  been  utterly  revolutionised.  Again  aud 
ag-ain  have  Gtjd'a  otlier  revelatious  flashed  ujion  the  sacre<l 
page  a  light  which  has  convicted  its  most  ]X)sitive  interpreters 
of  fundamental  errors.  Nine  years  before  the  Confession  of 
Augsburg  (1530)  Magellan  liad  sailed  round  the  world  ;  thrt-e 
years  before  the  death  of  Luther  (1540)  Copernicus  had  pub- 
lished his  JJe  Rivolutionibus  Orbiuin,  Codtstmm,.  The  Synod 
of  Dort  was  sitting,  aud  Gerhard  was  elaboratiug  his  Loci  duriug 
the  very  years  in  which  Galileo  and  Kepler  were  making  their 
discoveries.  Newton  was  discovering  the  law  of  gravitation 
while  Calovius  was  wiiting  his  L'hidia  lUnslrata.  Since  the 
phases  of  Venus  were  revealed  to  the  telescope  of  Galileo 
we  have  leanit  the  existence  of  infinite  space  thronged  with 
innumerable  worlds.  Since  fossil  boues  were  submitted 
to  the  prophetic  eye  of  Cuvier  we  have  leaj'ut  that  infinite 
time  has  been  peopled  with  innunu'rable  existences.  The 
search  into  caves  and  river-beds  has  shown  us  the  immemorial 
relics  and  flint  imi)lemeut3  of  primeval  man.  The  discoveries 
of  philology  have  laid  open  to  us  the  earliest  records  of  his 
language.  A  scientific  observer,  second  perhaps  to  none 
since  the  days  of  Newton,  after  having  been  treated  jill  his 
hfe  long  as  an  enemy  to  religioUj  was  laid,  but  tlu-ee  years 
ago,  in  his  honoured  grave  in  Westminster  Abbey.  His 
theories,  which  have  been  scores  of  times  denounced  from  this 
very  pul])it,  are  now  not  only  accepted  by  the  great  majority 
of  scientific  men  throughout  the  world,  but  have  been 
admitted  by  many  leiiding  theologians  to  be  in  no  sense 
irreconcilable  with  sacred  tniths.  Entirely  apart  from  his 
central,  and  as  yet  unproven  hypothesis,  he  has  illustrated  the 
necessity  for  scientific  methods,  and  has  furnished  us  with 
new  and  starthng  conceptions  of  the  order,  development, 
and  maintenance  of  living  organisms.  It  would  be  idle  to 
suppose  that  discoveries  so  vast  and  hy}K)these8  so  splendid 
should  have  no  eflFect  on  the  deepest  beliefs  of  men. 
The  students  of  science  have  exercised  a  mighty  influence 
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over  theolog}',  were  it  only  that  by  their  linrar  progress 
and  magnificent  achievements  they  have  stimulated  that 
spirit  uf  inquiry  which  for  many  centuries  had  only  gyrated 
within  limits  prescribed  too  often  by  the  ignorance  of  priests. 
What  should  be  the  attitude  of  religion  towards  those  who 
have  euriched  tlie  life  of  man  by  these  superb  contributions 
of  advancing  knowledge  ?  We  know  what  it  has  been.  It 
has  bt;en  an  attitude  first  of  fierce  persecution,  then  of 
timid  comjtromi.sc,  lastly,  of  thankless  and  inevitable  accept- 
ance. Although  some  great  discoverera  have  belonged,  like 
Roger  B;u-on  and  Copernicus,  to  the  ranks  of  the  clergy, 
there  is  scarcely  a  nascent  science  which  the  accredited 
defenders  of  religion  have  jK»t  in  their  ignorance  striven  tt> 
over^vhulm ;  scarcely  a  great  discover}'  which,  in  the  first 
instance,  they  did  not  denounce  as  heretical  or  blasphemous. 
Such  an  attitude  deserved  the  defeats  which  it  has 
received — defeats,  not  of  religion,  not  of  Christianity,  not  of 
the  very  smallest  fraction  of  the  truths  of  God,  but 
defeats  of  the  obstructiveness,  the  okscurantism,  or  at 
best  the  arrogant  imperfection  of  those  who  misinteqireted 
the  requirements  of  true  religion,  and  mistook  for  its 
oracles  the  echoes  of  their  own  prejudice  and  pride.' 
Five  hundred  years  of  mistaken  opposition,  from  the  days 
of  Roger  Bacon  down  to  those  of  Darwin,  may,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  have  convinced  theologians  that  all  their  teachings 
are  neither  infallible  nor  divine.  It  is  only  the  foundation  of 
God  that  remaincth  sure,  and  on  that  foundation  have  been 
built  also  the  irrcfragjible  conclusion.s  of  science.  We  are  not, 
indeed,  called  upon  to  accept  at  once  every  unproven  hypo- 
thesis, or  to  mistake  for  science  mere  assertions  about  that 
which  is  unknowable,  or  that  which  can  only  be  spiritu- 
ally discerned.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  votaries  of  science 
have  oft^n  had  a.s  little  right  ta  speak  in  the  name  of  science 
as  the  tbeologiaQs  have  had  little  right  to  speak  in  the  name 


•  The  Uvea  of  Virgilius,  Roger  Bacon,  Copernicus,  CnnipftncllB,  Oolnmhus. 
VpKnlius,  Galileo,  Kcpirr,  Dcscairteii,  and  very  mAii}'  jiioiu  liie  full  uf  waruiiiga 
ogaiuHt  the  rash  abuse  of  Scripture  textiw 
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of  God.  Nevertheless  it  remains  certain  that  tnie  science 
and  true  religion  are  twin  sisters,  each  studying  her  own 
sacred  book  of  God,  and  nothing  but  disaster  has  arisen  from 
the  petulant  scorn  of  the  one  and  the  false  fear  and  cruel 
tyrannies  of  the  otlier.  Let  theni  study  in  mutual  love  and 
honour  side  by  side,  and  each  pronounce  respecting  those 
things  M'hich  alone  she  knows. 

But  the  ndvanoe  of  the  human  intellect  has  not  lain  solely 
in  the  realm  of  natural  science.  Philosophy  and  psychology 
- — the  labours  of  Descartes,  Spinoza,  Leibnitz,  WollV,  Kant, 
Fichte,  Jacobi,  Schelling,  Hegel,  and  of  their  successors — 
have  turned  men's  thoughts  inwards,  and  have  shown  the 
necessary  limitations  of  human  knowkcige,  while  they  have 
failed  to  shidce  the  fundamentals  ot  I'aitii. 

The  study  of  corapamtive  reUgion,  a  study  of  yesterday. 
and  mainly  founded  by  students  who  still  live  and  work 
in  the  midst  of  us,  has  shown  how  many  are  the  religious 
books  of  Humanity,  and  how  they  too — though  they  stand  so 
immeasurably  V^elow  the  Scriptures  in  worth  and  sacredneas — 
have  suffered  from  the  analogous  misinterpretations  of  an 
ill-directed  superstition. 

Nor  wliile  physical  science  and  metaphysical  inquiry  were 
thus  arlvuncing  l)y  leaps  and  springs  wa.s  it  likely  that  criticism 
should  remain  stationary.  The  detnonwtrutiun  of  the  forgery 
of  the  Donation  of  Conatantine  and  the  Decretals  of  Isidore 
on  wjiicli  had  been  Viuilt  the  great  fabric  uf  papal  suftreinacy 
over  the  natiouid  Churi-hos ;  '  the  examination  by  Daille  of 
the  Ignatian  Epistles  (IGGC);  the  letters  of  Beutley  on  the 
Epistles  of  Phalari.s  (16!.t9);  the  theory  of  Wolf  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  Homeric  poems ;  the  rejection  of  the  genuineues* 
of  the  so-called  works  of  Dionysius  the  Ai'eopagite;  *  and 
many  similar  discoveries,  awoke  the  ndndsof  men  duiing  the 
course  of  two  centuries  to  the  fact  that  pseudepigiaphy 
was  a  common  piienomenon  alike  of  Jewish,  heathea,  and 


'  Valla's  discoune,  De  Polait.  Imp.  et  Eecl.  was  written  in  1440. 
By  Valla,  wbo  is  ralloweil  by  Emttiiiag,  Annolt.   in  Acta  xviiL  34.     8«a 
Uiwlier,  Diagert,  de  JScriptia  Biouy'sio  {fiipjHaitit,  lt>!)0. 
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Christian  literature,  and  slioweil  tliem  the  decisive  character 
of  internal  evidence.  Niebuhr  applie<l  the  solvent  uf  criti- 
cism to  the  series  of  legends  which  passed  for  Roman  history, 
and  a  multitude  of  successors  in  his  school  has  proved  the 
futility  of  much  which  had  once  received  unquestioned 
credence. 

Aniid  this  outburst  of  new  and  varied  knowledge  which  has 
enlarged  in  so  many  directions  our  cumpreheusion  of  Gotl's 
dealings  with  our  race,  it  would  be  disheartening  indeed, 
and  it  wouKl  be  a  contradiction  to  the  whole  course  of  history, 
if  we  had  made  no  advance  in  our  knowledge  of  Scripture. 
It  would  have  been  shameful  if  we  had  remained  content 
with  the  exegesis  of  the  Rabbis,  who  were  children  of  an 
imperfect  and  abrogated  dispensation,  or  the  Fathers  who 
"  lived  among  the  falling  and  fallun  leaves  of  tlie  old 
world,"  or  the  Schoolmen  in  the  ages  of  an  all  but  uni- 
versal ignorance.  It  was  inevitable,  nay,  it  was  most 
necessary,  nay,  more,  the  sacredness  of  truth — which  "is 
as  impossible  to  be  soiled  by  any  outward  touch  as  the 
sunbeam  " — made  it  imperative  that  new  principles  of  in- 
quiry ami  modern  methods  of  criticism  should  be  extended  to 
those  records  of  revelation  in  which  it  was  ceiiain  that  nothing 
could  suffer  which  was  intrinsically  truthful  or  divine.  Even 
in  tlie  dawn  of  the  Reformation  a  Cajetan  no  less  than  a 
Luther,  and  in  the  next  age  a  Simon  no  less  than  a  Spinoza, 
had  recogniseil  the  freedom  of  Scriptural  criticism.  The 
Reformers  had  struck  the  Ai>ocry])lia  out  of  the  Canon,  and 
gone  far  to  place  some  books  of  the  Bi«»le — as  had  been 
done  centuries  earlier  by  some  of  the  Rabbis,  and  by  some 
of  the  Fathers — in  the  ranks  of  deutero-canonicity.  In  the 
year  1753  the  French  physician,  Astruc,  discovered  the  double 
stratum  of  Elohistic  and  Jehovistic  elements  in  the  Book  of 
Genesis.  Since  his  day  criticism,  both  historic  and  i>liilo- 
logical,  has  been  applied  to  every  narrative  ami  every  section 
of  Scripture.  Many  of  its  results  have  taken  their  place 
.'iinong  valued  truths ;  many  of  its  a-sertious  have  been 
Lriumphautiy  refuted.    It  has  ovurtlirowu  false  human  theoriet), 
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it  has  not  shaken  so  rnudi  as  tlie  fringe  of  a  single  truth. 
But  the  notion  of  verbal  infallibility  could  not  possibly  sur- 
vive the  birth  of  historic  inquiry,  whit-h  showed  in  Scrip- 
ture as  elsewhere  an  organic  growth, and  therefore  a  necessary 
period  of  immature  development.  And  meanwhile  we  have 
been  taught  of  God  a  ftarlessness  which  enables  us  to  ex- 
amine every  critical  question  with  tolerance  and  candour. 
We  have  learnt  to  see,  not  only  that  everything  is  not  lost, 
but  even  that  nothing  is  lost  if  criticism  succeeds  in  proviog 
that  the  Pentateuch  is  composed  of  different  elements,  and 
the  Book  of  Chronicles  a  late  and  one-sided  narrative,  or  that 
there  were  two  Isaiahs,  and  two  Zechariahs,  or  that  the  old 
Antilegomena  must  still  be  regarded  as  of  dubious  genuine- 
ness. Nay,  more,  all  is  not  tost  if  we  were  even  compelled  to 
make  the  extravagant  admission  that  the  Pastoral  Epistles 
were  pseudonymous,  and  the  Fourth  Gospel  was  not  written  by 
St.  John.  Where  the  Spirit  of  God  is  there  is  liberty.  All 
these  questions  have  been  under  discussion  for  many  years ; 
yet  to  multitudes  of  those  who  on  these  questions  have  come 
to  decisions  Avhich  are  in  opposition  to  the  current  opinions, 
the  Bible  is  still  the  divinest  of  all  books  and  the  Lord  Jeans 
Christ  is  still  the  Son  of  God,  the  Saviour  of  the  World. 

And  if  any  man  ask,  "  How  are  we  to  discriminate  between 
that  which  in  the  Bible  ought  to  be  to  us  the  immediate 
word  of  God,  and  that  wliich,  having  been  but  relative  and 
transient,  is  not  His  word  to  us?" — I  answer  that  not  only 
is  there  not  the  shghtest  practical  difficulty  in  doing  so,  but 
that  the  question  shows,  surely,  a  strange  and  unworthy 
timidity.  In  the  first  place,  no  theor)'^  which  can  be  invented 
will  give  the  certitude  which  is  claimed  for  every  petty 
detail  of  sectarian  dissidence  or  theological  terminology  ;  nor 
can  any  pretence  of  an  infallible  decision  ever  give  infalli- 
bility to  hosts  of  fallible  and  varying  interpretations.  But 
for  all  essential  truths,  have  we  nothing  to  guide  us  into  cer- 
tainty ?  Have  we  no  reason  "  lighte<i  by  God,  and  lighting 
to  God,  res  illuminata,  illvminans"  1  Have  we  williin  tu 
no  voice  of  Conscience,  "  that  aboriginal  Vicar  of  Christ,  & 
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Prophet  in  its  informations,  a  Monarch  in  its  percmptoriness, 
a  Priest  in  its  blessings  ami  auatheniaa"?  Have  we  no 
Spirit  of  God  to  guide  us,  or  has  He  abdicated  His  office 
since  the  days  of  St.  John,  or,  at  any  rate,  since  the 
days  of  St.  lYugustine  I  Is  it  not  enough  that,  to  us,  the 
test  of  Qod's  word  is  the  teaching  of  Him  who  ia  the  Word 
of  God  ?  Is  it  not  an  absohvtely  plain  and  simple  rule  that 
anything  in  the  Bible  which  teaches  or  seems  to  teach  any- 
thing which  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  love,  the  gentle- 
ness, the  truthfulness,  the  purity  of  Christ's  gospel,  is  not 
Uod's  word  to  ns,  however  clearly  it  shuids  on  the  Bible 
page  ? '  The  Bible,  as  I  have  already  said,  has  been  quoteiJ  to 
junction  despotism,  tyrannicide,  priestly  usurpation,  poly- 
gamy, slavery,  cunning,  assassination,  cruel  auperstitions,  re- 
morseless intolerance,  exterminating  war.  It  has  been 
quoted  to  slander  the  Apostle,  to  crush  the  reformer,  to 
discourage  the  student,  to  break  the  hearts  of  the  saints 
of  God.  Such  applications  of  Holy  Writ,  even  though  an 
Angel  from  heaven  utter  them,  are  not  and  cannot  be  to  us 
the  word  of  God.  We  shall  find  in  Scripture  all  that  is 
necessary  for  the  salvation  of  our  souls ;  we  shall  find  in  it 
the  few  great  moral  princifdes  which  suffice  for  the  guidance 
of  our  life.  Whenever  we  are  quoting  it  to  stimulate  the 
energy,  to  alleviate  the  misery,  to  promote  the  happiness  of 
mankind — whenever  we  are  able  to  use  its  words  as  arrows  of 
lightning  to  slay  the  Python  of  cormption,  or  to  shatter 
the  strongholds  of  oppression,  robbery,  an<l  wrong, — then  we 
are  using  it  in  accordance  with  Christ's  spirit, — then  we  are 
indubit4d>ly  and  indis])utid)ly  right.  But  when  we  use  it  to 
oppose  science,  to  stimulate  hatred,  to  check  progress,  to 
crush  independence,  tu  buttress  tyranny,  then  we  are  using 
it  for  the  injury  of  mankind,  and  therefore  not  to  promote, 
but  to  hinder  the  will  of  Him  Who  spake  in  times  past  unto 
the  fathers  by  the  Prophets,  but  hath  in  these  la«t  days 
spoken  unto  us  by  His  Son. 

In  the  name  of  that  Son  of  God  is  the  secret  of  our  progress, 
^  8«e  the  remarkB  of  Luther  ((aottsJ  by  KitstLiu,  ii.  260. 
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of  our  security,  of  our  freedom,  of  our  strength.^  If  we  bnihl 
upon  Him,  we  build  on  the  one  Foundation.  It  is  because 
they  put  themselvea  in  place  of  Him.  that  hieraichies  have 
fjillen  into  corruption  and  ruin.  It  is  because  they  failed  to 
comprehend  His  nature  that  philosophies  have  passed  away. 
It  is  because  they  thrust  the  dead  letter  in  the  place 
of  His  living  Spirit,  that  religious  movements  have  ended 
in  hatred  and  obstructiveness.  It  is  because  they 
have  mistaken  the  dawn  for  a  conflagration  that  theolo- 
gians have  so  often  been  the  foes  of  light.''  It  is  because 
they  have  appealed  to  self-deceiving  intaitions  as  infallible 
proofs  of  their  own  human  interpretations,  that  their  cheriahe<l 
conclusions  have  so  often  been  overthrown.  But  no  Church, 
and  no  system,  and  no  man  who  has  been  rooted  and 
grounded  in  Him  in  love  haa  ever  failed  to  increase  with  the 
increase  of  God.  Amid  the  tyrannies  of  priestcraft,  nmid  the 
aberrations  of  theology,  amid  the  doubts  and  ditficulties  of 
criticism,  the  Bible  has  continued  to  be  the  inalienable  pos- 
session of  the  Christian  Church.  No  attempt  to  keep  the 
sacred  writings  as  a  seven-sealed  book  in  the  hands  of  the 
clergy,  no  insuperable  difficulties  created  by  dogmas  about 
inspiration,  no  false  systems  of  interpretation  built  up<>n 
those  dogmas,  have  been  able  t^  snatcli  the  Bible  wholly 
from  the  bauds  of  the  vast  unknown  multitude  whom  God 
haa  known  for  His,  and  who  have  departed  from  iniquity. 
To  them — the  simple  and  the  un.selfish  and  the  pure  in 
heart — it  has  ever  been  as  still  it  is  a  guide  to  the  feet  and  a 
lamp  to  the  path,  and  in  the  quaint  language  of  our  Transla- 
tors' Preface  "  a  granary  of  wholesome  food  against  fenowed 
traditions."  For  them  there  hjis  always  been  that  pure  exe- 
gesis of  the  heart  which  to  the  pride  of  an  anathematising 
theology  haa  often  been  unknown.      Reading  the  Scriptures 

*  "  AU  the  Beeniinjj  cnnlnnliptionH  of  Serriptnre  «re  rrconcilod  in  Jesns 
CliriHt  ■•  (Tn'rn],  Pens^tf  II.  ii.  «  13). 

'  When  .(ohti  Owen  (Worka,  lix.  310)  sitid  tlint  Nowtnn's  ilwcovcries  wer« 
"built  oti  fallible-  phenomena,  nml  ftilvancfii  by  many  arbitniry  prvisumptiona 
againtt  eind^nt  U.itimonim  of  Scriphtrf,"  liL«  Sfntonoos  may  stnnil  ikt  but  on* 
8r>e<'inirn  of  hutxlrcds  and  thnnsandii  of  thp  obsonntntiHt  nttt^muoe*  nf 
theologians  who  attrihnte  infallibility  to  their  own  exrg<;tical  errow. 
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not  with  the  eyes  of  partisanship,  of  suspicion,  or  of  self- 
interest,  but  with  the  eyes  of  love,  and  "into  the  soul's 
vernacular,"  they  have  found  it  rich  in  blessing  and  con- 
solation. The  secret  of  the  Lord  has  been  with  them 
that  fear  Him,  and  He  has  shown  tht-m  His  covenant. 
For  more  than  1700  years  party  theologians,  "who  have 
sought  mainly  for  proof-texts  to  confound  the  heresies  of 
others  and  to  build  up  despotism  for  tberaselves,  have  gone 
astray;  but  alao  for  more  than  1700  years,  with  no  more 
need  than  the  early  Christians  had  for  dialectic  definitions 
or  elaborate  theories,  the  simple  have  learned  wisdom. 
Unencumbered  by  ponderous  learning,  uncrushed  by  a  vast 
apparatus  of  systems,  unterrified  by  difficulties,  indifferent 
to  wranglings,  unperverted  by  aberrations,  they  have 
not  been  seduced  from  the  simplicity  which  is  in  Christ 
Jesua  into  pathless  labyrinths  of  allegory  and  dogma.  They 
have  not  seen  but  have  yet  believed,  and  have  never  been 
disappointed  of  their  hope.^  Bengel  in  his  brief  summary 
of  the  epochs  of  exegesis  calls  the  first  NcUiva,  and  that — 
without  its  Judaic  and  Rabbinic  weakness — all  true  Christians 
however  humble  have  always  enjoyed.  The  saving  know- 
ledge of  Holy  Scripture  "  is  a  science,"  as  Pascal  said,  "  not 
of  the  intellect,  but  of  the  heart."  -  And  therefore  in  tliis 
respect  also  the  history  at  which  we  have  glanced  \s,  full 
of  encouragement.  The  supremacy  of  the  Scriptures  is 
assured  when  they  are  seen  to  be  human  as  well  as  divine, 
find  are  nut  regarded  as  the  sole  source  of  revelation,  but 
rattier  as  the  record  of  its  progressive  development.  They 
are  indeed  the  witness  to  evangelic  truth,  but  for  that  truth 
when  once  attained  we  have  the  yet  surer  witness  of  Faith. 
When  the  Church  has  forgotten  this  co-ordinate  claim  of  Faith, 
when  she  has  rested  content  in  slotliful  bandage,  when  she  has 

'  "The  nnlcamrd  muhitmic  have obtiiined  more  good  from  thi' Bible  thou 
the  learned  scLools,  becAuse,  followin);  the  hermenentic*  of  Dnturi>,  tlicy  dn 
not  attempt  to  enjoy  it  all  at  once.  For  that  u  beyond  haman  power.  For 
every  day  it«  care,  for  evory  time  its  text ;  there  are  t«xti  for  all  timee.  The 
d«Totithi>art  fimJg  it  out  from  amidst  the  maaii,  and  with  its  meaning  consolrs 
itaelf  for  tlji-  r«.st"     Ktius,  p.  699,  E.  T. 

»  Tasoul,  Pcnsta,  LL  17,  g  106. 
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tbnist  u  book,  even  the  most  sacred,  betwet'U  herself  ami  the 
living  continuous  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God, — 
when  she  has  confounded  theology  with  religion  and  the  clergy 
with  the  Church — then,  by  salutaxy  discipline,  by  needful 
epochs  of  defeats  and  iijiathy,  God  has  led  her  back  from  her 
wanderings,  and  once  more  turned  her  gaze  to  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness,  and  set  her  feet  on  the  one  Rock  against 
which  tlio  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail. 

And  lastly,  if  we  need  for  the  understanding  of  Holy 
Scripture  a  Guide  who  cannot  fail,  if  we  would  learn  such 
principles  of  interpretation  as  shall  secure  us  not  indeed 
against  literary  errors  of  criticism  and  theory,  which 
must  always  be  incident  t<7  our  fLdliblo.  natures,  but  against 
every  error  which  could  be  pernicious  to  mankind  or  perilous 
to  our  own  soula,  we  need  but  to  study  the  method  of  the 
Lord  Christ  Himself.  He  is  the  one  Divine  Antjelus 
Jnterprcs  ct  Divinat  veritatis  intemuntins.  *  The  errors  of 
which  we  have  been  unwilling  witnesses  could  never 
have  arisen  if  men  had  followed,  instead  of  reversing, 
the  methods  which  He  taught  by  His  precepts  and 
illustrated  by  His  example.  By  no  word  that  He  uttered 
did  He  sanction  that  mechanical  theory  of  inspiration  which 
"is  at  variance  with  the  wliole  form  and  fashion  of  the 
Bible,  and  is  destructive  of  all  that  is  holiest  in  man  and 
highest  in  religion."  *  When  He  lived  on  earth  a  system  of 
interpretation  had  alreatly  attained  to  its  full  proportions,  to 
which  His  own  was  so  entirely  opposed,  that  one  of  the  first 
things  which  the  multitudes  observed  respecting  Him  was 
that  He  condemned  it  by  His  example.  That  system  was 
the  Rabbinic,  the  Pharisaic,  the  method  of  the  Scribes — a 
system  servile,  secondhand,  traditional,  superstitious,  self- 
interested,  denunciative,  fantastic — and  its  main  features 
have  been  continued  by  direct  affiliation  through  the 
Christian  centuries  down  to  our  own.  ,  What  was  His  atti- 

'  Buddeiis,  Pto^.  od  lUnibach,  Inttl.  77>n«.,  nd  fin,  Coiiij).  Merr.  Eimt 
lUiU  -mm  Autlfgcn,  p.  43  ;  "IVaiui,  vrinl  da*  Thema  btarbeitct  Ktrdtn  :  Jemta 
f'et^rit  Tfstnuirnti  interpret  yrimariut >  " 

'  WtwUiott,  ItUrod.  to  the  Gospel*,  p.  6. 
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tude  towards  that  system  ?  There  is  not  one  of  its 
erroneous  principles  which  He  did  not  tacitly  discounten- 
ance or  expressly  condemn.  The  Scribes  relied  on  precedent ; 
He  taught  with  authority.  They  overlaid  the  Law  with 
inferences ;  He  told  them  that  they  set  the  Word  of  God 
at  naught  hy  their  traditions.  They  claimed  the  power  to 
shut  out  all  except  their  adherents  from  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven ;  He  flung  open  its  gates  to  all  the  world.  They 
clutched  in  their  own  hands  the  key  of  knowledge ;  He 
wrenched  it  from  their  grasp  and  gave  it  to  fishermen  and 
publicans.  They  with  false  reverence  bad  counted  tlie  very 
letters  of  their  Bible ;  He  told  them  that  they  were 
ignorant  of  its  most  essential  principles.  They  explained 
Scripture  theologically,  scientificaUy,  witJi  infinite  and  elab- 
orate subtlety;  He  seized  tiie  one  essential  message  of  its 
spiritual  teaching.'  They  insisted  on  dogmas  and  minutiae  ; 
He  broadened  the  significance  of  Scripture  into  that  of  its 
centra]  tniths.  They  were  ready  to  stone  a  man  for  blasphemy 
against  Moses  if,  in  spite  of  the  progressing  ages,  he  treated  any 
utterance  of  the  Pentateuch  as  being  other  than  eternally 
valid  and  supernaturally  divine  ;  He  taught  that  some  of  the 
Mosaic  regulations,  in  themselves  intrinsically  imjjerfect,  were 
tjnly  a  concession  to  the  hardness  of  men's  hearts.  They, 
lastly,  were  ever  extracting  from  the  Scriptures  some  pretext 
for  condemning  Him,  for  condemning  His  disciples,  for  con- 
demning the  great  mass  of  mankind  except  themselves ;  His 
favourite  and  thrice- repeated  quotation — condemning  thi' 
spirit  of  hatred,  condemning  the  spirit  of  Icttt'r-worship,  con- 
demning the  bondage  of  formalism — was  "  Go  ye  and  learn 
what  that  meaneth,  I  will  have  mercy  and  not  sacrifice."  It 
was  thus  that  Christ  supported  the  Divine  authority  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  Schemes  of  interpretation,  whether  Rabbinic, 
Kabbalistif,  Alexandrian,  Patristic,  Scholastic,  Dogmatic, 
Philosophical,  Psychological,  or  Practical,  may  follow  false 
developments  and  abound  in  erroneous  details  ;  *  and  so  far  as 


>  See  M»tt.  xxii.  29-32 ;  Mark  lii.  24-27  ;  Luke  xx.  84-88. 
'  /Sffl^Aouf  Ktvtxpmytaf,  ]  Tim.  vt  20  ;  2  Tim.  ii.  16. 
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tliDse  who  apply  them  are  dominated  by  the  spirit  of  pride, 
jealousy,  hatred,  or  partisanship  their  oppressive  narrowness 
may  intiict  immeastirable  wrongs  on  the  heart  and  intellect 
of  man. '  But  no  such  schemes  receive  any  sanction  from 
the  approval  or  practice  of  our  Lord.  He  has  but  one 
principle,  which  is  to  go  to  the  very  heart  of  the  central 
idea,  and  to  till  it  with  the  large  liberality  of  love.  God  is 
righteous.  If  we  be  sons  of  God  we  must  hate  falsity  and 
injustice  and  all  "lying  for  God"  with  a  perfect  hatred. 
God  is  a  Spirit.  If  we  be  in  living  communion  with  God 
we  must  nut  only  believe  in  the  continuous  inspiration  of 
His  Spirit,  but  we  must  speak  with  tongues  and  must 
interpret.  Go<l  is  Love.  We  .<?hall  never  go  far  astray  in  the 
interpretation  of  Scripture  even  though  we  be  but  wayfaring 
men  and  fools,  if  we  strive  by  our  theology  to  regulate  our 
life,  and  to  sway  the  whole  movement  of  our  intellect  by  the 
spirit  which  Christ  manifested  and  by  the  Divine  example 
which  He  set;- — by  the  golden  rule  which  it  may  be  that  He 
clothed  in  thejse  very  words,  "Never  be  joyful  save  when 
ye  look  upon  the  face  of  your  brother  in  love."' 

Pon-o  U7ium  necfssarium:     Let  me,  a.s  my  last  word,  leave 
with  you  the  hexameters  of  a  poet  of  the  fourth  century  : — 

"  Discussi  fateor  sectas  attentius  omnes, 
Plurima  quaeaivi,  per  singula  quaeque  cucurri, 
Nee  quicquam  inveni  melius  quam  credere  Christo."  * 


^  "  Out  upou  you  that  will  read  Scripture  only  to  copy  thosie  thinxi  wbich 
are  held  out  to  na  oa  warnings,  not  as  examples." — Kcnilworlh.  Tnk*'  two 
iostAnces  of  age-long  Crimea — ^persecution  «na  slavery.  Of  ptTsccutiou  sup- 
{tortud  by  Scripture  texts  I  hare  said  euougli.  For  slavery  one  Quotation  out 
of  thousands  nmy  sullice.  "  From  itti  inJterenl  natvre"  said  Bishop  Uopkios 
of  Vennout,  "ihirtry  has  been  a  curse  and  blight  whtrtvtr  it  txiitt :  yet  it  i* 
loamifUed  by  the  BibU.  Thurcforc,  as  slavery  is  recognised  by  the  Bible, 
vmj  man  hna  a  right  to  o»-u  slavpD,  providmi  they  an  not  treated  witli 
WMMMHOry  cruelty." 

*  Qnisquia  .  .  talom  inde  mntentiam  duxvrit  ut  .  .  acdilicandae  caritati 
sit  utilis  .  .  non  pemiciose  fallitur,  nee  omnino  mentitnr."  Aug.  Ik  Doetr. 
Ckriat.  iiL 

*  "  Et  Dunquam,  inqujt,  laeti  sitis,  nisi  quum  fratrem  vestram  videritis  in 
oahtate."  Quoted  by  Jeroiue  from  the  "Gospel  of  the  Hebrews,"  Jer.  t» 
Efk.  V.  3. 

*  Antonius. 
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I  too  have  examined  many  sects ;  I  have  considered  many 
phases  of  teaching;  I  have  found  nothing  hetter  than  to 
believe  in  Christ  We  may  differ  about  many  things,  and  the 
less  Christian  be  our  disposition  the  more  bitter  will  be  our 
religious  differences ;  but  though  there  may  be  many  readers 
who  will  disagree  with  me  in  much  that  I  have  said,  I  trust 
that  they  will  all  agree  with  me,  heart  and  soul,  in  believing 
that  the  one  end  of  all  Scriptural  study,  the  one  object  of  all 
Christian  life,  the  one  thing  needful  to  be  desired  in  all  the 
world,  is  this :  to  find  Christ,  and  to  be  found  in  Him,  not 
having  a  righteousness  of  our  own,  even  that  which  is  of 
the  Law,  but  that  which  is  through  faith  in  Christ,  the 
righteousness  which  is  of  Qod  by  &ith. 


NOTES. 


BajEihi  on  Deut  xvii.  II,  says,  "The  Rabbis  are  to  be  believed  even 
when  they  say  that  right  is  left,  and  left  h  right." 

"  He  that  quarrelB  with  his  Ralibi  quairela  as  it  were  with  tin.- 
Shekinak"     Sc*  Sanhe.lrin,  f.  110,  1  ;  Num.  xxvi.  9. 

"  The  carse  of  a  Rabbi  comes  to  pass  even  when  it  is  without  cause." 
Saiihedrin,  f.  20^  2  (  a  liat  contradictiifn  of  Prov.  xxvL  2). 

"Even  the  conditional  curae  of  a  Rabbi  is  certain  to  conie  to  pass." 
Makkoth,  f.  11],  1. 

"When  the  Rabbis  look  at  a  man  in  displeasaTe,  he  dies  or  becomea 
poor."     Chagiga,  f.  6,  6. 

"  A  Rabbi  in  greater  than  a  prophet." 
-  "A  man  should  respect  his  Rabbi  more  than  his  fatlier." 

"  At  the  death  of  Rabbi,  meekness  and  fear  of  sin  were  at  an  end. 
' Say  not  meekness,'  exclaimed  Rav  Joseph,  'for  I  am  still  here.'  ' Say 
not  fear  of  sin,*  exclaimed  Rav  Nachman,  'for  I  am  still  here.'  "  Sota, 
f.  49,  2. 

The  Rabbis,  like  the  Schoolmen,  rejoiced  in  bestowing  pompous 
titles  upon  each  other,  such  as  ; 

"The  Modest,  the  Patient,  the  Elder, 

the  Great." 
"Upright   Pillar,"  or  "Mighty  Ham- 
mer." » 
R  Meir.  "The  Brilliant"   (Meir)  •   and   "Boctl 

nes,  Lord  of  Wonders." 

1  Bemkhofb,  f.  28,  2. 

'  His  real  name  was  Nehoraii.     'Embin,  f.  13,  2. 


Hillel  the  Nasi. 


R.  Jobanan  ben  Zakkai. 
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R.  Eleazar  ben  Hyrkanoa. 

R.  Judah. 

R,  Tarphon. 

R.  Isliinael. 

R.  Aqilia. 

R,  Eliiixer  ben  Jacob. 

R.  Ji>8e. 

R.  Johiinaii  bi-n  Nuri. 

Rabbiih. 

R.  Jose  the  Galileim. 

R.  Eleazar  ben  Arak, 

R.  Josejih. 

R.  Jimhuu  ben  Cliananiah. 


'  A  closed  cistern." ' 

'  The  Holy,  the  Prince,  Our  EabbL" 

*A  pile  of  nuts." 

'  A  haiuly  store." 

'A  well-stocked  storehouse." 

'  A  Kah,  but  clean." 

'  Always  ready." 

'  A  heap  df  Halakhoth." 

'  Ruoter  up  of  mnuiitains." ' 

'A  beautiful  compiler."' 

'A  Wflling  spring." 

'  Siimi" 

'  The  light  of  the  world."  » 


NOTE  n. 


THE   TAB0D1I8  AXD  lUCRABBlU. 


Tlie  word  Taigum  is  of  uncertain  derivation,  und  is  used  for  the 
Aramaic  versions  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  first  trace  nf  such  a  ver- 
nacular (oral)  rendering  is  in  Heh.  \\n.  8,  where  the  word  Mephnrath 
(A,  V.  "distinctly")  is  in  the  Talmud  (Me^Wlla,  3,  1  ;  Nedarim,  37,  2) 
explained  to  mean  "  with  a  Targum."  In  Smhcdrin,  f.  212,  we  ore  told 
ibiit  Ezra  inlrtiduced  the  Targum,  and  the  (Mjuare  chiiracter  of  the 
Hebrew  letters. 

The  chief  Targunis  are  those  of  Onqelos,  Jonathan  Ben  Uzziel. 
Pseudo-Jonatlmn  and  the  Targum  Jerushalmi.  Full  accounts  of  theui 
will  be  found  in  Deutsch'a  Remuint,  pp.  319-403.  Wogue,  Hut.  de  la 
Bible,  pp.  145-157  ;  and  WeWr,  Alt.-Synaij.  The^logie,  viii-iii. 


THS   UIDRABH. 

Jewish  literature  is,  1.  Halakhie  and  Haggadic :  the  Mishna ;  tin- 
Tuimuds. 

3.  Ejrpotitofy  in  a  wider  senae  :  the  Midrashlm  and  (incidentally)  the 
TurRunw. 

3.  Afaxtoretic,  the  great  and  little  Ma«sore. 

»  Bemkhoth,  f.  64,  1  ;  Horaioth,  f.  M.  1. 

*  8.  Turphon  iiUo  callod  Lim  "the  hometl  rotn,"  and  applied  Dan.  tUL. 
S-7  to  him,  from  his  skill  in  rebutting  the  arfniiitetita  of  R.  Aqiba,  Those 
and  other  titles  are  given  in  Gittin,  f.  87,  1.  anil  tbe  Aboth  of  R.  Nathan, 
Tviii.     I  ftiri  indebted  for  these  refen?iices  to  Mr.  P.  J.  Ili'rshon. 

•  Abotli,  ii.  10,  "  Huppy  is  she  thut  l>ftii<  hiiu."  The  title  "Lux  mosdi" 
was  given  in  the  Middle  Ages  to  John  Wessel. 
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4.  Bittoricaly  Cbanaoiab,  The  Books  of  Maccabees,  Joeepkus, 
Jofiippon,  &c 

5.  PkiloBophic  (Alexandrian). 

The  Mitlraah  of  the  schools  was  mainly  Halakhic  ;  that  of  the  syna- 
gogues moatly  HugtJiulic. 

The  wonl  "  iliJrash  "  first  occurs  in  2  CLroii.  xiii.  22  ;  "the  Midrash 
of  the  prophiit  IJdo,"  ixiv.  24 ;  "  the  Alulras/i  of  the  Book  of 
Kings." 

The  epochs  of  the  Midrashim  are  three. 

1.    Ita    development    from    B.C.  30 — A.D.  400.      From  Hillel   to 

{Jamaliel  V. 
a.  Ita  collection  from  a.d.  400-750.     rroni  Qamaliel  V.  to  R.  Anan 

the  Karaite. 
3.  Its  decline  from  a.d.  750-900.     From  death  of  A  nan  to  R.  Aron 

ben  Asher  in  Tiberias. 

The  Midruidi  Ib  founded  on  extravagant  application  of  the  two 
principles  that 

L  Nothing  in  Scripture  is  indifferent  or  accidental, 
ii  All  Scripture  is  capable  of  indefinite  Interpretationa  (some  said 
49,  and  some  70). 

The  chief  Midraahim  are,  in  the  first  epoch  during  wliich  the  Halakha 
ia  predominant, 

1.  Mfkhilta'i  ("  Teni»r  ")  An  Halakliic  citmmentarj'  on  parts  of  Exodus, 

based  nn  the  methods  of  R.  At|il)iL 

2.  Siplini  ("  The  Book ")  or  Tv-rath  Kolmnim,  on   LcviLicua.     It  origi- 

nated in  the  Bchool  of  Itib  in  Sum  (3T   '31    mOD), 

3.  Siphri  ("  Books  ")  on  Numbers  and  Deuteronomy. 

In  tlie  second  epoch  the  Haggadu  was  greatly  developed,  and  tht- 
following  works  belong  to  it : — 

4.  Pesikhta.     On  sections  or  selections  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets 

by  Hab.  Knhana. 

5.  Midroxh   Rnbba  :  one  of  the  catenae  collected    in   the   thirteenth 

century.    It  consists  of 

Bereshith  Rabba,  on  Genesis.  * 
ShiTiiiith  Rftbbji,  on  Exodu.s. 
Vtijikra  Rabba,  on  Leviticus. 
Btiniidbar  Rabba,  on  Numbers. 
Debarim  Rabba,  on  Deuterouomy. 


^  This  is  th«  best  iiud  oldest    It  is  Palestinian  of  the  6th  century.     It 
resembles,  and  quotes  the  Jerusalem  Gemara. 
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and  of  the  five  MegUloth  ("  Rolls  "), 

Schir  Rabba  on  Canticles. 
Midraah  Ruth.    , 

„      Esther. 

,,      Kciheleth. 
Echa  Rabbathi  on  Lamentations. 

tJ.  Tanctiima :   on  the  PentatRiich.      It  is  somutimes  called  Yelamdenn 
from  its  formula,  "  Our  Rabbis  have  taught  lis."* 

During;  tho  thinl  epoch  the  Ilalakha  beojinie  ubHohitely  lifeletts,  and 
R.  Anaa  the  Karaite  demanded  a  return  to  the  natnraJ  and  ratinnal 
method  of  interpreting  Scripture  :  but  Haggadic  catenae  continued  _to 
be  produceil. 

7.  Jalqut  Shimenni  t  on  the  Old  Teatament.     This  was  drawn  up  by 

R.  Simeon  in  the  thirteenth  centuiy,  and  resembies  the  Patristic 
cateim-e, 

8.  Jolqut  Cbadash.     It  was  compiled  out  of  the  Book   Zohar  in  the 

Middle  Ages. 

Halakhic  traditions  outside  the  Mi^hna  are  culled  "extraneous'' 
(BorfiHotA"),  and  ore  collected  in  the  Tijsephtit.*  The  oitditions  to  the 
Mishna  are  called  Tosepht<ith  ;  those  to  the  Gemara  are  called  Tosaphoth. 


NOTE   III. 


RABBI   JOUJ^TSHlS    BKN   KAgKAt, 

It  wi»  the  happy  method  of  R.  Johanan  to  propose  a  subject  for  di«- 
enaaion,  to  li«len  to  the  opinions  given  by  all  his  associates,  and  finally 
to  give  his  own  judgment.  Thus  on  oue  occasion  he  told  his  disciples 
to  consider  "  tchich  ^na«  thf  tjuod  way  in  which  men  thouUi  wallc.''  They 
defended  their  several  views  as  follows  : 

K.  EViezer.     He  should  have  a  kindly  eye. 

R.  Jo»hua,     He  should  gain  a  sure  friend. 

S.  Jote.     He  should  strive  to  win  a  good  neighbour. 

R.  Simon.     He  should  always  consider  the  consequences. 

R.  Eleaxar.     He  should  have  a  good  heart 

'  Baria,  "ext*rior." 
'  From  yeuaph,  "to  add."    The  TnscjihtJi  was  dmwn  up  bv  R.  Chy*  b«r 
Ahbo,  a  Tanaite,  who  also  drew  up  a  collection  cF  Bor&itoth. 
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R.  Johanan  summed  up  the  discussion  by  saying,  "  The  best  answer 
liii3  been  given  by  R.  Eleazar,  for  the  blessing  which  he  lias  mentioned 
comprises  all  the  others." 

On  another  occasion  he  propoaed  for  discuaaion  Prov.  xiv.  34,  which 
waa  rendered,  "  Righteouanesa  exalleth  a  nation,  but  tlit  mercy  (lOni) 
«f  nations  is  ain." 

R.  Eliezer.    HighteousnesB  exalteth  Israel,  but  any  good  deeds 

done  by  the  Gentiles  are  only  sin. 
JR.  Joshva.     (To  the  samtj  effect  with  different  p^oof^*.) 
Rahbon  Gamaliel  II.  (who  was  still  a  disciple).   (To  the  same  effect 

with  other  proofs,  and  an  expression  of  imcertainty.) 
R.  Eliezer.     (Still  the  same,  with  fresh  proofs.) 
R.  Ntchvnjah.    RigbteouaneBa  and  mercy  exalt  Israel,  but  sin 

degrades  the  nations, 
R.  Jiihantin.     Righteousness  atones  for  the  nations  of  the  world, 

jtist  as  a  sin-offering  does  for  Israel.^ 

This  view  showed  at  least  the  kindness  of  his  heart  (comp.  Acta  x. 
34,  35) ;  but  he  afterwards  accepted  R.  Nechunjah's  in  preference.' 

Specimens  of  the  admirable  sayings  and  parables  of  R,  Eliezer  are 
given  by  Low  {FrakU»che  Einleitung,  98,  103). 


NOTE  IV. 

FtTBTHBR  mSTAHCes  OF  EXXaSTtO  AND  STUBOLIO  KABBALIBU. 

1.  Qematria, 

Is.  XXX.  8.  "  Blessed  are  all  those  that  wait  upon  Him  "  (1?). 
The  value  of  r?  is  36,  »o  Abaii  said  that  there  are  36  in  every 
generation  who  receive  the  presence  of  the  Shekhinab.  Sonhcdrin, 
f.  97,  2. 

Is.  XX.  1.  This  is  made  a  prophecy  of  Ilubakkiik  (comp.  Hab. 
IL  1)  becauae  "  lion  "  =  216  =  Habakkuk  (sec  Raahi,  Kimchi,  and 
Ibn  Ezra,  ad  lor".). 

Gen.  xi,  1.  All  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  were  of  one  lan- 
guage. Here  nn^  =  409,  and  ia  equivalent  to  Ch^-T  =409 
whence  it  was  assumed  that  Hebrew  wan  the  prinieval  tongue. 

'  The  word  IDH  usually  means  "mercy  "  or  "  piety,"  and  taking  it  in  this 
8^D8e  BcbultcDs  and  Grotins  practically  agree  with  R.  .TohiinaD.  and  make  thf 
verso  mean  "piety  is  au  atoucuient  for  the  people."  But  IDn  is  rondured 
trfiSot  by  the  LXX.  in  Lev.  xx.  17  (A.  V.  " ungxidliness  ; "  B.V.  "a  shame- 
ful thing  ").     Kalisch  thinks  th«t  it  geta  this  senae  by  antijArati: 

'  Baba  Bathra,  f.  10,  2. 
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Gen.  xviii  2.  "  And  \n !  these  men  "  =  by  Gematria,  "  These 
are  Michael,  Gabriel,  and  Rnphnel." 

Jacob's  ladd<r  (D^D)  is  identified  with  Sinai  ('3*0),  becanse  both 
words  =  130. 

Gen.  xlii.  2.  "  Go  down  "  (m)  =  210,  therefore  the  Egyptian 
bondsj^e  was  to  last  210  years. 

Lev.  xvi  3.  "  Thm  sliall  Aaron  come  into  the  Holy  Place." 
DNtS,  "thus,"  =  4 10  =  2  +  7+1+  400,  therefore  the  first 
temple  was  to  last  410  years. 

Dcut  xxxiii.  27.  Ond  is  often  described  as  "  the  Place " 
.      {maqom),  hwtMsa  umqom  =  180,  (Uid  Jehovah  =  IC  +  5'  +  6'  +  5*. 

On  the  tomb  of  Emmanuel  Deiitsch  in  the  Jewish  cenieterj-  at 
Alexandria,  the  Hebrew  inscription,  written  by  Dr.  Hermann 
Adler,  says  tbat  be  "died  in  the  year  '  A  rite,  thine,  for  thy  light »» 
come.' "  It  i.'v  a  sort  of  clironoj,Tam.  Tlie  test  (juoted  gives  the 
number  1873,  the  year  in  wbich  the  brilliiint  scholar  died- 

For  other  instunces  *iee  Btixtorf,  Lex.  Chald.  i.v,  K*^t303  ;  Bud- 
dens,  Pliilos.  Ehr.  p.  323. 

2.  Notarikon. 

Each  letter  of  the  words  "a  fatlieT  of  many  nations  have  I  made 
thee"  is  made  significant.     Shabbath,  f.  105,  1. 

Prom  Gen.  xxxvLL  3  it  is  inferred  that  the  ''  coat  of  many 
colours''  was  the  source  of  all  Joseph's  troubles,  because  the  letters 
of  DDp  stand  for  the  initials  of  the  Hebrew  words  for  "  Potiphar, 
merchftTits,  Ishmoelitcs,  Midianites." 

Dent  XXI.  12,  ^' Who  will  go  np  for  as  T"  In  the  Hebrew  the 
initials  of  these  words  give  TOO,  ''  circumcision,"  and  the  final 
letters  rrtH',  "Jehovah."  Hence  it  is  infernHl  that  circumcision  is 
the  way  to  Heaven.  (See  further  Ginsbai^g,  Tht.  Kabbalah,  pp. 
12,  50  ;  EkcU*.  p.  30.) 

3.  Inftrmrtt  from  changing  the  rraiUng. 

("  Read  not  so  but  so.")    p   vhvi   p   npn     »«. 

Gen.  XXV.  23.  "Two  nations  are  in  thy  womb."  Rend  not  013, 
"  nationR,"  but  D**3,  "  men "  (as  the  Miiasora  nwuis).  The  two 
men  are  Rabbi  (Jndah  the  Holy),  the  compiler  of  the  Mishna,  and 
his  friend  Antoninus  the  Eniper«)r. 

Dent  xxxiiL  4.  "  Moses  commanded  us  a  law,  the  inheritance 
of  the  congri'gation  of  Jacob."  Read  not  ncniD,  "  inheritAuee," 
but  HDIIKQ,  ''  espoused,"  which  shows  that  the  Law  is  as  a  brid& 
Pesacliim,  f.  42,  2. 

Gen.  xlix.  22.  "Joseph  is  ...  a  fniitful  bongh  by  a  well." 
Read   not  I'V   'hv,   "by   a  well,"  but  p»   '^W,  "above  the  eye" 
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which  shows  that  Joseph  and  his  deficendants  are  not  atfected  by 
the  evil  eye.     Berakhoth,  f.  55j  2. 

Ecel.  xi.  1.  "  Cast  thy  bread  upi>n  the  waters,  and  thou  shalt 
find  it  after  many  days."  Rt-iid  not  D'Dn  3na,  "  upon  tlie  waters," 
but  0'D*n  ans,  "in  much  water."  {Tliis  was  iJhistratcd  by 
storiea  of  R.  Aqiba's  escape  from  uhipwreck.)  Abcth  of  R.  Nnlhaii, 
ch.  iii 

Ex.  xxxiL  16.  "  Gmven  upon  the  tables."  Read  not  niin, 
"graven,"  but  H^in^  "frewlom  ;"  for  only  stmlents  of  the  law  are 
free.     Aboth,  ch.  vL 

Cant  iv.  3.  "Thy  temples  arc  like  n  piece  of  pomegranate." 
Bead  not  "  thy  temples,"  but  "  thy  empty  ones,"  to  show  Ih-it  even 
transgressors  of  Israel  are  as  full  of  good  works  as  a  pomegranate 
of  pips.     Cliagij^a,  f.  27,  1. 

Cant.  i.  In  Yadaim  iii.  the  first  chapter  of  Canticles  is  explained 
by  R.  Chnwlah,  and  in  Slm)>bath,  f.  S8,  2,  by  other  Rabbis.  The 
explanation  turns  on  incessant  changes  of  words.  (See  Dr.  Gins- 
biii^g,  Song  of  Song*,  p.  28.) 

Importance  attached  to  lettert. 

Ex.  iii.  15.  The  name  of  Jehovah  must  not  be  altered  because 
CTsb  "for  ever"  is  here  written  without  1,  and  therefore  meani^ 
"to  hide."    Qtddushin,  f.  71. 

Gen.  i.  31.  Why  the  an  pert!  nous  article  in  "the  sixth"  day 
('Bt?n)  1  Because  n  =  5,  and  it  means  that  if  Israel  does  not  re- 
ceive the  five  books  of  the  Law,  the  world  shall  return  to  chaon. 
Shabbath,  f.  &8,  i.  a, 

"Job  said,  Perhaps  a  storm  wind  changed  by  name  from  J>ili 
em's)  to  '  enemy  '  (^n!*)-"    Baba  B«thrn,  f.  16,  1. 

Gen.  xlvii.  12.  Tlie  word  ef A  is  dotted  to  show  that  they  meant  to 
feed  not  tlie  flock  but  themselves.     Aboth  of  R.  Nathan,  34. 

It^ferencet  from  iJu  repetition  of  loonia. 

A  Sadducee  once  said  to  Rabbi  Iddith,  "  It  is  written  (Ex.  xxiv. 
I),  '  And  God  said  unto  Muses,  Come  u|»  unln  llie  Loril.'  Should  it 
not  be  ' Come  up  unto  Me  '  f "  "  No,"  said  the  Rnbbi,  "  Metatron  i« 
here  calltd  by  the  name  of  the  Lord."     Sanhedrin,  f.  38,  2. 

Tlie  child  of  R.  Simeon  ben  Lakish  asked  Rabbi  why  the  verb 
wa«  repeated  in  'Tithing  thou  nlialt  tithe'  (Deut,  xiv.  22).  Tlie 
Rabbi  said,  "  Give  tithes  that  thou  maycot  become  rich  "  (DKV  has 
both  nieaninpi).     Taanith,  f.  9,  1. 

2  Sam.  vi.  2.  "The  Ark  upon  which  the  name,  the  name  of  tbt- 
Lord  is  called."  '*  Name  "  is  repeated  to  sluiw  that  the  broken  tableR 
also  were  deposited  in  the  Ark.    Baba  Bathra,  f.  H,  2. 
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Gen.  xix.  24.  "The  Lord  rained.  .  .  fire  from  the  Lord."  A 
Sadducee  remarked  that  it  should  he  "  from  Himself."  A  washer- 
man who  was  present,  obtaining  leave  to  answer  him,  referred 
to  Gen.  iv.  23  ;  Lamech  said,  "  Hear  my  voice,  ye  wives  of  Lamech." 
Sanliedrin,  f.  38,  2,  The  perfectly  w?nsible  remark  that  it  wa«only 
a  peculiarity  of  speecli  was  given  by  R.  Meir  ;  yet  this  text  is  used 
by  Fathers  and  Schoolmen  to  prove  the  Divinity  of  Chriat. 

6.  Inferences  from  impertonal  verbs, 

Eslh.  vL  1.  "And  he  commanded  to  bring  the  bunks  of  the 
chrcnicles,  and  theif  were  recul."  It  means  they  were  read  of  them- 
selves (by  no  visible  agent).  "  And  H  utat  found  turlUen,"  It  means 
that  Shimsoi  (?  Ezra  iv.  8)  kept  erasing  the  words,  and  Gabriel 
wrote  them  afresL     Megllla,  f.  15,  2. 

7.  Inference*  from  Plurals. 

Ex.  xxiv.  6.  "  Long-snfferinga."  Why  in  the  plural  t  Because 
it  extends  both  to  the  righteous  and  to  the  wicked.  'Erubin, 
f.  SS,  1. 

Gen.  ilv.  IB.  "  Benjamin's  veck*."  Hod  Benjamin  two  necks  ? 
No,  he  wept  for  the  destruction  of  the  two  Templea.  Megilla, 
f.  16,  2. 

(ten.  iv.  10.  "Thy  brother's  bloods."  It  means  that  his  blood  was 
scattered  on  trees  and  atones.     Sanliedrin,  f.  37,  1. 

Dan.  vii  9.  "  The  throne*  were  placed."  R.  Joee.  "  One  throne 
for  justice,  one  for  mercy."  R,  Eleozar.  "One  for  a  throne,  the 
other  for  a  Ibotstool."  R.  Aqiba.  "  One  for  Ilimnelf,  one  for  the 
Messiah."     Sanliedrin,  f.  38,  2. 

8.  Miscellaneout, 

Qen.  xiv.  3.    As  a  reward  for  refusing  a  thread  and  a  ahoe- 
latchet  which  were   not   his,    Abraham's   children   received   twoi 
profitable  commandments,  to  have  a  sky-blue  thread  in  the  fringes, 
and  a  leatliem  strap  to  the  phylacteries.     Sota,  £  17,  1, 

Gen.  xix.  2.  "  The  cry  of  Sodom  is  great"  Since  n3T  in 
Talmiidic  Hebrew  also  means  "a  girl,"  they  had  a  story  of  a 
gul  in  Sodom  who  for  giving  a  piece  of  bread  to  a  poor  man  was 
RHieared  with  honey  and  stung  to  death  by  bees.  Sanhedrin.  f 
10ft,  2. 

Rabbi  Jehudah  says,  "  He  that  renders  a  verse  literally  says  what 
is  not  true  ;  and  he  who  adds  to  it  is  a  blasphemer,"  QiddushLn,  f.  49, 
1.  (Roshi  adds  that  the  additions  in  the  Torguma  of  Onqelos  were 
derive<l  from  Moses.) 

Cant  Vlii  10.  "I  am  a  wall,"  ie.  the  Law  ;  "  and  my  breasta  , 
like  toweris"  i.e.  the  Pupils  of  the  Wise.     Baba  Bathro,  f.  8,  I. 
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NOTE  V. 


TBS  KARAITES. 


The  Karnites — whom  I  have  called  the  Protestanto  of  Jmlaisra  -  date 
tLeir  distinct  ]i(>sitiou  from  the  daya  of  the  KJialif  Almanzor  (753-774) 
in  Bagdad.  Just  ns  the  Mohamcaedati  Sehiitea  reject,  and  the  Sannites 
accept,  "tradition"  apart  from  tlie  Koran,  ao  tLe  Karaitt."8  reject  the 
tradition  nf  the  RabhiiUBtB,  and  acknowledge  only  the  authority  of 
Scripture  {Bern  Mihra).  A  leArned  Karaite  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
Kftleb  Afendopulo,  eaya  that  the  Karaites  differed  frxm  Taluiudists : 
1.  In  rejecting  the  oral  law.  2.  In  rejecting  traditional  exegesis,  and 
maintaining  (like  the  Reformers)  the  "perspicuity"  of  Scripture.  3. 
In  denying  all  right  to  add  to,  or  take  from,  the  Law, 

We  read  in  a  Jewish  periodicil  that  a  Jewish  boy  once  aeked  hia 
father,  "  Wlio  are  the  Kaniitea  1"  The  answer  wn«,  "They  are  Jews 
who  eat  chickens  fried  in  butter."  The  boy  immediately  (according  to 
the  common  Jewifih  form  of  execration)  apat  on  the  ground  and  said, 
"  May  their  name  and  memorial  be  blotted  out" '  The  meaning  was 
that  they  violate  the  law,  "  Thou  shalt  not  seethe  a  kid  in  its  mother's 
milk,"  because  they  reject  the  preposterous  extensions  given  by  the 
Kabbis  to  that  precept. 

The  founder  of  the  Karnites  waa  Anan  ben  David  Abba,'  who  being 
excluded  from  the  position  of  Gaon,  went  to  Jeniealem  with  hk  son, 
friends,  and  foUowersi,  and  developetl  kia  opinions  undisturbed.  He 
vhook  off  the  yoke  nf  Rabbinitm  and  tradition,  and  proulaimed  the 
right  of  private  judgment.  He  in  ntill  commemorated  by  the  Karaite» 
in  their  mention  of  the  dead,  as  one  who  opened  for  thetn  the  gates  of 
the  Law. 

The  Karaites  claim,  however,  a  much  higher  antiijuity  Jhoiigh  not  as  a 
separate  sect.  In  a  Karaite  book  published  in  1834,  and  quoted  in  the 
Jeieith  World  (Jan.  27,  1882),  we  read,  "  The  Jews  murdered  the  good 
Je8as,  the  son  of  Miriam,  beeau$e  he  waa  a  Kartiilt,  and  because  he 
oppoaed  the  Mishna,  as  his  Karaite  ancestors  hod  always  done,"' 

The  influence  of  the  Karaites  told  strongly  even  on  the  Rabbinista, 
and  led  to  the  development  of  the  Massura.     Their  determination  to 


^  The  initial  letters  of  the  worda  of  this  curse  form  the  word  W^,  "Jesua.* 

>  See  Mnnk,  Milanget,  p.  479  »qq. 
See  Matt.  xr.  0  ;  Mark  vii.  13  ;  John  v.  89.    The  Prophets  Isaiah  and 
Jeremiah  certJiinlv  exprc.<»  Kuaita  viewa  (la.  iii.  12  ;  Tiii.  20  ;  ut.  W  ;  Ivi. 
10-12,  kc.     .ler.  li.  13  ;  viii.  12  ;  xriii.  8-2S,  &c.).     Karaites  are  mestionad 
in  the  Misbna,  Megilla,  f.  24,  3. 
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abide  by  the  literal  aense  gave  an  impulse  to  Hebrew  philology,  which 
waa  peculiarly  difficult  when  there  wa«  neither  grammar  nor  lexicon  in 
existence. 

The  Karaitea  claim  the  right  to  constant  progress  withoat  regarding 
theraselvcfl  as  unfaithful  to  their  earlier  teachers. 

They  have  eight  esegeticul  rules  drawn  up  by  Abu  Jafcub  el  Bazir. 


NOTE  VI. 


THK   UAS80RA. 

The  word  Massora  ia  derived  from  Mamr,  "to  deliver,"  and  in  itB 
orijiinal  sense  the  word  means  the  traditional  writing  of  the  Biblical 
text  of  the  Sopherim  which  R.  Aijiba  re<!;nrtled  jw  "a  hedge  round  thf 
kw." 

The  necessity  for  the  collection  and  preservation  of  the  old  textual 
traditions  began  with  tlie  decay  of  Jewish  learning  after  the  sixth  century. 
The  most  impnrtant  part  of  this  task  was  the  system  of  punctuation  and 
vocalisation.  The  origin  of  the  Ktri  ("  read  ")  and  Kethih  ("written  ")  is 
attributed  to  the  Sopherim  (see  Wogne,  llUt.  ile  la  Bible,  pp.  110-127) 
and  the  Mosaoretic  mnterial  must  have  early  existed,  for  the  germs  of  it 
are  alluded  to  even  iu  the  Mislina. 

After  the  eighth  century  the  word  is  used  in  a  narrower  sense  to 
describe  the  knowk'dge  of  the  wnrds,  letters,  verses,  vowels  ami  points 
of  the  text.  The  Mossorets  counted  the  numberof  verses  iu  each  book, 
how  many  begun  and  ended  in  the  same  way,  how  many  times  a  word 
occurred  in  the  Bible  or  in  a  particular  book.  Many  of  theae  results 
are  preserved  in  Eliiia  Levitn.  The  Hebrew  Bible  (if  any  one  cares  t<i 
know)  contains  815,280  letters. 

The  Mttssora  was  graiurtiatic,  lexicjil,  and  exegetic  The  exegetic  re- 
marks;, constituting  the  great  ami  the  little  llnasorn,  are  written  in  the 
margin.  The  Maworu  was  complelcd  in  the  ninth  century  by  Arou  ben 
Asher,  and  Mosch  ben  David  ben  Nuphthali,  who  labonreil  specially  on 
the  text. 

Before  the  invention  of  printing  the  Bibles  were  written  by  scribes, 
"punctators"  (□«J^p^)  who  added  the  vowel  pointa  andaccentsi,  and  cor- 
rectors (D'n*JD)  who  revised  the  whole.    One  of  the  most  celebrated  ot, 
these  scribes  wa«  Samson  the  Nakdan,  who  wrote  a  book  on  the  snbjed" 
in  the  thirteenth  ceutury. 

The  Bible  waa  early  divided  into  LeMona  from  the  Law  (nVKHfi)  and 
from  the  Prophets  (nnt3Dn).  Babbi  Isaak  Nathan  in  the  fifteenth  century 
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wrote  a  concordance,  in  whicli  the  Jews  first  availed  themselves  of  Hugo 
de  St.  Caro's  division  of  the  Bible  into  verses. 

See  Dillmana,  in  Herzog,  *.v.  Bible  Text  Low,  Praktische  Einleitung, 
pp.  115-117,  and  especially  Dr.  Ginsbnrg's  translation  of  the  Massoreth 
Ha  Massoreth  by  Eliaa  Levita,  1548  (London,  1867). 


NOTE  VIL 

TAUnmiO  OBTFTOORAFHS. 

From  want  of  space  I  most  content  myself  with  a  reference  to  my  paper 
CD  this  subject  in  the  Expontor  vii.  40-58,  where  several  very  important 
instances  are  given. 

Want  of  space  also  compels  me  to  omit  a  number  of  estimates  of  the 
Talmudic  writings  both  favourable  and  unfavourable  drawn  from  many 
writers,  mediaeval  and  modem. 
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LECTURE   in. 


NOTE  I, 


PHIL08   USE  OP  THE  8EPTDA01NT. 


Siegfried,  in  three  papere  contributed  to  Hilgenfeld'a  ZeiUchrift  for 
1873  has  carefully  examined  Phllo's  use  of  the  Septuogint  He  finds 
from  cliissifying  Philo's  quotatiouR, 

1.  That  he  often  cites  from  memory  and  parenthetically, 

2.  That  he  often  mixes  up  his  quotations  with  remurka  of  hia  own. 

3.  That  he  sometimes  varies  the  terais  of  the  same  quotation. 

4  That  some  of  his  professed  quotations  are  no  longer  extant  in  any 
MSS. 

5.  That  they  occasionally  represent  more  accurately  the  meaning  of 
the  Hebrew. 

6.  That  they  sometimes  show  traces  of  a  different  Hebrew  text. 

7.  That  they  sometime.'*  do  not  occur  at  all  in  our  text. 

8.  That  two  quotations  are  sometimes  mingled. 
See  too  Gfrorer,  Philo,  LSI;  Dahne,  ii.  2  «^. 

Similar  phenomena  appear  both  in  the  quotations  made  from  the  Old 
Testament  in  the  New,  and  in  the  writings  of  the  Fathers. 


NOTE  IL 

THE  EXEGETIOAL  PBINCIPLES  OW  J08EPHDK. 


Although  Joeephus  is  primarily  a  historian,  it  was  impoesible  for  him 
to  write  a  history  of  liis  people  without  giving  many  indications  of  the 
methods  of  interpretation  which  he  adopted,  and  those  methods  were 
chiefly  Palestiniiin.  Nearly  all  that  he  hiw  in  coaimon  with  Philo  is 
the  strong  desire  to  narrate  the  Bible  histories  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
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be  most  acccpUible  to  his  Qentile  readers,  and  bo  bb  least  to  excite  their 
sense  of  the  ridiculous. 

He  pTofcsses  the  intention  of  being  pterieetlj  ffldthful  to  tlie  written 
records.     But 

1.  He  adopts  allegorical  explanations — as  in  his  account  of   tlie 

Tabernacle.  He  says  tlmt  two  parts  of  it  represented  the  land 
and  sea  which  are  open  to  all  men  ;  the  thiol  part  symbolised 
the  Heaven  which  is  reserped  for  God.  The  twelve  loaves  of 
ahewbread  represent  the  twelve  months;  the  candlestick  waa 
composed  of  seventy  pieces  to  indicate  the  constellations  ;  the 
seven  branches  indicated  sira,  moon,  and  planets,  &c 
Sec  Ann.,  Proem.  §  4  ;  i.  7,  §  1  ;  iii.  11,  §  11. 

2.  He  indulges  in  Hagadoth.     Thus  in  his  ncroimt  of  Abraham  he 

says  that  l!ie  Patriarch  taught  Astrology,  Arithmetic,  &c.,  to  the 
Ei^yptions  from  whom  the  Gryeks  learnt  those  sciences  ;  and  he 
has  many  remarkable  legends  about  the  y<.>uth  of  Moses,  && 

3.  He  imitates  tlic  flreeks  In  putting  speeches  into  the   mouth   of 

Mosea,  &c  (as  PliUu  also  does). 

4.  He  adopts  as  (iften  as  poB.«ible  a  natural  explanation  of  supcmatnral 

narratives,  as  in  hia  account  of  the  !Manna,  the  Passage  over  the 
Red  Sea,  the  crossing  of  Jonlnn,  the  appearance  of  the  angel  to 
the  wife  of  llaiionh,  &c. 

5.  Like  the  Rabbis,  lie  is  fond   of    intrriducing  proverbs,  such   as 

"  Remorse  ia  tlie  daughter  of  obstinacy  and  thonghtlcesness," 
"The  mob  is  always  changeable,"  "En\-y  waits  on  Prosperity," 
&c 

6.  He  BBsiniilates  Jewish  views  to  those  of  the  Greek  philosophers. 

Sec  Antl.  vi  11,  §  8  ;  viii.  4,  |  2  ;  c.  Ap.  ii.  39. 

On  the  whole  we  must  regard  Josephua  as  presenting  a  strange 
mixture  of  Rabbinic,  Pharisaic,  and  Rationalistic  notions  He  was 
wholly  wanting  in  the  religious  earnestness  d£  Philo. 


NOTE  in. 

THE  8EPTUAOIST   VKR8I0S. 

A  translator  may  either  offer  a  free  pttnii>hrasc,  or  may  adhere  to  the 
original  with  slavish  accuracy  ;  or  may  steer  a  middle  course  between 
these  extremea  Many  of  the  LXX.  translalora  adopted  the  Irrst  view  of 
tln'tr  duty ;  Aquila  the  second ;  Theodotion  and  SjTamachua  the 
third. 
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L  The  Seventy  Boiiietimes  omit    The  omission  in  eome  MSS.  of  1  Sam. 

zriL  12-31,  and  55-58  is  due  to  the  deaire  to  avoid  a  contradiction. 

The  omission  of  Ex.  xxx.ii.  9   is  due  to  the  eame  national  vauiir 

which  led  them  to  alter  "set  on  mischief"  into  "impetuous"  in 

Es,  XXX  ii  22. 
ii.  They  maiu  Halakhio  additions,  as  in  Gen.  Lx.  4  ;  £z.  xiL  15,  18  ; 

xiil  16  {daaktvra)  ;  xxit.  9  ;  Lev.  xix.  19  ;  xxiv.  7  ;  Dent  xxvL  12, 

&c    See  Franker,  Vor$twdim,  pp.  86-92. 
iiL  They  add  Iloggadistic  particulars,  as  in  Gea  il  2  ;  iv.  4 ;  Ex.  xiii. 

18  ;  Num.  xxxii.    12  ;  Deut   xxxiL  8 ;  Josh.  xiii.  22  ;   xxiv.  30  ; 

1  Sam.    V.  4,  6,  10;  xviL  39-43;   xix.  13-16;  xx.  30;  xxi.   13; 

Eccl.  xL  9  ;  xiu  9,  &c. 
iv.  They  explain  and  modify  so  as  to  get  rid  of  anything  which  savourwl 

of  difficulty  or  unortliodoxy,  as  in  Ex.  ii  1  ;  iv.  6  ;  vL  12,  20  ;  xii. 

40  ;  1  Sam.  xvi.  12  ;  xx.  30  ;  Eccl.  ii.  15,  17  ;  xL  9,  &c 
V.  They  soften  down  Anthivpumurpliic  and  Antliropoimthic  expressions, 

as  in  Gen,  x>-iii.  30 ;  Ex.  iiL  1  ;  iv.  16,  20,  24 ;  v.  3 ;  xv.  3  ;  xviL 

16  ;  xix.  13  ;  xxiv.  10,  11  ;  xxv.  8. 
vL  As  for  their  positive  mistakes,  they  aroae  : 

a.  From  the  use  of  an  nupunctuated  text,  as  in  Hos.  vi   5,  Pk. 

cvi  7. 
/9.  From  the  non-existence  of  vowel-points,  as  in 

1  Sam.  ziv.  45  ;  I  Chron.  xix.  6  ;  Pi<.  Ixxxvii.  4,  &c.,  where 

they  confuse  im  "with  "  and  am  "  people." 
1  Sam.  iL  16  ;  viii.  19  ;  x.  19,  &c.,  confusions  of  ^  and  i^. 
y.  From  confusion  of  letters,  e.g.  t  with  -\  or  vice  verta,  as  in 

1  Sain.  ix.  25  ;  I&  xxix.  3 ;  comp.   1  Sam.  xviL  8  ;  xxxi  3. 
Some  of  these  changes  may  he  due  to  intentional  anuKraui 
&c     See  EccL  L  16  ;  iL  3  ;  vLii.  6. 
8.  From  ignorance  of  proper  names,  as  in 

Gen.  xxiL  13  ;  Is.  viL  3,  Ac 
t.  From  not  understanding  diflicult  words,  a.s  in 

1  Sam.  XV.   32  ;  xvL  20  ;  xviL  20 ;  xxvL  5  ;  Ruth  iv.  1  ;  2 
Kings  vL  8.' 

Aqoila's  version  (a..d.  150)  is  slavishly  literal,  and  was  spoken  of  as 
Kara  atpi^iav  (Jer.  in  Ezuk.  iii.  15).     The  LXX.  sometimes  render  flK 
hy  irvir  (e.g.  twenty-nine  times  in  Ecclesiostes  alone,  L  14  ;  iL  17,  &c). 
Aquilo,  in  deference  lo  Aqiba's  views,  always  did  so.    Sctj  Jer.  Ed.  ad  \ 
Pammuch.      The   Talmud    praises   Aquila's   version   (Shabbsth,    8 ; 


'  I  bare  remarked  on  some  of  these  errors  of  the  LXX.  in  the  version  of 
I  Samuel  in  the  first  vol.  of  the  ExposUor,  pp.  lOl-lIS. 
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Yoma,  t  41,  !).>  Theodotion's  vernon  seema  to  have  been  necessitated 
by  tbe  obscurity  of  Aquila'a.  Symmacbus'e  version  M'aa  far  more  in- 
teLU),'ible  and  perspicuous. 


NOTE  IV. 
phtlo'b  phrabes  for  the  literal  and  allegoric  BENaBB. 
PLilo  calls  the  literal  sense  : 

ra  pijTa.    De  A  hrah.  §  38. 

rii  fitjriiv,  al  pTjrai  iifpurjittviTtit.     Quod  dei,  pot,  §§  6,  46. 

ij  ptiTr)  cTriaKr^^ts.   JJe  Agric.  §  30. 

Tf  ^jjTi}  Ka\  Ttpu^fipot  Siorafif.     Quod  Deu»  $it  immut.  §  28, 

ai  Trpi!ixtif)ot  dnobiatti  (V  Trjt  fpavtpav  tuiv  vofiuv  ypa<f)T}t. 

1}  wpJjffipor  ^kSoxtj  tov  \<jyov.     De  Con/.  Ling.  p.  34. 

ij  /J^T^  SirjyitTtt.      IJt  Jottph.  §  6. 

Kupi'wr.     De  Opif.  Jfundi,  §  54. 

IJ  pTfTf)  «aS  <tMiiffih  tiTTodixnt.     De  Ahrah.  §  36. 

a!  (stiToX  ypaipai     id,  §  41. 

Sometime*  bi*  pbrases  betray  his  (strong  disliJke  to  literalism  ;  thus 
be  calls  it 

f}  Kara  r^v  ^paatv  I'^'iyo/iiri.     Quod  dtt,  pot, 
!j  (jiavtpa  Ka't  wpis  tovs  noKkoiis  dwvdoait.     De  Alirafi,  §  29. 
jrpus    roue    riji    fi'jTijS    upayfiarfias    iTo<piaTas    cui    Xtoi'    Tas    u<fipvs 
avfinraKcrraf.     De  Somii.  LIT. 

Of  the  allegorical  sense  he  speaks  as 

vifuav  wpitw  tiyXTiyoplat,  «■  At   vizovaii>v  anotoatis.    De  Abrcui,  §  18. 

De  Agric.  §  6. 

De  Cherub.  §  7. 

De  Jotej/h.  §  ti. 
alrtTTtcrBat  bt  vtrowtSiv.     Quod  del,  pot. 
6ut  <rvfi|3(JAui',     Qu<»l  Deut  sit  imtiiul.  §  27. 
(Tv/x^oXtKur.     De  Mund.  Opif.  §  54. 
Tpotcttai  djTtjflrJcrtit.      De  Coilf.   Liiuj.  §  37. 
ri  ffi<f>aiiiuii4va  troiffiara.     Qtiod  del.  i>ot.  §  lOU. 
TO  voriTiL     De  Altrtth.  §  38. 
aaitfuna  xai  yvfAva  irpiiynaxa.    id.  §  41, 

'  R.  Joshua  1».  Chouaniah  applied  l'».  xlv,  3  to  Aquila,     Wogue,  p.  139. 
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TO  tv  inroi-otait.     De  Joseph.  §  6, 

n  TptmiKiiiTtpa  mrd3o<rir<    \d.  §  22. 

71  iv  a\\ijyopi(f  Sfoipia.     De  A  brah.  §  25. 

ij  jrpot  dicwoiav  initrTfifiT)  ^L\ofia&r)S.     De  Spec.  iMJff.  p.  191 

7)  €»  awoKpv<fia  icat  npot  oXi'yovc  dirudocrif.    De  Abrah.  §  29, 

How  complete  in  Philo's  opinion  was  tbe  superiority  of  this  nUegorio 
aense  is  seen  in  the  fact  thot  Le  calls  it  opaTiucais  rpD^r}  avfipdvu',  De 
PhiiiUtt.  §  g.  He  says  tliat  it  is  obBCiire  to  the  many,  but  ia  the  sense 
held  by  the  initiated  (fw/'trrai)  and  ^v  o'l  to.  vojfra  frph  rav  tuvBrfT&r 
airu&t)(6futioi  Koi  Spaif  ivvdiuvoi  yvupi(ovviv,  De  Ahrah.  §36.  He  calU 
Allegory  "  the  wise  architect,"  De  Somn.  ii.  §  2.  In  his  view  allegory 
was  fi  itphs  rh  aXuOfi  imvivovcra  68Ar,  and  literalism  only  jj  irpoi  to* 
uuBfaripav  Ad^ar. 

Arbitrary  ns  was  Philo'a  method,  it  atill  vxts  a  method.  It  had  its 
own  rulea  {xdvovft  rijt  dXAi^a/>iar,  De  Somrt,  i.  §  13  ;  De  Vict,  Offer,  §  6  ; 
KOfioi  T^r  dWtjyopias,  De  Abrah,  §  15).  He  quite  sincerely  believed  that 
he  Wits  developing  the  true  sense  of  Scripture,  and  after  laying  down 
the  ilistinctly  Plutonic  doctrine  of  Ideas  Bays  Manrtat  t(m  Ihiyna  oCk 
ifiov,  De  Oplf,  Mund.  §  6. 

The  two  loci  clatsiei  for  Philo'a  conceptions  of  allegory  are  in  the 
tracta  Quod  Deux  immutabilig,  §  11,  and  De  Somii.  i.  §  40.  In  the  fir«t 
he  arj^'uea  from  the  apparent  contradiction  between  the  statements 
"  Qo<l  is  not  a  man  "  (Num.  xxiiL  19),  and  **  God  is  as  a  man"  (Deut.  L 
31)  that  God  has  two  methods  of  ins^truction,  one  for  "the  companions 
of  the  soul,"  and  the  other  fur  "  those  who  enter  into  agreements  and 
alliances  with  the  body."  In  the  latter  passage  he  eays  that  to  "in- 
corporeal souls  "  (j<;d  cimvernea  as  a  friend,  whereas  he  trains  the  sensu- 
ous  by  condescension  and  fear.  On  the  expresi^ion  "  God  came  down  "  he 
says,  raira . .  .  fii^f>»>7roX(vy*i'"<"  jrapu  tm  vopoBirij  ntp\  mv  fiif  avBf>cinT0fi6p<f>ov 
Otov  im  rat  ri>v  iratdtvofuvuv  f]ixa>v  u<fn\tias  {De  Con/.  Ling.  §  2"),  and 
that  to  take  it  literally  would  lie  vnipaKfdvmi  nai  utroKotrfuor  atri^tia. 

His  two  strongest  and  plainest  statements   on   the  subject  are  De 

Joseph.  §  6,  i^iiov  yap  ra  wdvra  ^  ra  irXfiKnarijs  imfio6fvia%  a^iyoptlrai  : 
and  De  Spec.  Lej/ij.  §  39,  rn  irX*Icrm  tojv  iv  vofion  aviM^Xa  <f>aptpi 
di^vSiv  Kiii  ptfrh  dpptjntv.  He  sometimes  puts  aside  the  literal  sense 
entirely,  e,g,  writing  on  Eec.  viL  15,  he  says  ovbi  yap  n-rpl  troni/iui/  form 
Urropias  fi  irapowra  tnrovirj  irtpi  d*  riv  /Siojc  (c.r.X. :  and,  speaking  of  Sarah 
and  Hagar,  he  says  ov  yap  ntpl  yvvaiKuv  iarov  i  \iiyof  oXAa  dtotwMtr. 

See  Dahne,  Ale^r.  Religiomphiloi.  i.  49-80. 

Siegfried,  Philo,  160-165. 
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FHILO   AMD   MEStilAMC    HOPt^S. 

In  the  lull  of  persecution  and  the  growth  rvf  prosperity  among  tlie 
Alexan<lrian  Jewa,  the  Mesaianic  hopes,  which  liad  once  been  the  stay 
and  inspiration  of  their  fatliers,  aeem  to  have  become  very  conventional 
and  faint. 

The  wn^l  Messiah  does  not  occur  in  Philo'a  writings,  nor  does  he 
even  comnieut  on  the  great  Evangelical  prophecieB.  Wlien  he  alludes 
to  those  which  occnr  in  the  Pentateuch,  it  is  only  to  minimiBe  their 
ilessianic  significance. 

Thus  in  his  Lcgi*  Allegoriae  (iii.  §§  03-70),  he  gives  a  truly  deplorable 
specimen  of  exegesis  on  Gen.  iiL  15.  The  enmity  between  the  woman 
and  the  serpent  is  the  conflict  between  pleasure  and  sense,  passion  and 
mind.  His  estraordinary  comment  on  "  It  (ovror)  shall  bruise  (tTjpijcre*) 
thy  head,  and  thou  shalt  bruise  his  heel,"  is  that  the  expression  is  a 
barbarism,  but  that  this  is  corrected  by  the  Bijj^ificance.  For  he  says 
that  the  "  lie"  (oirrit)  refers  to  the  woman,  and  should  therefore  be  avri\. 
But,  he  says,  Moses  ha.<i  passed  from  the  wnmon  to  the  seed,  and  ita 
principle  which  is  "  mind  "  (»'oi/t}nnd  therefore  nuisculine.  The  "  mind  " 
shall  bruise,  or  following  tiie  ordinary  meaning  of  the  word  in  the  LXX. 
"flliall  observe,"  the  head  {i.e.  the  predominant  doctrine)  of  pleasure, 
and  thou  shalt  observe  the  st'eps  of  the  mind,  and  the  supporter  of 
thingB  which  please  it,  to  which  the  "heels"  art*  naturally  likened. 
Goinj;  on  to  comment  on  the  curious  phrajw  of  the  LXX.  {rqpfjfrti) '  he 
Miys  that  it  may  mean  either  "shall  guard''  (dcacraxrri,  diu^vXaffc)  or 
"  ahull  watch  with  a  view  to  destruction,''  The  former  ap])!iea  to  the 
worthier  mind  which  trefwurea  u])  pieaaurea,  and  the  hitter  to  the 
<\i.mest  mind,  which  looks  out  for  the  attacks  of  pleasure,  and  tries  to 
destroy  it :  and  then  follows  a  digressive  allegorical  illustration  about 
Jacob.  It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  there  is  no  Mesaianisra  here,  and 
lliut  in  the  hands  of  Philo  the  passage  loaea  its  profound  and  far-reaching 
significance,  and  is  evaporated  into  moral  platitudes. 

So  again  with  the  marvellous  promise  to  Abraliani,  "And  in  thy  seed 
shall  all  the  niitiouA  of  the  earth  be  blessed."  This  is  what  Philo  hoa 
to  say  upon  it  in  De  Somniis  (i.  g  29).  "  This  prophecy,"  he  says,  "  accords 
with  what  is  true  both  to  a  cnon  Individually  and  in  his  relation  to 
othera.      For  if   my    own    inward    mind    be    purified    by    perfect 

'  Ou  tbi>  possible  origin  and  meauiog  of  thia  rendei-ing,  I  must  content 
myself  with  a,  referunce  to  Schleusaer,  t.v. 
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virtue,  mid  the  tribt's  of  tlie  cartlily  amund  me  are  also  Bwept  away, 
namely  my  ntitural  senses,  and  if  any  one  in  a  family,  or  city,  or 
country,  or  natiun  liae  become  a  lover  of  prudences,  then  t!ie  family,  and 
country,  and  nation  necessarily  enjoys  a  better  life.  For  just  aa  odorous 
Eubstance  diffuses  its  sweet  arnma  to  all  who  come  near  it,  so  all  who  arc 
neighbours  of  the  wise  are  bettered  in  character  as  they  breathe  the 
outpoured  frii;,'rancy."  This  may  be  a  poetic  commonjjlacfc,  but  all  the 
glowini;  Messianic  element  of  the  most  glorious  of  the  Jewish  hopea. 
has  disappeared. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  Pliilo  in  no  sense  identifies  the  Messiah  with  the 
Logos.  There  is  nn  allusion  to  national  victories  under  some  great 
coming  leader  in  De  Proemiis  (§  16  ),  and  to  the  share  of  heathen. 
proselytes  in  Jewish  blessings  in  De  Extcrationibus,  §  C. 

Did  Philo  ever  see  Jesus  1  It  is  just  possible  (hat  he  did,  for  he 
tells  us  in  his  book  on  "Providence"  (Aucht-r,  ii.  107)  that  he  once 
visite<l  Jerusalem  and  there  otfered  a  sacrifice.  But  if  he  saw  Christ  he 
knew  nothing  of  Him,  and  he  rejected  the  very  possibility  of  an  Incar*  I 
nation  as  a  mere  hypotlietical  absurdity  which  could  hanlly  be  even 
tltought  of  without  impiety.  For  in  condeuiuing  tlie  insane  attempt  of 
the  Emperor  f!aius  to  place  a  colossal  statue  of  himself  in  the  Temple 
of  Jcrnsalem,  he  cjtlla  it  "the  gravest  impiety''  to  likc-u  the  uni-reated 
and  iucurniptible  God  to  the  created  and  coiTuptiUle  nature  nf  men, 
and  adds  by  way  of  scornful  ])arenthesiB  or  rtxitictio  ad  ubsurJum,  6utto» 
yiip  lis  av6panov  Btav  t)  th  6th»  SvOfiotiTov  niTofiaXthi.^ 

'  On  this  and  otlipr  <|ui'stioTia  coiiueclod  with  Philo's  theology  there  is  on 
interusting  scnnon  by  ProlVssor  (now  Hislion)  Wordsworth  "Dii  .lewish  In- 
tcrpretation  of  Mossiouic  I'jopheey,"  prtacheu  bvfoic  the  University  of  Oxfonl 
iu  March,  1880. 


LECTURE  IV. 


PATRISTIC   REASONS   FOR  ADOPTIIfa   ALI.EOORT. 

1.  The  aascrtcd  unworthiuess  of  the  letter. 

"Hiatoria  simplex  md  alta  mjsteria ;  aJiud  enim  gerebatur,  aliud 
ftgurftbatur ;  quia  litCentlU  temun  iiidiijiiunest."    Anibr.  De  Fide. 

"Ubi  materia  vel  turpitudinem  habcat  vel  iiupoHsibilitutuiu  ad  alliora 
tiansmittimur." — Jer,  in  MatU  xxi.  4. 

"Quidquid  in  Berinone  divino  neque  ad  montm  honestattm,  neque  ad 
fidti  veritaUm  pro/n-ie  rffetri  potal,  liguratum  ease  cognoscas."  Aug.  De 
Dortr.  Christ,  iii.  §  13. 

2.  The  unwarranted  extension  of  isolated  expresaiuns  to  the  yrbole 
Scripture*. 

Jurome,  after  quotinj{  Ps.  Ixxviii.  2,  says,  "£x  quo  int«lli);;imii»  uni- 
vtrta  quae  tcripta  gunt  parabolice  senticnda,  nee  inanifestoni  tontuiu 
sonare  litteraiii  Bed  abscondita  sacranientat"    In  Malt  xiiL  35. 

3.  Entire  niiiuipplicatiou  of  the  verse,  "  The  letter  kilCelh,  but  the 
Spirit  giveth  life  "   2  Cor.  iii.  (J). 

This  verse  is  quoted  times  without  number  by  the  Fathers  and  School- 
men. It  is  obvious  that  if  by  "the  letter"  were  meant  "the  literal 
sense,"  St.  Paul  would  ha.ve  been  condemning  the  literal  sense  altogether 
an  being  of  a  fatal  tendency.  The  context  shows  the  meaning  to  be  that 
the  Law  baa  nothing  to  say,  hut  to  threat-en  death  to  tranHgrewiors  :  or 
eliie  that  liie  Law,  taken  alone,  causes  first  slii  and  then  death  (Rum.  vii. 
lO/ff.). 

4.  The  notion  that  all  senaeB  (within  the  limits  of  the  Christian  faith) 
ore  applicable  because  they  must  have  been  foreseen  by  the  Spirit ;  this 
argument  would  cover  and  justify  all  the  divergences  of  all  the 
Christian  sects. 

"  lUe  quippe  auctnr  in  eisdem  verbis  quae  intelligere  volumus,  et  ipsam 
eentfntiiini  forsitan  vidit,  et  eerie  Dei  Spiritu*  .  .  etiam  ipsam  occursuram 
lectori  praevidit,  immout  occurreret . .  slue  dubitatione /jrotrirfi^."  Aug. 
De  Doctr.  QiruL  iii.  p.  32. 
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This  asUmiflhing  assumption  ia  repeated  by  Cocccius  (see  the  passage 
quoted  in  Lecture  VII.,  and  recently  by  Dr.  Puaey). 

5.  The  supposed  use  of  allegory  by  St.  Paul. 

6.  PftSMges  adduced  as  winctioning  allegoric  interpretation.  Every 
papsage  which  cnn  by  any  possibility  be  pressed  into  such  a  conclusion 
is  given  by  Sixtua  Senensis,  in  his  Bibliotheca  Sancta,  and  by  Water- 
land,  Preface  to  Scripture  Vindkakd.  In  varioua  passages  of  these 
Lectures  I  have  shown  their  want  of  validity.  Sixtus  Senensis  clearly 
.>-how3  that  allegory  is  tlic  result,  not  of  loyalty  to  Scripture,  but  of 
radical  disloyalty  to  it  as  it  is,  in  such  remark.s  as  the  following.  He 
Bays  that  to  take  Scripture  literally  is  inevitably  "  coutaminuri  et  inqui- 
nari  Judaic  is  institntia  ;"  that  it  involves  the  duty  of  keeping  the  Cere- 
monial Law,  "  caeterastiue  Hebraeorum  umbras  quae  jaui  illucescente 
Evatigelii  luce  evanuenint"  If  we  take  the  Old  Testament  literally 
we  shall  have  no  answer  when  men  aek,  "  Cur  Deus  dedcrit  lam  absurdas 
lege-s— ampiitare  praeputii  pelliculam,  occidtre  agnuin,  &c,,  saingninc 
heluino  fiinctu  foedare,  gerere  pasiUura  in  balteo  et  ege.«Ui  huuio  felium 
more  proprii  corporia  eicrementa  contigere,"  &c.  He  adds  the  remark- 
able words  "  V'uhbuutur  nobit  omnia  itmjiida,  atfr^tlia,  iiiiuna,  et  prorniM 
divina  maje»lale  iadigna  fine,  quae  Deu»  prnccipit  de  ogno,  de  aricte,  de 
bovo,"  &c.  "  Quid  enim  ad  salutcm  juvat  scire  antiquoruni  Judaeorum 
bella  et  eeditionee,  si  in  eis  nihil  aliud  quam  strages  et  effusiones 
sanguinis  intelligimus  ? " 

Thus  in  Aqiba  ;  in  Philo  ;  in  Jemine,  Auguatinc,  Hilary,  and  most 
of  the  FntlierH  ;  in  liede  ;  in  Alberlus,  and  most  of  the  Schoolmen  ; 
and  even  in  writer*  who,  like  Sixtu-s  Sfuenfis,  wi'ote  late  in  the  seven- 
teenth centurj'  (1G66),  we  see  a  repetition  of  the  same  traditional  devic4J« 
forgetting  rid  of  "difficulties"  which  only  originate  in  a  totally  false 
conception  of  God's  progressive  revelation.  Allegory  was  used  to  force 
Scripture  into  accordance  with  men'a  il  prioi-i  conceptiono.  The  Bible 
is  treated  as  a  sovereign  who,  being  declared  by  his  courtiers  to  bo  of 
divine  origin  and  supreme  authority,  is  yet  re<luced  to  a  ifoi  faimkint, 
and  made  at  all  costs  to  speak  their  language  and  obey  their  behesta. 


LECTURE  V. 
NOTE  I. 

UEDU.ETAL  JEWISU   COUMENTATOBS. 

The  golden  age  of  Jewish  interpretation  was  between  A.D.  900-1500. 
It  began  with  R.  Sandia  Gaon,  and  continued  till  Isaak  Abravanel. 
The  cliief  writers  on  Scripture  flottrished  in  Africa,  Spain,  France, 
Germnny,  and  Italy,  The  fresh  impulM  came  from  the  Arabian 
Bcholars,  as  in  former  days  it  had  come  from  the  Greek  philosophers.' 

R.  Saadia  Gaon  (a.u.  892-942)  was  called  "the  pioneer  of  the 
Exegetes,"  and  his  merits  were  so  great  that  Maiinonidt-s  said,  "  The 
Bcnse  of  the  Law  would  have  been  quite  lost  had  not  R.  Saadiah  come 
forth  to  reveal  what  waa  hidden,  and  to  estabiish  what  was  being  weak- 
ened." He  turned  his  attention  to  the  Langnage,  the  Interpretation, 
and  the  Teaching  of  Scripture.  He  often  refers  to  the  Targum,  the 
MieJina,  and  the  analogy  of  Arabic  wonl*.  Like  Josephus  and  Philo, 
he  endeavours  to  remove  the  more  startling  element*  of  Scripture,  and 
explains  the  speaking  both  of  the  serpent  to  Eve,  and  of  the  turn  to 
Balaam  metaphorically.  He  points  out  that  the  rainbow  could  not 
have  been  tirst  created  after  the  Deluge,  but  merely  taken  at  a  tign. 
He  rejected,  however,  the  naturalistic  explanation  of  miracles  suggested 
by  his  contemporariejs  Channel  and  Ha  Kalbi,  and  also  the  allegoric 
esplanations  c»f  the  Karaites.  He  said,  "  We  have  Im'o  sources  of 
knowledge  beside  the  Bible,  namely,  the  Understanding,  and  Tradition.' 
He  found  an  acute  opponent  in  the  Karaite  Salmon  ben  Jt-roL-ham,  and 
in  Joseph  ben  Jacub,  whose  book,  TVmj  Great  Liyht,  wTilten  in  A.D. 
930,  is  still  valued. 

Saaditt  is  the  author  of  the  oldest  extant  Philosophy  of  Religion,  a 
system  of  I'aith  and  Murals  (Wim  mJIDN)  of  which  the  third  section 
treats  "Of  the  Revelation  of  God's  Word,  and  the  Eternal  Validity  of 
the  Law,"  In  writing  this  work  he  set  the  excellent  example  of 
familiarising  himself  with  the  philosophical  writings  and  tranAlutions 

'  I  have  referred  to  Wolf,  Bihl,  He^rrnUn,  i.  337,  »?.,  iii.  509,  *q.  ;  Bnd- 
detis,  limgoije,  p,  1446,  »q.  ;  Wogue,  HUl.  d«  la  BibU  (Paris,  1881J;  Liiw, 
Fnikl,  Einitilun^,  kc. 
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of  tLe  Arabians.     He  was  "a  fruit  of  the  Jewish  eoil,  modified  by 
grafts  from  the  Arabian  garden,"  •  a.d.  980. 

The  grammatical  and  philosophic  gains  of  the  Jews  in  Africa  and 
Eastern  Asia  were  introduced  into  Spain  by  the  happy  accident  of  the 
shipwreck  of  Mosea  "clad  in  sackcloth."' 

The  first  pre-eminent  name  of  mediaeval  Jewish  ese(;c8ia  ia  that  of 
R.  Solomon  ben  Jizchak  of  Troyes,  bom  in  1040,  and  best  known  as 
Rashi.'  He  died  in  1105.  His  Midnwhic  comment  on  the  Law  was 
long  a  standard  book  among  the  Jews.  It  was  the  first  Hebrew  book 
which  was  printed  (at  Reggio,  Feb.  5,  1470)^  and  has  been  translated 
into  German  by  L.  Dukes.  It  had  a  powerful  influence  over  Nicolas 
of  Lyra,  and  indirectly  over  Luther. 

Saadia  had  wTitten  in  Arabic,  Rashi  wrote  in  Hebrew.  Saadio, 
influenced  by  the  Karaite!),  built  primarily  upon  the  literal  sense  ; 
Rashi  was  untouched  by  Karaite  opinions,  and  is  not  troubled  by  the 
divergence  of  the  Midrash  from  the  cimple  sen!?*.  Saadia  strove  to 
remove  objections  to  the  BiViie  narrative;  liaf^hi  absolutely  ignores 
them.  Saadia  has  scientiiie  digressions  :  Rashi  abides  by  the  text,  some- 
times furnishing  the  literal  explsmatioti,  and  sometimes  adding  passages 
of  the  Midraahim.  He  was  not  wholly  uninfluenced  by  the  reactions 
in  favour  of  literal  and  grammatical  exegesis,  but  on  the  whole  be 
adheres  to  traiUtional  views.* 

The  commentaries  of  Rashbam  (R.  Samuel  ben  Meier,  f  1167),  the 
grandson  of  Rashi,  show  a  great  advance  in  the  abandonment  of 
Midrashic  lore  for  a  literal  and  grammatical  interpretation.' 

JuDA  ha-Lkvi,  the  author  of  the  celebrated  Khozarl,  flourished 
A.1>.  1140.*  He  headed  the  reaction  against  extraneous  philosophical 
inliuences. 

Not  lesA  illustrious  than  Rashi  was  R.  Abraham  Ins  Ezra  (Rabe), 
bom  1092,'  and  famous  for  his  scientific  discoveries  no  Ie«9  than  for  his 
Scriptural  commentaries  on  almost  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament. 
It  was  his  one  object  to  develop,  grammatically  and  historically,  the 
literal  sense.     He  disliked  the  allegoric  method.    Previous  excgetes  had 


*  Jo«f,  Judtnlh,  ii,  279  ;  Weill,  Ls  JudaUme,  {nssim  ;  Mank,  MiUttiges, 
477  w.  ;  EwalJ  and  Dnkes,  Beitr&ge  siir  Qeteh.  d.  dttaten  AutUgung  in 
SprwMrkliintng  d.  AUen  Tfttnmentet.     Stuttgart,  1844. 

*  See  Milraati,  IJi«t.  of  the  Jtws,  iii.  147. 

'  Often  incorrectly  called  JarchL  A  life  of  hira  has  been  published  by 
Bloch,  1840.  See  too  Jost,  QfxK.  d.  Judenlhums.  His  comment  on  Genrais 
Lbs  been  tmnskted  into  German  by  Hayniann. 

*  As,  for  instance,  in  his  commentary  on  Kobeleth.     See  Oinsbnrg,  p.  38. 

*  Id.  p.  43.  Dr.  Ginsbm^;  gives  ralnable  specimens  of  theas  Jewian  com- 
mentatora, 

*  Se«  Munk,  Milnngts,  485  j^. 
^  See  GhiU,  atxK.  vL  198/y. ;  440, /;. 
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cTiosen,  Tic  said,  five  different  paths.'  1.  Some,  like  Saatli.i,  mingled 
alien  scientific  digr&aaions  with  theirwomments.  2.  Others,  like  Anan, 
rejected  Tradition.  3.  Some  were  addicted  to  Allegoriea.  4.  Some 
followed  the  Midrash.  5.  Some,  to  whom  lie  himseK  belongs,  sought 
the  umple  grammatical  sense.^  We  aee  in  Lis  commentaries  that 
difficulties  required  entirely  new  Bolutions,  as  allegory  was  abandoned. 
Tims  Ixith  in  Ibn  Ezra  and  in  the  Zohar  an  attempt  is  made  to  get  rid 
of  the  numerous  apparent  contradictions  in  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastea  by 
the  Buppfisition  that  they  represent  the  hypothetical  or  actual  remarks  of 
others  an<l  not  of  Solomon. 

MAiMONiDBa.  R.  Mow  ben  Maimon,  bom  in  1135,  belonged  to  one 
of  the  Jewish  families  which  had  been  nominally  compelled  to  embrace 
Mohammedanism,  ami  till  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  a  professed  Mussul- 
man. He  attained  to  n  position  of  the  highest  honour,  and  left  a  deep 
impress  on  the  Jewish  mind,  although  the  teachings  of  himself  and  his 
fnllowers  irere  for  a  century  resisted  with  the  utmost  vehemence. 
Fanotiivd  Rabbi.s  charged  him  with  "selling  Holy  Scriptures  to  the 
Greeks,"  and  even  tried  to  use  the  Infjuisitton  to  put  him  down.' 

The  great  work  which  lie  accomplished  in  his  Moreh  Nebuchim, 
{Doctor  Perpk-xorum)  was  to  establish  the  right  of  free  examination  as 
against  the  absolute  principle  of  authority.  He  held  that  there  were 
branches  of  knowledge  which  were  independent  of  faith,  and  that  in 
paasages  which  touched  on  these  the  literal  sense  of  Scripture  was  to  be 
allegorically  explained.  To  counteract  this  view  Abmhiim  hen  Dior, 
in  bis  book  of  the  Qabbalo,  inserted  a  list  of  all  the  eminent  teachent 
who  had  received  the  "  tradition  "  from  the  dayn  of  Adam  down  to  his 
own.*  Maimouides  assigned  to  Aristotle  unconditional  authority  in  all 
matters  not  connected  with  religion,  and  "by  giving  prominence  to  the 
spiritual  and  moral  ideas  of  Judaism,  he  exerted  on  utl  Jewish  theology 
a  saluhiry,  and,  in  spite  of  violent  reaction,  a  permauent  influence." 
He  died  in  1204.» 


'  So  Algnrrati  divided  "the  sects  of  the  faithful"  into  four  classes: — 
i.  The  Dogmatists,  ii.  The  AUogorista  {itre.«(tnt«>,  iii.  The  Philosophers,  or 
Losicinns.     iv.  The  Soufis,  or  Mystics. 

*  Ho  was  one  of  tho  limt  Jewish  writers  to  adopt  Aristotelian  methods. 
Thoii(.fh  nimpqnainled  with  the  works  of  I'hilo,  he  attaches  great  mystic 
irriportance  to  iiuinhers.  His  style  is  far  from  easy,  and  his  system  hM 
wcciitly  hwn  explained  by  Krochnial,  His  admirable  commentary  on  Is&iah 
has  been  tmnslntvd  by  Fnedliinder.     (I^nd.  1873.) 

*  On  Jlainionidea  see  Munk's  cdilion  of  the  "  Motrh  yetnichim,"  and 
Franck  in  I'kt.  dea  Seitiue»  pJiihis.  iv.  31. 

*  Spe  .SchwiiS,  BerarJiolh,  Jntrod.  p.  liv. 

'  "Cest  par  la  lecture  du  Quiile  que  les  pins  grands  gi'uies  des  Jnifs 
Modemes,  les  .Spinoza,  lea  MendelHSohu,  les  Salomon  Maimon  ct  beaucoup 
d'antrrs  ont  eto  introduits  dans  le  saactoaire  de  la  philosophic."  Munk, 
Milanijrs,  187. 
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The  Jews  partake  inconteatably  with  the  Arabs  the  glory  of  having 
preeerved  and  propagated  philosophy  in  ages  of  barbarism,  and  8o  of 
liarlng  exercised  for  a  time  a  civilising  iufluencti  over  the  European 
world.' 

The  family  of  the  Qimchis  of  Narbonno — H.  Joseph  Qimchi  and 
his  two  sons,  R.  David  and  R.  Moses — rendered  the  highest  services  to 
Hebrew  philology,  ami  to  the  natural  interpretation  of  the  Bible,  So 
higlJy  was  the  grammar  of  David  Qimchi  valued  that  the  Jews  applied 
to  hitii  a  proverb  from  the  Mishna,  "  ^Vhe^e  there  is  no  Qimchi,  there  is 
no  knowledge  of  the  Law."  • 

The  revival  of  Kabbalism  by  R  Moses  ben  Nachman  (Nachmanides) 
sometimes  called  Ramban  (bom  1194)  was  partly  due  to  the  inevitable 
reaction  against  a  cold,  historic,  and  rationalising  exegesis. 

To  this  epoch,  according  to  some,  belongs  the  Zohar,  a  Fvabbalifllic 
Midrus^h  on  the  Pcntiit«nch,  founded  on  the  Talmud,  the  Mldnishini, 
and  the  works  of  Ibn  Otbirol,  Ibn  Ejtra,  and  other*. 

R.  Joseph  Albo  (t  1444),  the  author  of  the  Sepher  Ikkarim,  b  chiefly 
known  asn  theologian.  He  followed  the  Midrash,  but  in  a  tastefu!  an<l 
philosophic  manner. 

Abravanel  (Don  Isaak  ben  Judnh  Abravanel),  bom  in  1437  at  Lisbon, 
was  one  of  the  Jews  who  wtre  banished  from  Spain  in  1492  by  the 
brutal  and  suicidal  decree  of  Ferdinand.  He  was  eminent  aa  a  com- 
mentator, and  made  free  use  of  Christian  writings.  His  special  cha- 
racteristics were  that :  1.  He  ehonJt  off  the  fftters  of  Aristotelianism 
2.  He  rejected  K.ibbalism.  3.  He  returned  to  the  neglected  gramniaticnl 
methods  of  the  Qimchis  and  R.  Levi  ben  Qerson  (Ralbag).  4.  He 
brought  his  wide  experience  of  life  as  a  traveller  and  statesman  to  bear 
on  the  historical  hooka.  5.  Though  he  did  not  posse.os  the  works  of 
R.  Tonchnni,  who  had  been  the  first  to  write  a  general  introduction  to 
the  sacred  books,  he  paid  special  attention  to  Henneneutica.  pointing 
out  the  times  and  circumstances  in  which  books  were  written.' 

Eliaa  Levita  (+ 1549),  the  teacher  of  bishops  and  cardinals,  wrote 
grammatical  treatises,  which  are  so  highly  valued  that  R.  Simon 
urged  uU  who  desired  to  know  Hebrew  to  study  them.  He  is  highly 
pnused  by  Qesenius,  and  hia  book  on  the  Massora  has  been  translated 
into  English  by  Dr.  Qinsburg. 

»  Munk,  Mdanijra,  fill. 

'  The  word  nbf)  means  "meal,"  and  the  phrase  originally  meant  that 
m«n  caiiDot  stndy  the  Law  when  they  arc  starviog.  Dr.  McCaul  has  trans- 
lated  David  Qimcbi's  Commcnlary  on  Zrehariah  (Lond.  1837). 

■  See  GniU,  Gaeh.  viii  334  j  ix.  6. 
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TITLES 

OF  THE  SCHOOLMEN.'                                                                    ^^^H 

Bueila. 

Venerabilis.                                                           ^^^H 

Ansel  tu  of  Ijum. 

Doctor  Sdiolasticus.                                              ^^^H 

St.  Thomaa  Aquinas. 

Doctor  Angelicus  and  Cominimis.                        ^^^H 

St.  Bonaveiitum. 

Doctor  Seraphicua.                                               ^^^^H 

Akxander  of  Hales. 

Doctor  Irrufro^abilis.                                       ^^^^^B 

Alhertns  Miignus. 

Doctor  Uuiv<.'rsuli8.                                         ^^^^^^H 

Fmneiscu-i  de  Maynjnis. 

Doitiir  Illumiiiatiasimus.                                 ^^^^^H 

Ronvr  Bucon. 

Doctor  Mirabilis.                                              ^^^^^^H 

Willkitn  Varro  (b  An^liii.     Doctor  Fundatus.                                                  ^^^^| 

Acyidius  uf  Cotonna. 

Doctor  Funduti&siiuus  and  Frinceps.  ^^^^| 
Theolo^orum.                                                    ^^^H 

Hugu  de  Sto.  Vitlore. 

Didascalns.                                                          ^^^H 

Joaanes  BacuiiLLorpiu*. 

DiK'tor  lU'M>lutu».                                                ^^^H 

DiinuKlus. 

Doctor  Rusoluti.-miniua.                                            ^^^H 

IVtiT  Lombard. 

Ma^isttir  Sent«titjjirmu.                                         ^^^H 

AVillimn  of  Champcaux. 

Coluiuua  docturuiu.                                               ^^^^| 

St.  Bernard. 

Doetor  ^(elliHuii.t.                                                 ^^^^| 

Nicolas  of  Lyra. 

DocUir  rianua  ct  PerspicuuSb                                ^^^H 

John  J'.radwardine. 

Doctor  Prul'undus.                                                 ^^^H 

I'etnis  Aureolis. 

Doctor  Facuiidug,  or  AbundniiH.                            ^^^H 

William  of  Occam. 

Doctor  Singiiluris  et  Invincibilis  aiul  ^^^^ 
Venerabilis  Inceptor.                                    ^^^H 

Duns  Scotus. 

Doctor  Subtilia.                                                            ^H 

Henry  of  Client, 

Uovtur  Solciunis.                                                   ^^^^| 

Jean  Gerson. 

Doctor  Chri»tianissimuii.                                       ^^^^| 

Wiclif. 

Doctor  £van;.;olicu«.                                              ^^^^| 

Dinnysiua  of  Rickel. 

Doctor  EcKtaticus.                                                  ^^^^| 

John  WesseL 

Lux  Mundi,  and  Klagister  Contra-  ^^^H 
dictianis.                                                          ^^^H 

'  See  Heomann,  Act.  Philot. 

iii.  021  ;  Brucker,  ffiat.  Philoii.  iii.  889,  and                 ^^^B 

patriin. 

J 
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ORIGIN   OF  SCHOLASTICISM. 

Tlie  prcfiirsor,  though  not  the  founder,  of  Scholasticism,  was 
St.  Jobs  of  Dam.\.scl"js.  Ilis'  book.  Font  SrienCme  (irtfyf)  yi>i>rta>s),  con- 
sirts  of  three  parts  : — I.  C'lpUu  thihsophica.  2.  Dt  Ilaerttibux.  3. 
Exposilio  acciirata  F'uki  ortfunfojeae.  This  third  part  ia  "one  of  the 
iiiojit  itiipftrlrtut  works  that  havu  come  down  to  us  from  CUristinn 
antiijuity."  For  it  is  the  first  cotiiplete  "  Body  uf  Divinity  "  that  we 
possei^e,  and  li.*!  such  has  hud  an  intlueucc  tliat  cannot  cosily  be  lueaeured 
on  the  tlieology  of  the  West  It  wiis  mode  known  to  the  Latin  Church 
by  the  version  of  Uiirgundio  of  Pi-ia  in  1150.  Th<i  stiiteincnt  that  Peter 
Lombard  had  this  veraiou  before  him  when  prepiu-inf;  his  Book  of  the 
Sentences  "thus  becomes  quite  probable.  Without,  therefore,  takinj; 
account  of  AquiuaB,  whose  indebtedness  to  the  work  of  D«ma.<(cenu8  is 
admittedly  great,  we  have  here  a  vjisible  link  of  coniieition  between  the 
Eastern  Church  and  the  Western."  ■ 

"It  ia  chiefly  aa  a  fratner  of  systems  that  we  are  indebted  lo  him.  .  . 
Making  theology  a  part  of  philosophy,  as  Aristotle  had  done  before 
hini,  he  applied  to  it  a  philo.iophic  nieilnHl.  Taking  for  his  ba-sis  the 
existence  of  Gu<l  .  .  he  organises,  step  by  step,  the  whole  body  of  reli- 
gion and  Christian  truth.  He  is  thus  the  progenitor  of  Siliola-iiticisni. 
ThoQgh  the  proposition  has  been  disputed  as  an  exercice  of  Kdiolastir 
skill,  it  is  the  all  but  unanimous  verdict  that  the  grent  treatise  on  the 
'  Orthodox  Faith '  was  t!ie  starting-point  of  the  Scholastic  systt-m 
which  afterwards  grew  to  such  dimensions  in  the  West."  ' 

Tliore  is,  however,  no  proof  that  the  furhemt  Schoolmen  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  Fide*  Orthodnxa  of  the  Dama-scene.  It  was  first 
translated  by  the  order  of  Pojie  Eugenius  III.  in  MVA.  From  the  time 
of  I\"kT  Lombard  it  Irecame  a  favourite  aulhnrily  of  the  "sehoid 
authors."  ■''  The  CalvinisU  in  later  days  rtpmaihed  Slelanchthon  for 
having  imitated  it,  and  even  Luther  said  of  him,  *' Nimium  ph'Uo- 
tnphatuT."  * 

Some  date  the  beginning  of  Scholasticism  from  John  Scotns 
Erigeno.' 

*  See  LuptAn,  St.  John  ttf  Danuueu*,  pp.  B6-88  ;  R<!>mqsat,  AUtani, 
ii  1(8. 

'  Lupton,  p.  211,  who  refers  to  Dr.  ri^rando,  ffiM.  Comp.  ir.  1B9. 
'  Trilibecliovius,  Dr  DiH.  Sc/wl.  p,  280. 

*  Budilons,  /«ij/.  p.  319  ;  Lcquien,  0pp.  Jonnn.  Dftmtuc   Praef.  p.  5. 

*  See  It.  L.  Poole,  Moiui^.  Thou^/hl.  p.  Id.  He  was  "the  father  of 
NoaiJDAliini,"  and  grentiy  influenced  Uilbert  Je  la  Porri^, 
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Others  date  tlie  beginning  of  ScholasticiBm  from  Lan  franc  or 
Anwlui.' 

Otliere  from  Peter  Loiabard." 

Others  from  Alexander  of  Hnles.' 

Others  from  Alliertus  Jriigims* 

The  truest  view  seems  to  be  tJmt  f^iven  in  the  test,  tliat  Prliola-^ticistn 
pmptr began  with  t-he  cnnfliets  between  traditioimiisni  an«l  tree  imjniry. 
Scboliu^tic  philosnpliy  l>cijQn  with  Rosoelin,  and  Schojuiitic  theology 
with  Abehird.  Such  is  the  view  of  Tribbediovius.  Trithemius  says  of 
Al>elanl,  "  Ab  hoc  tempore  pliilosopbia  secularis  sacrara  tbeologiani  gna. 
citriositale  inutili  fneilare  coepiU"" 

One  secri'tirf  Abelnrd's  infloenre  was  his  hicwlity.  Julin  of  SWilinbury 
says,  "Nun  enim  ocwinioqiinerendaest  infjen-ndat'ililfiriiliatisseilubique 
facilitaa  generanda.  (,liiem  tutirnn  senittini  reralo  Perii'tttftirxnn  Pitlat'i- 
mim  ;*  .  .  .  reriim  intvllectui  sprviebal." ' 

Deriving  the  Schuln.-'tic  pliilosuphy  fri>ni  the  pentence  of  Porphyrj' 
presen-ed  in  the  Ijitin  translation  fif  Boetbius,  ■which  stated  the  rjuestion 
OH  to  the  njitiiixi  of  genera  {Mf),  Coiirtin  places  its  infancy  fitjm  the 
eleventli  to  the  thirteenth  eeiilnry,  when  the  University  of  PariH  waa 
f)rgani'<ed  ;  its  vHiuhmui  from  tlie  thirti'etith  to  the  fifteenth,  when  the 
great  UnivcrsiticB  and  the  religious  orders  were  flourishing  ;  and  ita 
ilerline  IVym  the  fifteenth  to  the  end  of  the  pixteenth."  As  a  /i/iHoKopfii/ 
it  turned  eiilii-ely  on  the  dilTerence  I>etween  realism  and  iioniinnlisni. 
Its  tlieulugy  fumifihes  the  Kingular  siwctacle  of  a  realist  and  Phitonising 
spirit  ex|>res.Ning  itcelf  in  a  dialectic  and  Aristoteliati  form.  There 
Was  more  rea!  independenre  and  originality  in  Schola>*ticism  during  its 
infancy,  before  all  the  works  ftf  Aiistotle  were  translated  into  Latin, 
tlian  afterwurdu  ;  but  in  all  its  epochs  there  was  nothing  absolutely 


'  Dauaeua,  Pnbffom,  in  LonififiriH  flait.  ■p.  18.  Sc7(/o(/iVtf  had,  however, 
been  written  befon  hia  day  by  CJilU-rt  de  la  roiree,  and  others. 

-  Cttlix1u»,  Apfximl.  p.  H3  ;  Avtiitinus,  Annal.  vL  ;  Banr,  DoymctigrMk. 
p.  156  ;  Kling  in  HiT70ffH  Eiieykl.  n.v. 

■'  Cliemnitz,  e.  t'uiic.   Tritlmt.  ]>.  S71. 

*  "Albertua  et  ninnies,  iiui  iliditi  fiiemnt  ilrK-tiiiiac  Aristotelis,  trans- 
fonnnre  Eccleniae  doctrinani  m  Philosojihijiiuco(j|H.'i"Uiil." — ilelonchlhon,  I'it. 
Lullirri,  c.  xiii. 

°  Trithemiua.  lie  Script.  EcrUa.  p,  101  (Coloniae,  1546);  Thomasius, 
Hint,  fftip.  ft  i<ltiU.  iii.  23 ;  Cent.  MoKdeliurg,  p.  148  ;  Victor  Cooain,  Ourr. 
inM.  ttAMurd,  Iiitrod.  p.  iiL  "  C'tat  I'iiiventiou  d'un  iiouveau  syttemo 
philosophiqnc  et  rappticatinii  it«  e«  cysteine  et  en  gem^rnl  de  la  philo«o- 
uhje  ii  la  theotogic  .  .  .  c'cst  AUMard  i^iii  IVrinca  en  princijn-  ;  e'est  douc 
lai  nm  contriliua  le  plus  a  fnndpr  la  Bcola-stirjiiR. "  Comin  calls  Daecartea 
the  destroyer  of  this  Hyatem  and  the  fnuuder  of  modeni  jihiliMiophy. 

*  Thia  IS  the  name  which  John  tif  Salisbury  reixiHtrill y  Rives  to  Abelard. 
It  iiieang  "  the  dialectician  of  Palais," — the  place  where  AUdard  was  bom. 

'  Mr  lit  log.  iii.  1. 

"  V.  Cousiu,  Ourr.  itUd,  d' Ab.  p.  liv. 

H  H   2 


Notes, 

original.  ''  Advance  is  mcapiircil  luiw  by  the  power  witli  wliicli  men 
used  tlieir  intellectsj  than  by  the  skill  with  which  tbi-y  uaed  tlicir 
materialfi." ' 


MOTE  IV. 

THE    "  SIC   ET    NON  "   OF  AflKLAHD. 

When  William  of  St.  Thierry  wrote  to  complain  to  St.  Bernard  of 
AbefarJ's  theology,  ho  had  only  heard  a  rumour  about  the  Sic  tt  Son. 
"Sunt  untem,"  he  I'ays,  "  u/  aud'tu  aJLuc  uliti  ejus  opuscula  4Uoram 
iioiuiim  sunt  Sic  el  Non,  Scito  teijiimm,  et  idia  ({uaedam  de  quibus  tiineo 
ue,  aicut.  inonslruofii  sunt  Tiomiui.i,  tdc  etiam  niiit  nioD.«truoHi  dogmutis  ; 
tfiF,  ticul  liiriint,  ode.rniit  lurem,  nei'  ffMinqimenilu  iiiKfiiiiiiilitr."'-' 

Such  was  the  termr  which  the  book  iiii«jiired  thut  this  i«  said  to  Yta 
the  only  mention  of  the  Sic  tt  Non  iu  the  middle  asces. 

Mart6ne  and  Durand  found  a  copy  of  it  at  St.  Ueruiain,  but  did  no 
dare  to  publish  it  for  fear  of  scandal.  They  say  that,  iu  it,  Abelard 
"genio  suo  inrlMlj^cne  uiiiuia  ChrietianiU' religionis  mysteria  in  ulramqiie 
partem  versat,  HCfjaus  quod  asseruerat  et  asserena  tjuod  nej^averat." 
Their  colleague  Dachery  after  careful  study  of  it  "(tettritU  tenebrU 
potius  quoju  luce  di^juum  exiatima\'it."  * 

Liltle  or  nothing  was  known  of  it  until  it  won  published  by  M. 
Victor  Cousin  in  the  Oucnigri  Mdttn  (rAhrtartl,  18S(t. 

It  deals  with  the  subjects  which  formed  the  basis  of  Abehird's  tlieology. 
He  qui  lies  from  Augustine,  Jerome^  Ambrose,  Hilary,  Isidore,  Gregnry, 
iind  Bede  ;  liut  bein^  very  superficially  acxjuainted  with  Grerk,  he 
refers  but  little  to  Greek  Fathers  and  only  to  those  whose  worku  hod 
been  translated  into  Latin.  He  also  quotes  from  Aristotle,  Boelhiu^i 
Seneca,  Cicero,  and  once  from  Ovid  and  Prudentius. 

Three  thinj^s  are  specially  observable  in  the  Sic  et  A'on  besides  the 
singular  bultlneBS  of  the  general  phuu 

I,  One  is  the  audacious  litatement  of  the  qu««ti>>n«  considered  ; 
such  OS, 

Q.  6.  Quod  sit  Deus  tripartitns  }  et  conbm. 

Q.  14.  Quod  sit  Filiiis  sine  principio  ?  et  contra, 

Q.  63.    Quod  Filiud  Dei    mutatua  sit    suscipiendo  camem  /    vl 

contra. 
Q.  35.  Quod  nihil  fiat  Deo  noleute  1  et  contra. 

t  Lane,  UluUrtUiont  <^  Med.  Thmiyht,  p.  2.      *  Ap.  S.  Bern.  Opp.  I  SOL 
»  Prarf.  ad  The*.  Nva.  Anccd.  t  iv. 
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The  twerity-tliinl  question,  Quod  philnsnphi  qiioque  Trinitntrm  »tu 
rerbum  Dei  creiUdev'mt  f  et  noii,  indicates  the  fftvcmrable  view  of  heathen 
pbih)sophy  which  was  so  BuspjctoUK  t<i  8t.  Bernard  '  who  still  sliared  the 
spirit  Hhowii  hy  TiTdillinn'H  remark,  Uaereticurtiin  jiatriarefiae  phllnro- 
jihi.''  This  with  liis  anli-reaJistn  was  the  base  of  Beniard'a  tremendous 
indictment  of  his  tlicoln^fv,  "C'tim  de  TrinitJilt'  h)i|nitiir  wipit  Arium, 
cum  (!(i  tjj-atia  pnpit  Pelagium,  cum  d«  persinin  (.'lirt.-fti  sapit  Nt-rttorium."  •* 
Yet  John  of  Salisbury,  a  man  of  iini-epronrhed  orthodnxy,  calls  him 
"  Alineliiiiian  uanlrr,''  speaks  of  him  tonrtantly  with  prais-e  nnd  affection, 
and  ailopt«?(l  his  conc^^ptualism  ;  and  it  was  the  Sic  et  A'oji  which  gave 
the  orii,'iiinl  (•(•nirf'ptinn  nf  the  fiimoTis  Lifur  Sfiitfutinrum. 

II.  Tiie  dixtiiift  forniulttJinn  of  Aristotle'n  view,  thdt  doubt  lends  to 
di8i"UPnion,  nnd  difieusjiion  to  truth,  "/^u/vi7tfnf/f(  enim  ad  inquisitionrm 
veniinat,  iitquireiuJn  verilntem  perrip\mu»i,"  which  Abelard  very  precori- 
oiisly  compares  with  "Seek  and  ye  shall  find." 

III.  The  anticijiation  of  modem  crilii-i^m  in  the  pft8sn(»es  in 'which  he. 
deal.*  with  the  ditficultics  of  Scri])lnre  inlorprctiilion,  f.<j.  the  apparent 
I'ontradiclionH,  tlie  rormiition  of  the  text,  tin:  number  of  8purii<iis 
writings,  the  ijinorance  of  c(ipyist!«,  the  danj^'er  nf  confusin);  cuninients 
with  the  text,  and  the  diflerences  of  sense  which  ruuy  he  attached 
to  the  same  wurd. 


NOTE  V. 

TH35  ABCBE  OK   "  PAnALLEL   PASSAGES." 

Tlie  itsc  of  allegory  was  largely  eked  out  by  the  juxtaposition  of 
gimilor  exprewtions  fnmi  different  books.  Scholastic  exen«i»'8  winsisted 
mainly  of  "glossarial  annoUitionR,  pruaning  beneath  the  burden  of 
niimbcrlefis  unsifted  exarapled  and  panilbd  pansages."  We  have  already 
Ri-en  llmi  when  this  kd  lo  the  habit  c.f  ediuino;  pandlels  derived  only 
from  translations  it  was  a  most  unsatislaclory  ihciIuhL 

The  amazing  extent  to  which  the  principle  was  used  may  be  Been  in 
such  a  cnmnient  as  that  of  Pro?per  of  A<iuitaine  on  the  Tabernacle. 
He  Bays  that  the  joinini,'  of  the  uides  indicateil  that  mercy  and  truth 
were  met  together  ;  the  goal's*  hair  iiirtain-s  the  peniteme  n(  llie  world  ; 
and  the  fact  that  tiiere  were  eleven  curtiiins  has  reference  to  the  eleventh 
Psalm  (the  twelfth  in  our  version)  whicli  begins  "  Help,  Lunl "  !  ♦ 


'  Ep.  tut  Pn}Knn  Jnaoeent.  0pp.  i.  650, 
»  0pp.  L  185. 


'  Tert.  adv.  Htrmog.  8. 
♦  iH  J'rcnuits,  ii.  a. 
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The  custom  of  crow<!irig  the  margin  nf  "  reference  Bibles"  with 
pussage*  supposed  to  be  ilhistrative  has  been  greatly  overdone.  In  the 
Bible  of  1(511  there  were  about  UOOO  ;  these  by  gradual  accretion  have 
mrmntcd  to  nwirly  63,000.  Large  numbers  were  added  by  Dr.  Paris 
(1768),  Dr.  Blayney  (ITti'J),  Cenne  (1747),  Cnitwell  (ITS'ij,  Clarke  (1810), 
and  Scott  (1832).  Tiiey  need  the  strin;4ent  revisiuu  wliich  tliey  have 
received  in  the  Cauibridiju  Pu^l^;^!lpll  Bible.  Some  of  iheni  iiiv  bope- 
It.Hsly  wmiij; ;  fome  are  fuundiidim  sheer  mistakes  ;  iith«r«are  misprints; 
others  are  only  parallels  In  tlie  Engli^ili  ])hra.«e,  but  not  in  the  Greek  or 
Hebrew  orij»inal ;  others  again  are  irivoloiig,  irrelevant,  questionable,  or 
even  untrue,  aiul  in  some  of  these  inHtnnces  they  lK;conie  positively 
misleading.  How  Hut^geutive  and  truly  il]ui<fnitive  they  may  olleu  be 
when  they  are  Well  choseti,  niaj"  be  seen  in  the  Commeiitarif  lohallif 
hHiVicul. 

For  some  very  interesLiu^  particulars  about  the  marginal  reference* 
of  our  version,  see  Dr.  Scrivener's  Audiur'tfted  Vcrtsion  of  the  EnglM 
Bibk,  (Ciuubr.  1884)  pp.  110-1:27. 


NOTE  VI. 


OPIMtONS  ON  SCHOLABTIClHir. 

Favourable  jtid;,'nients  of  Scholasticism  are  not  easily  to  be  found.     I 
may  however  rcl'er  (merely  by  way  of  example)  to — 

Hooker,  Answer  to  Travem,  16  (vbo  refers  to  Calvin's  InttiL  i. 

IG,  §  9. 
Pi-arson,  Opera  Miiiont  (ed.  Chiirton,  i.  1). 
Newman,  Lerttiren  o»  Uitn>.  lubJtcU,  p.  282. 
R«?uius«>t,  AhfUtrd,  i.  289. 

Unfavourable  views  of  S<.^hola8tieiam  are  very  numerous  and  very 
weighty.    See  by  way  of  specimens — 

Lud.  Vives,  De  Corrupt.  Art.  iiu 

Cornel.  Agrippa,  De  Vanilal.  Scient.  8. 

B«<'i»n,  jlilniticfinfnt  of  Learning. 

Mi'IauL'hthon,  Vil.  Lutheri,  c.  xiii. 

Luther,  /«i*«i'ni. 

Tribbechdvius,  De  DoctoribvB  Scftolasticis  (166&). 

Brucker,  Hht.  Philo$.  iii.  709. 

WetBtein,  Praef.  in  N.  Tt*t.,  ed.  3. 

Iliillam,  J/t(M«  A<ie*,  ii.  48.5-489. 

O.  H.  Lewes,  Blogr.  Hi$t.  of  Fhilotophy,  291. 

Beuan,  Soucenirg,  xiv. 


LECTURE  VI. 

NOTE  I. 

REMARKS   OF   LUTHER   ON'   THE    FATHERS. 

"Respectu  Painiiii  vermis  sum;  attamen  quo  magia illorum  scripta 
k'gu  bo  [>lua  olfeiulor.  Nam  res  ipsa  cluutat  eo.>i  liuiiiiiies  fuisse  ut 
ipsoruni  uiictoritiiH  Apontolonim  scrtpta  oppressit.  Attuiaen  Papistae 
audent  Scripturaiu  wuToin  obscuram  blai«phcn)are,  (jna«i  I'atres  cam 
flutlarare  debent  ;  sod  ita  detilarare  eat  obscurare."  Aurifaber,  Colloqu. 
ii.  235  (ed.  1571). 

"  Obticrvatc  i|iiaeso  cjiiiintne  tenubrac  fuerunt  apiid  Patres  <le  ductrina 
fidei.  UienmijinuK  supra  Muttbiieuiu,  Galatas  fit  ml  Tituiu  fi-igjdnsiwiiiiie 
jjcripBit.  Ambrog'tuD  sex  liliros  super  Genesim.  Quaiii  t-xij^uus  tiuiiiiiiuui 
iiitellectua  !  Nulhw  fere  cuuvraentarim  in  Epp.  ad  Rotuuiios  et  (Jalaliw 
aliijtiid  sincere  Iradit." 

Ou  readiiip  Ci/i'vian  he  sigbed,  "Miraljotur  tanti  vtri  iiicjiliaa,  dubi- 
ttins  ritntin  illc  liber  eit  Cypriani  ;  sed  nuii  est  iiiirmii,  iiitii)  »i  Dei 
vi-rlitnii  relin([iiiiiiU8,  tunc  oniiiiljui*  offeiidiiulis  nog  iiivolviniiiB." 

He  was  very  unjust  to  C/tii/nontom,  of  wlinin  he  myn,  "  Miiltos  splen- 
didns  conipnsuit  libros,  Bed  tanturn  fiiit  chaos  et  saccus  verborura."  He 
adls  liim  "sedilioaiis  et  garrulus,"  and  adds,  '•  Ideo  Erasmo  placet,  qui 
ne}ili[,'it  fideni  et  taiituin  inoralia  tmdit."  He  ijiiote«  the  remark  of 
St'hurff,  who.  after  piirchaxinR  and  rejuling  the  works  of  Chrysostom, 
Hflid  *'  Midta  le^'ij,  nihil  disco." 

He  bad  a  stronj,'  prejudice  apiinst  Jerome,  "Seripgit  xii.  libros  super 
(.Jenesiiii,  et  tamen  vis  dimidium  capitis  primi  pertractat."  "  Nihil  de 
Christo  tractat  nisi  qaod  nomine  utitur.  Tanttim  de  virginitate,  jejimiis, 
cibis  scripsit," 

He  remarks  generally,  "  Patres  hahuerunt  magnam  auctoritatem,  et 
interim  facta  est  injuria  biblionim.  Anibro<<iiiii,  Basiliufl  i^iint  fri){idi  et 
Qregorius  Nnzianzainis  accusutnr  quwl  ,  .  ,  nihil  sLuterede  Uuo  ncrip- 
rit.    SpiritUB  SanctUB  non  patitur  ut  vcrbiH  et  iarvie  obligetiir."    Colloqu. 


LECTURE  Yin. 

SOME   EXEUETIC   RCLES  AND  FRIKCIPLES.' 

1.  Everi/fJu'nij  Fusentinl  in  Srrijitiire  is  rleiirly  rereahti, 

iravra  ra  dvayKcua  iijKa.     Chrj'8.  C'omm,  in  2  Tltett. 

Thia  rule  is  our  chief  Bource  of  consolation  amid  the  pmlless 
pcrplf'xities  of  clivei^ent  interpretation.  If  a  truth  lie  ew>entittl  to 
"iilvaliiin,  it  raupt  tippcnr  clearly  on  the  pa-jjLH  which  contain  ;t 
Diviue  Revehilinn  :  ntlierwise  the  Revelntinri  wouhl  not  be  n 
Revelfttif)!).  The  ijrrceding  clause  of  St.  Ohrysnstnin,  Tru'wa  crn^^ 
Kai  tlBia  ux  vapu  tu'k  fffiatf  ypa(f>aU,  IH  not  true.  It  16  belied  )iy  the 
whole  history  of  exegenis,  which  in  dirrcrent  iijiea  luiH  eoiae  to 
opposite  coiicIuaionR  about  niutlers  of  much  iuiportonce. 

2.  T7ie  trite  umiie  can  nnhj  be  dfriilrii  htf  Shr  oritfiiiiil. 

Very  ininiiToiis  errors,  (ifleii  pcrjd'timted  for  long  period i»,  have 
arisen  fn)ni  reliance  on  current  versions.  They  prove  the  necessity 
for  nnt  dep'-nditifj  on  trttiislntionc,  whether  the  LXX.,  the  Vu](»nte, 
the  Gerniiin,  the  Rheinis, and  Dtiuay,  or  the  Annlican.  Even  when 
a  rendering  i«  litera'ly  correct,  it  uuiv  in  j«itim-  ca-ses  connote  a  very 
ditferenl  onler  of  thmii^ht  from  that  ori>'iiially  intended. 

^^  IiniKiifKihilf  fM  qmul  propritltig  vuiux  liinjutie  wrrelUT  in  alia." 
Itoger  Cacon  {Oj>ui  mcyun.  iii,  1  ;  quoting  Jerome,  "ui  ad  verbum 
intcrprelor,  absurdum  est"). 

3.  Entry  flm-triM  and  erery  inference  drawn/rom  atiif  pattage  muii  be 
deduced  from  the  literal  neiitif. 

"  Oinnes  sensus  fundanlnr  super  iininn,  scilicet  literalem  ;  er  quo 
folo  jMilext  trahi  ar^'umi'iituni,  nnn  niiteni  ex  his  tpiae  secTindum 
alle<;uriiim  dicimlur.  Ni-c  liuiiin  Srriptnnie  idcirco  aliqnid  depeiit 
quia  nihil  sub  spirituali  sensu  contiiietur  tidei  neceasiriuni,  quod 

*  Th«  word  "  Bermen«%Uic"  implies  the  ScIpjicp  «nd  Theory,  the  word 
Ertgmii  the  Art  imd  Practice  of  iScri|ittiml  liitfijjii:Irttii>ii.  Sue  Liicke, 
OruwiriKi,  [>.  6  ;  Wollius,  Inirod.  in  Ifermfiieulimm,  p.  art  ;  .'>ciiil('r,  Hrrmnn, 
Vorhcrcii.  2«1.  The  difttini'tiou  ig  merely  one  of  lisagc,  for  the  words  jpft<)yt/a 
•ud  i^iinan  imply  no  Buch  diU'ereiice. 
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Scriptnrae  non  aliciibi  per  lilenilem  si-nsum  manifeste  tradant." 
Thoinns  A"Hiiiia>s  Saiiuua  I,  Qu,  2,  tirf.  10. 

"Si  litera  toUitiir  Scriptura  quid  est?  Lege  ergo  Scripturam  et 
Jisce  pTimum  dilij^onter  ijuae  eorporalitcr  narrat,"  Hugo  de  Sto 
Victi>re. 

Tbia  18  iiicriniparubly  mure  true  tliitii  tlif  sentiment  quuteil  by 
Johannes  Surinb.,  "  Litera  inulilJB est,  nt'c  curauduui  i|uid  lorjuatur '' 
{Poli/cral.  vii.  \i)  ;  luif  it  must  be  added  that  neitlier  lingo  de 
Sto  Victore  nor  many  otlars  who  uiiunciated  tULs  axiujii  matle  any 
real  use  of  it. 

It  ia  true  that  John  of  Salisbury  places  the  aentcnce  abont  the 
aaelefwness  cd'  tlie  iuttur  iiniun^  the  *'  incptiac  inigtUoruiii,"  but  at 
the  doBu  of  the  hoiuu  chapter  he  lialf  endorsus  their  views. 

4.  Iijmmmce  of  the.  certain  meaning  of  many  pa»»nije»  mutt  be  freely 
adtnitlcd. 

Bit'    'SJ'X   iblt^   i\f\^   ^5^.     ''Teach  thy  tongue  to  say  'I do 

not  k»ow.' " 

I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  tbia  Talmmlic  rule  ever  pro- 
pmmded  as  a  principle  of  esejjteiiis,  but  it  seems  to  uie  an  extremely 
important  one.  "  .Melius  ert,"  says  Auguritiue,  "dubitare  de 
rebus  uccultis  qiiaru  litigare  de  inoertis"  (De  Getu  ad  lift.  viiL  5). 
Thus  he  frankly  confessea  that  he  does  not  know  whom  or  wlint 
•St.  Paul  uiuaiil  by  the  Man  of  Sin. 

.5.  Theological  eoneluiionB  cannot  be  founded  on  the  language  of  VMlaphor 
and  iHirabte, 

"  Th<'ologiea  parabolicft  non  est  demonstmtivn." 
"  Piiiiii  i[iiidi'ni  poiiise  e?«e  Bensiim  ulb'j^oriae  scd  nnnqiinm  para- 
boliw  et  dubiiun  iienigtuatiim  intellij^entiain  ad  auctoiitatem dogniu- 
lum  puBBe  proficere."    Jer.  i'm  Matt.  liii. 

This  rule,  if  properly  attended  to,  would  have  cut  away  by  the 
rool*  a  hirj^e  nnmlier  of  the  spuriuuK  inference*  of  which  tlie 
c<iiiiuientnri('8  r»f  all  ajjes  furnish  many  speeinienH.  St.  Auj^nstine 
insi.-ri-d  1. 11  this  rule  when  nr|j;uing  against  the  Dimrtiists,  but  ho 
ofivn  nei^'JeL-Js  it  hiniivlf.  "Quis  uuteni  nitfi  irapuileutJHsinie  nitntur 
aliijuid  in  alle;;ona  pcinitum  pro  ■an  inlerpretori  nisi  habtiat  et  aiani- 
fe.sta  testiiuonia  quorum  lumine  illuitmnlurobscuru '("  Aug,  in 
Mp.  48,  adV\iictnt. 

0.  Omitit  Srriplura  micra  to  ipiritu  debet  U'ji  qvo  tcripra  e»l,      Thoniaa 
iv  Kenipis. 

This  reaeniblefl  the  roninrk  of  St.  Aiit^nxtine,  Tlmt  the  true  ionss , 
of  Scripture  ia  Scripture,  tuid  no  other  mtnsa. 


Kotes. 
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T.  Scripture  mvRt  be  inUrpreted  in  aeeordatice  uritk  the  onHmtri/  rule»  vf 
hiiiiuiii  liiru/uiitjf. 

"The  law  Hju-nks  in  ihe  tnnnite  o("  tlie  sons  of  tnen," 

"Nullo  lociitioniLS  generc  utitur  StTi])tiini  quod  in  consiietuilinp 
Iiipiiiiiitiiii  non  inveniatur,  quia  iiti({ue  liouiiniburi  Inquitnr."    An^. 

"  Qiiaectiinqiie  scripta  sunt  ad  noetram  doctrinam  scripta  Runt  : 
hint  dtviiiae  littcniy  binit  luiumna  capacitate  Imnuinoquc.  seriiioiii 
accommndiito."     /(/.  (it  Triti,  i,  12. 

This  kind  uf  comli-scfnsion  (o-vycnrdjSao-is)  points  to  the  necessity 
fur  Anlhro|iomur[ihi»tu,  Ajilhrojiopiiihj%  &c.,  "just  as  eonvereing 
with  barbarians,"  pays  Chiysostuiu,  "wl*  make  uw  uf  their  own 
tongue."  The  recognition  of  the  truth  tliut  the  langiiagu  of  Scrip- 
ture is  ordinary  lanjjun^je  dix-s  away  with  inultiludes  (jf  spurious 
inferences  in  the  Taluiud,  in  Pliihi,  in  the  Fathi-rc,  in  the  School- 
men, and  in  modern  conntit-ntatora. 

8.  •'  Diitiiigue  tempora  et  coiicojvlahin  Scrijilurat."     Ang. 

These  words  of  St.  Augustine  are  capable  of  an  application  far 
wider  than  he  gave  to  tln-ni.  They  may  be  used  to  express  the 
progrewiveneM  of  revelalinn,  and  the  nwessity  for  inti'ri>ri;tiii;^ 
S(!riptUTe  willi  reference  tr»  the  views  mid  umnils  of  the  age  in 
which  its  vanouB  bonka  were  written.  Cuuiiiifntatora  of  all  epochs 
have  been  eompareil  to  the  painters  who  paint  Italian  cities  iind 
cuBtoins  as  the  background  to  Scripture  ncenes,  or  fun-ound  saen-d 
personages  with  groups  of  Dutch  burj,'oma*teri-. 

!J.   Bia*  ami  purl;/  nfiirit  are  frt/itttnt  and  fitlal  sntircfi  of  txegetlf  frror. 

"  Viti<*iM.siuuun  dieendi  genus  depravore  sententias  el  ad  volim- 
tatem  suam  Scriptiimm  traherc  rcpugnanteiu,"  Jerc»me  {Ep.  uil 
FauUiiunif  liii.  7  ;  compare  Praef.  Coium.  in  Jmiiiu.,  and  Ep.  (Isiv. 
7,  ltd  Ftiliuihitii), 

"  Dii*  ist  der  Ix'ste  Ijchrer,  cler  seine  SleinunR  nicht  in  die  Schrift, 
•oTidern  nui*  der  Sclirifl  biingt"  Luther  (Her/r,  xxxiv.  131, 
Erlang). 

"  Abi^int  prat'conccptae  opinione*!  et  studiapartlum  quiLiiB  Veritas 

non  potest  non  iiupediri,"     Kiniedonc^  De  i^'cripio  DH  Verio, 

p.  C22. 

10.  "  A'luii  quiifem  pia  x'UTio»ita»  rl  curiota  piela«."     Eni-sthns. 

We  must  weleonie  light.*  from  all  ({uailers.  ''Otir  faith,  m  far  an 
it  18  in  knowledge,  i»  inipurfect,  and  requires  not  only  enlargement, 
hut  correction.  Great  inovenieuta  ol  the  human  apirit  are  not 
hostile  to  theology,  hut  introduce  the  cundilionH  of  a  mop*  perfect 
development  of  it."  The  Ri-fortiicd  reli^fioii  will  be  faUe  to  nil  it« 
nwn  deepest  principles,  if  it  flecks  n-lief  frmn  hostile  perplexity  by 
throwing  ita-lf  into  the  anua  of  obscumntisin. 


476  Notes. 

1 1.  "  Interpret  literally  and  grammatically." 

"  Illustrate  where  possible  by  reference  to  history,  topography, 
and  antiquities." 

"  Interpret  with  reference  to  the  context." 
"  Elicit  the  full  significance  of  details." 

These  four  rules  are  given  by  Bishop  Ellicott  in  A  ids  to  Faith, 
pp.  426-440,  where  they  will  be  found  expanded  and  illustrated. 
He  adds  the  rules 

"  Interpret  according  to  the  analogy  of  Scriptui-e." 
"  Interpret  according  to  the  analogy  of  Faith." 

These  two  last  rules  may  be  reasonably  and  wisely  interpreted, 
but  we  have  sufficiently  seen  in  the  previous  pages  that  they  have 
been  seriously  abused  and  perverted.  The  first  has  been  misap- 
plied to  force  upon  passages  of  Scripture  wholly  alien  from  each 
other  in  meaning  a  deceptive  semblance  of  identity  of  purport. 
The  other  has  been  used  to  fetter  the  freedom  of  inquiry  by  dictating 
beforehand,  in  each  particular  branch  of  the  Church,  the  conclusion 
at  which  the  expositor  must  arrive. 

12.  One   rule  is  always  valuable : —   Interpret  in  a  tpirit  of  piety 
and  humility. 

"Scriptura  sacra  non  temerarios  et  superbos  accusatores  sed 
diligenteset  pios  reqnirit  lectores."    Aug.  c.  Adimant.  iii.  6. 
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and  remarks  on  them,  267  n.  ;  bis 
exegesis  chiefly  derive*!  at  third  or 
fonrth  hand  from  the  Catenae  or 
glosses,  268  n.  ;  his  sclf-donial,  301 

Albo,  Joseph,  denies  that  Measianism  is 
a  Jewish  doctrine,  U7  n, 

Alcinti,  349 

Algnzel,  280  n. 


Alepb  and  Beth,  remarks  on  the  Hebrew 
Icttei-s,  ae 

Alexander,  what  the  worshippers  of 
Apollo  did  when  Tyre  was  lioaieged 
by,  8  ;  the  Jews  pacify  the  wrath  of, 
54  ;  effects  of  the  conquests  of,  114  ; 
benefit  conferred  on  the  world  by 
the  founding  of  Alexandria  by,  114  ; 
authurities  on  the  civilising  uiission 
of,  114  II. 

Alexander,  the  Alabarch,  wrote  a  book 
to  ]irove  tliat  animals  are  endowed 
with  reason,  138  n, 

Alexander  V!.,  Pope,  809,  312 

Aluxantlrio,  fusion  of  Greek  philosophy 
and  Jewish  religion  took  place  in, 
114  ;  tionelit  conferred  on  the  world 
by  Alexiiudcr  in  founding,  114  : 
opinions  of  various  aiithora  on,  114  ».; 
position  and  commercial  advantages 
of,  114  ;  its  literary  and  other  at- 
tractions, 114,  116;  number  and 
inltucnce  of  tlie  Jews  in,  115  ;  gran- 
deur of  tlie  Great  Synagogue  ol,  115 
and  i(,  ;  hecomos  the  seat  of  the 
wealth  and  intellect  of  the  East,  115  ; 
influence  of  Greek  surroundings  on 
the  Jews  of,  132 ;  the  exfgetical 
school  of^  and  its  object,  182  ;  its 
leading  teachers — Clement  of,  183- 
187  ;  and  Origen.  183-203 

Alexandrian  exegesis,  nature  and  origin 
of,  11  ;  |itiriod  during  which  it  lasted, 
12  ;  hernicneutie  principles  of,  22  ; 
influence  of  Philo  in,  22  ;  its  influ- 
ence nn  the  Biblical  studies  of  the 
Christian  Church,  HI  ;  tlje  writings' 
of  Philo  its  chief  monument.  111  ; 
the  rise,  progress,  and  iuQuenco  of, 
111  ct  icq.  ;  ttie  Septuagint  and  its 
inlluences,  116-128;  its  leading 
founders  and  expounders,   128-158  ; 
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Amteaa,  12S  ;  ArLstobulus,  128-136  ; 
Philo.  136-158  ;  three  schools  of,  137; 
nature  and  influence  of  Phllo's  sys- 
tem, 186-lfi.S  ;  summary  and  result 
of  the  systimi  of,  153  at  seij.  -Sac 
also  under  Aribteas,  AfiKTOBULrs, 
and  Philo. 

Alexandmn  Judaism,  it<)  contriliutiona 
to  the  histoiy  of  exegesis,  125  et  »eq. ; 
nature  of  on  Alexundriiui  of  the 
Hchool  of  Philo,  138  ;  voiie  of  an 
Alexandrian,  158;  theory  of  inspira- 
tion, 217 

AiexandrianiBm,  cx|K>uiidcra  of  the 
philosophy  nnd  uxcgcsis  ol,  111-158  ; 
the  If-gacy  of,  156  ;  a  Divine  progress 
observablf  in,  157 

Allegory,  use  made  of,  in  Alexandrian 
aod  Patrisric  exegesis,  22-26  ;  appli- 
cation of  the  pniiciples  of,  to  the 
Book  of  Eccleji.isteH,  31,  32;  the 
most  essential  coutriliution  of  Akx- 
andnan  Judnism  to  thf  history  of 
exegesis  ia  the  method  of,  126  etiicq.  ; 
influence  of  the  writings  of  Aruteas 
and  Aristobiilus  on  the  method  of, 
128  ct  acq.  ;  how  thii  method  of, 
arose,  131  ;  the  Alexainlrian  .Tows 
tiud  this  mothod  ready  to  tiieir  hanil!<, 
134  ;  the  .lews  imperatively  driven 
to,  13d  ;  Philo's  works,  the  epitome 
and  development  of  the  nrinciplea  of, 
137;  Philo  s  mode  of  dealing  with, 
142-14ft  ;  nature  of  Philo's  system  of, 
156  ;  Amohius  on  the,  of  the  Gentile 
philosophers,  167  n.  ;  allegory  the 
child  of  Rntinnalism,  193  :  j^Mieral  re- 
mark's on,  U->3w.  ;  Baur  iioiutsout  the 
origin  of  the  system  of  mtorpretalioii 
by,  194  n.  ;  Origen's  sysleiii  of,  104 
etMcq,  ;  limitation  of  tyiiology  and, 
by  some  Rngliflh  di%-inpK,  195  n.  ; 
Basil  the  Great's  opposition  to,  220 
»i.  ;  Rationnliam  the  origin  of,  230  it. ; 
.Jerome's  views  on,  231-234 ;  St. 
Augustine's  use  of,  237  ;  injury  done 
to  the  sense  of  Scripture  by  the 
method  of,  237,  238;  prevnlcncc  of, 
among  the  Fathers  generally,  2;)P- 
242 ;  the  daughter  of  Kntioualism, 
249  n.  ;  the  Venerable  Bode  adopts 
a  system  of,  248,  249  ;  views  of  the 
Schoolmen  generally  on,  249-303 ; 
of  Tynchile  on,  300  ;  of  Erasmus  nu, 
321  ;  Luther  reject*  the  validity  of, 
328  ;  Cal\nn'9  vieVp-  of,  345  ;  English 
theologians  op]K>sed  to,  353  n.  ; 
Patristic  reason!!  for  adopring,  459 

"  Amalthaott's  horn,"  125 


Am-ha-arets,   meaning    of    the   term, 

69  n. 

Amharatsim,  or  boors,  59  n. 

Amoraiiu,  or  coninientators,  origin  uf 
the,  SO  ;  the  laliours  of,  product'  the 
Jerusalem  Talmud,  81  ;  KabbinA 
Abiua,  the  Inst  of  the.  82 

Amos,  339  ri. 

Amos  V.  2,  Kabbimcal  ezphmation  Af, 

70  aud  n. 

draymy^i,  Eucherius's  use  of  the  word, 
24  Tt, 

AnnJixfia  Jidei,  meaning  of,  as  used  by 
the  Refonners,  332 

"  Analogy  of  fiiith,"  misapplied  use  of 
the  expression,  13 

"  Analogy  of  Scripture,"  snliordinatioa 
of  Scriptural  study  to  a  noininally 
so-called,  26 

Anaxagoras,  285  n. 

Angels,  ^^ewB  of  Schoolmen  regnrdio^ 
292  aud  n. 

Ausolm  of  LaoB,  and  his  interlinear 
glosses,  251 

Antiuch,  the  School  of,  system  of  exe- 
gesis of,  210-212  I  Cardinal  Xewmaa 
on,  211  ;  nature  of,  212  <<■  ;  founder 
and  leading  te.'ichers  of,  212  »i,  cl  »fq. 

AntiochuB  Epiphiiue.H,  his  destruction 
of  the  Iwoks  of  the  Law,  16 

Antoninus,  436,  446 

AntoniuH  L.  A'ems,  81 

ApocaljiBe,  Luther's  opinion  of  the, 
338 

Apologia,  Stephens's,  321 

Apollo,  what  the  worshit>|Mtrs  of,  did 
wlit-n  Tyre  was  bcsiegeo,  8 

AimUos,  Luther  the  first  to  make  tlie 
now  commonly  accepted  conjecture 
that  the  E]iist]c  to  the  Hebrews  was 
written  by,  336  n. 

Aqiba,  Rabbi,  his  atrict  adhen>nee  to 
the  Oral  Law,  62  n.  ;  account  of  his 
life  and  dtK-trines,  71-79;  natiuc  of 
his  extravagant  aud  fantastic  ex.'pc<n% 
71;  remoustrnnces  of  certain  Kahhis 
regarding  it,  71  ;  account  of  his 
courtship  of  his  wife  Rai'hel,  72 ;  said 
to  ht  tne  only  Rabbi  who  ent<>red 
Paradise  alive,  78  n.  ;  examples  of 
his  system  of  exegesis,  73-79  ;  the 
live  pppcepts  which  he  gave  to  Rabbi 
Simon  Ben  Jochai,  77  n.  ;  his  doMth, 
78  ;  authorities  on  Aiptm  and  his 
work,  78  n.  ;  opposed  to  the  use  of 
nnv  translation  of  the  Old  Testament, 
119  ;    reference  to.  294 

Aipiila's  version  of  the  Hebrew  Scril>> 
tores,  118  and  n.,  119  aud  n. 
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Ai|iuna8,  TLomaK,  22  ;  his  inflacri(^c 
nn  scholastic  exegesis,  209  ;  uuthori- 
ties  on  kie  works  oiid  teaching,  201* ; 
his  «5«tetn  of  exegesis,  269-272 ; 
Tholuck  on,  260  n.  ;  KraamoB  on, 
249  n.  ;  i'ope  Lw  XllJ.  on,  209  n.  : 
NataliR,  Bacer,  mid  Ventura  on. 
2C9  A.  ;  Heniui  on,  271  n.  ;  hit)  re- 
mark on  AngU8tiu«,  282  ;  on  the 
I>kra8e,  "Let  there  be  light,"  295; 
character  of,  301 

Aristeaa,  account  of  (he  letter  of  the 
Pseudo-,  127  and  n. 

AriBtobiiluH,  nnture  and  inlluenoe  of  his 
writings,  12f)-I31;  exaniinstion  ofhix 
Rtatements — thut  Greek  jiliiloHojihy 
is  borrowed  from  the  Old  Testament, 
129  ;  tlidt  the  tenets  of  the  Ureek 
pliitosoiiliersare  to  Le  found  in  Moses 
mill  the  l'rojili^t.«,  180  ;  Dean  Stanley 
on,  131 

Aribtotle,  influence  of  bis  works  on 
the  niediaevnl  Church,  263  ;  tweiilv 
of  the  Fathers  s()euk  di8ittiraj,'iugly  of 
hitn,  263  ;  Tiregory  of  Ndzinnrns't 
(}]iinion  of  him,  2(t3  n.  ;  Jcroine'&, 
283  «.  ;  linger  Bacon's,  263  v.  ;  liis 
works  become  known  throufjh  tlie 
medium  of  Simnish  Jews,  2i>4  ;  and 
liis  inlluenco  rai>idly  sjireflds,  265  ; 
iu  the  Sortiojine  it  was  decreed  that 
to  conlrndiet  Aristotle  was  to  con- 
trwlict  the  Church,  205  ;  Luther  on, 
266  n.  ;  rcfereiucs  to,  2.S2,  2.S9  n. 

Arndt,  John,  accusatious  brought 
aigninsl,  363 

Amoliiua  on  the  allegory  of  the  Gcntite 
jibilosiiiiliers,  107  n. 

Arnold,  Dr.,  ni»  rightly  compieheDding 
Seriiiture,  28  ». 

Artielea,  the  Thirty-nine,  on  the  Holy 
Scrijitun's,  Art.  vl,  869  n. 

Ashi,  liubbi,  conipkt^'sand  syst«nialisv8 
the  Oetnam,  82 

ANussinations  of  iiriuces  justiQed  by 
8cri|iture  examiile,  39 

Astruc,  429 

Atheungorns,  and  his  work,  171  and  n. 

"  Atonement  of  the  Cot^k,"  a.  custom  of 
the  I'oli.sb  Jews,  101 

Augustine,  his  inllnence  on  Tarinns 
luodes  of  excgi'sis,  24  ;  endorse*  tlic 
seven  ndes  of  Tichoniua,  24,  2i( ;  his 
reproach  In  the  l>oimtists,  30  ;  his 
mistaken  view  of  the  First  Kpistle  of 
St.  John,  31  ;  his  application  of  the 
allegoric  tuethod  In  LeclcHi«.stes,  31, 
S2 ;  oil  the  teiiflhing  of  tins  Holy 
Scriptua'B,  42  ;  his  iM»rti»lity  for  the 


Septungiut,  126 ;  his  warnings  to 
.Iflronic,  224  n.  ;  has  heeu  termed 
"the  oracle  of  thirteen  centuries," 
234  ;  he  is  greater  as  an  iipologisl 
ami  thi'^jlogian  than  as  an  interpreter 
of  Scripture,  234  ;  his  ujitural  and 
aciiuircd  ca[ial>ilitiiS,  234  ;  effect  of 
his  character  and  works  on  theology, 
the  ('hunh,  iiiid  l!ie  wnrld,  235  ;  he 
believed  in  the  inspijutiuii  of  the 
Seventy,  235  n.  ;  defects  of  liis 
system  of  exegesis,  236  ;  his  use  of 
Bllegorv,  23",  238  ;  authorities  on 
his  work  ah  a  coninietitator,  239  n.  ; 
injury  done  to  interpretation  by  the 
nllcgoric.  iiiethiKl,  23S,  239  ;  remark 
of  ituiMTt  iif  Deutz  on,  201  n.  ;  and 
of  Thomas  Aijuinad,  282  ;  the  wise 
caution  of,  2!)3 
Aulus  GcUius,  343  n. 

AlTTHORB  liUOTEU  OH  KEKEBURD  TO  : — 
Aufit^Kii,  29,    43   «...    2.13-256  and 

11*.,  25U  )(.,  201  and  n.,  266  and 

»».,  209  ».,  281,  289  n. 
A>>ruvauel,  Dou  Isaac,  33  n.,  83,  461, 

404 
Abtaliou,  83  n. 
Aracius,  227 

Afllfr,  Dr.  Ileminnn,  440 
Adrianus,  23  n.,  26  n.,  219  "■. 
Aelian,  120  n. 
Aeneas  Sylvius,  309,  313 «. 
Aeschylus,  138 
Agitharcides,  127 
Agobiird,  252  n.,  369  and  m. 
Agrippa,  Cornelius,  36  n. 
Ainsvvorth,  33  n. 
Allien,  22 

Allwrt,  Anhhifihop,  324 
Allwrtus  Magnus,  253  ».,  205,  268  n.. 

285-287  and  m.,  289  ii.,  291   n., 

290  w.,  3(11,  460 

Albo,  Joseph,  67  «.,  888,  464 
Alcuin,  247  «,.  261,  263  n.,  420 
Alexander,  114  and  n.,  116,  129 
Alexander,  the  AInbarch,  138w. 
Alexander   ot    Hales,    263    »,,    205, 

291  «.,  293  n.,  301 
Algarrati,  403 
Atualrio,  263  h.,  264  «. 
AniHma,  379 

Ambrose,  38  ».,  117  ».,  124,  166  n.. 

168?!.,   174  H.,   189,   203  and  ii  . 

205  and  n..  200  and  «.,  213  Ji., 

215  «.,  222,  241,  247,  248,  262, 

203,   317  n. 
Ambiose,  Anlpc-rt,  247 
Auiesiu.'t,  379 
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^^^^B             Porphyr)-,  17,  198,  198  n.,  282 

Riddvros,  265  n.                                      ^H 

Uii-hm.  411                                            H 

^^^^H             I'omic,  Gilbert  de  In,  466,  467 

RiKgeiibcich,  416                                     ^H 

^^^^^^1 

Ritter,  Bvruard,  137  n,,  236  tt.              ^| 

^^^^^H             PoAidonius  of  Apumca,  127 

Rivet,  376,  379                                        ^H 
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n..   205  n.,  275  n..  277  ».,  S0O,          ^^H 

Uomherg,  339  n.,  810  n.,  858  n. 

291  n.,  334,  452,  456                                  ^^H 

Ros...Un,  253,  281 

Sigelxirt,  301  n.                                                   ^B 

Kobi'TUon,  F.  W..  834 

Simon,  R.,  74.  77.  130  n..  171.202«.,                 H 

Rosfumiiller,    180    n.,  201-203  v.i., 

223,  229  II.,  234  n.,  252  m.,  268  n..                   H 

205  ».,    212    ».,  219  n.,   234    n., 

277  n.,  334,  34.3  «.,  361  n.,  375,  4-J4            ^^M 

239  ».,  267   n.,  276  n,,    277  «., 

S^iinoD  Magnus,  172  n.                                ^^^^M 

29a  n.,  34tl  n.,  320  ». 

SixttM    i^ui-nxis,    206   ».,    288  n.,          ^^^H 

Roussain.  40U 
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Kouth.  38  n.,  17S  n.,  177  r..  183  h.. 

^^H 

20.!   „.,   207-2«9ii«,  228  « 

SiiiLud,  48                                                       ^^^1 

Rufiiius,   18S.   202.    205  n..  206  n.. 

.Smith.  182  n.,   206  ».,  207  ».,  224,          ^^H 

224  n.,  227-221)  nnd  n».,  240  n. 

^^H 

Rupert  of  Deute,  266,  2«1  «.,  268  h. 

Smith,  Robertson,  370                                 ^^^H 

312  n. 

ScKrates,   129,   188,   202  n.,   208  n.,           ^^H 

Rupji,  202  n. 

^^H 

Kuslirouk,  258  n. 

Solon,                                                            ^^^1 

Soniita^,  403                                                ^^^H 

SAADtA,  R.,  53  71.,  315,  461-483 

Sophocles,  138                                                ^^^H 

Sale,  275  n. 

Soznnien,  182  n,,  212  n.                               ^^^H 

Sill  III eroTi,  299  a. 

Spamiheim,  389                                           ^^^H 

Salm'hutz,  8S 

Spi!uht,  219  n.                                                ^^^H 

Saiiday,  215  »..  219-221  n«. 

Speuer.  PUUItp,  300                                       ^^H 

Siivonaiola,  27&  uud  n.,  309 

Speutii^r,   164  ».,  355,  d6S  And  n.,          ^^^M 

ScaligiT,  328,  .389 

376,377,401,412                                       ^^H 

.Schiiir.  202  /I.,  212  n.,  254.  203  v. 

SpiiKizu,  17,  »3.  280,  383,  384,  3B7,          ^^H 

Schltieriuacher,  344  «.,  412,  413 

4u3,  4 IK,  428                                            ^^^M 

Sclilensiwr,  4.^7 

SpitU,  !•'.,  208  II.                                        ^^^1 

SchUiNstrtiicrg,  .sea  A.,  S«4  N. 

Spmigcr,  40  and  ».,  909                              ^^^^H 

.Schmi.!.  H.,  383.  405 

Stanley,  A.  P.,  lli^  n.,  121  it.,  131, 423          ^^H 

.Sclintt),'!-!],  ya,  389 

Stnupitz,  John,  312                                         ^^^H 

Sclirocfc,  187  H.,  201-203  rw.,  205 »., 

Steinsi-hlit'ider,  92                                            ^^^^H 

208  n.,  219  ».,  224  w..   276,  385, 

SU'itz,  2-1                                                      ^^^1 

389 

^^^M 

Schultens,  389,  445 

Stephen,  343  n.                                              ^^^H 

•Scbiirer,  52  ». 

Stephens,  Robert,  321                                  ^^^^1 

Schwab,  19  n.,  01.  92,  463 

Stc'simbrotus,  135                                  ^^^^^H 

.Soliwiirz,  411,  413,  417 

^^^^H 

Schwe«l.T,  2«2  «.,  416 

Stieifii,                                                      ^^^^^H 

Schw«iitit/,  KiHlu»p  K.  Jc-,  390 

Stoiikl,  265  1.,  267  ;i.                                   ^^^B 

SohweiikLiifelil,  374 

Strabo,  114  n.,  115                                        ^^^1 

Scott,  470 

StrausH,    307,   384,   402,    410,    IIC-                H 

Scotug,  164  ».,  253 

417                                                                  S 

Scrivener  (Dr.),  343  n. 

.StroLiel.  T.,  341  n.                                        ^^H 

Se«l>oliiii,  318  ».,  322,  353  n. 

StunicA,  317                                                 ^^^H 

Suldcn.  377,  SS9 

Suidaa,  137  n.,  142  ».,  203,  207  >i.,          ^^^1 

Semler,  28  n.,  92,  230,  402.  403,  409, 

213                                                            ^^H 

410,  473 

Suito,  258  n.                                                   ^^^M 

Scn«ci»,  343  «.,  468 

Swete.  213  n..  214  n.                                  ^^H 

Hhakespuan-,  248 

SymniRchiis,  221  n.  229                               ^^^H 

Shainiimi,  65-67  und  «/».,  134 

Syuctiiua,  187  n..  254  n.                               ^^^^H 

8hi!iuain,  83 

SyruK,  KpLruum.  171  n.,  209,  210              ^^^H 

1                    Shctsrh,  Simeon  bcu,  10  n. 

S;iiu<»8y,  Dr.  Schiller,  82                            ^^^1 

1                   Shiehard,  loo  n. 

^^^^H 

1                  Shuckfnni,  377 

Tal'Itch,  17,  121  n.,  100  n.                       ^^^H 

1                   Siell'ert,  216  n.,  219  ». 

Tituchum,  \L,  464                                       ^^^H 

L                  Sifgfriud,  22  ».,   37  «..   120  »«.,   132, 
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Tut  an,  135  n..  171  and  n.                         ^^^H 
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^^^^H            Theodore  of  llenikloa,  227 
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^^^^^H              Theodore  of  Mojisiioxtia,  33  n.,   125, 
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^^^^H              ThcMidolion,  221  n.,  224  Tt.,  229 
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Victorinus,  188.  196,  202,  227               ■ 
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^^^^H             Thierry.  234  n.,  261  n. 
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VinccntiuR  LeriDeniia,  179  n,,  182  ».     ■ 
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^^^B 
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Vo^el,  A.,  26  ru                               ^^^H 
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Wace,  182  n.,  206  n.,  207  «.,  224        H 

^^^^H              TiHchendorf,  320  ii. 

Wttchm<r,  52  «.,  59  n.,  61  ».,  76,  SO     ■ 

^^^^B              ToitUtns,  279 

Wsf^enseil,  92                                         ^| 

^^^^B              Tref;elles,  320  n. 

Wahuer,  .389                                          ^B 

^^^H               Trench,    193    n.,    234    it.,    235    n  , 

Wiklul'rid  Strabo,  251  and  n.                   ^| 

^^^H 

Walch,  206  n..  234  it.,  240  n.,  251  ■.,    V 

^^^^H 

312  It..  346  n.                                        ^B 

^^^^^B              Tr<:veckA,  K.  Jon'>i.  299  n. 

Wulther.  374                                 ^^H 

^^^^H               TribK-rhorius,  2<!0  n. ,  284  n.,  286  n. , 

^^^^1 

^^^^H 

AVnrbnrton.  377                            ^^^H 

^^^^^B              Trioiifo,  Auj^ustin,  309  n. 

VViusinuth,  374                                        ^B 

^^^^B              Trithemiaa,  26  n.,  289  it.,  467 

\V«terland,  3.03  n.,  460                          ^| 

^^^H              Trypho. 

Watta,  I«uic,  377                                  ^| 

^^^^^^1              Turrecrcmatt,  279 

Webftr,  19  It..  51  n..  57  n..  S9  »».,  «1-   ■ 

^^^^B              Turrctin,  0.  A..  376 
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^^^^H 

98.  442                                               ■ 

^^^^H              TyuJale.  17,  300,  316 

Wrgscheider,  408                                  ^B 
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Attt]ion  emUinued— 
Wei«el,  374 

Weill,   51-54  ni..  66  n.,  57  «.,   50, 

02  a.,  63  II. ,   70.  I'O,  462 
MViss,  411,  415 
Weisffiicker,  325 
Wellliausi'D,  58  n.,  208  n. 
Werentols,  30 
WMTjer,  255  »..  292  n. 
WeniSMlorf,  Sfltf 

WfsUfV,  John,  40  n..  324.  300,  353 
NVessui,   John,  236  n.,  312  and  «., 

314 
WesU'ott,  155  »>..  l«fi.  188  n.,   189 
?t.,  207  v.,  209  rt.,  220  n..  223  n., 
2S-4  n.,  311)  71.,  409 
Welsteiri.  93,  207  n...  280,  376,  379, 

47a 
AVhi.hnote,  377 
Whiukcr,  300,  377 
Whitl.v,  124  «.,  377 
^Vliitfii'l.I.  377 
Wklif,  312,  313  n. 
WiUk-nhulin.  363  n. 
^Villillms,  78 
AVjnHr,  234  «, 
Wiuiiis,  379  «  ,  380 
Witti',  3rt3  n. 
Wittich,  370 

WoRUP,  10,  II  ».,  31  ».,  82 n.,  49  in.. 
1U5  n.,  117  ».,  442,  450,  455,  461 
\V..]tr,  398.  300,  428,  461 
Wrtllius,  473  n. 
Wonlswortli,  Uishnp,  196  ?i. 
\Voril»wortb,  Professor,  458 

XKNOl'HAJiES,  127 

Zakkai,  Rflbbi  Johauuu  bcii,  65 

/(•lli-r,  416 

Zeiio.  129  n.  136.  138 

Z.kkler,  33  «.,  366  «. 

Znnz,  49  «,,  62  «.,  69,  91,  02,  97, 

118 
Zwiii;;li,  319  n.,  322,  328,  831,  340- 

343,  349,  372 

Avicctiiia,  280  n. 

IJ. 

B.AIIY10NIAN  GiTnara,  computed  by  Ral> 
Abiiia,  12  n. 

IWon,  Lord,  attributes  the  jianilysis  of 
Hcieipcc.'  to  theology,  41  «.,  his  re- 
marks on  thcologicfti  cQmj)f!atioii» 
mid  gloiiMus.  251  n.  ;  ou  monastic 
HiyBtieisni,  257  ».  ;  on  the  learning 
of  th«  Schoulnien.  289  7*.  ;  ou  their 
llBtleHS  K]x;clllation«,  293  aiid  n.  ;  on 
Englibli  theoloj^iu,  353  7i. 


llac.m,  Roger,  OU  the  impoKibility  of  a 
transltttion  to  convey  liie  exuct  sense 
of  the  original,  260  n.  ;  on  the  works 
of  Arititotle,  263  >i.  ;  hiH  hostility  to 
Aristotle  and  the  Fatherx,  266  n.  ; 
hisvicw»on  non-Uiblii-n!  hmnchBa  of 
knowledge,  286  j«.  ;  on  the  theology 
of  the  12th  century,  310 
Biibrdt,  F.  A.,  his  iufluouce  on  unh<:- 

licf.  400 
It.dlbiir  of  Rnrley.  352 
I'.ainjitoii  LfiituR's,  one  of  the  founder's 
objects   in    instituting  the,    5  :    rc- 
fcn-ncfl  to,  Sll  n. 
Hiirtholomew,  St.,  235 
ISarnaliifls  (ind  liiB  Epistle,  estimate  of, 
aud of  the iuflueme  nf  hi» ivritings  on 
esrly  exegesis,  167-170;  number  of 
quotations  from  tho  Si-riptna-s  in, 
168  n  ;  analy.sia  of  thy  Kjiistle  and  nf 
its  allegorical  uud  uysliuul  mvthotj, 
167-170 
RaroniiiB,  282,  297 

Da.sil  the  (itvat,  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  School  of  Aiitioch,  21 D;  he  stoutly 
op]ios«s  alk-gory,  220  n. 
Bjvur,  Ferdiumid,  hi*  uccotint  of  the 
origin  of  the  iillegoric  system  of 
illterpretatiou,  194  n..  ;  bin  attncka 
on  Christianity,  notice  of.  414- 
416 
Haxter,  on  the  over-magnifyiug  of  tbi- 

Biblc,  372 
IJede,  the  Venerable,  liis  works,   inlln- 
eiico,  and  system  ofexegews,  248  ;  is 
reckoned  among  the  Fathers,  249  7i.  ; 
his  life,  301 
Belinmiine  on  exegesis,  296  n.  ;  on  tlie 
l*n|)ii.-y  before  the  Hefcinniition,  311  ; 
ou   the  jirejudico  ttgiiinal  gramniali- 
cul  studies,  321 
Bengel,    1  ;    tho    lifr)   BtnJ  labours  of, 
and  their  iiiHueiiee  on  the  theolo;r>' 
and   excgeRl!!   of   the   17tli    century, 
302  :  liis  merits  as  a  niim  and  as  nn 
cxegete,     392-394  ;      value     of     bi» 
Gnomon,    393   and    n.  ;  nud   of  hi^i 
personal     aud    critical    work,    393, 
394 
Berengar  assert*  that  God  is  a  logician, 

289 
Itornanl,  St.,  the  father  of  the  mediacvnl 
mystics,  his  inllupiiee  un  the  Churiji 
aud  the  age,  255;  his  Hoiuih'es  and 
Comtueutary  on  the  Cun tides,  257 
and  ».  ;  his  self-deninl,  SDI 
Remardites,  motto  of  the,  299 
Beth    nud    Aleph,    remarks    on    the 
Hebrew  letter.-.,  36 
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Ileza,  his  work  and  inllueiice  on  the 
Beformation,  342  ;  regarded  by  tlic 
English  R«rr>riiiel':«  aa  the  greatest 
theologi&n  of  the  day,  342  *. 

Bible,  utaiida  nlone  mnoiij{  sacred  books 
as  the  record  of  s  progreasive  rrvela- 
tion,  4  ;  qimlificutions  required  of 
tranalfttors  And  iuterprot«r8  of  the, 
4,  6  ;  the  Genoese,  B  n.  ;  the  Nurem- 
berg, fin.;  nssniled  by  modem  critics, 
&  ;  tcndoncy  and  result  of  modern 
criticism,  5-8  ;  nature,  authors,  ftini 
object  of  the,  6-8  ;  nu'auing  of  th<- 
word,  6  n. ;  necefwity  for  disliiipii.sh- 
iiig  between  the  letter  and  the  spirit 
of  the,  7,  8  ;  list  of  lost  books  referred 
to  in  the,  6,  7  ;  power  of  the,  on  thi- 
miudij  of  btdievers,  7,  8  ;  duty  of  ih"; 
bflic-YiT  in  iiitcrpn^ting  the,  8  ;  {•on- 
tains  the  Word  of  God,  8  ;  how  it 
must  be  treated,  8  ;  origiu  and  nature 
of  various  modes  of  cvege-sis  of  the, 
8-11  ;  8even  main  periods  and  syu- 
tems  of  interpretalion  of  the,  ]2  : 
niisinterpretnticn  of  the,  among  the 
Jews,  elevated  into  «  wicred  prin- 
eiple,  12  «.  ;  oi-igin  of  tlie  niethod;, 
adopted  ihiruig  I  hose  jieiifids,  13  : 
the  power  and  grandeur  of  the,  still 
uiBiDtained,  notwithstanding  all  ad- 
verse eritieisiii,  13,  H;  whiit  the 
different  schools  of  exegesis  have 
done  for  the,  IS;  its  enemies  in  all 
axes  impotent  to  weaken  or  destroy 
the  influence  of  the,  16;  enamem- 
tion  of  the  greatest  enemies  of  the, 
17;  injury  done  to  the,  from  mi.M- 
inttTpretatioijs,  17  ;  seven  ejKjchs  of 
rriticism  as  applied  to  the,  18  et  acq.  ; 
the  seven  rules  of  Hillel  as  applicable 
to  the,  18  n.  ;  wilfitl  distortion  of  the 
langnageof  tlin,  26, 27iind?t. ;  "  Word 
of  God  '  cannot  be  applied  indiscrim- 
inately to  »11  the  hooks  of  the,  28  ; 
Dr.  Arnold  on  rightly  comprehend- 
ing the,  28  n.  :  tlie  word  TustAment 
ajiplied  to  the  two  divisions  of  the,  a 
inistmnsIutionandamiNlake,30:  mis- 
taken cniicfiitioij  for  seventeen  cen- 
turie.s  of  the  design  of  the  First  Epistle 
ofSt.  John,  31  :e»rly doubts  regarding 
the  anthentieity  of  the  b*iok  of  Eccle. 
siaates  in  the,  31  ;  various  hypotheses 
leearding  the  design  of  the  Song  of 
Solomon,  82,  33 ;  incompetency  of 
early  exegesis  to  render  correctly  the 
first  verse  of  the  first  chapter  of  the, 
34-38  ;  the  mistaken  interpretation 
of  this  rerse  responsible  for  poaitive 


lieresy,  37  ;  importance  to  mnnkind 
of  mistaken  interjiR>tAtioD  of  the, 
38  et  tcq.  ;  explahutiou  of  the  fact 
that  the,  has  uiet  with  an  infinitude 
of  varyiug  and  opjiosite  iutcrprrta- 
tioQS,  134  ;  the  eclecticism,  literalism, 
and  rationalising  of  Phllo  results  in 
a  complete  perversion  of  the  mewi- 
ing  of  the,  137-142  and  lu.  ;  Philo's 
views  on  the  inspiration  of  the,  146, 
147  ;  extraonlinary  notion  of  Philo 
and  others  regarding  the,  149  and  n.  ; 
the  two  finest  pieces  of  Biblical 
cri(icL"*m  in  the  thiixl  century  pro- 
duced by  Dionysius  of  Alexandria 
and  Julius  Africnnns,  206,  207 : 
inysticftl  interpretation  of  the,  and 
its  riisults,  211  ;  views  of  the  founder 
jtnil  teachers  of  the  sohoolof  Antioch 
on  the,  210  ("<  nrq. ;  Jerome's  ojiinionK 
on  the,  222  et  saj.  ;  St.  Aiipustine'* 
system  of  interpreting,  236  ft  »eq.  ; 
the  Venerable  Bede's,  248  ;  St.  Ber- 
nard and  the  mystics  on  the,  2&S  et 
leq.  ;  an  old  I'oiie's  remark  on  the, 
258  n.  ;  views  of^  Aludard  ond  I'etct 
I.,oinbard  on  the,  259-263  ;  of  Alber- 
tus  and  of  Thomas  of  Aquino,  207- 
272  ;  of  Bonavcntura,  272 ;  of 
Niooln.s  of  Lyra,  274  278  ;  and  of 
Schoolmen  generally,  278-300  ;  »i'r- 
vioes  of  Loreuxo  Valla,  of  Jacques 
Le  Fevre,  of  Reuchlin,  and  of  Knia- 
mus  to  the,  312-322  ;  above  alU  of 
Luther,  323  rt  seq.  ;  li^t  of  those 
who  Hiaintained  the  itinglt  aviiM  of 
in  the  16th  century,  328  n.  ;  views 
nf  Mcknchthon  and  Zwingli, 
841  ;  of  Calvin.  342  <t  neq.  ;  of 
some  of  the  divines  of  the  post- 
Itefunnation  ]>Friod.  367  «t  *eq.  : 
of  Kaihmnnu  of  Liibeck,  372 ;  of 
the  Dutch  divines,  3711 ;  of  .Siiener, 
380  ;  of  Cttli-xtus,  382  ;  of  SpinozA, 
383  ;  of  UOhme.  384  :  of  Koch,  385  ; 
of  Capi^llus,  380  ;  of  Wetsteiu,  391  ; 
of  Bengel,  3y2 ;  of  Le8<«ing,  399 ; 
of  Reinianis,  400  ;  of  Seraler,  402  : 
of  Herder,  405  ;  of  Kniit,  407  ;  ol 
Schleierroacher,  409  ;  of  llegel,  412  : 
of  Stmuss,  413  ;  of  Uaur,  414  ;  of 
Xcander,  414 ;  of  dinnes  of  lbs 
English  Church,  420  ct  atq.  ;  tttt- 
doiii  of  modem  criticism  of  the, 
429 

Bible,   the  Mazarin,  the  first  printed 
iKjok,  314 

Bibles  of  Humanity,  sacred  books  so 
called,  3 
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Sv»tt'iim   Loi-oram,  358,    362,    365, 

auohthun's,  341  ft.                                           ^^^^| 

368  n. 

Veriiiiiiftige  Ocdankin  von Gott,  dcr                  ^| 

Systcaia  Theol(i({iae,  871,  373,  386 

^Veh,  uiid  dtr  8eele,  398  n.                    ^^^H 

Bysleiue  de  la  Kabb&le,  97 

Via  ad  Pul'«d>,  383                                         ^^^H 

Via  Intu^ligentiae,  212  n.,  282  n.              ^^^1 

Taainth,  447 

Vie  dc  Hilh-I,  19  n.                                     ^^H 

TtiLle  Talk,  328.  331 

Vie  de  .lu.iiiit,  66  ».,  419                                 ^^^H 

Tfthiiiid,    18,   19  n.,   28,   84,  50  n.. 

Vigiliuitius.  229  n.,  232».                           ^^^H 

52  71.,  57,  61  and  ».,  63-65  aud 

Vitidii:iae,  374                                               ^^^^H 

n*.,  68,  315  n.,  316  «. 

Virr.  111.,                                                       ^^^H 

Talm.  Wort<!tb.,  IS  n. 

Visiuri  (Eleritias),  171  ft.                                ^^^H 

Talmudio  ilhsculkuy,  36  n.,  50  11. 

ViU  Calviiii,  351                                            ^^^H 

Tdinid,  86 

Vit.  Luth.,  265  ».                                           ^^^H 

TiTOoorali,  87,  168  n. 

Vii.  Meluiu'lith.,  310,  364  n.                      ^^H 

Teat.  ailv.  Jiid.,  123  n. 

Vit.    MoA.,    23   n.,    54   n.,    116  n.,           ^^^1 

Theses  de  Lalutdisnio,  364 

117    n.,    120  n.,    128  ».,   130  n.,          ^^^1 

ThffoiJiciiiih   398 

141                                                               ^^^H 

Tlie.U.  Mops.,  V.  T.,  216  n.,  219  n. 
Tliml.  Cbnst.,  168  n.,  846  71.,  379 

ViU  di  .S.  Thoiiiu-t,  270  n.,  289  n.               ^^^H 

Veruuiirti^t;  (rtdniikeu  vuu  dt-r  Men-          ^^^^| 

Thi'tjiopa    Didactico-Polomioa,  368, 

Hchi-ii  TUuii  uiid  l^iasuu,  398  n.                 ^^^^| 

370,  373 

Volk.  i;ott<-3.                                                  ^^^1 

Theoloi(ia  N'atumlis,  340  ».,  403 

Votu  Erlo.icr  d.  Mvti.tcheii,  406                     ^^^^| 

Thes,  Nov.  An.i«d.,  261  n,.  313  n. 

Von  (iciHtu  d,  Hel)r.  l'oei«ie,  407                 ^^^^| 

Tlu'oloKil.  (Uther'n),  326,  329,  331, 

Von  Ciott  ein^^'gelK'n  (l.uther),  149             ^^^^| 

;i35,  336 

Von  (.ottos  Sohn.  406                                   ^^^H 

TLeoL  of  Old  TtiHt.,  284  it. 

Vorroden    zu    dun    Bihl.    Diicbern,          ^^^^H 

Tlii'ol.  .Touru.   IIungMt.,  402 

339                                                               ^^^H 

Tli«ol.)g.  Stud.  u.  Krit.,  281  ». 

Voratudien,  lien.,  120n..l42».,  154          ^^^1 

I'lu'oriu  du  Jiidnismc,  19  >i.,  63  n. 

Valgntc,    27    n.,    123-125   and    n>.,           ^^^1 

Tiiiweuit,  the,  142,  282  fv. 

196,   197,   203   n.,    213    n.,    229,           ^^H 

^_          Tischrcdvu,  321,  324,  325,  335,  336 

239  n-.,  249,  271,  313,  315                    ^^H 
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Books  continued — 
AVahrkb  Christentham,  968  n. 
Woissag  d.  A.  T-.  154 
WestminstiT  CoiifcsMJon,  349  n.,  359 
Words  of  the  Lord  Jesns,  840  «. 
Woiterbuch  daa  N.   T.,   405 
■Writings  of  Tertullian,  178  ».,  185  n. 

Yadaim,  88.  336 

Yad  Hachozaku,  52  n. 

Yoma,  51  n.,  67  n.,  S8  n.,  62  n. 

ZEiT«rHii.,  78,  148 
Z>-iuschr.  fiir  I'hilos.,  270  n. 
Zinzemlorf,  Lm  (Joiule  de,   390 
Zohiir,  07 
ZcuKoth,  t)5  It. 

Ziir  Schoneu  Litoratur  uiiJ    Kuuat, 
406 

BorgiA,  311 

HrL'ntin»,  his  estimate  of  the  Book  of 

Ectlesdastcs,  32 
Uruthren  of  the  Common  Life,  the,  312 
UrDwniRg'a  Riitg  ami  Ute  Book,  extract 

from,  305 
Bimsels,  314 

Bucer  on  Thomoa  Aquinas,  269  n. 
Budaeus,  66  ». 


C. 


Case,  Jack,  and  Gregory  the  Great,  on 
the  teaching  of  grainiuar,  248  and  n. 

Cajetau,  Curdinttl,  Lutlier's  conforonce 
with,  325  n. 

Caligula,  137  n. 

Calixttts,  Georg,  his  LnlluL'uue  oa  an 
advocate  for  tolvrauoe  aud  eouuord, 
382 ;  aud  on  the  oxegcsia  of  the 
17th  centUTj',  3S2  and  n. 

CaJov,  Abraham,  character  of,  864  ;  liis 
hatred  for  (Ircitiim,  3H5  n.  ;  his 
worship  of  the  Word  of  God,  375  n. 

Calvin,  tne  p-cat>'«t  eirgete  and  tlico- 
Ic^an  of  tho  K^'foniiation,  343  ;  es- 
timate of  b)i>  wurk  aud  of  its  iutlucncc, 
343-346  ;  his  Commentariea  still  a 
living  force,  342  ;  authorities  on  him 
and  on  bis  works,  343  n.  ;  charact«r- 
iatic  features  of  bis  exegesis  an  abhor- 
lence  of  hollow  orthodoxy,  345  ;  he 
antiuipated  modem  criticisms  in  his 
Tiewsnbout  the  Messianic  prophecies, 
846  ;  his  opiuion  as  to  the  liusiiiess 
ofan  interpreter,  347;  examples  of  his 
eominents,  347,  348  ;  he  upholds  the 
sapreme  and  final  authority  of  Scrip- 
tore,  349 ;  moral  aspect  of  his  exe- 


gesis, 360,  361  ;  his  spirit  of  in- 
tolerance,  351  ;  rctlcctiuiis  on  the 
work  of,  3SI-353;  his  notes  on 
Messianic  passages,  472 

Calvinism,  tne  post- Reformation  con- 
troversy regarding,  366 

Caniururius  on  the  theology  of  the 
12th  oentniy,  310  «. 

Cniion,  the  Ilehrew,  places  the  his- 
torical books  among  the  Prophpts, 
8  n.  ;  Jerome's  views  on  the,  225  ; 
Luthfr's,  335,  336  ;  criticism  uf  the, 
aa  old  as  the  llabhis,  836  n. 

Cappadocian  triumvirate,  the, — Bnail 
the  Great,  (Jrcgory  of  Nystm,  mid 
Gregory  of  Nazianziis, — uotice  of, 
219 

Capiwlhis,  Lnilovicus,  his  inHnenc«  as  a 
cntic  on  the  theology  aud  exegt-sisof 
the  17th  Cfjtttiiry,  386  :  the  publioA- 
tiou  of  his  Critica  Uncra  murks  au 
epoch.  387 

CaraiMilln,  81  n, 

Curliitadt,  one  of  the  help«>rs  of  the 
Rufoi-niation,  341  ;  his  book  on  the 
canon  of  Scripture,  341  a. 

Cnqwntcr,  Prof.  J.  E.,  .V2  »*.' 

Casanboii,  iNoac,  his  remark  about  the 
disputes  of  tlie  Sorbonne,  291  N.  ; 
his  ri>buki'  of  Barouius,  297  n. 

Cas<^-8igii  in  Hebrew,  Rabbinical  dis- 
pute reganling  the,  74  and  n. 

Casaiodonis,  24  ».,  28  and  «, 

Catenae  or  excerpts,  nature  and  namber 
of,  248  aud  n,,  250  ti.  ;  diiTrreiice 
between  gloases  and,  250  i%.,  251 

CVhus,  17 

Chakamim,  or  Wise,  52 

C'harleM  I.,  apotheosis  of,  in  the  Church 
of  England  after  the  liestomtiuu. 
40  ». 

Charles  V.,  324 

Chasidim,  the  original  name  of  Uio 
Pharisees,  11  aniiR.  ;  meaning  of  tho 
term,  11a. 

Chatnck.  mystic  associations  of  th« 
Hebrew  word,  102  andn. 

Chillingworth  on  the  interpretation  of 
theScriplm-es,  8  n. 

Chri.tt,  the  work  of,  nameless  horror 
which  it  sometime.'*  involved,  41 
and  n.  ;  liifferencc  between  the  work 
of  Hillel  aud  that  uf,  66,  67  ;  the 
rantiom  of,  supjioiwd  by  Irenanus  to 
be  paid  to  Satan,  176  ;  mistake  mado 
by  Ironoeus  as  to  the  age  of,  176 
and  n.  ;  danger  ariidttg  from  Luther 'a 
rule  of  Bndiiig  Cbriiit  everywhere  in 
Scripture,  333  ;  observations  of  F.  W. 
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Kobertflonon  this  nile,  834  n.  ;  post- 
Kfforination  elisipiite  regordiug  the 
double  unture  of,  Iitl7-3U9  ;  Leaoitig 
on  obgvrviui^  the  coniiuanilmentg  ot, 
397  n.  ;  reverence  of  Kant  for,  408  n. 

Christian  KabbalistsuDd  their  methodfi, 
30  H. 

Cbiibtiauily  and  orthodoxy,  Chalybaus 
on,  161  n. 

Christians,  tnie  and  fnLte,  25 

Cbroniuli-s,  the  Books  of,  nature  of, 
52*. 

rhun^h  and  the  Gospel,  the,  Luther's 
decision  as  to,  320 

Churi'h,  Dean,  on  the  character  of  the 
Fathers,  241 

Charth,  Ticbuuius'a  first  ruk-  its  to  tlie, 
26 

Church*8,  types  of,  25 

ChiyaoBtom,  the  Homilist,  of  the  School 
of  Antioch,  2'2U ;  liio  charsntvr,  iu- 
fliielicf,  Mid  writings,  220,  221  ; 
Dante  iissigtis  him  n  plouu  iu  Pura- 
di8«,  221  ;  Canliual  Nen-nmn'sopiuiuu 
of,  221  n.  ;  hio  opinion  of  Scripture 
and  of  the  iniportauce  of  stuiiyiug 
it,  222  ;  Luthur'a  opinion  of,  222  n.  ; 
Mkying  of,  n>giirding  the  Fathers,  242 

Cibber,  Coll.\y.  278  n. 

Cicero,  (juntatirin  from  his  D«  Jweni., 
6t  IK  ;  on  the  fnbluii  of  the  ancient 
poets.  135 

Clmiiiius,  S8  II.,  401 

Cltsmont  of  Alexandria,  estimate  of,  and 
of  hia  writings,  184-1S7  ;  cliaracter- 
iatic  fcAtaTtis  of  hia  system,  185-187  ; 
hia  doctrine  of  ac«oiiuuodutiou,  187 
and  n. 

Cleniuut  of  Home,  estimate  of,  and  of 
his  work,  and  o(  hi.siiiHueuceonearly 
exegesis,  IflA,  1H7,  and  ns.  ;  on  the 
qnotatious  from  the  Scripturea  in, 
IM  iu. 

Clement  V.,  Pope,  816  n. 

Clement  VII.,  I'ope,  30J> 

Clement  VIII..  I'op,  316 ». 

Clc-rc,  Le,  his  theory  of  accommodation, 
379  fi. 

Cocceius  and  Cocceianism,  inflttenco  of, 
on  the  theology  and  exegesis  of  the 
17th  century,  3"85,  388 

Coteridgii,  his  comjiarison  of  the  leading 
Reformers  with  thi'  Fathers,  lt53  «., 

tinlluence  of  his  wurltn  in  originating 
aD«ww;liool  of  thought,  422  ;  authori- 
ties nnd  worlcH  on,  422  n. 
Colat,  Dean,  on  God  and  the  soul, 
25S  a. ;  on  the  seu»e  of  Scripture, 
800  n. 


Colon,  24 «. 

Collier,  Jeremy,  17  n, 

Colnmbiis,  427 

Commentators  of  the  Reformation 
jwriod,  842  n.  ;  mediacvalJewish  461 

Coinmeiitators  of  the  Kefonn^ai  and 
Lntherait  Church,  characteristics  of, 
372  n. 

Confeiuions,  list  of  the  leading,  of  the 
post-Kofomiation  ]ieri«(l,  359 ;  Mil- 
ton's protest  against,  359  in. ;  in- 
fluence of,  on  the  oge,  360 

Controversies,  mediaeval,  aoconnt  of 
the  chief,  258  ;  and  of  thnse  of  the 
post- Reformation  period,  362,  366 
et  K^j.  ;  Kenan  ou  eoatiovursies 
regarding  errors,  363 

Constantine,  on  the  Donation  of,  to 
the  Chtireh,  298,  312,  313  and  n. 

Ctiunci!  of  Trent,  307 

(-'ouncil  of  Constance,  310 

"CirUH'jela  of  perfection,"  meaning  of 
thu  phrase,  11 

Cousin  on  the  periods  of  scholasticism, 
253  n. 

Covenant,  Ezra's  conception  of  a,  58 
and  ». 

Creeds,  the  age  of,  859 

Creeping  things,  the  Talnitid  on  the 
cleanness  of,  64 

Critica  Sdcrn,  Cappollns's,  controversy 
raised  by  the  jiuMication  of,  887  n.  ; 
exinu't  from,  387  n. 

("rowns,  the  three,  of  the  Talmud,  61 

Crowns  on  Hebrew  letters,  explunation 
of  their  use,  74  and  «.  ;  Uahtiinicol 
legeiid  regarding  Alofles  and  the,  75 
anil  H. 

Cnisaders,  the,  justify  their  deeds  by 
Seriplqre,  89 

Cryptograiiha,  Tulnjudic,  450 

CiUverweli  on  new  ojunions,  395 

Cyril  of  Alexandria,  his  comment  on 
Cunt.  iii.  P-U,  211  n. 

Cyprian,  estimate  of,  and  of  hia 
writings,  180-182 

D. 

Dantk,  his  reference  to  the  name  of 
Hachel,  28  «.  ;  chairs  founded  to 
comment  on  his  Dipina  Cvrnmolia, 
47  ;  hb  opinion  couceniing  thu 
mystical  sense,  150  ;  assiglis  to 
Chrysoatom  a  place  in  I'antdise,  221  ; 
his  estimate  of  Dionysitis  the  Areo- 
pagite,  255  n.;  allucles  to  the  Pro- 
logue to  the  Senltn<ft  of  Peter 
Lombard,  262  ;  and  to  Albertiu  and 
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Thomas  of  Aquino,  267  n. ;  on  the 
power  of   tha   i'aj/acy,   298   vi.  ;    on 
the  donation  of   Coustautiue  to  the 
Church,  312,  313  a. 
Darwin  and  hi*  discoveries,  result  of, 

Darwininn  priuciplp,  refernnce  to  the,  9 
D.tvid,   th<^  Scribca  absolve  him  from 

all  aiu,  tS3  iiad  n. 
Davie*,  Kuv.  J.  LI.)  on  St.  Ambrose, 

20tt  n. 
Deceptian,  Jerome's  belief  in  the  poi - 

uiissibility  of,  231  n. 
D«litzg<.'h  ou  thu  Book  of  £ccloitia8ti.'3, 

i'i 
Donsk,  one  of  the  helpers  of  the  Re- 
fortnBtioii,   'HI  :    hia   view   of   wlint 
eonstttutits  tiic  Word  of  God,  341  ii. 
Duui»  on  Al<-x:iiidriatiiiiiii,  Vi'i  n. 
Dorenbouig,  -1  n. 
Du8.iirte-8,  on  Vain  specnUtion,  284,  358 

a.,  883 
Djutsoh,  Dr.,  on  the  Hnlakha  nnd  the 

HnKgodsi  89  ;  and  ou  the  LiiW,  89 
Do  Wette,    hiH   view  of  the  BooiL   of 

Ecclesiastcs,  32 
Dcyliug,  tJ5  n. 
Dinlticttc  method,  ahRBe  of  tho,  by  the 

Schoolmen,  288-291 
Didnrnt,  hi»  nnnork  on  scepticism  being 

the  first  step  to  truth,  2t5(J  h. 
Dic>t  of  Nurulptirg,  the,  311  n. 
Digby.  Kvorard,  39 
Diouletian  cnduiivoiirs  to  suppress  the 

X«w  Ttistanii'ut,  1(1 
Diudonu   of   Tai-aus,   founder  of   tli? 
School  of  Aiitioch,   212  ;  nature  of 
his  works,  213 
Dionysius  of  AlexiiDdria,  nstimnte  of, 
and  of  his  rrititism  ou  tho  Revela- 
tion, 200,  207  and  n. 
Diouytiius  tins  Areopagite,  on  thr*  influ- 
ence of  the  writings  of,  234  nud  nn. 
DiNrnuIi,  Isaac,  ou  Judaism,  69 
JJivitui   Vommatia,  chairs  founded  to 

comment  on  the,  47 
Divine  progress  objervable  everywhere, 

157 
Divine  Spirit,  the,  works  on  the  world 

through  gifted  men,  3S3 
Divorce,  views  of  llillvl  and  Aqibx  on, 

77 
Dogmatism,  on  theolnjry,  tho  age  of, 

3<j2  ;  ond  tho  Biide,  305  »k 
Domitian.  H*),  310 
Donation  of  (^'onstuntine  to  the  Church, 

on  the.  312.  313  n. 
Ponne,  on  the  language  of  the  Kobba- 
li8t«,  294  n. 


Domer  on  the  opponents  of  Pietism^ 

382  n.  ;   hi.s   Ckristoloify  nuika  with 

the     greateat     Works     of     Christian 

orthodo.iy,  419 
Dorothtus,  the  pn-abyter,  209 
Dorpius,  EnufMkus's  reply  to,  on  eccle- 

fiiastical  authority,  320  n. 
Doiiblo  nature  of  Clirist,  diiipute   rr- 

garding  the,  307-360 
Du  Ciinge,  6  n. 
Duns    Sjcotns,    his    negative   style    of 

exegBsLa,  280  ;  ehnrai^tcr  of,  301 
Du  Tin's  reniiirk  on  Taulinus  upplicalile 

to  .ItTniiii.',  233  n. 
Dunindus,    on   tho   tlireefold  sense  of 

Scripture,  (}  n.,  295  n, 
Durham,  33  n. 
Dutch  theologians  and  universities  of 

tlie  17lh  CLUturj',  379  and  «.  ;  tlicir 

influence  in  reviving  a  better  syatem 

of  exegesis,  379 


E. 


EccLBSlASTRB,  early  doubts  r<<g»r«1inir  ■ 
the  authenticity  of  the  Book  of,  31  ; 
judgineut  of  the  Uabbis  on,  31  ;  of  SSt. 
Jerome   and  Augustine,   31  ;  of  the 
8ehooltiien,    32  ;     of    01ymiii<.Hlonia 
and    Hugo    of  St.    Victor,    32  ;   of 
lin^ntius  and   Luther,  32  ;  of    hlel- 
anclilhon,  32  ;  of  Du  Wette,  Heine, 
and  Di'lityjch,  32 
EderHlieim,  t>4  n. 
"  Egg,  the,"  notice  of  the  treatise  of 

the  Mibhnu  so-called,  88 
ifKpviplat,  rtiferenco  to  the  Soptaagint 

wurd,  23 
£gu  3ud  the  Non-Eyo,  Fiehte'a  system 

of  the,  40n 

Eichhorn,  rriticnl  labours  of,  402 

Kliexer,    Itiblii,   his   n-niark  regarding^ 

Shaminiii,  t{8;  and  Aijiba,  71  ;  ' 

pure  tniditioualist,  73  a. 

Eiizalteth,  Queen,  3!t  n. 

English  Chnrch,  freeiioui  of,  from  the' 

controversies  of  tbe  post- Keformu lion 

]>eriod,  37(>  ;  its  labours  in  tlic  flrld 

of  Scriptural    studies,    420   et   »eq.  • 

leaders  of  the  theolog)-  of  the,  42<i ; 

effects  of  Gerinan  tluolngy  ou  th«s 

422  ;  influence  of  Coleiidge  in  crent- 

iug  a  new  school  of  teocherc  in.  423- 

425 

Erasiuns,  on  the  barbarous  language  nfl 
the  Sch'ioliiien,  21'o  ;  uiid  ou  their  ' 
Uxeless  questions,  21*3  and  n,  ;  next  ' 
to  Luther,  he  rendered  the  greatest  | 
service  to  the  lUfurmaUou,  3X0  ;  UUj 
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tdUio  princcfut  of  the  New  Testnment 
fomied  an  epoch  in  the  history  of 
Westem  Christemiom,  316;  he  pro- 
elaitned  it  to  b«  the  ri^ht  of  all  to 
rend  the  mcsaagus  of  the  Gospel  for 
themsolTcs,  317  ;  bis  gi.-hokn>hip  and 
exegetio  labours,  317-320;  Pope's 
lines  on.  31S  n,  ;  antngnniim  between 
Lutherond,  31l>;  incurs  the  enmity  of 
the  Chmvli,  31!i  ;  is  flit  chief  fouiiiler 
of  tnudern  textunl  ami  Hiblical  mti- 
oism,  320  ;  his  reply  to  Iiorpius  on 
ecclesiastical  authority,  320  n.  ;  hia 
pliilolo^ifiil  knowli-dj^',  821  71.  ;  esti- 
mate of  the  work  whicfi  he  did,  320- 
322 

Kpliroem  Synia,  tee  Syrus  Ephraem 

Eirtohim,  C)i  ». 

Erij^na,  Johannes  Seotus,  his  com- 
pMi8nn  of  the  meanings  of  Seriptnre, 
7  ;  hia  work  and  inllnence  on  niedi- 
B«Tal  controversy  and  exej^nsia,  253, 
264  ;  his  great  work,  De  Div.  Nnl,, 
ia  oouderuned  by  the  Coancil  of 
Valence,  and  hy  two  I'opcs,  254  n. 

EmeHti,  4  n.  ;  critical  Inhoura  of,  402 

•Kriil>in,  62  na.,  «3  n.,  «6  n.,  68  n. 

E^tlier,  e^rly  douhts  regarding  the 
Book  of,  32  and  n. 

Etheridge,  47  n.,  53  «.,  61  n. 

Etymology  of  the  Sclioolmen,  speci- 
niins  of  the,  288  n. 

Eaeliarifrt,  controvorsy  between  Ratram 
and  Poschasiiis  00,  and  between 
Lanfninc  itnd  BorengAriua  on,  2.')3 

Eiicheriua,  Bishop  of  Treves,  lengths 
to  which  he  carried  allegory  iu  exe- 
gesM,  24  ;  nature  of  bis  work  culled 
Lihf.r  formularum  Hpirilaiit  Intelii- 
geiUuie,  24 

Euclid,  289 

Kag<iuiu8,  Pope,  262 

Euler,  his  Drfcwx.  of  Rettlnlion  ar/ainat 
Ihf  AWKkt  qf  Fretihinkmt,  402 

Kvil  impulse,  the  Jowa  deaire  to  anni- 
hilate the,  59 

Excerpts  or  Catenae,  nntiire  and  num- 
ber of,  248  and  n.,  250  and  n. 

ExEOEsia,  SrccEss  and  FAn.PRK  of, 
1 — 43 ;  Exegesw,  n  matter  of  necessity 
for  books  inimortalisi'd  by  the  rever- 
ence of  generations,  3  ;  importance 
of,  in  reference  to  the  Bible,  4  ;  cen- 
1  turies  of  mistaken,  8,  0  ;  result  of, 

I  when  tested  by  the  Darwinian  priu- 

I  eiplc,  0  ;   and  by   the    Hegelian,  9  ; 

I  gradual    development    of   a.   proper 

^^^        theory  of,  9  ;    ihw  Talmud  and  the 
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comments  of  the  Rclioolmrn  of  no 
suihority  in.  10  ;  two  ri-a.<*rin»  why 
exegesis  tends  to  lieconip  non-natural, 
11  ;  the  Kabbiujo  and  Alexamlrian, 
originated  in  a  union  ot  these  two 
canseti,  11  ;  the  C'hrLstiau  ez]iositorB 
inherited  this  fatal  le^ey,  11  ;  seven 
main  periods  and  sy totems  of,  12  ; 
nature  and  origin  of  the  methods 
adopted  during  these  periods,  13  ; 
power  nntl  grandeur  of  the  Hible  still 
ntiiintAiiit'ti,  notwillistauiiing  adverse 
and  mistaken  methods  of,  13  ;  object 
of  this  survey  of  the  historj'  of,  14  ; 
review  of  the  various  kinds  and  errors 
of,  16  ;  influence  of  the  various  ages 
of,  on  the  Scriptures,  15,  16  •,  eflTects 
of  false  methods  of,  17,  18  ;  prin- 
eipli'S  of  the  Rabbinic  age  of,  18-22  ; 
iiitUienee  of  Aloxnndrianism  on,  22  : 
list  of  chief  heTmeneutic  manuals 
in  use  during  the  Patrislie  epoch  of, 
23h.;  priileiplesof  the  I'alristic epoch 
of,  23-2t5 ;  inllnence  of  Augustine  on 
various  mode*  of,  24  ;  of  Euclivrius, 
Bishop  of  Tri-ves,  24  ;  of  the  seven, 
rules  of  Tichonius,  24-26  ;  erroneous 
principles  of  other  epoi^hs  of,  26 ; 
Locke  on  the  abuse  of  words  in  cer- 
tain kinds  of,  27  ;  pernicious  influence 
of  ujifounded  principlcaof,  27  fi»rq.  ; 
remiirks  of  a  S^-otch  divine  on,  29  *. ; 
niisapplieation  of  the  principles  of, 
to  First  Kpistlo  of  St.  John,  31  ;  to 
Ecclesiastes,  31  ;  to  the  Song  of 
Solomon,  32,  S3  ;  incompetency  of 
eiirly,  to  render  correctly  the  first 
verse  of  the  first  chajiter  of  Genesis, 
34-38  ;  this  tho  cause  of  positive 
heresy,  37  ;  iinfinrtaiice  to  mankind 
of  mistaken,  38  et  saj. 

RABorMO  Ryhtkm  of  Rxcresis,  47 
— 107  ;  bow  it  arose,  61  ;  Exra  the 
originator  of  it,  52  ;  nature  of  his 
work,  and  its  immense  influence 
on  the  Jewish  nation,  51  tt  »tq.  ; 
names  and  dnratioD  of  the  vsrions 
Rabbinic  schools  of  exeges's,  62, 
53  and  n.  ;  the  direct  and  in- 
direct conseijuenees  of  Erm's  sys- 
tem fatal  to  the  Jews,  56  ;  it  was 
built  on  snpcTstition  and  exclnsive- 
nnsa,  60 ;  and  set  aside  the  meaning 
of  Holy  Writ,  63  ;  account  of  the 
leading  builders  of  this  svstem,  65- 
SI  ;  the  sweet  and  nnble  Hiilel.  65- 
67  ;  Shaumai,  the  rival  of  Hillel,  67, 
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68  ;  Johniiaii  Ben  ZalclcaJ,  68-70  ; 
RjtLbi  Aqil*,  71-78;  Kiibbi  Jmin, 
79  81  ;  Ariib(t'sextravftgance«  of  fan- 
tastic eieginds,  71 ;  ori(tin  of  whnt 
wag  knovrii  is.  thi>  past-K«form.'ktinn 
e|>och  as  the  eniphatia  style  of, 
73  n..  ;  Bnmmnry  of  tho  result  of 
centuries  of  Riibbinic,  83  et  mq.  ; 
the  Halakha,  the  Hog^ada,  and  the 
QablAla,  the  main  sources  of  Ilab- 
binic,  84  ;  the  prinei}.iul  contributions 
of  Rabbinic  exegesis  of  the  Obi  T«»- 
tntiient  are  in  ilia  Tar|;ni'"s,  the 
Talmud,  and  in  thn  Midrashiin,  84  ; 
Jewish  exegeais  as  applied  in  the 
Midiushim  louuded  on  four  methodti, 
95  ;  nc4?ount  of  the  p^irt  played  in 
Rabbinic,  by  Oematria,  97  -  100  ; 
Notnriknn,  1 1tO  ;  and  'IVnioorab,  102 ; 
a  mode  of,  which  consisl«d  in  altw- 
injj  the  words  of  the  text  into  othci-s 
reseuibline  them,  104  ;  8UTnuiai7  of 
the  resulta  of  RabbiDic,  for  nearly 
2,000  yews,  105;  method  of  Kab- 
biiiic.  111 

ALF.XAj;rini.vN  Schoolof,  111 — IW; 
its  inflilonce  on  thi;  Biblical  sludiea  nf 
the  Christian  Church,  111  ;  hLitoiy 
of  Alexandrian,  111-138;  the  method 
ofalleporicjil,  l'?6  «/*■</.  ;  inllunncoof 
ths  writings  of  AriHteas  and  Aristo- 
bulus  on  this  method,  1'28  rl  .«•//.  ; 
how  this  nictho<l  aroao,  131  ;  the 
Ali'xantli-iau  ,lcw»  find  this  method 
ready  to  their  hand,  134  ;  I'hilo's 
works  the  epitome  and  dovulopment 
of  the  allegorical  mrthod  of,  1S7  ; 
effect  of  his  ffdecticism,  literalism, 
and  rationalising  on  the  y)rinciple8 
of,  137-139  ;  hi«  method  of,  results 
in  a  complete  perversion  of  Scripture, 
139,  140;  frivolity  of  Philo's,  140, 
147  ;  his  system  of,  reduced  to  six 
mies,  149.1.'i2  ;  nnllity  of  his  system 
of,  153,  154  ;  result  of  his  system  of, 
IfiS  ;  lejfBcy  of  Alexandrian,  ISB  ;  a 
Divine  progress  observable  through- 
oat  it,  157 

Patristic  Ex Er,iMis,161—242;dene- 

tnl  view  of  the  uxegefiisof  the  Fathers, 
162  tt  *eq.  ;  opiuiona  of  Hilton, 
tirotius,  C-oloridge,  and  others,  re- 
garding tlie,  162,  163  and  ns.  ;  the 
Septnagint  the  only  Bible  used  by 
the,  165  ;  Clement  of  Rome  and  his 
writings,   166 ;  the  EpLstk)  of  Bai- 
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nalias,  167-170  ;  the  Apologists- 
Hernias,  Polycarp,  Ignatius,  'I'atian, 
Athenogoraa,  and  Theophilus  of  An- 
tiooh,  171  and  jw.  ;  .lustin  Martyr 
and  his  sy9t<-m,  170-174  and  nt.  : 
Irenaeus  mid  his  views,  174-177  ;  the 
Fathers  of  tlie  third  and  latiir  centn- 
ricB  divided  into  three  schools,  177; 
literal  and  realistie,  repre«ente«i  liy 
Termllittti,  177  ;  the  allegorical,  by 
Origeu.  177;  the  historical  uid 
granmrntii-al,  by  Theodore  of  Mop- 
suesiia,  177  :  estimate  of  Tertulliau 
and  his  method  of  exefjesis,  177-180 
and  it.T.  ;  of  Cyprian  and  his  iuetho<l. 
180-182  and  t/nt.  ;  the  s<hool  of  Alex- 
andria, 182,  ISS;  of  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  the  first  great  traclwr  of 
this  school,  183-187  and  ns.  ;  tli« 
characteristic  features  of  his  gysteni, 
185-187  anii  im.  ;  the  theory  of  ae- 
oomnuKlation,  187  and  n. ;  of  Origen. 
th«  grentfst  master  of  the  school, 
187-203  ;  his  greatness,  and  tli.- 
natnri<  and  inllutMice  of  his  teaehinii, 
188  el  leq.  :  his  false  tlieoryand  falw 
system,  101  ct  mil.  ;  liis  errors,  1J»8- 
201  ;  his  8])ecial  influence,  201-203  ; 
of  Hilary,  and  his  systfin  of  excgnis. 
203-205  ;  specimens  of  his  allcgnric 
liiethml,  204  and  n.:  of  St.  Atnh«we. 
20a  ;  of  Dionysins  of  Alexandria. 
eOfi  ;  nf  Julius  Africanus,  207-20»  : 
Hisli'iji  Nejvoa  refutes  the  Allegorisl*. 
20y  ;  the  martyr  Lncian  revises  the 
S<ptuagint,  209 ;  the  Prf«hytcr 
Dorotheus,  200  ;  Ephniero  Syros, 
and  his  method  of  exegesis,  200  ; 
Dioiloms  of  Tarsus,  the  founder  of 
the  srhonl  of  Tarsns,  212  ;  uatutit  of 
his  works,  213;  Theodore  of  Mo[>- 
Buestia,  the  ablest  repreitentatiru  uf 
the  school,  218  ;  the  merits  and 
defects  of  his  system  of  exegesis, 
213,  214  ;  his  faiilu.  214  ;  instances 
of  his  erroneous  renderings  of  Scrip- 
tnre,  213,  214  and  »u.  ;  original 
nature  of  his  exegesis,  216  ;  hw 
opposition  to  Origrnising  ail«<gory. 
216  ;  his  independent  mode  of  dealing 
with  Scripture,  216  ;  his  views  on 
inspiration  and  prophecy,  217,  218  : 
hLs  influence  on  the  Western  Chnroh 
ilestroyed  by  the  charge  of  Ne«toriaii- 
ism,  219  ;  he  is  succeeded  by  Theo- 
doret,  who  upholds  his  views,  219  : 
the  great  Capjiadocian  triumritrnte 
— Basil  the  Great,  Gregory  of  Nyaa, 
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and  Gregory  of  NazianroB — forowcd 
a  via  media  iii  exegesis,  U20  ;  they 
avoid  the  extravagances  of  allegory, 
220  ;  in  the  lust  epoch  of  Pntristio 
exogesis,  throe  uaiiies  tower  abovn  all 
others,  220  ;  Chrj'uoatom,  '220  ; 
estimate  of  his  clmruct4.'r  and  writ- 
ings, 220-222  ;  Jerome,  the  Origen 
ol  the  Western  Church,  222  ;  his 
cliaroctor  ninl  writings,  223,  224  ; 
value  nf  his  Vulgate  truiuilatiou,  22,*^ ; 
his  services,  223-22^  ;  his  serinug 
defects,  225  et  leq.  ;  \m  haste, 
225  ;  bis  want  of  reflection,  227  ; 
his  prejudices,  227  ;  his  lack  of 
«xegetic  decision,  228 ;  his  waver- 
ing, 230  ;  his  views  on  inspiration, 
ifSO  ;  his  self-contradiction  ou  the 
•abject  of  allegory,  231  ;  St.  Augus- 
tine's system  of  azegesis,  234  ;  his 
versatility,  335  ;  (lefects  of  his 
system,  236  ;  his  nsu  and  ahuse  of 
nllugory,  236-238 ;  success  of  the 
Allegurists,  239  ;  runiurks  on  the 
■ystein  of  exegesis  of  the  Fathers, 
240.242 

ScHOi-ASTio  ExEdESJS,  245 — 303  ; 
derivation  of  the  term  soholasticisni, 
245  n.  ;  dtrkaess  of  mediaeval  times 
aguiist  our  system  of  enlightened 
exageaU,  245  ;  effects  of  the  Fapal 
system  and  the  inroads  of  the  Ivir- 
iMuiaiu  on,  348  ;  saying  of  Grej^or}- 
of  Tours  regarding  these  times,  246  ; 
excuses  for  this  in  his  beliefs,  246  n.  ; 
honiiletiea  have  ever  been  to  on  in 
credible  extent  the  Phylliixtra  Vasta- 
trix  of,  24S  n.  ;  Cbarlomngne  enden- 
vours  to  revive leamiug,  247  ;  but  all 
kuovledge  becomes  ecclesiAstical, 
247  ;  twfi''"g  of  the  Tririnm  and  the 
Quadrwium  begins,  247  ;  explanation 
ot  these,  247  n.  ;  the  mediaeval 
divines  merely  compilers,  248  :  list 
of  com  pilursaud  compilations,  248  n. ; 
the  teaching  of  the  Latin  Church 
rest*  on  the  antborily  of  three 
Fathers — Ambrose,  Jerome,  anil 
Augustine,  24Sb.  i  the  Venerable 
liede  and  his  work,  247  ;  his  system 
of  exegesis,  249  ;  i.i  merely  the  sedi- 
ment of  Patristic  exposition,  249  : 
the  compilations  of  Alcuin  and 
others,  249,  260  ;  nscleasness  of  such 
compilftlions,  250 ;  the  works  of 
Huynio  of  Ilalbertstadt,  Halmnus 
Maurus,   eud  Paaohoidaa  Kadbertuti 
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are  all  euaally  servile,  250;  signifl- 
euDcc  of  Notker  of  St.  Gall's  reiiinrk. 
2.'i()  ;  account  of  the  glosses  that  pitj- 
viiili'.d,  251  ;  remarks  of  various 
authors  ou  the  mediaeval  compila- 
tions and  glossaries,  250,  251  and  tw.  ; 
speeinieu  of  the  Ohtaan  mdinuria  of 
WBlafrid  Strabo,  251.  252  ;  and  of 
theconiment  of  Hugo  of  St.  Victor  on 
"the  word,"  252;  notwithstanding 
a  certain  freedom  of  thought,  medi- 
aeval exegesis  ii  null  and  naught, 
253  ;  Hcboln.stii'ibim  divided  iiitu  tbruu 
ei>oclia,  2.'J3  it.  ;  it  origiimted  in  con- 
troversies b«tween  the  Church  and 
independent  thought,  253  ;  influence 
on,  of  JohatineK  S^cotus  Erigena,  253  ; 
his  work  and  its  result,  253,  254  au(l 
rut.  ;  St.  Beriianl,  "the  last  of  the 
Fathers,"  hw  influence  on  ecclesias- 
tical rule  and  mediaeval  mysticism, 
255,  256  :  influence  of  mysticism  on 
mediaeval  exegesis,  256  ;■  diUerence 
between  scholasticism  and  mysticism, 
256  ;  the  Song  of  Solomon  the  chief 
text-book,  256,  257  and  na.  ;  Hugo 
and  Richard  of  St.  Victor  on  mysti- 
cism, 267,  258  ;  mysticism  a  protest 
against  the  specaktivc  inquiries  of 
Abelard,  258  ;  Alielard,  the  chief 
fotoidcrof seholsisticism  proper,  259  ; 
work  and  iiillueuoe  of,  in  breaking 
down  tradition  and  superstition, 
250  ;  authorities  and  remaika  on  hi.s 
works,  259-261  ;  influence  of  Peter 
Lombard  and  his  HcnUHctM,  261  ; 
they  become  tho  text-book  of  scholas- 
ticism, 262  ;  the  5umrna  of  Aqninas 
and  the  SenO:ncea  more  studied  and 
expounded  than  the  Scripture*,  263  ; 
fortunes  of  Aristotle  in  the  mediaeval 
Church,  263  ;  his  works  became 
known  through  the  medium  of 
Spanish  Jews,  and  his  influence 
rapidly  spread,  264,  265  ;  definition 
of  scholastic  theology,  265 ;  in  exe- 
gesiji  the  Schoolmen  are  at  their 
worst,  266  ;  Albortus  and  his  system 
of  exegesis,  267-269  ;  the  greatness 
of  tho  Schoolmen  paralyaed  by 
vicious  methods,  267 ;  Thomas  of 
Aquino,  and  his  method  of  exegesis, 
269-272  ;  influence  of  tho  schoiasti- 
ci-sm  and  mysticism  of  Bonaventnra, 
272 ;  his  system  of  exphkining  Scrip- 
turB  by  Scripture,  273  ;  Nicolaa  ot 
Lyra,  the  Jerome  of  the  14th  century, 
revivM  the  true  system  of  exegesis. 
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274  ;  Ilia  work  and  its  infliifnce  for 
good,  274-278 ;  speoiiuens  of  his 
stylej  and  reiiiarks  on  tiipm,  27fl- 
278  and  «*.  ;  iifler  the  denth  of  Lyra 
no  impravenient  til]  the  diiwn  of 
tho  Refonnftlion,  27S  ;  Bkstoh  of  the 
labours  of  Wic'lif,  Hiis,  Snvoimroln, 
Ger80B<  Picus  of  Miriindoln,  and 
Tostatus.  278,  27!)  ;  of  Tiin-ecivmaU, 
Jacob  Perez  of  Valinliii,  John 
Wessiil,  279  ;.  wilh  Duns  Scotns  niid 
Kaymond  Lulli  bt-girm  the-  deiiiy  of 
8chola8licism,  2.S0 ;  William  of 
Occam  priMijiitatna  itu  fiissohition, 
281  ;  this  revival  of  Platonic  Btudies 
also  aided,  282  ;  cau.sp«  of  tliu  dufecta 
of  Hcholastic  exegesis,  2S3  ;  1,  a 
vague  ftud  tmditional  conception  of 
inspimtion,  283 ;  2.  being  Papal, 
Bticunlotu],  und  iiionkiHh.it  iicceiisarily 
fell  with  tho  Koformation,  284  ;  3. 
the  luck  of  due  equipment  in  the 
writers,  284,  2S.'i ;  4.  their  neglect  of 
phiiologj',  288  ;  5.  the  result  of  these 
defecbi  rendered  tiieir  exeeeais  ahnost 
useless,  287  ;  6.  their  nbuiie  of  the 
diiilectic  method,  2S8  ;  7.  tho  biir- 
barous    nature    of   their    Ianti:iiage, 

290  ;  8.  their  miorological  subtlety, 

291  ;  jrunimury  of  the  exegosis  of 
scholastici.sra,  2['2  ru  ;  9.  their 
assunipti'in  llmt  every  piirt  of  Scrip- 
ture admitted  of  a  inuHiplrx  intelJi- 
gfnti'i,  294  ;  10.  the  msult  of  this 
8yntcin  was  f»vourfible  to  hiernrcLii; 
usurpation,  29G  ;  retlertiouH  on  tho 
system  and  on  the  greitt  masters  of 
it,  288-y03 

RKFOTtMEBS,  TnE.ANnTHEinSVSTFM 

OF,  'AOl — 354  ;  origin  of  the  ReforniM- 
tion,  and  the  pnrt  LtilluT  played  in 
it,  307  ;  he  is  not  to  l>e  held  resjxm- 
«ible  for  tho  evils  that  sjirunj;  out  of 
it.  807,  308  ;  the  Papacy  find  rendered 
servieeHto  civilisation  and  humanity, 
808  ;  but  in  the  l<>th  century  tho 
whole  Rystcm  had  become  corrupt, 
808  ;  tho  nature  and  extent  of  that 
corruption,  309-311  ;  protest  of 
mcdiaersl  literature  against  that 
cornii>tion,  309  ;  innuencA  of  the 
Popes  in  debasing  the  Pajwicy,  309  ; 
and  of  the  priesthooil,  Id  (J,  311  ;  de- 
liverance from  this  state  of  things 
arose  from  the  study  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  311,  312:  other  iiiHuences 
which  coiitribuled  to  this,  312  ;  1. 
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the  labours  of  Lorenzo  Valla,  S12 ; 
hi»  Homid  system  of  exegesis  and  free 
ti-xtuftl  criticism  were  of  great  value, 
813,  314  ;  2.  the  laliours  of  Jacques  la 
Fevre  d'  taples,  314  ;  3.  still  greater 
were  the  serviccH  of  Reuchlin,  314  ; 
he  elfectiMl  for  the  study  of  the  Old 
Testament  what  Erasmus  did  for 
the  Now,  314  ;  4.  but  DeMderius 
Erasmus  ranks  uejct  to  Luther  in  thn 
contest  with  ignorance  and  corrup- 
tion, 316  ;  hill  fflitio  prinKfn  of  the 
New  Teelamcnt  formed  a  great  epoch 
in  the  history  of  Western  Christen- 
dom, 316  ;  he  proclaimed  it  to  be  the 
right  of  all  to  read  the  mesMges  of 
the  fiosiiel  for  themselves,  317  ;  his 
echolariiliipand  exegetic  labours,  317- 
320  ;  is  tJie  chief  founder  of  modem 
textual  and  Hiblical  criticism.  320  : 
estimate  of  the  nature  and  value  uf 
the  work  of  Eraemus,  320-322  ;  in- 
fluence of  the  stupendous  personality 
of  Luther  on  the  false  exegesis  of  the 
jire-Refnnuatiou  period,  322,  323  ; 
tho  "iutfusified  stdf"  of  theiierninn 
nation,  he  gave  them  everytiiingthat 
ha^  made  them  great,  323  ;  four  well- 
marked  stages  m  his  rcligioiui  ad- 
vance, 324,  325  ;  in  his  fourth  stag* 
he  obtained  a  clear  grasp  of  the  true 
]principles  of  Scripture  interpretation, 
325  ;  1.  the  supreme  authority  of 
.Scripture-  itjself,  325  ;  2.  the  suffi- 
cieucy  of  Scripture,  327  ;  3.  rejects 
tho  fourfold  sense,  327  ;  4.  rejects  the 
validity  of  allegory,  328 ;  6.  the 
pei'ipiiMiity  of  Scripture.  328  ;  d.  the 
right  of  private  judgment,  329  ; 
diUiculty  he  found  in  maiutxiniug 
this  l:ist  principle,  330;  in  awonl- 
ance  with  these  rules  he  lays  down  the 
true  rules  of  Scripture  int^'rpretalion, 
332-338  ;  his  viewii  on  various  books 
of  Scripture,  835,  336 ;  although 
some  of  his  views  were  rash,  they 
were  founded  on  n  sound  basis,  337  ; 
he  set  f(irth  thone  views  on  which  tho 
future  of  the  t.'hristinu  faith  mnst 
depend,  338  ;  1.  the  Word  of  God  is 
not  to  lie  regarde<l  <is  identical  and  co- 
extensive with  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
339  ;  2.  his  view  of  inspinttion  was 
not  verbal,  839 ;  and  3.  that  the 
Word  of  rio<l  is  not  in  the  Scriptures 
alone,  340  ;  remarks  on  the  import- 
ance of  the^  views,  841  ;  if  Luther 
WM  the  prophet,   Melanchtbou  waa 
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the  teacher,  of  the  Reformation,  341 ; 
Zwiiigli't)  work  and  iuMueiuM.',  341  ; 
Oecolantpadiux,  Bucer,    Rrenz,    Bu- 

feuhngen,  Mnjiculus,  C'amerariua, 
liiUinger,  ChemiuU,  and  Beza,  till 
agreed  with  Luther  in  priuuiph>, 
342  ;  (tateuiPiit  of  these,  S42  ;  list  of 
the  priDcipal  coiiimentators  of  the 
perioo,  342  n.  ;  the  greatest  eiegotc 
aiid  theologiau  of  the  Ilcfonuation 
was  Calrin,  342  ;  (ustiniato  of  his  work 
andof  itsinfluence,342-346;  hia  Com- 
mentaries still  a  liviug  force,  342  ;  a 
characteristic ftature  of  his^xi^geals  is 
ui  abhorrtncB  of  hollow  orthodoxy, 
84R  ;  he  anticipatt'd  modem  triticLsra 
in  his  views  about  the  Messiaiiiu 
prophecies,  346  ;  hia  opinion  lui  to 
the  bu&incss  of  au  interpreter,  347  ; 
examples  of  his  conimont^,  347,  348  ; 
he  speaks  incessantly  of  the  supreme 
and  final  authority  of  Scripture,  349  ; 
moral  asjject  of  his  exegesis,  350, 
351 ;  his  spirit  of  intalernnco,  351  ; 
adTaucp  made  by  the  Ki'lormers  in 
exegesis,  352  ;  refleutioua  on  the  great 
results  that  sprang  from  the  Befonna- 
tiou,  353,  354 

Post-Rkfobmation-  PKKion,  357 — 
394  I  the  great  work  of  the  Refomiera, 
357  ;  the  advance  they  made  not  con- 
tinned,  357  ;  oharacteri.'itics  of  the 
])ro8ent  period,  358  ;  an  age  of  a  dead 
theory  of  inspiration,  and  of  contro- 
versial dialectics  of  an  iron  utiirormity, 
356  ;  the  work  of  the  whole  e]»()c-h 
was  retarded  by  a  double  curse,  359  ; 
tyrannous  conft>8sionalism  and  con- 
tentiouH  bitterness,  3&9  ;  the  Creeds 
and  Confessions  of  the  period,  and  the 
influence  they  cxertea,  359-361 ;  its 
huge  books  of  theology,  3t)l ;  now 
buried  in  the  dust  of  oblivion,  3H1  ; 
controversies  of  the  age,  362-366  ; 
their  number,  nature,  and  results, 
36*2-366  ;  the  two  chief  controversies 
of  the  age,  366-376 ;  on  Calvinism, 
or  the  ao<;trine  of  predestination, 
366  ;  on  the  doable  nature  of  Christ, 
867-369  ;  on  confounding  "  iugj)ira- 
tion  "  with  "verbal  dictation,"  369  ; 
"the  Bible"  and  "the  Word  of 
God  "  not  synonymous,  369  ;  on  the 
meaning  of  inspiration  as  defined  by 
the  greatest  tlieologinns,  370  ;  how 
the  doctrine  t^f  Mibliolntry  arose, 
370  ;  universality  and  power  of  this 


Exegesis  eoniinw-d — 
dogma  of  the  deification  of  the 
Scriptures,  370  et  »fq.  ;  it  strangled 
ail  spirittial  life  and  growth,  376  ; 
under  such  a  system  a  true  exegesis 
boeomea  impossible,  378  ;  the  Eng^ 
lish  Church  comparatively  untouched 
hy  these  controversies,  376  ;  aids  in 
overth roiling  the  system,  377  ;  which 
gradually  disappears  from  every  Pro- 
testant country  on  the  Continent, 
377  ;  how  the  deliveraace  came,  378  ; 
nntnre  and  influence  of  Dutch  theo- 
logy in  the  matter,  379  ;  Dutch  uni- 
vehiitiea  and  their  theologians,  379  ». ; 
inJluoQcc  of  the  Pietists  in  the  re- 
generation, 380-382  ;  of  the  spirit  of 
tolerance  and  culture,  382  ;  the  dawn- 
ing of  modem  philosophy  had  also  a 
liberating  influence,  383  ;  mysticism 
also  contributed  to  the  lifting  up  of 
day,  384  ;  the  influeuic  of  Cocceiua, 
385 ;  and  the  growth  of  criticism, 
were  also  factors,  386  ;  result  of  these 
movements,  388  ;  they  produced  men 
whose  names  will  stand  for  ever 
among  the  great  and  g(vod,  389  ;  in 
Ziozendorf  and  the  Moravian  brother- 
hoods may  be  seen  the  undying  force 
of  practical  Christianity,  389,  390  ; 
in  John  iTamea  Wetstcin,  Professor  at 
Basic,  is  to  he  seen  all  that  is  best  in 
the  epoch  in  learning  and  criticism, 
391  ;still  greater  and  more  blessed  was 
the  work  of  the  illustrious  Bengel, 
392-394;  whoso  gentle  ispirit  fitly 
closes  this  troubled  ejioch,  393,  394 

MoDBHK  ExJBOMU,397-437 ;  difficul- 
ty of  gixing  inadequate  idea  of,  397  ; 
the  fnrioufi  squabbles  of  tho  Lutheran 
and  Reformed  Churches  paved  the 
way  for  doubt  and  infidelity,  397  ; 
labours  of  Leibnitz  and  Wultf,  398  ; 
of  Lcssiiig,  399  ;  itAture  nf  Lis  work, 

399  ;  influence  of  the  %VotfenbiiUel 
fragments  of  Reimanis  in  the  spread 
of  unbelief,  400  ;  extent  of  the  vamry 
done  by  Reiuiarus  and  F.  A.    Balirdt 

400  ;  couHii't  between  religion  and 
uiilielief,  401  ;  stand  made  by  Haller 
and  Euler  against  unbelief,  402  ;  cold 
unturc  of  the  exegetical  labours  of 
tho  time,  402  ;  of  those  of  Michael]*, 
Emesti,  Eichhom,  and  Paulus,  402  ; 
Semler  marks  »  distinct  epoixh,  402  ; 
nature  and  influeni-e  of  his  work, 
403-405  ;  he  is  succeeded  by  the 
genial  influence  of  Herder,  405  ;  he 
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mfuseil  the  glowing  heat  of  b  poetic 
lOiil  into  the  iifelesM  leatiungofhisday, 
405-407  ;  the  attcrapt  of  Kant  to  form 
a  uiiioQ  between  pbilosophy  and  re- 
ligion, 407  ;  nature  of  K&nt  ssyHteTn, 
408 ;  Fiohto  tries  to  get  rid  of  the 
Kantian  dualism,  409  ;  the  conatniL-- 
tive  movement  of  the  new  epoch 
hegnn  with  Sohleienuacher,  40&  ;  his 
wurks  produce  a  powerful  and  healthy 
iutluence,  409-411  ;  he  wati  the 
founder  <if  the  psychiilogic^al  school 
of  exegesis,  409  ;  succeeded  by  Hegel, 
who  attempts  to  make  religion  a 
phue  of  philosophy,  411  ;  priui-ipJe 
of  tile  Hegelian  philosophy,  412 ; 
influence  of  StrauHs's  Life  (/  Jaiua, 
413 ;  and  of  the  works  of  Baur,  on 
the  unbelii'f  of  the  age,  414  ;  but 
Neander  stems  the  rising  tide,  414  ; 
nature  and  cffeLts  of  the  works  of 
StrausHand  Baur,  415,  416  ;  orthodox 
reaction  caused  by,  417  ;  the  leading 
German  labourers  in  the  field  of  faith, 
419  ;  and  French,  420  ;  labours  and 
inllnenee  of  the  English  Church  in 
Scriptunii  studies,  iiOetaet/.  ;  leaders 
of  tnglish  tlieology,  420  ;  depress- 
ing effect  of  Oenimn  theology  on  the 
English  mind,  42'2  ;  influence  of 
Coleridge  in  caasing  a  reaction 
against  this,  422  ;  he  creates  a  new 
school  of  English  teachen,  423 ; 
whose  influence  is  daily  growing, 
424  ;  a  living  piety  kindle<l  by  their 
labours,  425  ;  effects  on  the  huuian 
mind  of  the  iiicreas>-  nf  kiiowlcdjjo. 
425;  conflict  betv 
8cii>n''«>,    426  j    w)i 
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and  nothing  better  can  be  fonnd  than] 
belief  in  Christ,  437 

Exegetes,  (anltB  incidental  to,  6 

Experience,  advancing,  danger  of  re- 
fusing the  teaching  of,  10 

Expositor,  iiualificatiohs  of  the  perfect, 
4,  27  ;  Jerome's  ^-iewa  as  to  the  duty 
of  an,  227  n.  ;  Calvin's  <:ouccptioti 
of  the  duties  of  an,  344  ». 

Expoeitors,  the  greatest  Puritan  and 
tiie  best  Roman  Catholic,  of  the  po«t- 
Reformation  period,  S94  ». 

Ezra,    seven  "counsels  of  perfection" 
attribnted  to,  11  ».,  12  ;  the  founder 
of  Judaistii  aud  of  the  Oral  Law,  51, 
62  ;  his  influence  and  labours.  51,  M 
and  lui.  ;  estimation  in  which  he  was 
held,  and  legends  regarding  him,  59  U 
the  gutf  that  separates  him  from  thai 
great  prophets  of  his  race,  53;  hia' 
immense  influence  and  what  it  pro- 
duced, 54-56  ;  a  Scribe,  56  ;  his  con- 
ception of  a  covenant,  58  aud  i», 

Elzekiel,   the   prophet  pasaoi    into 
Sfribe  in,  62 


Faber  Stapolensis,  284 

Fabiola,  extract  firom  Jerome's  letter  1 

226  ». 
Fabriane,  the  Bishop  of,  811  «. 
Fiu'uudus,  his  defence  of  Theodore  of* 

Uojtsuestia,  210  n. 
"Faith,   the  analogy  of,"  St.  Angns- 

tine's  aud  St.  Chr^'sostom's  explana- 

Tifinr.f.  236  and  h. 

A.  8,,   and    the    Oemiati 

'  tatioa    of 

"1    the.  88; 

Ti    the,    156  m.  . 

,    162    d   »cq.  ; 

ac  of   the.   162,    163 

'ii(»'«.    1«2    M.  ;     Cole 

•    the 
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Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  177  ;  esti- 
mate of  Tertulliaii  and  his  ny.steiu  of 
exegesis,  177-180  ;  of  rypni".  180- 
182;  of  Clemeut  of  Alexttiidria,  183- 
187  ;  of  Origcii,  187-'203  ;  of  Hilary, 
203  ;  of  St.  Ambrose,  205 ;  of 
Dioaygins  of  AlexuutlriA,  206  ;  of 
Julius  Afrioanus,  207  :  of  Miahop 
Nei>09,  209  ;  of  tlie  martyr  Luciari, 
209  ;  of  the  [ircsliytur  Dorotheiis, 
209  ;  of  Eplii-aeiu  Synia,  209  ;  of 
Diodorns  of  Tarsus,  212  ;  of  Theo- 
dore of  Mopsuestia,  213  ;  of  Theo- 
tloret,  219  ;  of  Busil  the  IJreat,  219  ; 
of  Gregory  of  Nysso,  219  ;  of  Gre- 
gory of  Nazianzus,  220  ;  of  Chrysas- 
tom,  220 ;  of  Jeromo,  222  ;  of  St. 
Angostine,  234  et  xtq.  ;  pTevalence  of 
allegory  in  exegeais  among  the 
Fatnera  generally,  240,  241  ;  errors 
of  the,  in  exegesis,  241  ;  Dean 
Chorch  on  the  character  of  the,  241; 
grncral  estimate  of  the,  ami  of  their 
wisdom,  their  zeal,  ami  tltuir  forti- 
tude, 241  ;  the  saying  of  St,  Chrysoii- 
tom  regarding  the,  242  ;  the  Vener- 
able Bede  recknncil  amotigHt  the, 
249  ami  m.  ;  Luther  rejects  the 
authority  of  the,  32ii  ;  remarks  of 
Lutlier  on  the,  471 

Fichte,  J.  H.,  on  the  office  of  gifted 
men,  S63  n.  ;  u8tiuiate  of,  and  his 
Byst«m  of  pbilo»o|ihy,  409 

Ficmo,  282 

Fludd,  36  ». 

Fourfold  seiwo  of  Scripture,  views  of 
the  Schoolmen  on  the,  294  el  »tq.  anil 
iu).  ;  receives  itit  deathblow  from  the 
Refomiere,  299  ;  Lother  rejecta  the, 
327 

Franck,  Seb.,  one  of  the  hcliiors  of  thi' 
Reformation,  341  ;  his  ojiiiiioii  of  llif 
Bible,  341 

Friii({es,  opinions  a."*  to  the  Jewiah  law 
of,  50,  87,  88  and  lu. 

Fiirston  the  deveJojiment  of  the  canon, 
tradition,  and  Jewish  theology,  66 
n.,  69  n. 

G. 

(lAD,  writer  of  one  of  the  lost  sacred 
books,  6 

GaJUB,  £m|>eror,  458 

OftUleo,  426,  427 

Caonim,  or  excellent,  ()3  and  n. 

Gellert,  the  hymns  of,  and  their  in- 
fluence ou  the  German  ndnd,  401 

Gemani,  the  Babylonian,  12  n.  ;  im- 
portance attached  by  the  Rabbis  to 


the  teachings  of  the,  62,  63  ;  fonned 
a  part  of  the  Haliy Ionian  Talmad, 
82  ;  value  the  Jews  set  upon  the,  82; 
abounds  with  the  Haggada,  90 

Gematria,  60  rt.,  M  ru,  65  n.  ;  explana- 
tion of  the  Uabbinical  [irinciple  of, 
98-100 ;  liiTivntion  of  t!ie  word, 
98  n.  \  Tertulliun  on,  99  it.  :  other 
two  branches  of  the,  100  ;  further 
instance.^  of,  445 

Genesis,  ineomiietemy  of  early  exegesis 
to  remler  correctly  the  first  veme  of 
the  firat  chapter  of,  34-38  ;  imi>ort- 
ance  of  its  teaching  to  mankind,  34 

GeuiiadiuB,  25  n.,  26  h. 

Geuor-si<  Bible,  the,  5  n. 

Genus  and  species,  Tichonius's  rule  na 
to,  25 

German  Bible,  Luther's,  remarks  on, 
323  ct  seq. 

Gerard,  Hidlhazar,  22,  39 

Germany,  Em]i«ror  William  of,  last 
attempt  to  ii.Hsaii.sinnto  tht,  defended 
from  Scripture  exttniples,  39  u. 

Gerson,  Juan,  death-bod  of,  301 

Gibbon,  his  remark  on  tht!  frcir  latitude 
of  faith  and  prautice  allowed  to  the 
disciples  of  the  Messiah,  252  n, 

Gideon,  352 

Gifted  men,  .1.  H.  Fichte  on  the  office 
of,  353  n. 

Gill,  Mr.  A.,  on  the  rendering  of  the 
sense  of  Sc^ripture,  300  n. 

Gitten,  12  n.,  64  n.,  68  «. 

Glosses,  difference  lietween,  and  Cate- 
nae, 250  n.  :  marginal  and  inter- 
linear, mediaeval,  nature  and  use* 
of,  261  ;  remarks  of  various  .lutbor* 
on  their  uses  and  abuses,  251  n. 

Qnvmon,  value  of  Bengel's,  393  aud>H. 

Gosjiel  of  love  and  peace,  how  it  ha^ 
been  deaoerated  by  ignorance  and 
fanaticism,  41  and  n. 

Qnitz  on  Rabbinisnt,  82  n.  ;  on  varioas 
Jewish  books,  90  ». 

Greek  pbilosonhy,  and  the  teuets  of 
the  Greek  phOoaopheni,  to  be  found 
in  Moses  and  the  Prophets,  128-131 
and  n».  ;  views  of  (.'lenient  of  Alex- 
andria on  the  ndatiou  of  Chri-stianity 
to,  183  n. 

Greeks,  the  poems  of  Homer  become  to 
the,  a  mcrod  book,  135  ;  Philo  cou- 
■iden  himaelf  and  his  countrymen 
as,  147  n. 

Gregory  the  Great,  estimation  ui  which 

his   thirty-five  books  of  Moralis  on 

the  Hook  of  Job  were  held  during  the 

Middle  Ages,  240  and  n.  ;  is  opposed 
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to  teaching  giuiuiunr,  246  ;   in  this 
membles  Jack  Cade,   246   aud   n.  ; 
references  to,  287,  303 
Gregory  of    Naziaazus,    one    of    the 
leaders   of  the  School   of  Antioch, 

219  ;  follows  a  via  malin  in  e.xcgesiH, 

220  ;  bewails  the  growtli  of  thcolojfi- 
cal  technicAlities,  201  ».  ;  ou  the 
(luibbliiig  language  of  certain  theo- 
logians, 2S3  11. 

Gregory  of  Ny.<».sa,  the  most  Origeniainf; 

of  all  the  Fathers,  202  ;  one  of  thu 

leaders  of  the    Sohool  of  Antioeh, 

219  ;  his  system  of  exegesis,  220 
Gregory  uf  Tours,  saying  of,  regarding 

the  dark  ages,  246 
Gregory  IX.,  Pom,  264  n. 
Gregory  XIII.,  Pope,  254  n. 
GrotiuN,    hL»  opiuinn   of  the  Fathers, 

163  n.  ;  hatred  of  Calov  for,  365  n.  ; 

remarks  of  his  enemies  aud  othors 

on,  380  n. 
Grynaeos,  234  n.,  844 
Gates  beig,  314 

H. 

Hagoada,  nature,  contents,  and  uses 
of  the,  88-00  ;  opinionH  of  the  Kabbis 
aa  to  the  value  of,  69,  90  ;  influence 
of  the,  91  and  n.  ;  specimens  of  its 
exaggerations,  91  n.  ;  buried  Scrip- 
ture under  masses  of  legendary  dis- 
tortion, 106 

Haggivlotli,  the,  nature  and  uscscf,  80 

Ualalchii,  tjie,  63  ;  origin  and  uature  of, 
84  and  n-.  ;  BuxtorfB  de&oition  of, 
84  n.  ;  opinions  of  the  Rabbis  regard- 
ing, 86  ;  the  object  of  the,  87  ;  void 
of  all  spiritual  signiScanee,  106 

Halakhotn,  "decisions,"  18  ;  the, 
nntnre  ami  numl)crof,  87  and  n.,  89 

Hale,  Sir  Matthew,  40  n. 

Ualler,  made  a  stand  against  material- 
ism, 402 

Hamor,  21 

Harpstield,  278  n. 

Haymo  of  Hnlberstadt,  a  mediaeval 
u'ojiipiler,  notice  of,  250 

Ucatbendom,  liatred  of  the  Jews  to, 
09  ». 

Hebrew,  the  Scriptures  always  read  in 
Jewish  public  worship  in,  119  ; 
Buxtorf  and  Kennicott  on,  388  and 
1*. 

Hebrew  canon  places  the  historical 
books  among  tlio  Prophets,  9  h. 

Hebrews,  tlie  wliole  Epistle  to  the,  an 
afiyHiori  argument,  19  n. 


Hediols,  thi^  cuinmon  people  Wgarirfl 

by  the  I'harLsepH  as,  59  n, 
Hegel  and   his  philoM)])hii'al  aystcin. 

account  of,  411-413  aud  im. 
Hegelian  principle,  rrference  to  the,  9 
Heidelber;^,  313 

Heino  on  the  Book  of  Kcclesiostea,  82 
Heinz  ou  St.  Ambrose,  206  n. 
Helleuistic  writers  and  their  inflaenoe 

on   the  sacred  books,    125  tt   tq.  ; 

they  are  supurior    to    the    Rabbis, 

131 
Heugstenhurg  and  his  school  of  reaction, 

notii.e  of,  417  n. 
Henry  III.,  39  re. 
Herder,  services  rendered  to  the  Church 

by  the  influence  of,  405 ;  nature  of 

his  work,  403-407 
Hergcnrcither,  Cardinal,  ou  the  School 

of  Antioch,  212  ;  on  the  growth  of 

universities  and  the  fall  of  Mcholasti- 

ciam,  283  n. 
Hermos,  only  one  quotation  from  th» 

Holy  Scriptures  in,  171  and  m. 
Hernienoutic  mnnnnls,  list  of  the  chief, 

during  the  I'atristic    period,  23  n,  ; 

treatises    of    the    poat-Kefonuation 

period,  378  n. 
Hermpneutii-  rules  aud  principles,  some, 

473-476 
llenuolaus  l^barus,  284 
Hozekiab,  350 

Hibbert  Lectures,  308  n.,  312  n. 
Hilary,    22  ;  et>tim.ite  of,   and  of  hb  ' 

melbml  of  cxfgi-sis,  203 
Ililkiuh,  the  priest,  48 
Hillcl,  seven  rules  of  interpretation  of, 

18-22  ;  abstract  of  thi%  18,  19  n.  ;  by 

his  seven  rules  he  became  the  founder 

of    Talmudi.<im,    22  ;    his    rule    of 

"  o<iuivaluuce  "  as  applied  to  Genesis L 

2,  34  ;  his  opinion  :l«  to  the  Law,  SO  ; 

highe.st   honour  of,   to   bo  called  a 

"scholar  of  Eira,"  51  n.  ;  after  tile 

death  of    the  lust  prophet  the  She- 

kinoh  rested  on,  51  n.  ;  he  is  the  first 

Rabbi  to  be  railed  a  prince,  52  «. 

his  legal  fiction  of  "the  I'rusSol," 

64  ;  sketch  of  his  origin  and  work, 
65-67  and  iui.  ;  classification  and 
henneneutics  were  his  chief  svrricos, 

65  ;  Shammai  .nnd  Hillcl  the  lost  of 
thi'  "  couples  "  who  led  tlie  achoola, 
65  n- ;  list  of  the  pntriArchsof  thehouM 
of,  66  n.  :  authuritieji  on  the  life  and 
work  of,  66  n  ;  liilfurencc  lietwecn 
the  work  of  Christ  and  that  of,  66, 
67  ;  Geiger,  Friedlander,  and  Ranaa 
on,  66  H. 
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Hirsi:hful(l,  4  «, 

Hbtory,  the  objective  ilovelopmfint  of 
tlie  ](Jea,  9  ;  scculftr,  a  ovulation, 
10  ;  Vice's  estimate  of,  !0 

Hugo  of  8t.  C'hfr,  hia  textual  and  prac- 
tical lalmiirs  oil  tlii(  I)i1>le,  274  n. 

Hugo  of  St.  Vii;tor,  his  I'-stituate  of  the 
Book  of  Kc<:li.-9iii.st<-s,  32  ;  hu  reuuirks 
on  the  Woni,  2.12  ;  his  theory  of 
e-xegesis  hupeleiwly  pc.rvertcil,  252  ; 
hia  exposition  of  mysticism  and  oou- 
templation,  2r«7 

Homifotics,  iiiiJui'iico  of,  ou  inti-rpreta- 
tion,  H  ;  hare  lieun  to  an  incredible 
extent  the  Phylloxera  Voitalrix  of 
exegesis,  246 

Homer,  the  poems  of,  bei'ome  to  the 
Greeks  a.  siirred  book,  VAtt  ;  Plato, 
Qliablo  to  harmonist'  the  rnidities  of, 
banishes  the  poets  from  his  ideal  re- 
public, 1.35  ;  now  the  Stoic  Aliegor- 
ists  deal  with,  130 

Honoriim  III.,  Pope,  2.'i3,  254  ?i. 

Holy  Scrii)ture8,  coutrovoraies  eaased 
by  the  mistaken  view  of  the  llefbrmeM 
06  to  the,  369  el  »rq. 

Holy  Spirit,  the,  and  the  written  word, 
controversies  rej^'ardiug,  370  et  tcq. 

Hooker  on  the  over-magnifying  the 
.Scrip!  uri-s,  372 

Hosai,  writer  of  one  of  the  lost  sacred 
books,  7 

HumaMity,  Uibles  of,  sacred  liooks  so 
called,  1 

Hus  is  praised  by  Lather  for  his  exe* 
gesis,  279  ;  Luther  held  and  taught 
the  doctrines  of,  312 

Hyrcoiiu^,  .John,  55  /■.,  66  n. 


I. 


luno,  writer  of  one  of  the  lost  sacred 
iKjoks,  7 

Ix'^ut,  the   famous  symbol,  101  aud  n. 

Ignatius,  171 

Illyricus,  Matthias  Flacius,  his  exposi- 
tion of  thu  principles  which  guided 
the  Itefonuers,  342  and  n.  ;  Camer- 
arius'8  judgment  on,  364  and  n. 

Innofcnt  111.,  I'op<".  298  and  lu 

Innocent  VIII.,  I'opo,  309 

Iii<luisition,  Hpaiiish,  justified  by  Scrip- 
ture warmut,  41  and  n. 

Insniration,  I'hilo'.-*  views  on,  146,  147  ; 
Theodore  of  Mopfiiiestia's,  217  ;  the 
Alexandrian  theory  of,  217  ;  Jerome's, 
230  ;  Luther's,  337.  339  ;  meaning 
of,   OH   understood   by  the  greatest 


theologians  and  by  the  Church  of 
England,  309  ;  the  Prayer  Book  and 
Homilies  on,  370  h. 

Interpreter,  aim  and  nualitications  of 
the  perfect,  4,  5  ;  Lutlier  as  au,  5  and 
}t.  ;  various  ijiialities  with  which  an 
ideal,  inu.^t  ho  endowed,  27  ;  Calvin's 
views  as  to  the  duties  of  an,  344,  347 

Interpretation,  *ee  Eiigesis 

Intolerance,  the,  of  Calvin  and  the 
Puritans,  350-352 

Ironaeus,  estimate  of,  and  of  his  method 
of  exegesis,  174-177  and  n*.  ;  child- 
ish Btoriea  in,  175  and  n.  ;  he  is 
the  first  who  saggesta  tlie  view  that 
Clirist's  ransom  was  paid  to  Satan, 
176 

Isaiah,  writer  of  one  of  the  lost  sacred 
hooks,  7 

Isbiiiael,  Ratibi,  opposed  to  the  metliod 
of  Aiiibtt,  72 

Isidore,  the  DeLrctuls  of,  312 


J. 


Jabxt.,  Habbi  Jolmnan  Ben  Zakkai 
founds  a  school  at,  68  an<l  n.  ;  be- 
comes the  heiress  of  Jerusalem,  70 

Jacipies  Lc  Kcvro  d'fitaples,  his  writ- 
ings contribute  to  the  lieformation, 
314 

.lael,  352 

Jannaeus,  Alexander,  55  n. 

Jehovah,  disappearance  of  the  true 
pronunciation  of,  62  n. 

Mm,  writer  of  one  of  the  lost  sacred 
hooks,  7 

Jerome,  St.,  sarcasm  of,  in  reference  to 
erroneous  interpretation,  30 ;  his 
rendering  of  the  word  TeRtament, 
30  n.  ;  his  rendering  of  iLtrayourt, 
118  ;  remarks  of,  on  the  Sejituogint, 
122  ft.  ;  on  Eu.sobius  of  Vercellae, 
202 ».  ;  00  Hilary,  203  and  ».  ;  his 
remark  regarding  allegories,  145  n.; 
on  St.  Ainbrosi>,  205  and  n.  ;  one  of 
the  glories  of  the  School  of  Antioch, 
222 ;  the  Origen  of  the  Western 
Church,  222  ;  his  rhara<fer,  223  ; 
his  Vulgate  translation,  223  ;  Snl- 
picios  Severus's  ai'vount  of  him, 
228  II.  ;  Oiuuuun's  opinion  of  him, 
223?!.:  his  teachers,  224 ».  ;  his 
abandonment  of  the  Seventy,  224 
and  n.,  225  ;  his  views  renwetine  the 
canon,  225  ;  the  care  with  whitdi  he 
developtrd  the  literal  an<l  historic 
seiisc,  225  ;  his  defects,  225  tt  xq.  ; 
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hiH  hasttr,  22r> ;  liis  want  uf  reflection, 
227  ;  liw  bitt*r  ifrejudicos,  227  ;  his 
lack  of  oxogetic  dci'ision,  228  ;  his 
views  on  inttrriage,  22S  ;  his  viecv'8  on 
Inapii-ation,  230  ;  Im  remark  on  the 
original  identity  of  Presbyters  and 
Dishops,  230  n. ;  discrepancy  between 
hia  theorj'  iind  praetire,  230  n.  ;  his 
belief  in  the  uermisaibility  of  decep- 
tion, 231 71.  ;  (lis  vicwa  on  allegory, 
231.234 

Jenuihalnii,  the,  or  Jerusalom  Talniud, 
nature  of,  81,  82  snd  n». 

Jesns  deacribed  aa  a  Kabbiof  the  school 
of  Hill«l.  08  and  v. 

Jesns,  Society  of,  :Wi 

JcTS,  love  of  tlie,  for  the  Oral  Law 
mves  lliem  from  uationnl  obliteriitiuu, 
54-56  and  ns.  ;  hatred  fjf  the,  to 
heatlieudoiu,  69 «.  ;  their  love  for 
their  religion,  and  tiiL-ir  intemninaMe 
wTanglinj;  about  the  trillea  ol  it,  70  ; 
revolts  c)t"  the,  7*5  it.  ;  piidti  of  the, 
in  the  Mishna  aud  fJemara,  82  ;  the, 
idiilologiciilly  "  aualogisto,"  98  :  be- 
lief of  the,  in  the  mystic  value  and 
iinportanco  of  niimcfi,  98  ;  "  atone- 
ment of  the  cock,"  a  custom  of  the 
rolish,  101  ;  influence  of  Greek 
literatiiR"  on  the,  of  the  Dispersion, 
113  ;  Egypt  a  school  of  wisdom  for 
the,  114  ;  naiiiber,  influence,  and 
wealth  of  the,  in  Aleiandrin,  115 
and  H.  ;  grandeur  of  their  Great 
Synagogue  there,  115  anil  n.  ;  wide- 
Bijread  (icsire  of  the,  to  share  in  the 
glories  of  Greek  literature,  126  ;  list 
of  Jewish-Greek  writers,  126,  127  ; 
observation  of  the  Son  of  Sirach  ou 
the  culture  of  the,  of  Alexandria, 
119  ;  contact  of  the,  with  Greek  life 
the  parent  of  Saduceeisiu,  139 

Jewish-Greek  writers,  their  works  knd 
influence,  \ih  (I  atq. 

Jewish  mediaeval  interpreters,  274, 
275  Mid  n>.;  and  commentators,  461- 
464 

Jewish  mvths  and  genealogies,  98 

Jewish  si-tiolars,  what  modem  exegesis 
owes  to  early,  107 

Joel,  240  71.,  267,  339  n, 

Johauau  Ben  Znkkui.  Rabbi,  one  of  tiie 
pupils  of  Hillel,  acconnt  of,  68-70 ; 
anthontics  on  the  work  of,  70  n. 

John  &  Lasco,  351 

John  of  Damoaciu,  his  commentaries 
on  the  Eastern  Church,  248  and  n.  ; 
may  in  a  sense  Iw  regarded  as  the 
father  of  scholasticisnw  262  n. 


John  of  Salisbury  on  mediaeval  theo- 
logical coin]>itntiong  au<l  glosses,  261 
n.  ;  on  the  inultiplrx  intelligentia  ol 
Seripture,  294  ;  on  logicians,  294 
n.  ;  on  the  theology  of  the  12th 
centurj',  310 

.lonah,  S>'i2  /t. 

■lose,  Kablii,  expostulates  with  Aqibn 
regarding  the  written  word,  71 

Josephus,  his  views  on  iuspimtion,  148 
41.  ;  the  exegetical  principles  of,  462 

Joshua,  liabbi,  raises  the  coura^  ol 
his  fellow  rabbis,  71  n. ;  is  a  via 
media  scholar,  'ti  n. 

Juda,  Rabbi,  commits  the  Oral  Law  to 
writing,  79 ;  his  compilation  was 
called  Thf  Mixhna,  80;  derivation 
of  the  name,  80  n.  ;  it  becomes  the 
bond  of  Jewish  uatiunulity,  80 ; 
almost  entirely  supersedes  the  Scrip- 
turcH,  81  ;  death  of,  81 ;  authorities 
on  the  life  and  work  of,  81  n.  :  bia 
remarks  on  rendering  a  varae  of 
Scripture,  85 

Judaism,  Ezra  the  founder  of,  61  ;  pre- 
served from  destruction  by  the  Oral 
Law,  54,  55  ;  inferior  nature  of  the, 
which  Ezra  established,  5t5 ;  IsMae 
Disraeli  on,  69  ;  Alcxouilrian,  tinged 
with  Hellenic  culture,  IH 

Judgment,  Luther  maintains  the  right 
of  privaU',  329  -,  Gorson  protested 
against  the  right  of,  330  n.  ;  op- 
position of  the  other  Boforiuers  to, 
331 

Jnlian,  the  Emperor,  17 

Juliu.s  Afrii'unus,   estimate  of,   and  ofi 
lii.s  method  of  exegesis,  207 

Julius  II.,  Pope,  809 

.luliua  HI.,  I'opc,  81«n. 

Juuilias,  24  n. 

Justin  Martyr  and  his  writings,  esti* 
mate  of,  and  of  his  mode  of  exegesis, 
172-174  and  ns.  ;  his  quotations  and 
their  sources,  172-174  and  ««.  ;  Ke- 
nan's upinioQ.  of,  174  n. 

Juvenal,  17 


R. 

Kabbala,  views  of  the,  on  coomagoay^i 
34-37  and  tw.  I 

Kabbalism,  in  numliers,  26  ;  the' 
various  forms  aud  methods  of,  86  ; 
Christian,  and  itj"  methods,  86  n,  j 
nature  of  practical,  97  ;  the  writing! 
of  the  Ilabbis  abound  in  syinliolii-iil, 
97  ;  the  three  rules  in,  of  Gemat  ' 
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97-100;  of  Notarikon,  101;  and  of 
Temoorali,  102  ;  rurtlicr  iiwtaiicoii 
of  exegetic  nud  syTnljulic,  445 

Kabbalistic  book,  iiutice  i>f  the  earliest, 
97  ».  ;  uiii  of  others,  97  n.  ;  alpha- 
bets and  oijiherSj  uae  made  of,  102- 
104 

Kabbftlists,  Christian,  and  their  me- 
thods), 'Mi  n.  ;  inaijy  Ji.'wish,  became 
I'hlistians,  102  n.  ;  Donuu  on  the. 
language  of  the,  294  ii. 

Kant,  and  hU  sytitcm  of  philoBophjr, 
inllacDcc  of,  on  bis  nge,  41.17 

Karaites,  the,  piiniiplBS  and  influence 
of,  S3  and  n. ;  origin  and  history  of, 
449  ;  thf  founiler  of  th.-,  449 

Karl  the  Great,  386 

Kotm  on  Philo'a  syBtem  of  exegesb, 
16S  A. 

Ke[iler,  826.  368  n.,  426,  427 

Kethubim,  the,  60,  62  v. 

Ktpaiai,  pxplanatiuD  of  the  term,  74  n. 

Keys,  .leruMie  on  the  power  of  the, 
230  V. 

Kid,  on  st'vthing  ii.  in  its  uiother'a 
milk,  Hahbiuicul  view  of,  88  n. 

KKfls  of  Melito  of  Sardis,  24  n. 

Koc-li,  John,  ittflacnce  of  his  works  on 
tha  thi-ology  and  exegesis  of  the 
17th  century,  385 

Koru),  Scripture  not  to  be  read  as  we 
read  the,  28  ;  its  various  soliools  of 
expositor!),  47  and  ».  ;  bow  Ezra 
appears  in  the,  53  ;  regardiHl  in 
[oilia  as  too  good  to  be  translated, 
119  «.  ;  the  Soft  driven  to  find  nira- 
ticol  uieanings  in  the,  184 

Kiirnos,  referouce  to  the  Soptua^jint 
word,  23 

Kneneu,  4  n. 


Lajtavettk,  308 

Ligos,  tlie  houHe  of,  policy  of  the,  to 
the  Alexandrian  Jews,  116  ;  the 
tranalatum  of  thu  Septua^iut  luid 
the,  121  ;  etymology  of  the  name, 
121  n. 

Lanfranr,  289  n. 

Language,  barturous,  of  the  Schoolmen, 
290 

I^atin  Church,  teaching  of  the,  rests  on 
throe  Fatbiira — Ambrose,  Jerome, 
and  Augustine,  248  n. 

Law,  liifTfreiiw  betwixt  tlie  Oral  and 
the  Writtffli,  11  ;  injury  dnne  to  the 
fundamental  i>rini-i[ileB  of  the,  by 
ItabbinJmn,  20,  2 1  ;  opinions  of  the 


Prophets  and  the  Rabbis  aa  to  the, 
49,  50  ;  number  of  jjrecepta  of  the, 
50 ;  Eaxa  the  founder  of  the  Oral, 
51  et  stq.  ;  etfevts  uf  the,  on  the 
Jews,  52  U  lex].  ;  servility  of  the 
Jews  to  the,  when  distortud  by  tra- 
dition, 58  ei  seq.  ;  the  Scribes  endea- 
vour to  nullify  the,  61  ct  stq.  ; 
ereeping  things  and  the,  64,  66  ; 
Hillel  caOed  a  restorer  of  t])e,  66 ; 
the  work  of  L'hrist  and  Hillel  as  to 
the,  67  ;  the  stmiy  of  the,  a  rallying- 
ground  for  ttie  Jewish  race,  69  ; 
Aqiba's  casuistry  as  to  the  meaning 
of  the  Written,  71  et  stq.  ;  the  Hala- 
khotli,  isaid  to  be  a  part  of  tliu  Oral, 
S5  ;  disputes  of  the  Rabbis  regarding 
the,  8S-87  ;  j)hylacterie«  and  fringes, 
whether  the,  regjirdiug  was  ever 
intended  to  l>e  taken  literally,  87 , 
88  and  }if. 

he  Clerc,  his  theory  of  accommodation, 
379  n. 

Lectures,  Hibbert,  308  n.,  312  n,  ;  the 
Uampton,  311  ii. 

Legalism,  protest  of  the  Prophets 
■gainst  the  spirit  of,  49 

Leibnitz,  his  work  on  behalf  of  Chria- 
tinuitv,  398  and  ». 

L<:<,  X.,'l'oiK-,  308  H.,  309,  322 

Lrt!o  XI J i.,  on  Thomas  A({uinAs,  269  n. 

Lessing,  17  ;  nature  and  InHuence  of 
his  works  on  the  theology  of  the 
17th  eeutcry,  399  ;  hia  remarks  ou 
the  Bible,  4ilO  n. 

Letters  and  words.  Rabbinical  lielief  in 
certaiu  mystical  or  supernatural 
powers  in,  97  et  acq. 

Levita,  Elias,  his  merits  as  a  Jewish 
commentator,  464 

Leviticus,  a  text  in,  is  takrn  to  iustify 
the  burning  of  witibcK,  40  Jind  n. 

Levitism,  the  ritual  of,  symbolical  of 
higher  truths,  126  «. 

Lewis,  Mr.,  itialiuguiBhes  iihilosophic- 
ally  three  e|iochs  in  aohokatioiiira, 
253  n. 

Lewis  of  Bavaria,  Emporor,  281 

Libanioa,  17 

Lightfoot,  Buho]),  his  estimate  of 
Origen,  188,  189 

Loans,  Jacob  Jehiel,  315 

Locke  on  the  erroneous  meanings 
attached  to  words  in  interpretation, 
27 

Logos,  applied  by  Tlieophilus  and 
others  of  the  Fathers  to  t'hrist,  171 

Lombard,  I'et-er,  "  Slaster  of  the  Sen- 
tences,'' iuiluence  of  bis  work  on  the 
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Natalid  on  Thomas  Aquinss,  260  n. 

Natlian,  writor  of  one  of  the  lost 
sacred  books,  6 

Nathan  th»  So«r,  221 

NmIc,  Dr.  J.  M.,  on  an  undenmiTent 
of  Toeaning  in  Scripture,  296  n, 

Neaniisr,  his  rvinark  on  a  j)rpvalent 
prror  which  apTieitrB  in  Luther's  traiia- 
latiou  of  the  Bible,  184  71.  ;  on  the 
mystical  intt^nirctation  of  thd  Bible, 
211  n.  ;  ou  tiio  immortality  of  the 
Gospel,  395  ;  inRiienocofhis  pergonal 
character  and  wnrk  on  the  exegesis 
and  unlK'lief  of  hia  time,  414 

Ni-liemiah's  legalistic  prayer,  58  it. 

Nt'oplatonic  schools  of  Athens  and 
Edossa,  253  and  nx. 

Neoidntoninn  and  its  oxpounderB,  253 
and  lis. 

Ntro,  310,  311 

Now  Tc'stanirnt,  difffrenrobptwixt  thw, 
and  tlip  Old,  350  and  n,  ;  variations 
in  the  MSS.  of  the,  387 

New  Ti'itaniont  writin(p,  on  the  dis- 
semination of  the,  165  n. 

Newman,  Cardinal,  on  the  prin(;iple8 
of  exegesis  of  the  School  of  Antioch, 
211  ;  on  Chrysostom,  221  «.  ;  on  me- 
dioeral  exegesis,  2S3  n.  ;  remark 
of,  regarding  Ood  and  the  soul, 
255 

Newton,  326,  426,  432 

Nepos,  Uishop,  his  Refutation  of  the 
AUcgori.sts.  209 

Nicholas  v.,  Tope,  314 

Nicolas  of  Lyra,  the  Jerome  of  the 
14th  centnry,  his  ori^n,  274  n.  ; 
TeviTes  an  improved  system  of  exe- 
gesis, 274  :  inflnencu  of  his  work, 
274-278  ;  specimens  of  his  style,  and 
remarks  on  Ihcm,  276-278  ;  Luther's 
estimate  of,  277  n.  ;  Pope  on,  278 
n. 

Nominalism,  its  nature,  and  inflnence 
ou  scholasticism,  281,  282  ;  Uanriian 
on  the  character  of,  281  n. 

Notarikon,  explanation  of  the  Rab- 
binical principle  of,  101,  446 

Notker  of  St.  Gall,  a  mediaeval  com- 
piler, remark  of,  250 

Novalis  on  Spinosa,  384  n. 

Numbers,  mygteries  of,  in  the  Qabbala. 
96  n.  ;  Philo'sfancira  about  masculine 
and  feminine  numbers,  143  and  n.  ; 
Barnabas  on,  168  and  ti. 

Nuremberg  Bible,  the,  5  n. 

Ntiraherg,  the  Diet  of,  311  ji. 


0. 


Obadtah,  352  n. 

Occam,   William   of,  ue  William 
Occam 

Old  MorMUy,  extract  from  Scott's,  352 

Old  Testatnrnt,  dillVreiice  betwixt  the, 
and  the  New,  350  and  n. 

OlynipiodoruH,  his  opinion  of  tlie  Book 
of  Ecclesiastes,  32 

Oral  Law,  Ezra  the  founder  uf  the,  51, 
52  ;  effects  of  the,  on  the  .lews,  54- 
56  ;  love  of  the,  8ave.>i  the  Jew.«  from 
national  obliteration.  54-56  and  M.  ; 
good  and  evil  largely  mixed  in  the,  66, 
67')  references  of  Josephus,  Philo,  and 
St.  Paul  to  the,  79  n. ;  the,  commJttcHl 
to  writing  by  Rabbi  Juda,  79  ;  and 
is  called  the  Mighria,  80  ;  importance 
of  the,  80  ;  derivation  of  tlie  name, 
80  n.  ;  what  it  <'olisisted  of,  80  n. 

Origen,the  greatest  master  of  the  School 
of  Alexandria,  estimate  of  his  life, 
teaching,  and  influence,  187-203  ; 
Mosheini's  opinion  of,  138  ;  Bishop 
Lightfoot'a,  188,  189  ;  nnmher  and 
natura  of  his  works,  1S8  n. ;  his  fiilse 
views  and  infi'rencfs,  189-194  ;  his 
alifgorii;  system,  196-200  ;  his  three- 
fold sensiC  196,  197  ;  his  arbitraiy 
fancies  and  errors.  198, 199  :  immenM 
induence  of,  201  ;  Fathers  who  ad- 
mired or  imitated  liim,  201,  202 

Oxford  movement,  ed'ectg  of,  on  the 
English  Church,  425 

Ozanom,  hk  opinion  on  Jerome,  223  «. 


Paine,  17 

Palestinian  method  of  exegesis,  origin 
and  nature  of,  11 

Pamphilus,  the  nmrtyr,  founds  a  theo- 
logical school  at  Caeeareo,  S09  n. 

PantoenuB,  IS 

Psnacy,  testimonies  to  the  serrieea  ren- 
dered by  the,  to  civilisation  and 
humanity,  308  ;  conniption  of  the, 
308-312;  Pope  Adrian  VI.  on  the 
corruption  of  the,  311  h. 

Papal  power,  the  scholastic  Hyatein 
favourable  to,  296 ;  statement  of 
Papal  olaims,  809  and  n. 

Parallel  passages,  the  abuse  of,  469 

Paris,  the  Theological  Faculty  of,  320 

Paschal  I,amb,  RabbinicAl  dispute  re- 
ganling  the  offering  of  the,  88 

Poacluuins  Kadbertiis,  a  mediaeTal 
compiler,  uolicu  of,  250 
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Mauricd,  Profeasor  F.  D.,  on  Tertullian, 
179  n.,  180  K.  ;  his  work  for  the 
English  Cbareh,  429 

Uaximilian,  Emperor,  352 

Mt!<liAeviil  coutroversies,  acuoont  of  the 
chief,  253 

Uediauval  Jewish  uommentatora,  461 

Medici,  Lorenzo  do,  on  Plato,  282 

Uefplla,  31  n.,  31  n.,  50  n.,  52-54 
iu.,  57  »■ 

Megilkth  Taniiith,  66  n. 

Melant-lithou,  his  estimate  of  the  Book 
of  Ecclcfliasteii,  32  ;  his  work  and 
iniluenc«  on  the  Kvrormation,  34 
and  n.  ;  hia  Loci,  and  Lutbur's  re- 
mark OD,  361  ;  K.  Simon's  remark 
on  th«  axegeda  of,  361  n. 

HflDAchoth,  49  n.,  61  n.,  67  h. 

Headelwohn,  Mowa,  b^{iiu  a  new  era 
of  exeKesiii,  83  and  n.  ;  Spinoza  the 
Lntellectaal  precursor  of.  384 

Messianic  ho^xsi,  imture  of  PhLlo'a  and 
othora',  164  n.  ;  Paolms,  Theodore  of 
MopauGStia  on  certain,  216  ;  prophe- 
cies, Cnlvin's  views  on  the,  346, 
472  ;  Philo  and,  457 

Messianisni,  <k-)msement  of,  59 ;  denied 
by  Joseph  Albo  to  be  a  Jewish  doc- 
trine, 67  n. 

Mi-yer,  his  edition  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, 419 

HichacliH,  critical  labours  of,  402 

Midraah  Kohelcth,  31  ».,  68  ,i. 

Midruh,  puerilities  of  the,  37 

Uidnsbim,  origin  and  oature  nf.  95, 
96  ;  Jewish  exegeaia  as  applied  to 
the,  founded  on  four  methods.  95  ; 
the  writers  of  the,  95 

Midrs-shiin,  account  of  the,  and  list  of 
tho  chief,  442-444 

Mildert,  Bishop  van,  on  the  Minse  of 
Scripture,  800  i«. 

Millennial  srapcs,  Tertnllian's  wild 
story  of  the,   177  «. 

Milligan,  Professor,  on  perverted  prin- 
ciples of  inteqirtitfitioH,  170 

Milmau,  IXwui,  on  the  iulbiwicr'  of  the 
writingB  of  Dioiiysiusthe  Arcopoj^itc, 
264  n.  ;  extract  from  IiIr  Hmnj/n  of  a 
reply  of  Erasiiius  to  Zwin^'L,  319  n. 

Milton,  his  opinion  of  the  Fathun*,  163, 
164  and  »m.  ;  of  th«ologiij«l  compila- 
tions uiid  glosses,  251  ».,  ;  his  protest 
against  confcMions,  359  n. 

Mirandola,  finds  more  Christinnity  than 
Judaism  iu  the  Qabbala,  lOi}  n. 

Mishna,  importance  att;u'hcd  by  the 
Rabbin  to  the  teachings  of  the,  62, 
63  i  origin  and  nature    of  the,    84 


et  seq.  ;  derivation  of  the  word,  84  n..  ; 
and  contents  of  the,  84  n.  ;  the 
treatise  of  the,  known  ua  '*  The  Egg," 
88 

Miahsa,  the,  of  Rabbi  Aqiba,  71  n. 

Mishna,  the,  of  Rabbi  Juda,  80  ;  deri- 
vation of  the  nam«,  80  ?>.  ;  laboiua 
of  the  Various  Rabbis  in  perfecting 
it,  80  ;  it  became  the  bond  of  Jewish 
nationality,  80 

Misinterpretation  of  the  Bible,  among 
the  Jaws  elevated  into  a  soered 
principle,  12  ■«.  ;  niisinttvrprctation 
of  Scrij)ture  among  tho  gravest  caln- 
mities  of  Christeudnm,  39 

"  Mixtures,"  the  Pharisaic  rule  of,  64 

Modern  Exegesis,  397-437 

Moed  Qaton,  S7  n. 

Monastery  of  St,  Victor,  the  chief  home 
of  metUaeval  mysdcism,  257 

MoDoatioism,  the  whole  theory  of,  257 

Monotheuim,  Genesis  i.  1,  the  basis  of 
all,  34 

Moravian  brotherhood,  inflnence  of, 
for  good  in  tho  17th  century,  S89 

More,  Henry,  36  n. 

Morton,  Henry,  352 

Mosaic  law,  devices  of  the  Scribes  for 
evading  certain  provisions  of  the,  64 
and  n. 

Moses,  Rabbinic  legend  regarding,  and 
the  crowns  attached  to  Hebrew  letters, 
75  and  >i.  ;  Lutlicr's  opinion  of,  336, 
336 

Mosheim,  his  estimate  of  Origen,  188 

Mount  Sinai,  20 

Multiplex  iiUelligeiUia,  atntnu,  ko. ,  of 
Scripture,  on  the  viewa  of  the  School- 
men as  to  the,  294  et  »eq. 

Multiplex  aennu,  the  Rabbinic  fiction 
of,  73  n. 

Mysteries  of  nnmbers  in  tho  Qabb&la, 
96  n. 

Mystic  meanings  asserted  to  be  in  ev^ry 
letter  of  Scripture,  74-77  ;  Watcrland 
on,  353  n. 

Mysticism,  mediaeval,  264  et  «f .  ;  in- 
troduced into  the  monastery  of  St. 
Victor  by  William  of  Chamjieaux, 
259  ;  iu  Richard  of  St.  Victor's  sys- 
tem of,  there  arc  three  powers  of  the 
Aoul,  269  n. 

Mystics,  tho  works  of  Dionysius  the 
Areopogitc  favoilritos  with  the, 
254  n.  ;  mediaeval  and  German,  254 
et  seq.  ;  protest  of  the,  agaiiHt  con^ 
founding  Scripture  with  tho  Word  of 
Qod.  374  n. 
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"Pilpul,"  explanatiou 

92  w. 
Piiw  II.,  Pope,  309,  313  n. 
Pius  v..  Pope,  31B  n. 
Pinto,    banishea   thp    jwcts    from    his 

ideal    repuhlii:,    135  ;   oB'ects   of  th(< 

revival  of  the  study  of.  on  scholuti- 

ciam,  2S2;  Lorenzo  ile  ftUdici  on,  282; 

mediaeval  students  of,  282  ;  reference 

to,  343  n. 
Platonic  studies,  tlio  nevival  of,  in  the 

15th  ci'iitnry  leads  to  the  downfall  of 

g<.'boIuHtioi.'<iu,  282 
Plotinus,  inlluence  of  the  ffvyii  fdvov 

Ttfhi  liivov  on  mysticism,  255  and  n.  ; 

refirencea  to,  282,  800  ». 
Plutarch,  343  m. 
Poets,  jirotest  of  the  RTcateat,  against 

the  niisapiilication  of  Scripture,  41 
Poly bi  us,  'Wi  n. 
Poly  carp,  171 
Pope,  quotation  from,  254  n,  ;  nn  ths 

qnibnling  language  of  the  Schoolmen, 

203  n. 
Popes,    claims     of     tho,     to    depose 

sovereigna,    39    n.  ;    tlie    atrocious 

deeds  of  the,  justifled  by  Scripture, 

40,    41   and  n.  ;  the   power  of  the, 

upheld  by  perversions  of  Scripture, 

296  ct  Kq.  ;  corruption  of  the,  309 
Popes — 

Adrian  VI.,  311  n.,  819  n. 

Alexander  VI.,  309,  312 

Clement  v.,  316  n. 

Clement  VII.,  309 

Clement  VIII.,  316  ». 

Eugeniiis  III.,  262,  4ft5 

Oregory  IX.,  264  ». 

Gregor*'  XIII.,  2f)4  n. 

Honori'usIU.,  253,  254  «. 

Innocent  VIII.,  309 

Julius  II.,  309 

Julius  III.,  316  n. 

Leo  X..  308  ».,  309,  322 

Leo  XIIL.  269  n. 

Nicholas  v.,  314 

Paul  IV.,  316  ;i. 

Pius  II.  (Aeneas Sylvius),  309,  318  ». 

Pins  v.,  316  71. 

Sixtus  IV.,  106,  309 

Urban  V.,  264  n. 
Porismatic  method  of  theology,  361 
Porphyry,  17 

Poat-Keformation  Epoch,  357-394 
Post-R^formntion  exegesis  or  interpreta- 

tion,  16 
Potiplinr's  wife,  21 
Practice,  discrepancy  l>et.ween  nominal 

theory  and  actual,  230  n. 


Predeatination,  the  Post-Reformation 
view  regarding,  366 

Presbytera  and  Biahoi»,  Jerome  on  thr 
originnl  iilentity  of,  230  n. 

Princes,  assB.<»inittions  of,  justified  by 
Scripture  oxaniplp,  39 

I'rivftte  judgment,  the  right  of,  Luther's 
view  of,  329  ;  CJi^rson  protests  n^ioat 
the  right  of,  330  «.  ;  oppoaition  of 
the  otnor  Reformers  to,  831 

Prophecy,  Theoiloro  of  Mopaneatia'a 
views  on,  217,  218 

Prophets,  theii-  ^>rotest  against  the 
spirit  of  legalism,  49  :  and  thedr 
contempt  for  the  yoke  of  ritunl 
bondage,  49  ;  tairiiinga  of  the, 
admitted  theoiftically,  50  ;  difference 
between  the  spirit  of  the,  and  of  the 
Rabbia,  51 

"PTOBbol,  the,"  derivation  and  ex- 
planation of  the  term,  64  and  h. 

Pseado-Aristeas,  at  Aristeaa 

Ptolemy,  34,  172  n. 

Ptolemy  Eucrgctea,  128 

Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  115  li.,  188  n. 

Q. 

QABBAI.A,  the,  ori^n  and  nature  of 
the,  95,  96  ;  division  of  the,  9rt  n.  ;  a 
system  of  arbitrary  mysticism,  106  : 
at  the  close  of  the  1 5th  c(-ntur\'  many 
Christians  were  eager  to  study  the, 
106  ». 

(jereu  Hnppuk,  remarlu  on  the  uani«, 
125,  213  «. 

Qidduahiu,  21  ».,  51  ». 

Qimohis,  the  family  of  the,  their 
services  tu  Hebrew  philology,  464 

Qnintilian,  343  n. 


Rabaki'h  MAURrs,  and  liii  compiled 
eommentory  on  the  Epistles,  sceoant 
of,  2.'i0,  251  and  n*.  ;  finds  Roman- 
ism in  Closes  and  the  Psalms,  2i>7 

Babbi  Abraliam  Ibn  Ezra,  one  of  the 
greatest  of  mediaeval  comraeiitatuis, 
462 

Rabbi  Abuhu  on  the  Halakha.  90 

Rabbi  Annn  Ben  David  Ablni,  the 
founder  of  the  Karaites,  449 

Rabbi  lien  I<evi  on  the  Uaggadm,  90 
and  It. 

Rabbi  Ohoneenah  bar  I'appn  on  Scrip- 
ture, tlie  Miahna,  the  Talmud,  and 
the  Haggada,  90  «. 

Rabbi  Ch^a,  90 
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Rabbi  Eleazar,  19  n.,  20 

Kabbi  (iamithfl  II.,  70,  79,  445 

Rabbi  (ianialiel  V.,  443 

R&bbi  Isaac  ben  Pinchas  on  the  Hog- 
gaila,  89 

Rabbi  IsLmarl,  4,  19  7k,  22 

Rabbi  •licob,  his  inUvrpretatioii  of 
Genesis  i.  1,  36 

Rabbi  Joclianati,  21  n. 

Rabbi  Johatian  Ben  Zakkai,  anil  tlu- 
«abjeut»  he  [iroposed  for  diiicusaioD, 
444 

Rabbi  Saailia  Gaon,  the  greatest  medi- 
aeval exef»ete,  461 

Rabbi  Samuel  t>cn  Mtier,  a  mediaeral 
commi'utator,  402 

Rabbi  Simon  lien  Lakisli,  SO-n. 

Rabbi  Simon'H  remarks  on  th«  exe- 
ffeaia  of  MelaiicLthou,  361  n. 

Raobina  Abina,  12  and  n,  ;  closes  the 
Talmud,  82 

Rabbinic  bodies,  number  and  duration 
of,  52,  53  anti  n. 

Rabbinic  exe)5esiiS,  origin  and  iiature  of, 
11 ;  period  during  wliich  it  lasted, 
12  ;  services  reailercd  to  Scripture  l>y 
the,  15  ;  nature  and  priiiciiiles  of, 
fully  explained,  47  cl  seq.  ;  Lzra  the 
originator  of  it,  52  ;  name«<  and  dura- 
tion of  thi!  various  §cbool!i  of,  52,  53, 
and  n.  ;  iiaturo  and  effect  of  Ezra's 
system  of,  5t$-03  ;  the  leading  build- 
era  of  the  syot^'u,  65-81 ;  nummary 
of  the  result  of  centuiies  of,  83  cl 
teq.  ;  the  Halakho,  the  Uaggada, 
and  the  Qabbola  the  main  »onrce.s 
of,  84  ;  the  Targunis,  thi-  Talmud, 
.inil  the  Midraahim  cunLuiu  the 
chief  rontributions  of,  84  ;  ex- 
]ilanation  of  the  part  played  by 
(iernatria  in,  97-100  ;  two  brancbi's 
of  it — Architectonic  luid  FiguratiTe, 
100  ;  by  NotJirikon,  101  ;  by  Temoo- 
rah,  102  ;  by  another  metluKl,  104  ; 
BQmmary  of  the  results  of,  for  2,000 
yfwTB,  105-107  ;  farther  instanMs  of, 
445  ei  acq. 

Rabbinic  fiction  of  mullipUx  tengtur, 
the,  73  and  n. 

Rabbinic  schoola,  nuinbcr,  duration, 
and  influence  of,  52,  53  ami  n. 

Rabbiuiiim,  built  on  superstition  and 
cxclusiveness,  00  ;  nature  of,  01  ; 
the  hedge  about  the  Law  tha  main 
fvuictiou  of,  62 

Rabbis,  the,  on  the  importance  of  the 
Law,  11  H.  ;  on  the  inteniretation  of 
Gcnc«i8  i.  2,  34,  35  ;  on  the  teachings 
of  the  Propbeta,  50  ;  number  of  pre- 


cepts proclaimed  by  the,  50  ;  injuri- 
oujs  etfects  of  the  teachings  of  the, 
50-38  ;  their  estimate  and  treatment 
of  the  comnioti  people,  59  n.  ;  exact- 
ing nature  of  the  yoke  of  the,  60  ; 
elfLTjta  of  the  "  ordination  "  of  the, 
61  ;  the  voice  of  the,  rei-koned  as 
tlic  voice  of  God,  ^2  ;  importance  of 
till)  teaching  of  the,  63  ;  account  of 
the  live  chief,  who  foUowcd  Eara  aa 
tho  creators  unii  expounders  of  the 
Oral  Law,  65  ;  Hillel,  65-67  ;  Sham- 
iitai,  67,  68  ;  Johnuan  Uen  Zakkai, 
68-70;  Rabbi  A.iila,  71-79:  Rabbi 
Juda,  79 ;  list  of  those  who  remon- 
strated with  Rabbi  Atp'bn,  71,  72  ; 
Aqiba  ami  the,  aswrt  that  there  is  a 
myotic  meaning  in  every  letter  of 
Scripture,  74-77  ;  their  explanation 
of  the  two  yods,  75,  76  and  n.  ; 
Rabbis  that  succeeded  Aqiba,  78  ; 
names  and  labours  of  mediaeval,  82, 
83  ;  opiniooa  of  the,  regarding  the 
Halakna,  85  ;  disputes  of  the,  in  the 
Jen'ish  schools,  86  ;  trifliug  nature  of 
tho  subjects  of  these  disputes,  88  and 
ns.  ;  on  the  Halnklm  and  the  Hag- 
gada,  90  ;  the  writings  of  the,  abound 
in  symbolical  Kabbaltsni,  97  ;  notice 
of  some  mediaeval,  274-276  and  /w.  ; 
self-glorification  of  the,  441 ;  notices 
of  some  mediaeval,  449,  461 

Rachel,  disputed  ctj'molugy  of  the 
name,  23  n. 

Rachel,  tho  wife  of  Rabbi  Aqiba, 
account  of  his  love  for  her,  72 
and  71. 

Rambach's  Institutumes  Hermeti. 
Saerae,  notice  of,  371  k. 

Ilasbi,  his  interpretation  of  tha  &rat 
Terse  of  the  lirst  chapter  of  Genesis, 
36  ;  his  opinion  as  to  the  im|Kirtanoe 
of  the  law  about  fringes,  50,  51  k.  ; 
iiis  remark  nn  the  comuiands  and 
prohibitions  of  the  Law,  62  ».  ;  refer- 
ence to,  83  ;  l>ecomea  the  master  of 
Nicolas  of  Lyra,  275  and  n.  ;  his 
merits  as  an  exegete,  462 

Rjtthmoiin  of  Lubeck  on  the  nature 
and  functions  of  the  Holy  i^criutnrea, 
372 

Rationalism,  controversy  Wtween  Ber- 
nard and  Abelard  on,  250 

Raymond  Lnlli,  helps  to  precipitate 
the  fall  of  scholasticism,  280 

"Read  not  so,  but  so,"  a  celebrated 
Rabbinic  fonnula,  104  and  7(. 

Eleason,  Alcxandvr's  Inxik  foprove  that 
onimabi  are  endowed  with,  138  n.  ; 
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Erigenaon  the  power  of,  253;  Luther's 
ojiitjion  of,  33f! «. 

Recapitulation,  Tit-hoiiius's  rule  as  to, 
25 

RcfonuatioQ  era,  period  during  which 
the  exegesis  of  the,  lasted,  12  ;  and 
of  the  exegesis  of  the  pust-,  12  ;  re- 
vived the  stuilies  which  promoted  a 
Bound  intorpretation,  16;  effects  of 
the,  ou  exegesis,  16 

Refonnation,  the,  307,  808  and  ».,  311- 
313 

Hcformers,  thn,  307-354 

Keininru9,  iufhicnce  of,  on  disbelief, 
40(1 

Rulmi-kjaiiicf.  the,  308  n.,  813 

RenuLiisaDc'c  and  tlie  Reformation, 
Beard  ou  the,  308  «. 

Renan,  his  estimate  of  Justin  Martyr, 
17*  w.  ;  and  of  the  system  of  Thomas 
Aquinits,  271  n.  ;  ou  the  trivialities 
of  the  Schoolniou,  294  n. ;  on  disputes 
regarding  errors,  303  ;  on  tiie  methods 
of  the  lUth  century  in  exegesis, 
404  n. ;  KtJ  de  Jistui  does  little  hann, 
419 

Rene,  Duchess  of  Forrani,  350 

Reuchlin.  endeavours  to  prove  the 
Trinity  from  ihe  first  verse  of  the 
first  ihaptor  of  fioncjiis,  35  ;  his  ser- 
vices in  bringing al>mit  the  Reforma- 
tion, 314  ;  he  did  fi>r  the  ^tady  of 

'  the  Old  Testament  wliat  Krasmus 
did  for  the  New,  314  ;  incurs  the 
enmity  of  the  Church,  315,  316 

Richard  of  St.  Victor  on  contempla- 
tion, 258 

RitUbl  booiiage,  contempt  of  the  pro- 
phets for  the  Jewish  yoke  of,  49 

Booertson,  F,  W.,  his  observation  on 
Luther's  rule  of  finding  Christ  every- 
where in  Scripture,  334  n. 

Rome,  Cflniiptirm  of  I'apal,  307-311 

Rupert  of  Id-ntz,  liis  remark  on  St. 
Augustine,  261  n. 


a. 


Sackkd  hooks,  whence  their  authority 
is  iierivcd,  and  the  changes  thoy 
undf-rgo  in  the  course  of  kges,  1  ; 
the  l!il>Ut  stands  alone  among,  2 

Saduletus,  284 

St.  Auiiirdse,  estinmto  of,  and  of  his 
m.fli(j<l  of  exigtaiH,  205  ;  his  opinion 
of  Origen,  215  n. 

St.  Ftartiiokiinew,  the  maasucrc  of,  ex- 
alted iu,  40 


St  Bernard,  his  eighty-six  sermoni  1 
the  Song  of  Solomon,  32  n. 

St.  John,  First  Epistle  of,  erroneous 
conception  for  seventeen  centnrie«  of 
the  design  of,  31 

at.  John  Ijitcrau,  312 

St.  Paul,  his  epithet  ou  Scripture  tmtb, 
7  ;  a  Haggadi.it,  SO  ».  ;  opinion  of 
some  of  the  Fathers  on  the  super- 
nnturalism  of,  212  n.  ;  Jerome  on, 
231  and  u. 

Saint  Piotru  Damiano,  300 

Salome,  184  n. 

Sonhediin,  18  n.,  20  «».,  32  n.,  34  n., 
51  n.,  62-66  and  tm.  ;  reference  of 
the,  to  a  mode  of  violating  the 
Mosaic  Law,  64  ;  reference  to,  256  «. 

Salamance,  316  n. 

Sam»on'a  Hair,  extract  from  a  hook  so 
called,  299 

Savonarola  as  a  commentator,  279 
and  n. 

Schleiermocher  on  Spinou,  384  n.  ; 
l>egin8  a  new  constructive  movoraent 
iu  ezegetics,  409  ;  nature  and  infln- 
ence  of  his  work,  409-411 

Scholastic  epoch  of  exegesis,  character- 
isticH  of  tne,  26 

Scholastic  Kxegesis,  245-303 

Scholasticism  divided  into  three  epochs, 
253  n.  ;  Caniiiial  HergenrOther's 
dofmition  of,  265  n.  ;  history  of  the 
origin  of,  466  ;  opinions  on  by  various 
authors,  470 

Schoolmen,  futility  of  their  mode  of 
exegesis,  10  ;  various  Platonic  and 
Aristotelian  views  among  the,  II  ; 
period  during  which  their  m^id«>  of 
cxegesifi  hinted,  12  ;  its  nature  (Uid 
influence,  26 ;  their  ullegoric«l  method 
of  interpreting  the  Book  of  Eoclo- 
siaates,  32  ana  n.  ;  estimate  of  the 
character  of,  300-303  ;  dintingtiish- 
ing  titles  of  the,  465.  For  the  whole 
Bj'stem  of  the,  see  under  Schoijijitic 

EXEOBJitS 

Soience,  paralysed  by  the  misinterpTB- 
tation  of  Scripture,  41  and  n. ;  attacka 
on  by  the  Reformers,  858  n.  :  the  dis- 
coveries of,  and  the  Church,  426-480 

Scribe,  a  title  of  more  honour  than 
priest,  52  n. 

Scribes,  the,  their  influence  and  teach- 
ing, 56  ct  *eq. 

Scribes,  the  writings  of  the  prophets 
the  direct  antithejiis  to  the  views 
and  methods  of  the,  49  ;  the  answer 
of  Christ  as  to  the  two  great  com- 
mandments of  the  law,  apprecistad 
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by  some  of  the,  60 ;  influenw  nnd 
teacbiiiR  of  tlie,  56  ct  trq. ;  declared 
to  be  the  successors  of  Moses,  60  ; 
the  professed  object  of  tliti,  to  exalt 
and  glorily  the  law,  61  ;  eulogy  of 
the  in  the  Targum,  60  n.  ;  teActung 
of  the,  deemed  sniwrior  to  that  of 
Seriptnre,  62,  63  ;  they  substitnte 
fiction  for  Scripture  history,  63 ; 
and  set  aside  the  plain  meaning 
of  the  Iftws  they  profesaod  to  deify, 
64  ;  their  device  for  evading  the 
Moaaic  proWHion  of  the  Sabbatic 
year,  and  of  the  law  of  the  remissiaa 
of  debt,  64  n. 

Si'BiPTURK,  tlireefold and  foarfold  sense 
of,  26  H.  ;  tht'  Vulgnte,  the  Septua- 
gint,  and  the  various  Protestant  ver- 
sions t<'ein  with  errors,  27  n. ',  "  Word 
of  God  "  not  appliuable  indiscrimin- 
ately to  all  the  books  of,  28  ;  when 
so  applied  is  the  deathblow  to  all 
honest  intorprotatifm  of  the,  28  ; 
testimony  of  n  Scotch  divine  in  refer- 
ence to  the  interpretation  of,  28  n.  ; 
proof  texts  of,  in  common  use,  mis- 
taken accommodations,  29  ;  effects 
of  the  alle«irical  tnethwi  as  applied 
to  various  books  of,  31,  32;  on  the 
importance  of  the  tiiie  sense  of,  being 
miidc  known,  38  tt  seq.  ;  the  dreadful 
results  of  the  misinterpretation  of, 
38-43  ;  the  greatest  service  that  can 
be  rendered  to,  is  to  free  it  from  false 
dogina,  42,  43  ;  testimony  of  various 
divines  as  to  the  Kjnritual  value  of 
the  teaching  of,  42,  43  ;  teachings  of 
the  propheta  as  to  the  spirit  of  the. 
4?  H  »cq.  ;  division  of  the  books  of, 
in  the  days  of  Esm,  59  ;  the  Mishna 
and  the  Gomnra  valued  by  the  Kabbis 
above  the,  62,  63  ;  the  Scribes  sub- 
stitute fictions  for  the  teachings  of, 
68  ;  Aqiba  asserts  that  there  in  a 
mystical  meaning  in  every  letter  of 
Scripture,  74-77  ;  mistraualatious 
and  perversions  of,  in  the  Septungint, 
119  ei  tfq.  ;  AristoHulus  asserts 
Scripture  is  not  tube  literally  under- 
stood, 130  ;  cxplanaliou  of  the  fact 
that  the,  has  met  with  an  inliuitade 
of  rarying  and  opposite  interpreta- 
tions, 134  ;  I'hilo's  eclecticism, 
literalism,  and  rationalising  ro^ults 
in  a  complete  perversion  of,  140-142  ; 
Philo's  views  on  the  inspiration  of, 
H6,  147  ;  extraordinary  notion  of 
Pbiio  and  others  regarding,  146  and 


n.  ;  what  ■  Scripttiro  claims  for  itself, 
161-163  ;  Bamabos's  views  as  to  the 
teaching  of  the,  187  tt  atq.  ;  views  of 
Theophilua  of  Antioch  as  to  the, 
171  ;  of  Juattn  Martyr,  172-174; 
of  Irenaens,  174-177  ;  of  TertnlUan, 
Ml  etscq.;  of  Cyprian,  180  182  ;  of 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  184-187  ;  of 
Ori^n,  187-203  ;  his  views  on  the 
trivialities  and  immoraJities  of,  191, 
192  ;  HippolytU8'ssyHt«m  of  explain- 
ing, 201  n.  ■  Methodius's,  201  ; 
Hilary's,  203  ;  St.  Ambrose's,  205  ; 
Dionysius  of  Alexniidria's,  206 ; 
Joliog  Afncanus's,  207  ;  on  the  mys- 
tical interpretation  of,  210,  211  ; 
views  of  the  founder  and  leading 
teachcrB  of  the  school  of  Antioi^h  as 
to  the  interprctiition  of,  210  d  .wq.  ; 
St.  Augustine's  modeof  intl'qm^ting, 
236  et  teq. ;  the  VenerKblu  LSede'ii, 
248  ;  St.  Ri'rnanl  and  the  mediaeval 
mystics  on,  2,')ri  el  net].  ;  an  old  Pope's 
remark  on  the,  2fp8  71.  ;  views  of 
Abolard  and  Peter  Lombard  on  the, 
259-263  ;  of  Albirtus  and  of  Tlioroa*. 
of  Aquino,  267-272  ;  of  Bonavcutnra, 
272  ;  of  Nicolas  of  Lyra,  274-278  ; 
views  of  Schoolmen  generally  on  the, 
278-300  ;  services  of  Lorenzo  Valla, 
of  Jacouesi  I.e  Fevre,  of  Iti>uchliu, 
and  or  Erusinus,  to  the,  312-822 ; 
above  all,  of  Luther,  323  it  xeg.  ;  list 
of  those  who  maintained  the  single 
sense  of,  in  the  16tb  centuiy, 
328  n.  ;  views  of  Melanehthon  and 
Zwingli,  341  ;  of  Calvin,  342  d  luq.  ; 
of  some  of  the  divines  of  thepost- 
Rfforinntioii  pi'riml,  307  ct  »cq.  \  of 
Rathroann  of  Lulwck,  372";  of  the 
Dutch  divines,  37&  ;  of  Spener,  880 ; 
of  CalixtUB,  382  ;  of  Spinoza,  383  ; 
of  Bohme,  384  ;  of  Koch,  386  ;  of 
Cappellus,  386  ;  of  Wotstein,  301 ;  of 
Bengel,  392;  of  Leasing,  899;  of 
Reiniarus,  400  ;  of  Sender,  402 ; 
of  Herder,  405  ;  of  Kant,  407  ;  of 
Schleiermacher,  409  ;  of  Hegel,  412  ; 
of  Strauss,  413  ;  of  Baur,  414  ;  of 
Noander,  414  ;  of  divines  of  the 
English  Clkurch,  420  et  aeq, ;  freedom 
of  modern  criticism  of,  429  rf  s(q. 

ScitlFTURE,    rAHSAGKN   (>F,   QUOTKO  OS 
KKPEKRKD  TO  : — 
Actsi.  8  348i» 

—  ii.  47  6« 

—  ii.  41  848h 

—  vji.  16         346i» 
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iiiitUiii'i-.i  of  iiiJHti'an.slatioua  and 
IMTVcrsjioiis,  120  ct  nrq.  ;  on  tiTw^as  of 
Alcxnitdriau  philosophy  in  the,  121 
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of  Vcniiont  oit,  4S6  n. 
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Solomon  I^Wta,  see  Paulus  of  Burgos 

Song  of  Solomon,  vorious  hypotheses 
rcgnrding  the,  32  :  list  himI  riows  of 
vurioua  i-xjiositors  of,  3'2  n.\  a  favoiir- 
ito  field  fur  roystioal  iuttrpretation 
with  the  Tunaim,  and  otben,  75  ; 
intinence  of  on  inediiieval  mysticism 
aud  exegesis,  256,  257  and  im, 

SofboDiie,  Casauboti'a  romark  on  the 
disputes  of  the,  201  n, 

S[iw;uktivo  thought,  tlie  difficulty  of 
reconciling  the  di\in<!  ilnj^inaa  with 
ttw  di»coveri<t«  of,  133,  134  and  v*.  ; 
to  meet  this,  ilileq>reti'i-s  driven  to 
find  Qiyiitical  uieuiuiiig.s  in  the  Scrip- 
tiites,  the  Vedits,  and  the  Koran, 
133,  134 

Sjieiifr,  Philip  James,  influpnce  of  his 
works  in  ri'viving  a  henlthy  syslnn 
of  flxogcsis  in  the  17th  cuntiiry,  380; 
he  n-vives  thegift  of  pri-nching,  881  ; 
hi.s  followers,  and  their  work,  381 

Spinoza,  17  ;  nature  and  iulhience  of 
Ilia  philosophy,  883  ;  hi«  views  on 
interiirt'tiitirin,  384  n.  ;  estimate  of 
him  Dy  various  writers,  884  and  n.  ; 
elfects  ef  his  labours,  307 

Stanley,  Deati,  an  .^riatobulua,  131  ;  his 
work  for  the  Churoh,  423 

Sti-jihi-ns,  Rnliert,  on  tlie  ignorance  of 
tlie  Nt'W  Ti'stftnicnt  amung  the  pre- 
Ri'fiirniiitiun  elprgy.  321 

Stercoriauiiits,  the  liispute  with  thoxe 
who  were  called,  293 
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best  spceinjensof  the  niethoil  of  the, 
to  lie  found  in  the  Jftmn  ric  Allrt/u- 
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Strauss's  LiJ>.  uf  Jrnus,  its  iuUuenoe  on 
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67  and  ti.  ;  its  lost  menther,  57  n. 

Synis,  Ephmem,  of  the  Sthool  of 
Kdvfisa,  illuj»trutioD  of  the  allugoiical 
style  of,  209 

T»ciTir«,  17,  121  ».,  166  ft. 
Tnlmudiof  little  value  ms  un  uutliority 
in  exegesis,  10  and  ii, ,  the  ediliuu  uf 


thn,  rests  on  the  nilcg  of  Hilk-1,  18. 
22  ;  its  iijtt;rpri;tati<iri  of  the  lirHt 
Versa  of  the  first  chujiler  of  Genesis, 
34  ;  nature  of  the  narratives  with 
which  it  abounds,  57  ;  extract  from 
regarding  a  prayer  of  Ezra's,  57 ; 
assertion  of  the,  regarding  the  thrive 
crowns,  61  ;  on  Uillel'B  fiction  of 
"the  Proabol,"  R4  ;  and  on  the 
cleanness  of  creeping  thinga,  64  ; 
ahounda  in  references  to  Aqiha, 
72  n.  ;  the  Jerusalem  Tnimud,  81 
and  n.  ;  the  Babylonian,  82  and  n,  ; 
the,  is  fiuslly  closed  by  lUbbina 
Abina,  82  ;  it  is  more  used  by  tho 
Jews  than  the  Bible,  S2  ;  main  eon- 
tents  of  the,  82  ;  ditlerent  editions 
of  the,  82  n. ;  th«'  Mishsa  and  the 
(lemara  make  up  the,  91  ;  various 
tenns  applird  to  the,  fll ;  account  of 
the  Biibyloimn,  91  ;  influence  of,  nn<l 
nature  of  its  contents,  91  et  seq.  ; 
four  schools  of  Tiilnuidists,  92  n,  ; 
the  lauguagtf  of  the,  92  ».  ;  ttans- 
lations  of  the,  92  ii.  ;  vniied  und 
extraordinary  nature  of  the  contents 
of  the,  81  ft  tcq.  ;  estimates  of,  by 
Various  authors,  93  n.  ;  injury  d^ne 
by  the,  to  the  living  Omcles  of  f!od, 
94  ;  flowers  nf  the,  aitifii-ial  cues,  lOO  ; 
inlluence  of  lireek  literature  on  the, 
114  and  n.  ;  the  exegetic  prini-iidea 
of  Philo  differ  in  five  respects  from 
those  of  the,  150  n,  ;  persecution  of 
tlio,  by  Kmjicrors  and  Poi)es,  316, 
■ilt!  u.  ;  Krasnius  on  the,  315  /i. 

Talmudie  cryptogniphs,  451 

Taluiudisni,  the  seven  rales  of  Hillcl 
till'  iViuiidatiou  of,  22 

Tniinites,  the  greatest  of  the,  71 ;  ety- 
mology uf  the  word,  71  n.  ;  meaning 
of  "  iiouizht"  in  the  system  of  the, 
74  ;  end  of  the,  80 

Taigum,  the,  and  the  Scribes,  60  n.  ; 
dtriviitiou  of  the  word,  and  list  of 
the  chief  Targiims,  442 

Tiir|ihou,  Kabbi,  his  remark  toAqilia, 
71 

Tauler  on  mysticism,  258  and  n. 

Taylor,  Isaac,  on  the  Roman  Pontiffs 
uppcaling  to  Scripture  to  justify 
their  evil  deeds,  41  ». 

Taylor,  Jeremy,  on  the  hearing  and 
reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptari'*,  43  ; 
on  allegorising,  353  n.  ;  on  Chris- 
tianity as  a  practiLvl  religion,  895 

Tenioonih,  es]olanBtioti  of  the  Rabbini- 
cal prinriplc  of,  102  ;  various  uppli- 
cations  of,  103 
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Temple,  ftt  the  dwttniction  of  tlic, 
firopheey  is  ){iveii  to  the  wise,  51  h.  ; 
sHjtinue  instniim-tits  in  tlip.  10!) 

Tertulliuu,  I'sliiiiiitB  of,  ami  of  his 
writiiins,  177-180;  I'tolessor  Mau- 
rieo's  opinion  of,  179  ». ,  180  ». 

TesUiraent,  i\\c  word  a  niistmnHldtion 
utid  a  tiiisUki?,  30  ;  various  ri-nd^r- 
iugs  of,  30  71.  ;  diircrt'iice  betwixt  the 
Old  iiii<l  the  New,  350  BTid  n. 

Tlieodori'  nf  Mopsijcstia,  hi«  partiality 
for  tlie  Septuagint,  125  ;  tlie  altleat 
reproaentntive  of  the  School  of  Anli- 
och,  213  ;  the  merits  nnd  defects  of 
his  style  of  exegesix,  213,  21*  ;  his 
faults,  214  ;  inHtiiiices  of  bis  errono- 
0118  renderings  of  Scriptuir,  213,  214 
and  iM.  ;  orifonal  nature  nf  his  exe- 
gesis, 215  ;  he  makes  a  bold  stand 
a^niust  Origenisinj?  allegory,  216  j 
difference  between  the  system  of  the 
Syrian  school  and  that  of  Origen, 
216  ;  his  independent  nieda  of  deal- 
ing with  Seripture,  216  ;  his  opiin'oii 
of  rerlnin  Bo-culled  Messianic  Rsalms, 
21  fi  ;  his  views  on  inHpirBtion,  217  ; 
iind  on  prophecy,  21  7,  218  ;  list  of 
his  predecessors  and  successors, 
219  ».  i  anthnrities  on  his  writings, 
219  n.  ;  his  inHuenee  in  the  Western 
Church  destroyed  by  the  ihnrge  of 
Kestorianism,  219;  liis  ehief  inllu- 
ence  confiued  to  the  Church  of  the 
Nostorians,  240 

Theodoret,  of  the  School  of  Antioeh, 
perpetuates  the  views  of  Theodore  of 
Mopsuestin,  219;  jnllnenee  of  his 
allegorical  method  routined  to  the 
Cliiireh  of  the  Netttorinns.  240 

Tlieologians,  Bacon  on  KrtglisL,  353  n.  ; 
the  leading  English,  during  the  post- 
Reforuiatton  period,  376 

Theology,  state  of,  in  the  12th  rentury, 
310  ;  John  of  Salishur}''s  and  Roger 
Hacon'a  opinion  of,  310  ;  Caniera- 
rius's  view  of,  SKI  n. ;  three  things 
which  Luther  said  taught,  348  n.  ; 
tha  age  of  httge  books  of,  361  ;  ajid 
of  dogmatism  in,  362 

Theojvliilns  of  Aniiooh,  and  his  writings, 
estimate  of,  171  and  n. 

Theory,  diacrepanry  between  nominal, 
and  actual  practice,  230  n. 

Thierry,  W.de  St.,  on  Sic  tt  Xon,  261  ». 

Tholiick  on  Thomas  Aquinas,  209  n.  ; 
on  the  view  of  tlie  aneieut  Church  as 
to  thelnnguoge  of  Sorijiture,  294  n  ; 
iiillueneeof  his  work  on  the  exegesis 
of  \iia  time,  419 


Threefold  sflnsfl  of  Scriiitiire,  vwwScw 

the  Schoolmen  on  the,  2^4  ci  »cq.  and 

ns. 
Tiherias,  disputes  of  the  ICabbis  in  thv 

srhool  i>f,  S5,  86 
Tilieriiis,  273 

Tibt'iins  Alexander,  Prornrator,  188 
Tirlionins,  the   soreii   rules  of,  as   to 

Seriplurnl  interpretation,  24-26  ;  ap- 
proval of,  by  Augustine,  Cajwiodorus, 

and    Isidore  of  Seville,  26  and   n.  ; 

rt'fereuee  to,  276,  279  n. 
Titus,  70 
Tohit,  226 

Tosofta  .Siinhedrin,  18  n. 
TostatuB,  liLH  work  as  a  commentator, 

279 
Toulouse,  Count  of,  advice  of  Innocent 

111.  AS  to  dcaliiig  with,  40 
Tradition,  Oral,  Ezra  the   founder  of, 

54-50  ;  good  and  evil  largely  mixed 

in  tlip,  56,  57 
Trniisliitora,  theological  bias  and  errors 

of,  5  Hiid  n. 
Trent,   Council  of,  S07  ;  and   nxeg»^i« 

3*10 ;    the   Reformed   and    LuIIk-i-oh 

C'hurehes  reject  tlie  three  principles 

nf,  370  n. 
Trtiiity,  Rcuehlin  endeaToiirs  to  prove 

the,  from  (Senesis  i.  1,  35 
Tnnst.ill,  his  enmity  toTvndale'a  Imns- 

lutioii  of  the  Seriptureji,  17 
TuiTetin,  his  protest  against  tlic  |)OW«t 

of  "nn  inner  light'  in  interpreting 

Seripture,  379  n, 
Tyndale  on  the  allegoric&l  method  of 

exegesis,  299,  KOO 
Tyre,    incident    in    the    siega    of,    by 

Ale.xander,  8 


U. 


Urbfirwro  on  allegorical  interpreta- 
tion, 198  n, 

Untv.rsals.  controversy  between  An- 
seliii  and  Koseelin  on,  253 

UniviT.'iities,  Duli-h,  and  clivines,  their 
inllucnitT  on  the  cxege.Mis  of  the  16th 
mid  17th  centuries,  379  and  n. 

L'rbiin  v..  Pope,  204  n. 


V. 

Valiji,     Loren/o,    influence    of  his 

liiltours  in    contributing  to  the  K**- 

fonnation,    ,112 :    remarks    on  his 
Works,  313  and  nt. 
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Tnn  Heusden  on  Plato,  283 
Vnyyikra  Rablm,  31  n.,  63  ».,  86  fi. 
VfJHS,   exjmsitors  early  needed  to  ex- 

jilaiii  tho,  47  ;  tlie  Itrnhmins  driven 

Hi  liud  a  mygliuAl  aivnuiDg  for  Ibe, 

133 
Vrntiire  on  Thoinns  Aquitias,  269  ». 
VeHitasian,  68  a. 
Virct,  344  n. 
Virgil,  247  n.,  296  n. 
Vli-niiiitv,  Jerome  on,  227,  228,  257 
Vuluiif-;  17,  397,  400 
Vulffate,  theological  bias  in  tlip  transla- 

lora  iif  the,  6  ;  refcreoou  to  the,  7  n. ; 

quotatinijs   from,  24  mid   n.,  teenis 

with  errors,  27  n.  ;  Jerome's  truiisla- 

tiun  of  the,  223,  229 

W. 

"WAl.AFRin  Strado,  and  his  f^hnun 
Ihtiinaria,  account  of,  2G1,  252  and 
n-t. 

"W.irtliTiTjf,  legend  of  Ltlther  at  thn,  5 

Wiiterknil  on  mystio  meanings,  353  n. 

Weill  on  tbe  new  e.tegesi.i,  CO  n. 

Wereufela,  famouji  epigram  of,  in 
rBferenco  to  iuterjiretJition,  30 

Weslijy,  jitstifie«  hig  belief  in  witidi- 
cnift  by  the  Bible,  40  n, 

■\Vensol,  John,  279  ;  identity  of  thonglit 
between  Luthor  and,  312 

^Vcst>'iftt,  Canon,  his  coinniunt  on 
Joliii  V.  36-40,  10  11.  ;  his  reinaTlc  on 
DuMiysius  of  Alexandria'ii  critieisiu 
on  tlie  Revelation,  207  n. ;  on  Chrj's- 
ostoni,  220  n. 

Wt'tsteifL,  John  James,  inflaence  of,  on 
the  theology  and  exegesis  of  the 
17th  cculury,  391  ;  value  of  hi« 
wiirlcs,  and  his  system  of  Interpreta- 
tion, 3!>I 

Whitaker,  on  the  three  apiritnal  8cii»ea 
ofScriptnro,  3U0 

Whitticr,  4  n, 

AVielif,  heresy  to  jKXisoss  the  Bible  of, 
16  ;  on  niediacvul  exegcsiii,  278,  279 
fi. 

Wife,  Hillel  and  Aqiba  on  divorciug  a, 
77  n. 


William  of  Coni'hes  roekons  the  Vener- 
able Bmle  among  the  Fathera,  249  r. 

William  of  Occam,  the  chariipion  of 
NomiDalism,  281  ;  hix  w<irk  and  ita 
rcdulU,  281,  282  ;  his  character,  301 

Wills,  .IfW8  ignoniut  of,  till  the  time  of 
the  Hnmans,  30  n. 

Winer,  his  Hellenistic  grammar,  419 

Wisdom,  the  Book  of,  ellert  of  (Ireek 
inllui-rii-e  on  the  wr.ter  of,  12H;  d«- 
rivvx  hi.s  leailing  ideas  from  Plato 
and  the  Si. lies,  126 

Wifte,  the,  greater  than  the  propheta, 
51  H.  ;  they  are  called  prieMtn,  52  n. 

Witehenift,  Scripture  rit.-d  a«  tlio 
anthority    for   the   believers   in,   4U 

bikI  It. 

Witi'hea,  the,  burning  of,  jnstilied  by  a 

text  in  Leviticus   40  iiud  «. 
Wogiifl,  refcrtffleea  to  his  UMoire  <<<•  In 

h'blf.lO,  11  n». 
Wolfenbiittvl    fnigment,    etfeett  of  the 

imblieatiua  of  the,  on  theolop-.  40i> 
Word  of  (Jod,  Luther's  view  of  what 

constituted  the,  339  ;  not  in  Scripture 

idone,  340 
Words  and   letters,    RabbiniMl   bi'lief 

in  certain  mystical  or  HU|>cmatui':il 

powers  in,   97   el  Sfq.  ;  and    in   new 

mi'anings  on  altering  Clieni  by  truii^- 

pnsilion,  lii4 
WoicUwurth,  Itishop,  on  the  importance 

of  the  true  sense  of  i«oriptiire  being 

made  known,  38 
World,  the,  stands  on  three  things,  61 


YEitrsHAi.Mr,  nnture  of  the,  82  n. 
Yml.s,  the  two,  lljtbbinical  explauatinu 
of,  7N  76  and  n. 


ZtxzF.VDOBF,  Count,  inflnenee  of.  and 
of  his  Moravian  brnthvrlinod.i  on  the 
practical  Christianity  of  the  17t'i 
centurj-,  389,  3»0 

Zwingli,  his  works  and  their  influence 
on  the  Reformation,  341 
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